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INTRODUCTION 

By DR J RALPH McGAUGHY, Editor-In-Chief 


T HE function of this volume is very different from that of any of the other volumes of 
the set It would be a serious mistake, however, to think of The New Wonder W orld 
as composed of ten volumes of interesting and vital materials for children and young people 
and an eleventh volume which is deadly and dull and unimportant In a very real sense the 
Home and School Guide has a unique importance for the whole series 

The first ten volumes are designed primarily for children of school age, though they are 
crowded full of materials which will be read with interest by adults Tins volume is unique 
in that it is addressed to parents and teachers as well as to children Parts of it have been 
specialty prepared for each group In the introductions to other volumes it has been pointed 
out that the books are so planned that they may be used as reference works or for general 
reading The index presented in this volume makes it possible to find specific references 
quickly and easily This volume also contains specific outlines which will serve as valuable 
suggestions to teachers who are planning large units of classroom activities Many teachers 
find this plan of organizing their work much more satisfactory than following a textbook page 
by page and chapter by chapter Other outlines have been prepared especially to be sugges- 
tive guides for the mothers of young children who have not yet entered school Another 
unique feature of this volume is the series of articles written by some of the most outstanding 
educators of America These articles, written as they are for both parents and teachers, are 
undoubtedly one of the most important contributions to educational literature produced in 
many years 

The editors of The New Wonder World early in their work faced the problem of de- 
ciding whether the ten volumes should be made up of special articles arranged m alphabetical 
order as in an encyclopedia, or whether the content of the volumes should be arranged m 
large units of related and sequential reading materials The great advantages of the second 
plan were so obvious that it was adopted without hesitancy This organization was the only 
one that would make it possible for the books to serve the important function of providing 
instructive and entertaining books which children would love to read because of their intrin- 
sic interest It was agreed, however, that the books must also serve the important function 
of providing reference materials for children who wash to find specific information This 
required a detailed index Fortunately it has been possible to secure Miss Margaret 
Roeske, M A , an experienced indexer and library supervisor, to render this fundamen- 
tally important and highly technical service 

Books so arranged are much better for reference work than if they were organized as 
encyclopedias A pupil who is studying winds, movements of the air oxer the earth’s sur- 
face, should learn about both cyclones and tornadoes If this informational material were to 
be arranged alphabetically, these two manifestations would have to be discussed in separate 
articles and printed m two separate volumes In The New 7 Wonder World, on the other 
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hand, the word wind in the index wall lead one to that part of a single volume where both of 
these phenomena and others closely allied are discussed m a related and sequential manner 
In many instances it will not even be necessary to consult the index when using The New 
Wonder World for reference work The title of each volume mdicates the land of material 
to be found m that volume, and reference to the detailed table of contents will very often 
locate the specific information or story or biography which is needed 

The content of the volumes does not presuppose one definite use, but rather, as previ- 
ously stated, it will lend itself to a number of important uses The value of The N T EW r Won- 
der World, it is hoped will be enriched and extended through the use of the outlines in- 
cluded m this volume 

The outlines can be roughly classified m tw T o groups In one group are those especially 
planned to guide the experiences of parents and teachers with children who are not yet able 
to read or browse through these volumes by themselves These outlines contain suggestions 
for telhng and reading stories and poems, playing games and rhythmic activities, establish- 
ing beginnings of appreciation m music and art, as w r ell as giving practical suggestions for 
building desirable habits in daily living for the very small child Page and volume references 
are given to the materials which will best aid tins developmental work of the parents and 
class-room teachers 

In the other group of outlines are those wduch will guide the use of the volumes with 
children w'ho are able to read These outlines are based upon prominent central themes com- 
mon to the school experiences of children, such as transportation and communication, and 
also upon the subject-matter divisions of the curriculum such as history and geography 
With each outline are included page references to the content and pictures, questions and 
problems planned to stimulate interest m further study, and suggested activities which will 
arouse children’s interests in profitable enterprises m which they may engage both m and 
out of school 

The first group, the outlines for the children from tw : o to six years of age, will serve as 
invaluable guides to mothers and teachers who regard with seriousness their responsibility 
m the education of the \ ery young child, but who have neither material nor up-to-date train- 
ing for that responsibility 

The second group wall serve, first of all, as open-sesame to the parents and teachers who 
are gettmg acquainted with these thousands of pages with their variety of topics m such a 
number of fields 1 he outhnes will furnish large central themes or problems significant to the 
interests of children and, m addition to tins, will give page references to context, pictures, 
and maps that will facilitate the study of the theme or problem selected Where children are 
ahead} embarked upon a plan of study, these outhnes will give suggestions for a \ ery thor- 
ough pursuit of that plan as well as the summation of references m these volumes that will 
help the children using them to profit by the rich content of these books 

The preparation of the outhnes for The New Wonder World w r as done under the per- 
sonal guidance of both the editor-in-chief and the associate editor The outhnes were so 
planned that the} might brmg about the wisest possible use of the ten volumes m the light 
of the high educational ideals held for the children who will use them 

The twenty-three articles written especially for this volume by prominent educators of 
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America should be read and studied diligently by every adult who is interested m modern 
education Each of these authorities wrote his article m response to an invitation to de\ elop 
his own theories of sound education m whatever way he pleased, writing an article which 
would be of greatest possible help to parents and teachers It is evident that each of them 
accepted the invitation as a very important responsibility and privilege It may be said 
without fear of contradiction that no book m the professional literature of education offers so 
varied and authoritative a discussion of the problems of child growth and development as is 
mcluded in the symposium in this volume 

Each contributor was invited to join the group because of his unique and outstanding 
leadership in some field in either the theory or practice of modem education A number of 
great leaders who have attained the prominence of important university professorships be- 
cause of their vision and understanding and because of their ability to speak and write with 
conviction are included in the hst This unique symposium is not restricted to theorists in 
the field of education, though they are recognized leaders in educational philosophy and 
psychology and the educational procedures of elementary and secondary schools There 
are articles from just as distinguished a hst of persons who have faced the problems of mod- 
ern education m a more practical way as administrators or supervisors of pubhc and private 
schools In this group are found three distinguished women who are famous for their work 
as elementary supervisors Five well-known superintendents of schools have also contri- 
buted interesting and searching articles on the problems of modern education Each of 
these men has attained national prominence because he has organized and administered his 
school system on the theoiy that the child and his well-rounded development are of funda- 
mental importance They have not neglected the important externals of finance and school 
buildings and equipment, but each has been above all things else, a student of children and 
of educational problems 

The editors and publishers of The New Wonder World are proud to have been instru- 
mental m bringing into this single volume the viewpoints of such famous authorities m the 
field of education The discussion of the specific problems met in such special fields as read- 
ing and science should be most valuable to both parents and teachers and should make it 
possible for them to work together more sympathetically and intelligently The parent or 
teacher can study these articles and gam a broader and deeper understanding of the problems 
of childhood and adolescence 

The editors present this volume and the other volumes of The New Wonder World 
with pleasure and a good deal of pride There can be no doubt of the need for such a set of 
books m the well-rounded development and education of the children who are to be the 
leaders in our democracy in the near future We trust the planning of the volumes and the 
selection and writing of materials have been so well done that The New Wonder World 
will serve well the high purposes for which it has been designed and built 
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WHERE THE HOME AND SCHOOL MEET 

By CHARLES L SPAIN 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


T HERE comes a time m the life of every parent 
when social sanction as veil as legal obligation 
makes it imperative for him to share with the school the 
responsibility of educating his child Y\ hether the parent 
looks upon the school as an opportunity or as a go\ em- 
mental requirement to be complied \\ ith grudgingly , has 
an important bearing upon the school career of the child, 
because Ins education during the early years is a joint 
problem of the school, the home, and other social agencies 
There must be continuity in a child’s experience The 
home life and the school life cannot be isolated one from 
the other During a pre school period of fi\ e or six y ears, 
the home and other influences shape a child’s de\ elop- 
ment The school receiv es him as these influences hav e 
made him If he comes from a home where parents are 
understanding and sympathetic, where he has had an 
opportunity^ for initiative and self-direction under pa- 
rental guidance, and where he has developed those atti- 
tudes and habits toward others which make him social 
minded, the problem of the school is much simplified 
On the other hand if a child’s pre school life has made him 
selfish and unsocial, has given him complexes as a result 
of adult domination, or has interfered with his normal 
growth and development to the extent that he is malad 
justed, then the problem of the school becomes a perplex 
ing one In such instances the school and home frequently 
find themselv es at variance Scientific research has made 
it possible to correct many of the maladjustments which 
children have when they enter school but efforts in this 
direction may be ineffective if there is lack of cooperation 
on the side of the home 

Effective cooperation always implies mutual under- 
standing It is therefore essential that parents be given 
every opportunity to find out what the modern school 
seeks to do for the children, what purpose lies behind the 
activities in which school children engage, and what 
responsibilities the school of to day undertakes to assume 
Perhaps the contemporary' relationships of home and 
school may be better understood if we consider what 
they have been in the past The American school of 
pioneer days play'ed only a small part in a child’s educa- 
tion All the community expected from it was a little 
formal instruction in reading, writing, spelling, and 
arithmetic, together with some study of the Bible and 
other religious w ntmgs 

The life of this early period was simple Most of the 
experiences which a child needed to prepare him for 
Puritan society were acquired in the home, the church, 
and the normal activities of the commumtx Training 
for leisure time was unnecessary There was no leisure 
time The Puritan xueved idleness as sinful and frowned 


upon music, art, and the dance Although the Puritan 
believed in the gospel of work, vocational training had no 
place in the early schools The struggle against the rigor- 
ous environment of his new home gave every parent 
ample opportunity to tram his children to use their hands 
in prov iding the necessities of life 

With this picture in mind let us project our thoughts 
forward to the day in which we now live with its complex 
and strenuous social and industrial life This modern 
life is the outcome of sev eral important social mov ements 
Immigrants from other lands came to this country in 
hordes As a result of science and inv ention the factorv 
and the machine supplanted the simple industries of the 
home Thousands of people flocked from rural districts 
to the cities where industries furnished work, and crowd 
ing into restricted areas created many new social Indus 
tnal, and governmental problems for our countrv to solv e 
The outcome is a v ery complex, highly organised societv 
into which our children are bom and in which we must 
prepare them to live and play a part 

Consideration of these facts will make it evident vhv 
the school of to day’ differs so markedlv from the school 
of the early day s, and also in most respects from that of a 
generation or two ago The school in each age has under- 
taken to prepare children to live in society as then con 
stituted Because twentieth century society is complex 
the school has a large and varied curriculum, undertakes 
many' new kinds of activ lty and assumes many responsi 
bihties which formerly were shared by the home and the 
community 

The keynote of the old school was knowledge and dis 
ciphne But to day we are living in an age in which the 
fund of knowledge in every field has increased to such v ast 
proportions that no one person can know more than a 
mere fraction of what there is to know m even the smallest 
sphere of human experience The school therefore seeks 
to emphasize those aspects of knowledge which most 
directly help a child to interpret and understand the world 
in which he is to live rurthermore, as life is dvnamic 
and subject to constant change, the school is interested 
in helping children to form habits of learning and doing 
which can be readjusted to meet the demands of a chang 
ing life 

Not a few parents v lew with some degree of solicitation 
the freedom which children enjoy m contcmporarx 
schools Some infer that discipline in the commonlv 
accepted sense is no longer considered worth while This 
is an erroneous view It is true that severe punishment 
and harshness are non existent in most of the schools of 
this generation But this is true not of the schools alone, 
for the influence of a new social philosophy has tended to 
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soften all human relationships W e are more than ex er 
inclined to accept human nature as we find it with all its 
imperfections, to stud} cases of maladjustment, and to 
seek to rented} the defects Regeneration of human 
nature, rather than suppression or punishment, is the 
goal The school ot this age is influenced b} this phil- 
osophy It holds that the best discipline is the de\ elop- 
ment of the power of self-control and selt-direction — the 
abiht\ to subject one s actions to reasoned control That 
some parents hate misunderstood this idea of freedom 
and ha\ e permitted their children to get out ot control, 
and that some teachers ha\e misinterpreted the theon 
and ha\ e allowed immature children to plan execute and 
make selections without reasonable guidance must be 
admitted But one can scarceh question that social 
participation under guidance and with a reasonable 
amount of freedom is more conducix e to the de\ elopment 
of self-control than a regimen which disregarding natural 
interests and inclinations tends to stifle mitiatne At 
am rate i VMt to a well-conducted modem school where 
pupils ha\ e a maximum opportumtx to assume responsi- 
bilities to initiate undertakings, and to become actixe 
participants in the lue of the school should be sufficient to 
com ince e\ en the most skeptical that a school so organ- 
ized provides an en\ ironment conducn e to happiness and 
normal wholesome growth 

The most significant principle 1m ol\ ed m modem edu- 
cation is that which holds that education must deal with 
the whole child — with the phx steal mental and emo- 
tional aspects ot his nature If this be a tree premise we 
can no longer send a child to school mcrelx to learn to 
read, write, spell and figure, important as these accom- 
plishments mat be lie cannot intelligent teach a 
child these skills without understanding and dealing with 
his mental and emotional characteristics The general 
acceptance of this principle m education explains xxhx the 
school curriculum pro\ ides such a \ aned round of experi- 
ence- whx it makes an appeal to so manx sides of child 
nature To do otherxxase xxould be to depnx e children of 
the richness of experience which is necessarx to a \x ell- 
rounded dex elopment 

The usefulness of the school as a social agencx has been 
greatlx enhanced m recent x ears through the use of scien- 
tific method We readilx perceixe that science has re- 
made our standards of fixing and ennehed our daih fixes 
through discoxerx and mxention but the xalue of the 
methods of science m the field of education is not so openlx 
apparent \lthough these methods hax e their limitations, 
at least at the present time thex hax e made it possible 
for us to find out how children leim to read write spell 
and figure whx and how thex make mistakes and what 
remedial measures are necesrarx m individual cases 
The scientific measurement of the results of teaching 
enables ns more accuratelx to set standards and adapt 
instruction to mdmduat children while the use of intelli- 
gence tests is of great aid m the studx of those who dexaate 
trom normal standards 

The modem elementarx school program embraces 
manx actixaties which because thex are spectacular and 
arouse more public interest than the formal and well 
established phases of the curriculum lend themselx es to 
exploitation and publicitx -V good lesson m reading or 


spelling or a well-planned lesson in arithmetic does not 
make news, it has no popular appeal, it proxides no ma- 
terial for the rotograxuire section and receixes no pub- 
licit} It lacks the essential human interest On the 
contrarj the champion football team, the girls’ hockej 
team, or a group of dixang \ enuses m the sxximmmg pool 
all hax e that human interest w hich gn es them new s x alue 
This reference implies no criticism of good publicity 
which accuratelx informs the public, but rather of oxer- 
emphasis bx the press on the more dramatic phases of 
sdiool work thus leading the public to believe that the 
so-called fundamentals are being neglected This infer- 
ence has no justification m fact for m almost anx school 
sx stem at least sex entx -fix eper cent of the time and effort 
of teachers is dexoted to matters xxhich haxe been m the 
curriculum in some form for sex era! generations 

If xx e can agree that the old concept that the school is a 
place foi limited formal training is too narrow to serx e the 
needs of this age and if xxe accept the principle that the 
school is concerned not merelj with the dex elopment of a 
child s intellect but xxath his emotions and his phj steal 
nature as xx ell xx e can better understand the curriculum 
and the organization of the progressix e schools of to-da\ 

Contrarx to the opimon held bx some the percentage of 
persons m this countrx xxho can read fluentlx and intelli- 
gent^ , can xxnte xxith fair speed and a reasonable degree 
of legibility can spell accuratelx w ords required in ordm- 
arx correspondence, and can manipulate the unthmetical 
processes needed m dailx life is larger than it xxas 
formerlx Turthermore, there can be little doubt that 
school children of axerage intelligence to-dax surpass 
tho-e of the earlier generations m manx other waxs 
Their Fnglish composition is more fluent more accurate, 
and displaxs more of the quafitx of onginalitx though 
thex max know less about the ru'es of formal grammar 
Through the studx o* geographx and nature supplemented 
bx films, slides stereographs radio talks excursions to 
points of interest, and use of truxel books and folders, 
children are better informed as to what goes on through- 
out the world than the} xxere sexeral generations ago, 
although the} max not be able to equal the students of the 
old “sailor geographx ” in the location ol capes, sources 
of nx ers, and capitals of states 

The achiex ements of pupils of to-da} m art apprecia- 
tion and in expression through the use of the materials of 
art are the pnde of ex era good school sxstem The 
facilitx and skill shown b} exen small children in using 
art m the serx ice of the school as well as of the commumtx 
nad no counterpart m the schools their parents attended 
No less remarkable has been the progress made bx schools 
m recent }ears in dex eloping musical appreciation and 
skill m execution — both xocal and instrumental 
Through participation m quartettes glee clubs choruses, 
bands and orchestras and through the adxantages of 
public school instruction m the use of musical instru- 
ments music has come to be an essential and xaluable 
feature of school life 

Experience as well as scientific research suggests that a 
school program of xxork studx’ and plav m xx ell-balanced 
proportions is best suited to growing children The school 
gx-mnasium and plax ground therefore are now recognized 
as units xxithout which a school building is incomplete 
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The opportunity for individual and group play under 
guidance as a part of a school program is now seldom 
questioned in any enlightened community 
Another phase of school activity which was prominent 
under the name of public speaking in days gone In has 
now been developed as a part of the program of the 
auditorium which is found in the newer schools Here 
children m an informal way dramatize plays, sing songs, 
listen to music, present programs m commemoration of 
special days and events, and conduct meetings of safety 
clubs, health dubs, ci\ ic clubs, and other groups having 
special interests or hobbies which prompt them to or- 
ganize Here moung pictures, stereopticon slides, the 
phonograph, and the radio are important accessories 
It is difficult to appraise these mfornnfmeetings in terms 
of their social \ alues, but there is much to indicate that 
in this respect they exceed in value many of the time- 
honored activities which still remain m the curriculum 
Through the readjustment and shifting of emphasis 
that has come about with the dev elopment of the school 
of to day, doubtless some of the outcomes of instruction 
valued so highly m the past have been lost Such is the 
price of progress However, there is every' evidence that 
the new educational program yields both direct and indi- 
rect results which in terms of our contemporary' life more 
than compensate for those w hich have been displaced 
With its broader outlook the school now undertakes to 
analyze the special needs of each individual and to pro\ ide 
for the satisfaction of these needs In an earlier period 
the misfit w as forced out of school at an early age To 
day' m a good school system he is sent to the psychiatrist 
and physician who help the school to diagnose his case 
The magnitude of the problem of making individual 
adjustments may be seen if w e nnnlv ze the situation in a 
large city If the schools enroll 250,000 pupils we must 
expect a large number to be physically, mentally, or 


emotionallv 1 andicapped Of the 250,000 w c irm lmd 
300 who are totally or partiallv deaf and should be tr lined 
m a special school, 350 who are tot illy blind or ln\e ini 
paired vision and should be taught m special classes, goo 
who are cnppled and should be cared for in schools where 
they can receive the ministrations of physicians and 
nurses, 1,300 who are inclined to be tubercular and 
should be taught in open-air schools under medical super 
vision, 1,200 who are underweight or undernourished and 
should be instructed in small groups m open window or 
open-air schools, 8,000 who arc suffering from speech dis 
orders of various kinds which can be cured by spend 
training m small groups, and ov er 3,000 who are mentallv 
defectiv e and require special tr lining 

In some school systems all of these groups are rep re 
sented m the enrollment in regular class rooms In manv 
schools where it is financially possible, pupils in these 
groups are studied and segregated for the purpose of 
instruction 

In this discussion an attempt has been made to rev eal 
to the inquiring parent some of the more sinking cliarae 
tenstics of the best schools of our time, to show how the 
school, because of the nature of modem social and indus 
tnal life, has been obliged to change Us point of view 
broaden its scope, and assume mam responsibilities which 
had no place m the old scheme of education \n effort 
also has been made to show that the school 15 readv to 
meet the parent more than lnlfvv ay m his efforts to pre 
pare his children to face life’s problems with confidence 
courage, and the expectation of a fair measure of success 

The thoughtful parent who wishes to cooperate with 
the school m a w ly that wall be most beneficial to his 
children, will find in this senes of books a wide range of 
valuable information and an opportunity to studv 
exhaustively the theories and practices of education to 
which bnef reference has been made in this article 
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AN ACTIVITY SCHOOL MADE STALWART 

By JUNIUS L MERIAM 

Professor of Education , University of California at Los Angeles 


A STORY IS told that centuries ago in a far awav 
land a Greek was stealing apples He was high up 
m an apple tree where probabl) the fruit was the verv 
best In his effort to reach the choicest, his foot slipped 
he lost his balance, he fell to the ground Upon dis- 
co venng that he had a broken leg, he exclaimed “Ah 
me, oh, my 1 Now there is nothing lor me but to teach in 
an elementary school ” 

Perhaps this Greek had his pride reallj hurt when he 
interpreted his accident as a positiv e fall from his high 
occupation to that lowly posit'on as teacher m an elemcn 
tary school There are scores and hundreds of voung 
people here m our own America who feel as the Greek 
did, but they accept with smothered feelings the position 
to which fate has forced them Other teachers “higher 
up” look down and offer svmpath) Commercial, mdus 
trial, and even domestic bus) bodies are somewhat sur- 
prised that any teachers should feel hurt in their positions, 
and then turn to congratulate themselves, sa>mg with 
the Pharisee of old “God, I thank thee, that I am not as 
other men are ” Some parents and their represent 
atives the school board, and sometimes even the school 
superintendent and other officials look down upon the 
teacher doomed to toil in the elementary school 
It must be recognized that there are situations in which 
such “teaching” may be experienced as a definite fall 
from a high apple tree Some school buildings and indi- 
vidual rooms are veritable prisons, some school officials 
are harsh slave drivers, some courses of study — the 
school’s occupation — are so archaic that a dismal 
shroud is spread over all If teachers suffer b\ such 
isolation from life, their pup Is also suffer And parents 
who understand the situation svmpathize deeply for 
both pupils and teachers 

But there are good reasons for a much more optimistic 
view People who discover that the) have a broken 
limb, incapacitated for activitv in another occupation, 
may reasonably congratulate themselves for the “acci 
dent”— -at least for the discoverv People who follow 
social custom, even to the extent of wanting a whitc- 
colhred job, and thus find themselves in the elementar> 
school, ma) reasonably congratulate tliemselv es that the 
vogue of society was m control People who feel sure of i 
bright opening some time later but who must be occupied 
somehow' in the mean time, ma> reasonabl) congratulate 
themselves that they are to have so good a “parking 
place ” People who bv nature or b> training, or b) both 
nature and training, are imbued with the sincere desire 
to be of social service to little people and their homes, 
ma> reasonabl) congratulate themselves that the) have 
chosen to teach in an elementary school 
If all these teachers are to be congratulated, the pupils 

1 The title of an important book by Wm H Kilpatrick 


are not to be denied the same felicitation All parents 
with an interest in children and school and cocitlv are to 
share the congratulations under these auspicious urcum 
stances 

It is the purpose of this article to point out to parents 
to teachers, to pup Is, to all who will read with open 
mind, the situation m our newer school movements 
sounding a note of warranted optimism “I dilution 
for a changing civilization” 1 implies that some schools 
ma) fail to keep pace Some pupils and their teachers 
suffer in consequence Then pirents svmpathize in 
rcalit) But Kilpatrick points to a momentum of civ thru 
tion that carries our educational program far on into 
better wa)S In this new movement we must face difii 
culties and even obstinate counter mov ements ’1 his 
new mov ement is acquiring the designation — the 
Activit) School or the Child Centered School 

Parents are proud of their children The) ought to be 
There are few exceptions Natural]) enough these pir 
ents are usuallv proud of the schools which thur children 
attend The great majont) of p irtnts place confidence 
in the school, the) arc pleased with the general effects of 
the school upon the lives of the children, thev are even 
proud to be thus related to the school through the enrol 
ment of their children 

Proud of what the school has been and is to d iv 
there is reason to look forward to the time soon, when 
parents will be warranted in being )ct more proud of 
these schools 

From the verv beginning of our schools (anv specific 
date would be unsatisfaclor) ) parents have liken an 
interest in the schools This interest was in earlier times 
essentially individual in character Later about twentv 
five )ears ago, the Mothers’ Club was ore mired as a 
means of united efforts on the part of mothers to allv 
themselves more closely with the schools These clubs 
interested themselves in raising funds to buv pictures for 
schoolrooms and hallwavs Thev added some books to 
supplement the texts The) busied thcmsciv es in offering 
advace and recommendations to teachers and officials as 
to v anous phases of school management These mother' 
were proud of the schools even if for rather superficial 
reasons 

But the Mothers’ Club soon developed into the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association Tathers were now eligible though 
it must be observ ed that the Association member-hip is 
almost whollv of feminine gender In some places 
fathers’ clubs have been organized In the last two de 
cades these associations and dubs have allied themselves 
more particularl) with two phases of the school phv.-ical 
welfare of individual children and the curnculum activi 
ties of all the pupils There are thousands of cases where 
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the parent-teachers’ associations hax e supplied food and 
clothing, a first essential for school xx orh In just recent 
j ears — one might almost say months — these associa- 
tions and fathers’ clubs hax e taken an additional interest 
m the real n ork of the schools As school work dran s 
more and more upon home life and community interests, 
these organizations of parents find larger opportunity to 
connect themselves Math the schools There is more for 
the home and community to gi\ e than in earlier } ears 
m hen the school n-as u holly engrossed in its on n program 
of instruction in the narrou three-R’s Parents ha\ e an 
increased pnde when they can thus assist in the schooling 
of their children 

But there is another phase of this relationship Par- 
ents and the laj public m general hax e alwaj s assumed 
that the schools do contribute to the nelfare of home and 
community life, even if rather indirectly and indefinitely 
In more recent 3 ears there has developed a feelmg that 
the schools on e to the pubhc a much more definite serv- 
ice There is an increasing demand that education 
function more directlj in the life out of school The late 
Walter H Page has cited an excellent illustration of this 
in one of his pubhc addresses 2 The parent is pleased 
m hen his child brings home high grades In large measure 
the pubhc judges the teachers and the whole school by the 
grades assigned to the children And up into the present 
the pubhc has been quite complacent over the situation 
As the progressn e school movement adx ances, the basis 
for e\ aluation m ill shift from achievement m school sub- 
jects as such to accomplishments in life-acts out of school 
The three-R’s Mere satisfying to the older generation, 
Mhen the} Mere pupils That same generation is now 
questioning The older generation m as content Math the 


ox cart and the horse and bugg} The automobile and 
airplane interrupt their complacency A few years ago a 
rough-appeanng frontiersman in Texas was a close hstener 
to a series of lectures on progressn e education After the 
third lecture, he said to the speaker “Not long ago I 
Mould not haxe beliexed that people could travel under 
the sea But now I frequently go m a submarme boat 
Not long ago I m ould not ha\ e beliex ed xve could trax el 
high in the air But noxv I often go up m an airplane 
Not long ago I Mould not hax e beliex cd one could hear 
people talk m other states But non my radio brmgs me 
speeches and music from New York I am ready to see 
profit m the new things m Education ” Parents who 
hax e been satisfied with the traditional school are soon to 
recognize far greater xailues in the new Activity School 
The Morld’s greatest educator, John Dexxey, declared 
ox 7 er a quarter of a century ago “What the best and 
wisest parent wants for his onm child, that must the 
community n ant for all of its children Any other ideal 
for our schools is narroxv and unlox ely ” 3 During 

this quarter of a century the elementary school has tried 
to give that which the community and the best and 
wisest parents haxe nished for their children The 
three-R’s, as “tools,” haxe ansnered, fairly xxell But 
throughout these tv enty -five years and more, John 
Dexx ey and other leaders hax e become increasingly insist- 
ent that the activities of home and community life should 
play a larger role in our school program “Learning? — 
certainly, but hx mg primaril} , and learning through and 
m relation to this Irving” (Dexxey) Under such influ- 
ences the Activity School is noxv rapidly dex-elopmg into 
an institution capable of gix mg “What the best and vasest 
parent xx ants for his oxx n child ” 


Pape V alter H The Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths See the Chapter Hoxx a School Built a Town ’ ' 
^school ana Society p 19 
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THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL TO-DAY 

What is this “Activity School” and what is meant by 
the contention that this Activity School is destined to 
provide a stalwart education? 

A new movement calls for a new vocabulary This 
new vocabulary is not to be well understood until the 
new movement becomes clear To arbitrarily define the 
new movement is probably to cripple it The definition 
will take its best shape only as the ncu mo\ement 
develops We must be patient However, sufficient 
advancement has been made to warrant a cursory survey 
and a tentative impression 

Visitation upon scores of schools from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific gives one the impression that most conspicuous 
in the new school is the provision for phy sical movement 
No longer need a pupil ask permission to cross the room 
for a book or pencil He is allow ed freedom to go as needs 
arise Chairs and tables are far more conducive to ph> si- 
cal movement than the straight-jacket desk screwed to 
the floor Excursions are taken to provide direct informa- 
tion as to nature, home, and industrial life An illustra- 
tion is in place Building and furnishing a doll house is 
one of the most frequently used activity units in Grades 
I and H A school in Los Angeles reports excursions 
around the neighborhood “ to find the kinds of houses,” 
also to find out the materials used Then during the con- 
struction of the doll house these first-grade pupils took 
thirteen trips to 


“a Furniture maker’s shop 
b Hills m community to find different kinds of clay 
c V atch brick masons lay brick 
d See brick and pottery made 
e Ranch to see cotton plants m different stages of 
grow th 

f Radio shop — to learn major parts 
g Broadcasting station 
h Bakery 
l Newspaper plant 
j Creamery to see butter made 
k Large wholesale markets to see farmers bnng m 
products 

1 Department store to see Indnns wearing rugs, 
molding pottery, weaving baskets, etc 
m \ lsited adopted foreign school nursery to scl what 
they need most ” 4 

\ct another type of this physical mo\emcnt is seen 
m construction yyork Here is an example from New \ork 
State The unit of study' for a fifth grade is, “In the 
Togs off Newfoundland ” Portions of the “outcomes” are 
Making desk outline maps 
Making a schooner 

Making a poster showing the fishermen in dories 
Making a large poster of the lighthouse 
Making a trawl line 
Dramatizing stones about fishermen 
Constructing a motion picture machine 5 


4 California Curriculum Commission, A Guide to Child Development, page 77 

5 Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education (State Department of Education, Albany N \ ) pages 142-145 
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Observation in many schools reveals a second promi- 
nent innovation in these new er schools This is freedom 
In the old school pupils were quite free to keep real still, 
not talk aloud or c\en whisper, free to sit in good order 
and study by quiet reading But the new freedom is 
very different Pupils are free to talk with one another, 
free to move about and sit in other parts of the room, 
free to do this piece of work or that, there is even the 
treedom to suggest — or almost dictate — to the teacher, 
what topics for stud) shall be selected This involves 
freedom to think for themselves Such freedom allowed 
children is expressed in some form of overt activ ity, not m 
being inactive The) take the initiate e, or at least these 
children are led to think they themselves are taking the 
initiative They are allowed to judge of the direction the 
particular study is taking They themselv es decide upon 
the results and determine upon the conclusion 

An example of this social or intellectual freedom is 
taken from the course of study of a city recognized for 
its progressive work “The interest of the children in 
pets furnishes some interesting actn lties A little yellow 
dog came to school with a first grade boy After she had 
attended school several days the children decided to make 
her a house so she could have a place to rest while at 
school An interest m all kinds of pets grew out of 
this unit Each morning a sixth grade child came 
into the room at the free penod to make suggestions 
or to give any help the pupils needed in printing their 
stones ” 6 

Physical movement, social and intellectual freedom 
are followed by a third mark of this new school a schedule 
so flexible as to almost annihilate the xery essence of 
schedule and s)stem This school work is a constant 


flux — a continuous flow of schoolroom activities, one 
unit of work so conducted as to leul on to something cl=e 
“Integration” is the new term indicating a unitv of all the 
activities of the school This interrelating of all parts of 
the school work, arbitranl) determined upon b) the 
teacher, was counted as “correlation” a quarter of a 
century ago It practically forbade pupil freedom This 
new “integration” is essential!) a composite of indiv idual 
and group freedom in school occupation Time schedule 
is reduced to a minimum Neither teacher nor pupils 
watch the clock Their whole attention is so centered 
upon what is being done that activities of both the mdi 
v idu il and the group are a continuous stream “ Leads 
carr) the work on and on as in a connected whole 

The critical observer notes a fourth characteristic in 
this new school Individual and group happiness looms 
large Some would sa) intense interest holds svvav 
Apparentl) there is a keen responsiveness No occasion 
for the teacher to urge or even invite attention bv the 
pupils It is given before she is aware Pupils almo t 
shout with delight rather than breathe one sigh of chs 
ma) Children like this new school No task i= impo-cd 
Effort is grcatlv increased bv reason of strong motiv ation 
within each pupil The observer is impres-ed with this 
new exhibition of child interest Tor long vear= pun 1 
interest in school subjects has been induced through child 
interest in the affairs of normal life It now appears tli it 
the life activities in which children hav e primarv interests 
become the center of school occupation Induced inter 
esls seem no longer necessan Such is the school to the 
inexpert observer The expert observer however inter 
prets quite different!) In either case it is clear that the 
pupils are enjoying their school 


6 Raleigli Public Schools — Curriculum Bulletin Number 3 (rg-S) 
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Where is the reading, writing, and arithmetic, the 
spelling, geograph\ , and historv of the traditional 
school 3 In mam of these “ Progress e ’ Schools 
sometimes called “Child-Centered Schools,” there are 
\ irtualh two parallel programs, acti\ lties play their role 
and at other periods the three-R’s are scheduled This 
three-R schedule interrupts to that extent the continuous 
stream of acti\ lties leading on into other activities But 
the usual freedom and happiness contmues with little 
abatement There are also mam “progressne,” “Child- 
Centered Schools ’ m which the three-R’s are not sched- 
uled at all But the expert obsera er detects them The 
teachers see that these comentional school subjects are 
adro'th woven into the a cry fabnc of the actiaities 
This is the fifth i haractenstic The standard achieae- 
ment tests in the three-R’s must be met and they are met 
The traditional aaorh is accomplished and in addition 
these new actia 'ties also 1 

Such is the Actia ita r School found here and there 
throughout our countra No two schools follow exactla 
the same pattern There is great aanation, far gr ater 
than aaith the traditional schools But the fiae char- 
acteristics aboae presented are sufficiently common to 
stamp the Actiaita School the traditional curriculum, 
generousla supplemented ba actiaaties taken directly 
from life, some schedule but in the mam an untimed con- 


tinuous floxa of school work, a great deal of phy sical moi e- 
ment directed ba freedom bestowed upon the pupils, and 
through it all an apparent interest indicatiae of real 
happiness of the pupils “The Child Centered School ” 8 

This Actia ita School noaa so popular among pupils and 
teachers is probably only a makeshift between the old 
school of the formal three-R’s and the new school destined 
to provide soon a stalwart 9 education Let the descrip- 
tion above giaen m mere outline form a picture of the 
Actinty School as it now is After a aery limited dis- 
cussion of certain issues aatal in this new moaement a 
larger anew wall be in ea idence, pointing to an education 
for our children more interesting and more practical, 
more sa stematic and more disciplinary', than ea er before 
— a stalwart education 

FIVE VIT AL ISSUES 

i What objective maa well determine the work of the 
Elementary Schools’ What would the wisest and the 
best parents, business men, industrial leaders, laboring 
men, really want for their children’ An education, they 
say’ Custom interprets this as completion of the tradi- 
tional schools And this sounds reasonable Thus, for 
some years the more immediate objective has been the 
acquisition of control oaer the “tools”, a legacy' handed 
down to us through racial experience Parents baa e been 


See Collin!:;, E An Experiment with a Project Curriculum ccs-’Sa 
Alenam J L Child Life and the Curriculum . , I-.: 70 

* This is the title of a book written bj Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker attracting much attention and contributing enthusiasm to this new 
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reasonably satisfied if their children do well m the school- 
room arts, reading, writing, arithmetic, etc But the 
parent who more sympathetically observes his child and 
more keenly analyzes the very complex life into which his 
child must adjust himself, that parent thinks of efficiency 
in doing whatever his child is called upon to do as the 
more pointed and valuable objective The normal 
activities, behaviors, of children m home and community 
life are really more fundamental than the so called 
“ fundamentals” of the schoolroom 10 Within the past 
twenty years the projei t-method has become a eery 
popular means of appealing to pupils through their normal 
purposeful activities to induce m mterest m the assigned 
schoolroom subjects In the last few years the activity 
program has extended the emphasis upon activities and 
lessened the attention to the school subjects Both the 
project-method and the activity program indicate a 
definite trend toward life activities as the really fundi- 
mental objective “ Learning 5 certainlv, but living, 
primarily ” The parent wishes his child to read, write 
and cipher better only when such arts help the child to do 
better as normal life calls upon him Doing is becoming 
the chief objective, learning is of value as it contributes 
to doing 

3 What is the significance of children’s interests 7 
Interest is usually recognized as a large factor m the 
responsiveness of children If interested in making 
boats, boys will readily assign themselves to making 
boats, and m this be led to do things less interesting 
“Through pnmarv interests to secondary interests” has 
been a principle much used by teachers in the traditional 
school Pupils m the present Child Centered Schools are 
obv lously interested and delighted w ith their new school 
program And no less obviously is a very considerable 
amount of the old three R s being accomplished Phis 
current practice lays bare two very serious defects m our 
so-called progressive education Real values of school 
room subjects and child life activities are misjudged, 
and also the very moral fibre itself of these voung people 
is badlv weakened, even largely destroyed A pupil may 
make a boat to be used as a toy, a wholesome plaything 
or he may construct a boat as a study m floating bodies 
or a means of transportation In either case the activitv 
is of real value On the other hand, there may be occa- 
sion for the pupil to have knowledge of certain anth 
metical processes Here also is a real value However, 
to use the interesting making of a boat as the inducement 
to acquire certain arithmetical knowledge is virtually' to 
annihilate both values The “arithmetic” acquired is 
not functioning and a false function is assigned to the 
boat making But far more deplorable is the effect on 
the moral stamina of children This mterest indulgence 
dev elops a spineless child A coddled egg is good food, 
but a coddled child is a weakened member of home and 
community To use the normal interests of children as a 
means of accomplishing the formal interests of adults is 
an insult to childhood and a misinterpretation of the 
fundamental principle of interest Our present \ctiv lty 
Schools ate m need of a far larger view of pupil interests 


and subject-matter values But such a vte\ is rapidlv 
developing 

3 What should be the curriculum content of our ele 
mentary schools 3 \\ hat should our boy s and girls of six 
to twelve years of age study 5 Reading writing anth 
metic, spelling, geographv , etc This is the answer of the 
traditional school — and of most people It has long 
been assumed that these school subjects plav a large role 
m real life But m recent y ears students of «ocictv , of indu- 
try , of education, are coming to realize that people become 
equipped for real life by making contact with that life 
“Experience is a good teacher,” but school subjects are 
far removed from experience The project method of 
one and two decades ago and the activitv curriculum 
within the past decade are a part of this movement to a 
better curriculum These two innovations are reaching 
out of the old school into the new life of home and com 
munity Schools are reducing the time devoted to the 
three-R’s and correspondingly increasing the time given 
to the activities Tests and measurements indicate no 
lowering in the standards of achievement in the tradi 
tional subjects \\ hatev er be the profits in the activ i De- 
is pure gam for the new order The curriculum of this 
new order tends more and more to consist of the normal 
life of children and adults “Life is real, Life is earnest ’ 
sang the poet, but it is not all somber and senous Life 
consists of labor and leisure, work and play The “pro 
gressive” school follows suit Now there is trouble 
Senous danger is apparent Elementary school teacher- 
too little guided by adv anced studv and In capable super 
visors, have become enamored b\ the superficial doctnnc 
of interest and play The discipline of work m the old 
school has given way to the delights of play in the new 
And too few of our school officials, teachers and educa 
tional students realize the situation At this juncture 
Professor Bagley injects his caustic criticism “Plav mg 
at the Work of Education ’ !! " no matter how 
enjoyable one’s work, the moment that one confuses the 
work attitude with the play attitude one is m dinger 
The danger hes m the quite human temptation to av oid 
tasks which do not make an immediate appeal Tr\ as 
it may the progressiv e theory of education has not as v et 
managed to escape the fallacies of the doctrine of imme 
diate interest” This is a v\ ell descrv ed criticism and 
should serve as a senous warning Again the present 
Activity School needs a larger theory of progressive edu 
cation, and the critic himself should beware of a too 
limited interpretation of "immediate interest” The 
present Activity School is justified m its emphasis upon 
immediate interest, it is grossh m error in its conspicuous 
failure to mdoctnnate its pupils w ith the realization that 
they may have immediate mterest in hard work — l 
suitable work — as well as in gleeful plav In practice 
the Activity School does confuse work and plav Too 
much work is made plav ful This progress c mov ement 
must advance to the position of providing the school 
program with both work and plav — without confusing 
the tvv o The nature of each must be such as to v arrant 
pupils having immediate interest m each 12 


1 ° bee fundamentals m the Elementary School Curriculum by J L Menam Proceedings of the National Education M'oaalion 1909 169-17, 
11 Bagley, W C Education, Crime, and Social Progress Chapter % , page- S7-99 
1 Compare Menam, } t Child Life and the Curriculum, especially page- 355 - and 3°5-335 
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The New Wonder World, m its ten -volumes pre- 
sents a nch arrav of materials of the work and the ph\ 
character \ olumes \ , VI and IX are essentialh plav , all 
others are work These volumes represent the concrete 
life and environments of people, a curriculum quite in 
contrast to the three-R’s of the corn entional school, but 
strictlv in accord with child nature and in tune with 
modern trends in elementarv education 

4 W hv struggle so hard w ith methods of teaching' 5 
The problem of method arises when the teacher ‘finds 
difhcullv in inducing the pupils to learn what is required 
of them Two centuries ago Basedow was troubled in 
getting his little schoolbovs to read from the old horn- 
book He had the hornbook made of gingerbread The 
method spread to England 

‘ To Master John the English maid 
\ hornbook gi\ of gmcerbread 
\nd that the child ma\ learn the better, 

■V* he can name he eats the letter 
Proceeding thu'*, w ith \ a*t delight 
He spells and gnaws from left to right 

Our own modern schools use other activities to interest 
pupils in the schoolroom subiects A large part of the 
activ ltv program of our modern schools is essentialh 
based upon Basedow’s gingerbread method These 
activ lties are a doing procedure as an aid to the learning 
process Closelv allied to this is the hazardous dortnne 
of freedom recentlv so generouslv granted pupils 
Freedom encourages activate Activate promotes learn- 
ing Freedom and activ itv are thus used to camouflage 
uninteresting school work The close critic finds here a 
serious danger — a weakening of the morale of pupils 
and of that discipline needed in undertaking the uninter- 
esting When the Activ itv School succeeds in improvang 
the selection of studies and activaties the problem of 
method w ill largelv disappear 

5 How do we know what the schools are accomplish- 
ing 5 So long as these activaties are used to motiv ate the 
studv of the conventional subjects so long wall we be 
satisfied with achievement tests in the schoolroom sub- 
jects But the Activate School tends to identifv school 
and life as Dewev advised twentv-five vears ago Ere 
long we must measure school work m terms of its serv ce 
in the improv ement of home and communitv life Indeed 
just this is the latest call from business and industrial 
men 


THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL TO-MORROY 

The old traditional school had its strength but also its 
serious defects Educational evolution is doing its work 
The Activ itv School is a step in this ev olution Too httle 


svstem and too httle discipline claims the cntic, m 
contrast to the systematic discipline characteristic of the 
stalwart traditional school The serious student of cur- 
rent education is well aware of this though most teachers 
and school officials are quite blind to this situation 
This w eakness is largelv due to the undev eloped principles 
relating to the fiv e issues bneflv presented abov e The 
cntic who is adverse onlv, fails in tint long view which 
reveals, somewhat ahead of the present a Life Activitv 
School characterized bv 

1 A simple objective centered upon doing well the 

wholesome things of even day life, 

2 A simple childlike interest immediate but far- 

reaching in its effects, 

3 A curriculum stnctly m terms of the activaties and 

env ironments of children, 

4 A receding of the problem of method even to the 

v amshing point bv reason of the appropriateness 

of the studies and the activ lties, 

5 A measurement of results m terms of efficiency of 

behav lor in home and communitv hte 

Ov er the entrance of one of the most palatial depart- 
ment stores of this whole countrv (Bullock’s \\ llshire in 
Los Angeles) is engraved “Building a business that 
knows no completion ” Such is the Life Activ itv School 
if guided bv professional leaders and supported by appre- 
ciativ e parents 
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I NVITED to contribute an article to this volume I 
fed that I cannot do better than attempt to fi\ and 
record a few impressions that have taken shape during 
a sojourn of a little over two years on this continent 
The view I shall try to state is neither that of the visitor 
nor that of the lifelong citizen, but I am presumptuous 
enough to think that it may combine some of the fea- 
tures of both Recency of arrival may mean that a little 
of the freshness of early impressions is retained, while 
two years of work in a society so diversified as that of 
Quebec Province may serve as a guarantee of something 
of the insight and interest of the established citizen 
The point of v lew may receive still further definition 
if I add that some determinants of it are 

i Upbringing and education in England prior to the 
new era that was inaugurated by the Education Act of 
igoa 

2 Some eight years of educational work m England 
under the new conditions that were created by that Act 
3 Rather more than eighteen years of work in South 
Africa during the critical and constructive period that 
followed upon the achievement of Union m rpro These 
facts are mentioned not for any “Who's Who" reason 
but m order that the impressions I am about f o record 
may be interpreted with some knowledge of the kind of 
evpenence that has determined them 
From the standpoint that is here assumed, Canada and 
Canadian evpenence cannot be viewed as revealing a 
highly distinctive character of their own It needs no 
Statute of Westminster to determine that Canada is ev en 
more a part of the North American Continent than it is 
part of the Bntish Empire W hat the cultural differences 
will be — if any — that can give spintual significance to 
the forty -ninth parallel, is a question that, in the mam, 
has still to be worked out The answer may have little 
enough bearing on the political organization of the Con 
tment In the same way the status of complete autonomv 
that has now been attained by the British Dominions 
may be regarded as the end of a chapter that began in 
1776, without lmplvmg that what are now the United 
States might as well return to allegiance to the Bntish 
Crown The point I am making is that purely political 
distinctions are not of primary' significance on this Con- 
tinent where the understanding of its educational necessi- 
ties is concerned It is true that there are some distinc- 
tive features in Canadian education that can be traced 
to political and historical separateness, but thev are as 
nothing to the features shared m common with the 
United States as the result of a common geographical and 
economic setting The most distmetiv e thing m Canada 
is the Province of Quebec, and of that more account may 
hav c to be taken in the future 
Thus for the purposes of the observations that I am 
now making, Montreal is as good a lookout as New York 


or Chicago while m respect of the one great distinctive 
feature of Canada it is the best lookout 

From South Africa, as perhaps from Europe too in 
these days, North Amenta is seen above all thing-, is the 
land of experiment By this I do not mean that it is 1 
land where experiments are eagerlv tried out though 
that is true enough, I mean rather that it is 1 1 ind which is 
itself an experiment, and the mtcre-t of other people-, m 
it is primarily interest m that experiment I or thev , too 
are vitally concerned in the result, though cin um.-pint.es 
prev ent them from providing for themselv es so fav ounble 
and so spacious a laboratorv 
The substance of the experiment can be put roughlv 
and briefly in the form ot 1 question “ W bat kind of C ul- 
ture accords with and realizes the possibilities ot 1 ma- 
chine production age” 5 In other words, a question is 
old as human history itself is being put again in a new 
form, the old question of the cultural necessities and possi- 
bilities that arise from man s w ly of meeting his m llerial 
needs Current talk about the “breakdown of C ipi- 
talism", however true it may be from one standpoint 
only serves to obscure the issue for the educator \\ hat 
sets the problem for him is not the failure of capitalism 
but its success, if by “Capitalism ’ we art to mean a 
technique of production that can make at least the mat- 
erial basis of the Good f ife a possibility for ill If, when 
that possibility has emerged, the common idea! of the 
Good Life remains unachieved the defect is not in the 
economic sy stem per sc It is a defect m ideas in culture 
and is to be met by measures which, whatever form thev 
may take, are measures of cdut ition Current tendencies 
to belabour an abstraction called the “economic sv stem ’ 
lead nowhere unless we mean bv the economic svstem a 
bodv of ideas — a culture in fact — that stands in the 
way' of fulfilment of the new possibilities \\ hatev cr mav 
be our approach to the problem, the problem itself remains 
the same, how to achiev e a culture that vv ill do justice to 
all the opportunities that “Capitalism ’ has made 
available 

The only sensible place in which to look for an answer 
would seem to be m the field of educition if bv education 
we are to mean all the designed processes that bring 
about changes in ideas It is a realization of this laet 
that accounts for the growing tendency to cl um for edu- 
cation an autonomv of its own America ought to be the 
land where this autonomv is first achieved though there 
is no guarantee that this wall be the case 

Hovvev cr that may be there is no doubt at ill that the 
world’s interest m American Education springs from 1 
conviction that the tasl in hand is no le-s than we have 
stated it to be North American education is an attempt 
to realize a culture or it is just meaningless iu« And 
what is that culture if not the svstem 01 life and ideas ind 
values appropriate to an order of machine production 5 
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Russia is working at the same problem from a \ ery differ- 
ent starting-point and with rather different postulates, 
but it would be hazardous to maintain that the ultimate 
results wall be maternlh different 

I regard North America, therefore, as a w orld-labora- 
ton for a great experiment in which all mankind is 
xatallj concerned \\ hat are the conditions of the ex- 
periment and what are the methods of conducting it 5 
The answer to these questions is a critique of North 
American education 

There are two features of North American life that 
seem to be of cardinal significance in determining both the 
possibility of such a culture and the form it wall take 
Let us call them Duiamism and Democracy 

As for the first the American is probabh less dynamic 
than he likes to look, certainh less than he feels, and 
probably a good deal less than a rather apprehensixe 
Europe takes him to be Probabh much the same could 
be said about his democrat But after all allowance has 
been made we can still accept these two features as dis 
tmetn e and probabh decisn e Tor both ha\ e deep roots 
in geography and histon and are pow erful enough to gi\ e 
a strong familx resemblance to practicalh all the mhabi 
tants of the Continent xxhatex er their racial origin 
Moreoxer, as shaping forces, thej supplement and plax 
into one another m countless x\ ax s 

The dxaiamic qualitx of the American spirit is perhaps 
to be regarded as the energizing of a high potential in the 
original stock bx a fax ourable and accommodating 
Nature "Where Nature assumes a sterner and more 
capricious expression, as in South Africa, the same ori- 
ginal stock fails to rexeal the same dynamic qualitx It 
is a product of success, and of success won wath compara- 
tix e ease so that alw ax s arrogant man can com ementlx 
forget x\ hat Nature has done for him and can attribute 
the result to his oxxai mastering powers Like all peoples, 
Amencans are prone to generalize a plan and principle of 
life for all mankind from the conditions of their own 
experience So thex are apt to be a little impatient of 
less dynamic peoples xxhose enxironment has taught 
them a different lesson, thex are at times, contemptuous 
of those who haxe a respect for lustorx , thex assume too 
readilx that tradition means passixe acquiescence, and 
thex exaggerate the extent to which free “planning ’ is 
open to mankind as a xxhole Again thex are disposed to 
“pragmatize” science, to measure its xalue bx the work 
of a crudelx practical kind it can do and ex en at times, 
to look upon the scientist as a sort of tribal wizard w hose 
business it is to “do a magic” xxlien a harassed or per- 
plexed people is m trouble 

Thus the prex ailing philosophx is an optimistic one of 
success and of confidence in man’s power, bx planning 
to shape his destinies It would be deeplx interesting 
and profoundlx significant to obserx e the effect on Amer- 
ican philosophx of a long penod of adx ersitx The result 
would probabh be to correct some of the aberrations 
without changing the dominant character For we max 
be sure that much xxhich is obserx ed and commented 
upon to-dax is of the nature of aberration The real thing 
itself must not be judged too readilx bx its passmg and 
occasionallx extrax agant manifestations 

\\ ork done in what is called the “ Science” of Education 


affords an appropriate example There has been an 
amazing amount of it some of admittedlx doubtful value 
But xxhat matters is less the qualitx than the spirit of it 
Tor the most part the xxork is undertaken in much the 
same spint as that xxhich inspires industrial research 
If a technique is to be adopted it must be a planned, 
thought-out, and tested technique Moreoxer, the 
planning must be distinct from the execution, so that in 
education “experts” plan and teachers earn, out The 
underhung faith is, therefore, not so much a faith in 
“ Science” in the pure sense, as New toman Europe under- 
stood it, but rather a faith of the Baconian kind in 
“studies for the relief of man’s estate” 

The contrast xxuth Europe is most striking, and because 
of it Amencans are too apt to assume that European 
education is a thing of traditional routines, uncnticized 
and undxuiamic But such a xiexx leaxes out txxo xutal 
considerations One is tradition, which, so far from being 
a dead hand, is reallx a xxhole nch treasury of resource, 
operating xxuthm the school and xxithout, ex en apart from 
anx qualities of training or personalitx in the teacher 
The other is the teacher himself, required to be his oxvn 
“planner” rather than the x\ filing executant of the plans 
of another Europe tends to combine in the teacher two 
functions that America tends to separate 

But the American xxaj is the American wax, marked 
bx the planning, expenmental “making” spirit that is so 
distinctix e and, xvith all its aberrations so promising The 
pnee has to be paid for it, as xx e shall see but a thing so na- 
tix e is, in itself, bex ond criticism, and must just be accepted 

American djnamism is howexer, imperfectlx under- 
stood until it is related to Vmerican democracx There is 
no inherent reason xxhx democratic equality should 
alw ax s xxork itself out in a stronglx individualistic form 
as it has tended to do in America It might hax e taken a 
stronglj collectixe form as it has for instance, m Den- 
mark The special reason is to be traced, perhaps m 
the facts of economic historx , particularlx in the rapiditx 
xxith xxhich the Continent xxas occupied and the resulting 
strain to xxhich the social tissue was subjected M hat- 
ex er the cause, democracx has taken an indix idualistic 
colour and this fact, taken along xxith the djaaamism 
alreadx discussed, accounts for the main features of 
Amencan life and sets the problems xxhich the educator 
has to solve 

Optimistic dx namism and indixadualistic democracj 
xx hen considered together, wall be seen to make intelligible 
much that is characteristic of Amencan life The xagour 
and effectixeness of “pnxate” efforts as contrasted with 
the cumbrous and often unreal action of “public” 
authontx , the bewildenng xanetx and continual flux 
of group-life, xxith its ceaseless rhx thm of break-up and 
re-constitution, the deliberate making of planned com- 
munities that insist upon escaping from the plan, the 
standardization xxhich issues from a compounding of the 
blue-pnnt methods of “planning” xxith the equalitanan 
spint of democracx, the too readx facilitx wath xxhich 
blue-pnnt formula; take expression in legislation all 
these max be taken as illustrations of the conjoint action 
of the two dominant forces Together thej do seem to 
sum up most of the conspicuous manifestations of the 
Amencan xx ax 
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What, then, of the task of education in such a setting? 
It is dear that no education can be properly American 
which fails to take account of these two forces For the 
promise of the American Experiment consists precisely 
m the full development of them both To go back on 
them would be to give up the experiment Thus limits 
are set to the extent of American imitation of other 
models 

But, granted that education must take full account of 
these factors, in what form should that be done 5 A phi! 
osophy which substitutes for a real intellectual grip of 
its problem a docile watching and an equally docile 
following of “trends”, is apt to suggest that the task of 
education is to open out for Dvnamism and Democracy 
more and more channels of free operation There is a 
sense in which this is true, but the task is not fully under- 
stood if the all important need for criteria — for criticism 
— is overlooked Fulfilling the American experiment is 
not like watching a boiling stew pot, it is through and 
through a matter of activ e critical control 

This problem of control is then the real focus of all 
American education that claims to be at once Amencan 
and constructive As the life of the Continent matures, 
difficulties accumulate, as world relations grow in number 
and importance and an age of consolidation succeeds to 
an age of expansion, the problem w ill become more insist- 
ent, and its influence on the Amencan philosophv of 
education will become more marked The term “Disci- 
pline” is not popular among educators m some quarters 
and among others its true import is not well understood 
Nevertheless, m my \ tew , it is the key word to any phil 
osophy of education that is capable of meeting the real 
demands of the time 

This article may very well conclude with some attempt 
to indicate the. form in which the issue max be stated It 
can do no more But some clarification of w hat should be 
the focal point of all our thinking is so well worth while 
that e\ en a brief attempt at it may be justified 

The choice before us is not one between control and 
no control It is a choice between a control accepted by 
critical intelligence and a control forced upon us bv our 
own blind passions Americans are discovering that no 
one is less free than the libertine, and that no one is 
more free than he who has found his true obedience A 
genuine Christianity has alw iys taught this as its central 
lesson, the prodigal was a freer man when he “came to 
himself” m poverty and dejection, than when he was 
“seeing life” His freedom began when he accepted a 
discipline that was really the absolute and necessary' 
condition of his own well-being 

Absolutes and Categorical Imperatives are not popular 
in pragmatist America The Absolute is suspect as the 
archidiabolus who enclmns Promethean man But there 
is precedent to suggest to us what happens when we 
exorcise devils by the aid of devils Seven other devils, 
more wicked than the evicted one, return to take his 
place The expelled Absolute makes room for troops of 
false Absolutes that enter m and dwell there — standards 
of obligation accepted quite uncritically and obeyed to 
the soul’s destruction Can we not see them all crowding 
in' 1 Sheer Bigness, who destroys quality for the sake of 
mass, crude Success, who orders us to win at all costs, 


whatever may happen to the rules of the game, the \ iciou- 
imp who lurks m the cover of tint sinister phrase 
“Getting away with it ’, the moral and spiritual stand 
ardization which is the misbegotten offspring of mental 
indolence and fear, the pseudo science which would sub 
stitute formalized technique for the fullness of life thoe 
are some of the most conspicuous of the trooping would be 
tenants of the vacated soul 

Sometimes a philosophv of “Growth is put forward as 
providing a whip wherewith to chase the demons But 
so far from being that, it mav be just the wide open door 
through which thev enter I or cither the term is cmplv 
of concrete meaning here and now giving no signilicant 
guidance in the actual circumstances or it is giv en a con 
Crete meaning uncritically and used to sanction proce 
dures which, from the standpoint of actual concrete 
needs, are misdirected and misconceived \ Montreal 
pupil would “grow”, presumablv if vou taught him 
Sanscrit, so he would if vou taught him French It is not 
Growth that decides v our choice, and when we are looking 
for working standards of discipline a purelv formal con 
cept of Growth either gives us no help or misleads us bv 
tempting us to confuse our private prejudices with a 
universal principle “Growth ’ is like the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the Mean, it is a test to be ipplicd to decisions 
taken and actions performed on quite other grounds not 
itself a source of concrete guidance 

When we turn aside from emptv notion^ and look at 
the historic evolution of Vmerican life itself we must feel 
that all the best and most promising features in that life 
have sprung from the oper ltion of real absolute st mdards 
The gre it Americans so far as I can judge were never 
relativ ists They had far more of Socrates tli m of 
Thrasymachus m their composition \ certain austcrilv 
a sort of refined pnmitnencss and a broad often whim 
sical tolerance these were their outstmding clnrictcris 
tics Jefferson is a tvpe Thev lived stcadilv m the light 
of absolute standards “1 nt justitn rual coclum was 
their creed, and the game of life for them consisted in the 
knowledge and observ ance of its rules rather than in the 
winning of it bv anv means th it came to hand 

With them in v lew one is tempted to sav that a soplns 
ticatcd and relativ 1 st America is a de natured \merica 
which has lost its vv av and departed from its true mission 

But the Hound of Heaven still pur-ucs and his deep 
hayings have become somewhat louder of late lbs 
majestic instancy cannot easilv be avoided and signs of a 
return to Discipline are appearing 

There lies the danger, mil there too lies the supreme 
duty of the educationist to reach and define r concept of 
Discipline that will avert the dangers and sapsfv the 
real need There are examples enough in historv to show 
that when the need for discipline is felt the false di-ciphnes 
get their chance 

Dictatorship of the ov ert kind stems out of the question 
in America, though cov ert dictatorships seem less impo- 
sible Nor is much to be hoped from a \co Humanism 
that is a little too contemptuous of common sinful man 
a little too Pharisaical in making broad it' phvlactcnts 
and a little too rtadv to forget that a head in tlic heav cnx 
of severe classical mtellcctualism is lo-t if it is not con 
nected wath feet planted firmly on the earth of Nature 
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and the common passions and interests of men The 
philosophy of discipline that we need is one for the 
workshop and the market-place and not for the stud} 
alone 

If it is not found be sure that substitutes for it mil 
merit abh operate Min must ha\ e standards to li\ e b\ 
and if he cannot or w ill not achie\ e them cnticalh on a 
long i lew , he will pick them up uncnticall} on a short 
Men The fa\ ounte just non seems to be “science ’ 
interpreted as a source of formalized and fool-proof 
techniques of life and action The influence of i machine 
age is plain enough here Almost literall} the iron of 
the machine enters into min’s verv soul, and com erts his 
thinking into the cold geometn of chilled steel So the 
scientist becomes i sort of tnbil magician to deh\er 
magics for the relief of man’s distress ind thus i false 
finaht} is given to life’s ever-growing techniques To 
interpret the life values of science is part of the great 
mission of America, and i just estimate of the controlling 
vahditv of science is i necessarj condition of the disci- 
pline we seek But misinterpretations of the meaning 
and purpose of science, and illicit extensions of the ringe 
of its authority tend to defeat rather than assist the object 
in v lew 

\ aluable and necessarv as the achiev ement of scientific 
techniques mav be, the real need of the moment is to be 
met rather bv the methods of critical philosophv I\ hat 
we hav e to do is to think out afresh the problem of Free- 
dom and revise prett} drasticallv our inherited notions 
of its conditions For a right knowledge of the conditions 


of Freedom is Discipline, or at least the condition of anv 
Discipline that does not inv olv e slav ery B} that cnticd 
process all our established life-attitudes will be affected 
patriotism, acceptance of science religious tradition the 
economic sv'stem school administration — all will be 
concerned together with mam others A slow but sure 
rev aluation throughout our common life is mv olv ed, and 
the instrument of it can be onlv a real liberal education 
of the critical intelligence Teachers reallv free and 
educated (not merelv “trained’ ) must be the directors of 
it, and thus it is dear that a genuine autonomv of educa- 
tion lies at the heart of the problem 

A certain disorderhness together with a certain pnm 
ltiveness will alwavs be characteristic of a health} 
American life It will have ceased to be itself when it 
loses them, when it becomes neat and tidv , sophisticated 
and dead But a healthv disorderhness without — the 
witness of active intelligence — is a whollv different 
thing from deadlv lawlessness within The two are often 
confused, and not onh b} observers from outside It is 
the lawlessness, not the disorderhness that constitutes 
our problem Its conquest is the true vindication of 
Freedom, and the positive weapons of a liberal education 
are the onlv instruments of warfare that will not destrov 
the sought-for-pnze itself 

\\ hen the conquest has been achiev ed in all the mam 
theatres of Amencan life, America will have a Tradition 
Then the world will have to look elsewhere for a labora 
torv for its next experiment At times I wonder whether 
that will be Africa, with colour as its chief interest 
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A MLRICA must realize that there must be a whole- 
ness and completeness to education that embraces 
the all important matters of health, scholarship, and 
character In this paper I shall discuss the one phase of 
health We must preserv e health, we must foster the idea 
of thorough, painstaking mastery of subject matter and 
straight thinking, and we must make both conserve and 
develop strong moral character The duty of a school 
superintendent is to foster, promulgate, defend, propose 
and execute, as far as possible, such a program for the 
adults, as well as the children of a community 
It is evident that the preservation and strengthening of 
our physical inheritance through health is one of our 
greatest duties Sickness, as a drain upon our economic 
resources, deserves first consideration Dr Ira Dublin, 
statistician for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany, shows that sickness costs America annually about 
seven and one half billions of dollars This is about 
twice the cost of the entire United States Government 
It is about three times the combined expense o! all the 
forty eight state governments for everv cause One \ ear 
of sickness would support the present educational facili 
ties for three years on the present basis or provide three 
times as good facilities for one yeaT Remember that this 
is the cost of that sickness which becomes so acute that the 
individual must stop work, how much the cost of the 
ordinary cold and other so called mild sicknesses which 
reduce our working capacity, though we remain on the 
job can never be estimated 
The amazing thing in this enormous cost is that eighty 
per cent of this sickness is clearly and easily preventable 
through proper education in the home, school, com 
mumty, and church Does not the economic side of sick- 
ness make its banishment a subject of first rate impor 
tance m the thinking and work of a school superintendent 
and school board 5 If education could reduce sickness by 
fifty per cent it would pay the educational bill of the 
United States two and one half times 
It is most difficult to separate economic and social 
problems, but if the latter could be analyzed as objec 
tively and concretely as the former you would find that 
sickness is not only our greatest economic drain, but our 
greatest enemy to social progress Sickness breaks up the 
home Of two hundred seventy seven divorce cases in a 
recent court a social worker discovered that sickness was 
the direct cause of one hundred and forty three and a 
contributing cause m many others The sickness of 
father or mother interferes with the orderly running of the 
home, disturbs the farrnlv hfe The cost of death and 
burial often takes the place of the cost of a year m college 
or high school Sickness of either parent takes the girl 
out of school and places upon her shoulders prematurely 
the running of a home The father’s illness robs the boy 
of high school and college, takes away the pleasures of 
boyhood, sours his hfe by undue strain and responsibility 


No tornado is as destructive of human life as an 
epidemic of smallpox or “flu” No drought in \mcrica 
has ever produced the disastrous social effects that an 
epidemic of measles or diphtheria has precipitated, no 
pest or boll weevil or “hoof and mouth disease” or ' fruit 
fly ” ever wrought the social or economic havoc of tuber 
culosis, and vet municipal, state and national govern 
ments have met these emergencies with millions of ap 
propnation and armies of workers, with punctilious and 
aggravating quarantine treatment and inspection But 
public health has ever been but poorly supported by citv , 
state, or national government Decaying fruit, accumu 
iated masses of sick cattle or a thousand homes wrecked 
by a storm are objectified and made concrete bv their 
very materiality and money costs But acres of tomb 
stones and grave markers with “age one year” or “age 
forty years” seem to make but little impression upon the 
social and economic consciousness of America 

THE NEED FOR INSPECTION 

\s Superintendent of Schools, 1 have conceived of and 
taught that there are three great phases of our health 
program m Atlanta 

Tirst, there is inspection The gov ernment requires m 
spection of trams, elevators, machines dealing vuth the 
public Indiv iduals think m terms of inspection for auto 
mobiles, furnaces, electric transmission and power lines 
Adults and children should have at least an annual in 
spection bv a competent physician and dentist Cer 
tainly teachers and children in public schools should be 
inspected at public expense If the State of Georgia has 
a right to force a child to attend school, and if health 1 = 
the major factor in indiv idual and racial education surely 
the state should inspect its children for their indiv idual 
good and for the protection of those with whom thev 
associate This is the basic philosophy upon winch we 
have stood m insisting that our children, teachers, and 
employ ees be examined at city expense 

It is strange how willingly we pay for an inspection of a 
title to our land and how reluctantly we pav for an in 
spection of the title to our most valuable possession — 
our health Practically even man wall insist upon an in 
spection of his title to property, not five per cent will 
insist upon inspection for health He who can convince 
men and women of their need of health inspection and 
who leads to periodic inspection of children is a greater 
philanthropist than he who donates millions to a hospital 
to treat the sick One is cunng, the other preventing 
America needs more prey entry eness and fewer hospitals 
This is our message for Atlanta and America 

The second div lsion of our health program is correction 
Whatever defect the inspection discloses should be cor 
rected immediately If allowed to remain, it becomes a 
barrier to dev elopment a w eakenmg of the entire pin steal 
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man, and m cases of mam diseases a means of infection 
to others It is worse than folh to inspect without 
follow-up In this field, we need the cooperation of the 
home, the commumtj , and all organized social agencies 
In Atlanta w e ha\ e tried to make all feel the responsibility 
for correcting a child’s defects Just as the city or state 
should pay for inspection, here the indixidual parent 
should pay , w here\ er able for corrects e measures The 
citx or state should not be expected to pax the expense of 
filling children’s teeth or paving for the phx sician’s bill 
After inspection, the first responsibihtx belongs to the 
home The rax ages of tuberculosis, the enormous death 
toll of cancer, the mounting death rate from kidney and 
heart troubles could be x erx materially reduced or prac- 
tically obliterated if minor defects and incipient tenden- 
cies were corrected It is passing strange how much at- 
tention the state and the mdix idual w ill gix e to the cor- 
rection of defects in lands and properties and how little 
they will gixe to the correction of physical, mental, or 
moral defects in people 

It is the business of the schools to educate Surety no 
greater demand comes upon us than to educate to saxe 
life If a child falls m the wax of a rushing train or speed- 
ing automobile and someone risks life to saxe the little 
life from destruction, we nghtlx proclaim the hero and 
award the medal But dailx the public health nurse in 
the street or school, the white-capped saxior of childhood 
in room or ward, snatches thousands from death in the 
common ex erx dax experience of life and few approx e or 
commend The classroom teacher, who by daily admoni- 
tion secures the care of teeth or the remoxal of tonsils, 
becomes a greater sax lor of life than she who ministers in 
shell-torn fields or trench hospital 

The chief xalue of correction and that in which the 
school is preeminentlx interested is education — training 
the child to act on the ad\ ice of a competent phy sician 
This habit must be inculcated by fix e agencies 

FIVE AGENCIES 

1 The classroom teacher must be interested in the 
health of the child As in character education, x ocational 
guidance and citizenship training, here the classroom 
teacher is the chief health adxisor She sees the child 
ex erx dax , she obserx es him most carefullx know s his 
weaknesses and strength The results of inspection 
should be known to her She should be first to urge cor- 
rection This must be accomphshed in such a wax that 
no child will be embarrassed or be made morbid about his 
condition The child is a whole child, the teacher should 
see him as a whole and teach all of him She must, 
therefore, be charged with the responsibihtx of getting 
the home to apph correctixe measures The teacher 
must make contact xxith the home for the home alone 
can approx e and accomplish the correction 

2 After the teacher has done her Lest the nurse should 
take the remaining names xisit the home, talk tactfully 
with the parents, urge the correction This will usually 
effect the results desired 

3 If teacher and nurse hax e failed the principal should 
trx There wall be but few cases remaining if the princi- 
pal has secured the proper relationship with his patrons 


4 If these three agencies fail, then a painstaking com- 
mittee of the Parent-Teacher Association should strix e to 
secure the correction 

5 If all of these fail, the supenntendent should by 
letter and x lsit prex ail upon the parent to hax e correctix e 
measures apphed No discoxered defect should be al- 
lowed to remain uncorrected At least an attempt to 
correct it should be made The principal defect of the 
majority of health programs has been in the correctixe 
dixasion Many school sx stems hax e been content when 
they haxe secured medical and dental inspection and 
hax e notified the home Somehow w e hax e felt that here 
the school responsibility ended Not so 1 This fallacy 
again grows out of our failure to recognize our responsibil- 
ity to educate the whole child Tor a hundred years we 
haxe thought of educating the mind of the child Now, 
we must realize our responsibility to a whole life lie 
might as xx ell gne a child a test to determine lus knowl- 
edge of English and send a notice of his defects to his 
parents and leaxe the matter there The purpose of a 
health program is not medical and dental inspection 
alone, it is sickness prexented, life conserxed, the child 
made ox er as far as possible 

PREVENTION 

The third, last, and most important part of a health 
program is that it should be prex entix e In order to pre- 
x ent sickness w e must get our philosophy straight We 
must beliex e that sickness can be prex ented V e must 
beliex e that health is the normal state of man I thank 
God that I can enxision a sickless xxorld xxhere babies 
enter in health, grow to adulthood, maturity , run down 
like tired men and xxomen, sleep, and breathe no more 
The conquest of disease xx ill come as rapidly as our faith 
and knowledge increase, and knowledge is the child of 
faith 

I shall suggest four or fixe prex entix e measures that 
must be apphed by the diligent supenntendent and by the 
community health program We must put to xxork the 
little knowledge which xve haxe gained and while it may 
be exceedingly small, as compared to that larger knowl- 
edge which is undiscoxered, it is exceedingly great as 
compared to the know ledge of the past It is as much the 
business of a school sx stem to teach the application of the 
formulas discox ered bx Pasteur, the great scientist of the 
ages, as it is to teach a language or mathematics Our 
first obligation therefore, is to put into practice what 
science has discox ered 

There is no need that any child should ex er die from 
diphthena, smallpox should be unknown, for a com- 
munity to hax e a case of typhoid fex er is to indict itself 
for criminal negligence Recently new w ax s and means 
of prex entmg the awful rax ages of tuberculosis and cancer 
hax e been announced bx the medical w orld and the great 
death rate from kidney diseases can be prex ented bx the 
use of the discox enes which modern medicine and science 
hax e gix en us Me hax e magmf ed the lix es of men w ho 
hax e caused the death of thousands and millions upon the 
battlefield, let us exalt the fixes of those who haxe 
through their knowledge sax ed and wall continue to sax e 
millions of fixes through the discox enes of science, and 
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>et us teach m every classroom, from kindergarten through 
all our adult work, that man must pre\ ent sickness by 
applying the great discoveries which modern science and 
the world of medicine and surgerv have revealed to us 

Another important preventive measure is to educate 
the childhood of a community to the need of pure water 
clean streets, sanitary sewerage, the rightful inspection of 
teeth defects and the cooperation with the medical and 
scientific agencies that are insisting that the Gov ernment 
shall enact and enforce laws that will protect society 
against bad milk, bad water, bad food, or bad sanitary 
conditions of any kind If children were actually in 
structed m these affairs as assiduously and as carefully 
and as conscientiously as they are instructed m Latin or 
mathematics, the state of the world would be very dif 
ferent to day 

Here again I must stress that all of this must be educa 
tne We must not simply see that the child has these 
modern discoveries applied to his own life, but that he is 
educated and trained so that he will apply these same 
principles to his own children as they come into the 
world As far is humanly possible, all of these services 
should be rendered by a family physician and by a family 
dentist Again I must emphasize the fact that we are 
training people, not pauperizing them, that we are build 
mg constructive citizenship, not teaching people to de 
pend upon a patriarchial form of government, that we are 
training men and women to think and to act for them 
selves and not to be dependent upon a state, county, or 
city 1 he most important education m the world is that 
which engenders thrift, independence, and self reliance m 
the soul of the student For those children whose parents 
are absolutely unable or who are positively unwilling, the 
clinic must and should be provided, but this should be for 
a decrtasmglv small number 

In the fourth place, prevention will come largely as we 
understand how the body is built, and what foods support 
it best The knowledge of food is possibly the greatest 
preventive of sickness Home economics departments 
correctly manned and actively carnang out the right 
principles with regard to food and clothing should de 
crease the death rate and multiply the efficiency and use 
fulness of our citizens 

THE IMPORTANCE Or SLEEP 

Sleep is a great factor in preventive medicine and in 
building the health of a child We must understand that 
sleep plays an important part in life throughout its entire 
span Many people get the idea that children need sleep 
but that older people do not It is an awful travesty on 
our society that we have more men and women in the 
insane asylums of the country than we have m the “ V” 
grade colleges of the United States Much of this may be 
due to lack of sleep Sancho Panza said, “ Blessings on him 


who first invented sleep,” and Shakespeare declared 
“Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care ” It i- 
the business of the teacher to teach the child how to sleep 
Cur homes need to be built in places when, we can rest in 
quietude How different the refreshment that comes from 
the sleep of a night spent in a quiet countrv place from 
that of one spent in a noisy cih hotel ' W e may hav e 1 cen 
unconscious all night but the restfulness of our sleep b is 
1 een disturbed We are to teach that our residence 
lions are to be awav from the noisv street from the blare 
of the automobile horn, from the rattle of the street car 
,rom the noise of trucks, and that we are to have hon o 
situated where quietude really comes and rest restore 
the tired mind and body 

New social planning must begin m the life of vourn, 
children that they may understand and know the need of 
sleep 1 once had an opportunity to nkMr Ldi*on how 
long he slept, and he made the verv sigmlicint reply- 
“I sleep whenever I get sleepy ” In nn opinion we have 
taught the wrong lesson from the life of Thomas \ 
Eoison There mav have been periods in his life whin Jit 
did remain up and at his work through sheer interest lit t 
whenever he became sleepv and tired he relaxed and slept 
and so his mind was abundantly able to earn on his work 
The proper amount of sleep taken under the proper con 
ditions, will bring to the life restful refreshment that will 
recreate and re 1 m igoratc both mind and body 


HI IRS OF ALL THL AGES 

\bove all, we should teach the young box and voun„ 
girl that they are heirs of all the ages that what thev ari 
has not come to them as a result of their own actions but 
by the accumulated activities zeal hardihood and 
strength of multiplied thousands of ancestors, that his 
bodv belongs not to him alone but to them and that he 
must be true to the past The child must 1 e taught tlrt 
there is a future — not only to be In ed In himself hut to 
be lived by’ his children and his children’s children ard 
that if stronger children are to be 1 orn to him he must pit 
serve the physical inheritance winch he has received frero 
his ancestors and must strengthen it This plulcscphv 
can be taught in a hundred wavs by the home the com 
munity and the schools and it must be taught He ari 
giving our bovs and girls the wrong conception of life 
We are filling our mouths with “don'ts ’ when wc should 
be filling them with encouragement and exhortation to 
activ ltv \\ c arc continually c av mg to our children — 
“don’t don’t, don’t ” when everything within them is 
rising up and saving — “do, do, do ” \\ e are continually 
reminding our children not to drink not to smoke not t<> 
curse not to be immoral Instead the great challentf 
should be thrown down to them to live a life that will 
count through the ages 
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T HE problem of guiding children in their actix dies 
becomes increasingly interesting and challenging 
New materials, new realms for adventure, new things to 
investigate are constantl v being made a a ailable F urther- 
more, we are beginning to understand children better 
Ye see them not as mental machines that must be run 
efficiently and rapidly through certain mental disciplines 
but rather as living human beings with likes and dislikes, 
fears, yearnings, jealousies inadequacies, and sympathies 
In the past, only the very wise teacher saw how under- 
nourishment w as related to failure in Latin, or how a high- 
strung nature contributed to poor examination papers 
To-day even the inexperienced teacher is expected to be 
able to see beyond her pupils’ surface behavior, and to 
fathom the complicated underlying currents She sees 
them physically active and buoyant with health, or pale 
and inactive, fatigued and nervous The modem teacher 
is concerned with each child as a totally reacting organ 
ism, with physical, mental, and emotional life interacting 
and interdependent 

The conception ot child life imphes that at any one mo- 
ment m a child’s hfe what he does depends not only upon 
what he knows or has learned, but also upon his physical 
condition and his emotional condition A fifth-grade boy 
who has had a breakfast of orange juice, oatmeal, soft- 
boiled egg, toast and milk, in an unhurried atmosphere, 
with no nagging or quarreling, and who had ten hours of 
sleep dunng the night, will come to school in a state con- 
ducive to good learning and wffiolesome activity Whereas 
another boy w ho had only seven hours’ sleep in a stuffy 
warm room who had to be called five times and then 
scolded by his father before he got up, who made a hurried 
inadequate toilet and then swallowed quickly some hot 
biscuits, marmalade and coffee while his mother nagged 
about his manv misdemeanors and his father argued wath 
the mother about her lax discipline and indulgence of the 
boy — comes to school in a nervous, emotional, fatigued 
state that w ill prevent him from learmng, make him un- 
pleasant tow ards his school fellow s and generally unsatis- 
factory m school In a w ord, a child cannot be dealt w ith 
on the basis of his mental age alone Intelligence tests 
ha\ e been a great aid to teachers in helping them adjust 
school work to the ability of students However, it must 
alwaxs be remembered that besides intelligence other fac- 
tors influence learning greatly, such as the personality 
pattern, the emotional condition at the time, general 
physical status, and present interests or dnves Unless 
the teacher adequately understands child development 
from this balanced and total point of xiew, w r e wall con- 
tinue to find m our schools children who can read but who 
don’t like books, children wath normal intelligence who 
fail in six-grade arithmetic, children who know social 
science but who nexer can take part in discussions, chil- 
dren wath high I Q 's xx ho are lonesome and unhappy 7 in 
school life, children who steal, play hookey and run away 


from home, children xxho are kept back year after year 
but haxe an I Q of 120 

Dunng the past fexx y 7 ears several interesting studies 
have been made of school failures, to determine the 
causes In a Baltimore public school 35 children xxere 
reported by parents and teachers to be haxang difficulty 
m keeping up in one or more school subjects and to be 
difficult children to handle Examination showed that 
only 7 16 xxere mentally 7 retarded The remaining 19 xxere 
found to hax 7 e certain personality difficulties such as shy- 
ness, laziness, inattention, sensitix eness to criticism, day 7 - 
dreammg and fears which seemed to be the causes of 
failures in school 

Practically 7 ex ery 7 school clinic has had one case of a 
“ non-reader” xxhose poor habits in reading w ere primarily 
due to his need of eye-glasses We also have begun to 
accept without much question the fact that infected ton- 
sils, nasal drip, mal-nutntion and other phx sical defects 
may haxe a decided effect upon general behaxnor includ- 
ing personality 7 as xxell as school progress This under- 
standing of the child as an integrated being xvith all 
phases of hfe constantly interdependent and interacting is 
probably one of the most fundamental in all education 
It is this conception of integration that has brought 
psychologists, nutritionists, pediatricians, psychiatrists, 
nurses and educators together m an effort to study child 
dexelopment m some of the research institutes in the 
United States 

Another important aspect of child development and 
one closely 7 related to that of integration is continuity 
Continuity imphes that each moment of a child’s hfe is 
, inseparably 7 tied w ith the past and is basic for the future 
Life itself is a nex-er-ending process Each new individual 
xxho is born has had nine months of groxxth before he 
comes into the xxorld The period of embryonic and 
foetal grow th is one of the most fascinating because of its 
great rapidity In the short span of 2S0 day 7 s the ax erage 
baby dexelops from a microscopic organism only 1/125 °f 
an inch long to a baby from 1 7 to 21 inches long and 5 to 
9 pounds m xx eight During the first month of hfe the 
rate of growth is 9999, but by the 9th month the rate has 
decreased to 45 The accompanynng chart from Gesell 
shoxxs the rate of human dexelopment from birth to iS 
y ears of age 

Such a diagrammatic presentation indicates clearly 
that human grow th is a continuous process wath a grad- 
ually 7 decre ising rate of dex elopment It shows that the 
proportion of dex elopment attained at the age of 6, xxhen 
the child enters school, is three times that attained in the 
next txvelx e years of his school hfe These first six years 
have great importance developmentally The full sig- 
nificance of groxx th during the first six years stands forth 
xixadly xxhen one compares a nexxbom babe xxath a six- 
y 7 ear-old child From a helpless infant he has grown to a 
dependable child In motor dex 7 elopment we find him at 
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Birth 3 yrs 6 yrs. 12 yrs. 18 yrs. 

O ® • • • 



From 1 The Mental Growth of the Pre School Chid by Arnold Gesell By permission of Pic Ma miUan Compaiw ptAU ifer> 
GRAPHS OF PHYSICAL AND MENTAL GROWTH 

The upper figure is adapted from Minot s graph, -bowing the phvsical growth of man from birth to maturitv with verti il 
lines added to mark the duration of the periods required for each 10% addition to the weight (See M not Igr Grm'h and 
Death, Putnam s N Y ) 

The lower figure illustrates the arrangement of developmental interval- Beginning at 3 month- thc-c interval- are -o 
placed as to >itld the following sequence of developmental quotients 2 i, *S 3 -t *i> 3 i 3 i '3 's There 1- an analogous 
concentration of mental growth in infancj The older the child gets, the longer it takes to develop a proportionate amount 
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birth unable to hold up his head without support, but 
accomplishing this bv the time he is four months old At 
nine months he sits alone and craw Is,' by' one year stands 
alone and walks New motor feats occur then in rapid 
order going up and down stairs, climbing, running, and 
before six jumping, hopping and often shipping He can, 
during these y ears also, if opportunity is proa ided, learn 
to be expert on the saving, the slide, the jungle-gym, 
teeter, jouncing board, etc 

His social de\ elopment during these first six years is 
just as startling The newborn gi\ es no sign of social in- 
terest, his response to people being undifferentiated from 
his response to other objects which have qualities of 
temperature, pressure, resistance, etc E\ en his smile is 
only a reflex, not until the second or third month does he 
smile m response to clucking or an adult smile Gradu- 
ally during the first x ear the baby ’s smile becomes more 
and more a method of communication By the time a 
child is three or three and one-half, he has learned mo=t of 
the tricks of social intercourse Children of this age show 
definite personality traits such as being popular with 
other children, making friends easily' xxntli adults, retiring 
from social contacts, seeking companionship of other 
children, being accepted or rejected by them, being sought 
by' other children They hay e learned how to get yxhat 
they want from others by' smiling, or bullying, or fighting 
or asking politely', or cry mg and screaming, or distracting 
the other person’s attention These xarious methods 
they use m quick succession as the occasion may demand 
By six a child will also have learned a host of routine 
habits w hich hay e to do w ith eating, eliminating sleeping 
washing and dressing He yx ill hax'e learned ways of 
solving lus problems asking mother to do it, crying or 
having a tantrum w alking aw ay and leaving it mxmp 
ulatmg, try mg new methods, sitting still and doing noth 
ing His language w ill hay e increased from the initial 
birth cry to a x ocabulary of some 1 500 to 3000 w ords He 
can express readily all his interests and desires and ex- 
change experiences with his peers and adults 
In fact, our schools receix e fix t- and six-x ear-old chil- 
dren into kindergarten and first grade wath literally hun 
dreds of habits well established with definite personali- 
ties, with abilities and interests dex eloped along many 
lines Teachers are realizing that in order to guide these 
children effectix ely m school they must know something 
first of where the child is m his dex elopment and second 
w hat his dex elopmental history has been during the x ears 
before the school has seen him Many schools are pro- 
xiding for conferences between teachers and parents be- 
fore school entrance in order that teachers max gain this 
insight into the dex elopmental history of the child 
Furthermore we are finding some educators xxho be- 
hex e that it is important not only that teachers Should 
know about child grow th during the preschool x ears but 
also that they as educators should haxe some p„rt in 
guidance during this period Nursery schools for children 
t\xo to fixe are offering in many communities opportuni- 
ties for parents to receix e help in the guidance of children 
during these important y ears Some of these hax e been 
called guidance nurseries because they haxe a flexible 
time program for the children in terms of the family needs 
and offer to parents help m the home and conferences on 


special problems Often study groups for parents of nre- 
school children are conducted by the school before the 
children are readv to enter m order that help and guidance 
may be given In this way the school is realizing the im- 
portance of continuity in education 

If w e accept the principles of continuity' and integration 
w e read lx recognize the importance of home and family 
life on child development It is sometimes startling to 
teachers to realize what a great advantage the home has 
ox er the school in the matter of time alone A child is m 
school about fix'e hours a day and under home guidance 
about eighteen hours Part of this time is spent in eating 
and sleeping, but these are important penods from the 
standpoint of child dex elopment The nutrition of a 
child is fundamental to good phx sical health and also to 
good mental health Dietary and food habits depend 
upon the home The hours of s>eep sleeping conditions, 
and the child’s habits of going to bed sleeping soundly , 
and rising promptly affect not only phx sical condition but 
personality as well If the school through its health pro 
gram is fundamentally to affect child life it must do so 
through w orking wath parents Parents are in control not 
only of the nutrition of children and habits of sleeping but 
also of personal hygiene including cleanliness, habits of 
elimination and the spread of infection among the family' 
group 

School people talk a great deal to day about educating 
for leisure without seeming to reahze that the child’s 
leisure time is spent outside of school Parents are the 
ones who reallv are guides of a child’s leisure I f is they 
who decide whether it will be spent on the street in his 
ow n home or a neighbor’s y ard, in the library , in fields 
and woods, in the moves, or under supervision of the 
scout leader, Y M C A secretary , or camp director 
Someone has said that “hobby -less children come from 
hobby less homes ” Unless parents hax e actix e, creatix e 
interests dunng their leisure, children will x erx likely reh 
exclusix elx on the mox ics detectix e stories and the auto 
for their diversions or wall depend upon some organiza- 
tion to direct and plan their leisure If teachers are in- 
terested and concerned w ith the leisure actix lties of their 
children they must work with and through the parents of 
these children Some schools are making the school the 
center for adult recreational activities in the evening 
Sunning pool and gymnasium pottery, metal and wood 
work shops, d incing, music and art studios, photography 
studios are open for parents and adults in the community 
In this w ax parents hax e an opportunity to build leisure 
interests that are in a real sense creatix e and re-creational 
Such parents hax e rich resources to stimulate their owm 
children m wholesome leisure actixnties Recently' there 
have appeared in current periodicals lamentations by 
parents that they have no influence in their children’s 
Iix es because school, scouts and camps — organized and 

professionally directed ire absorbing all the time of a 

child leaving him no time to be free to choose This kind 
of criticism is only too true, but the best remedy for such 
regimentation of leisure is a home rich in opportunities 
and parents vigorously interested m actix e play' 

Another phase of the dex elopment of children in which 
the home has a peculiar influence is m emotional develop 
ment — personality M e in America hax e long gix en 
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perfunctory praise to the home as the center of influence 
on character It has been onl\ m rather recent years 
that the plea has come for schools to enter upon the field 
of character education This plea has been justified on 
the basis that the home has not been doing its job ade 
quate'y and that the school must enter m order to prev ent 
increase of delinquency, to insure better young people 
Is this justified 5 Certainly if we turn to the results of 
studies of juvenile delinquents we must admit the truth 
of the major premise — the home has failed in its ancient 
task of character building Miriam \ an \\ aters of the 
Juvenile Court m Los Angeles says m 1 oulh in Conflict, 
“In three generations of American family life the goal has 
changed from rearing healthy activ e children to goals of 
modern business Children are prematurely encased in 
brick an 1 stone Routine is dull, monotonous Need for 
adventu r e is not met These boy s and girls become in 
corrigible steal he, run avvav, throw morals overboard ’ 
In a group of boys and girls studied m Boston the follow- 
ing conditions were found to b- cither direct or contribut 
ing causes to the delinquent behavior, unknown parent 
age, failure to give proper education in se\ matters, lyang 
and misrepresentation to children by older people cs 
ptcially parents, use ot profane or suggestive language in 
the home It is noticeable that all of these indicate a 
failure of the home to do its p irt but the author states 
that more significant than any of these was the lack of 
close sympathetic confidential relationship between the 
parents and the child Further ev idence of the failure of 
the home to meet its responsibility in personality dey elop 
ment can be found in the case studies of problem children 
in school presented by Say les Of the tyventy six cases of 
failing and maladjusted school children there w ere twenty 
whose personal difficulties were definitely allied to home 
conditions and parental attitudes The er idence is still 
more v iv id w hen the child w ith the behay lor problem is of 
preschool age It is probably quite fair to say that in 
practically all cases of stealing, tantrums eatingproblems 
running away enuresis, nightmares, masturbation nail 
biting among children below six, the home md parents are 
primarily responsible Dr Thom has said “The home 
must be considered the workshop m w hich the personality 
of the child is being dey eloped and the personalities of 
the parents w ill make up to a large extent the ment il 
atmosphere in which the child has to In e This mental 
atmosphere may easily become contaminated and quite as 
dangerous to the ment il life of the child as scarlet fever or 
diphtheria would be to lus physical well being ” 

Evidence could be piled up to show that in many 
American homes to day children are not recciv mg the 
kind of guidance which leads to well rounded personality 
character able to cope with the vicissitudes of modern 
living What then is the school to do’ Certainly a con 
cern for the total development of the child will help, a 
consideration for all aspects of the growing personality of 
each child is essential Character education of this tv pe 
is basic to all the interests and concerns of the school 
But at the same time we must remember that unless 
children are taken out of the home as m the English board 
tng school, the home and family will still have a primary 
influence on character No matter what the program of 
the school, the program of the home runs on with its great 


potentialities for good or bad The solution v ould Hem 
to he in the responsibility of the school lor family and 
parent education Changed adult'- m the home w ill mean 
changed children Parents who understand why children 
behave as they do what effect parents attitudes and lie 
havior have upon children how personality is the effect 
of envaronmcntal influences — parents who have 1 ion 
ception of their own influence upon iluklrens eharuur 
will have a basis for improv mg family life In many n-e- 
the difficulty m the f imih group is due to a faulty parent 
child relationship such as an ov erbeanng f ither a solicit 
ous mother, a mother who wanted a girl instead of a bov 
i father who dislikes children ‘sometimes this become- 
complicated because of the rel ilion-lnp between husbind 
and w ife such as a suspicious jealous hti'b md i nagging 
wife, an unloved wife, i cold au-lere hu-band A third 
factor may be the relation of either father or mother to 
his or her pi ice m life such as a mother who give up i 
good job to get married and who hates housework a 
father who is a poet at heart, sensitive bcoutv loving 
but whose job is selling automobile tire- Such condi 
tions ire bound to reait directly on children in the home 
Parents can be helped to sec these situ ltions more clearly 
often to work out a solution together If schools re illy 
are sincerely interested in diameter education they must 
plan through clinics and through parent education to 
hdp in the solution of problems of family relationships 

Less and less is it possible to separate the responsibility 
of the home and the school for child growth tnd dey elop 
ment Lnlcss the two work together intimately md con 
slructiveh there will continue to be school failures lick 
of character education poor health and hygiene unuholt 
some leisure interests 

\ PROGRAM TOR SCHOOL-HOME RELATIONSHIPS 

The school must, therefore take the initiative m worl 
mg out an adequ ite program for school home relation 
ships Such a program means concciv mg education on a 
broader basis than heretofore It implies teachers and 
idmimstrators who understand the vital factors in child 
development md have a sympathetic appreciation not 
only of the function of the home but of its problems of 
adjustment to modern society Below arc some sueges 
tions 

I Provision for conferences betv cen parent- and 
tc irhers 

a Before school entrance 

1 So that tc ither- mav secure a picture of 

the developmentd history of the child 
and mav begin to knov something of 
the persona! tv ot the parent- 

2 So that parent- may learn about the nev 

institution which is to share m the 
gu dance of their child it- program 
equipment, and personality of the 
teacher 

b Periodic conferences scheduled during the 
school v ear 

i For exchange of information regarding 
the child - progress 
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II Provisions for conferences between \ anous special- 
ists and parents 

a ith pediatnaan following medical examina- 
tion to (Lscuss findmgs of examination and 
recommendations 

b \\ lib nutritionist following dietarv stud} to 
discuss adequate diet, plans for balanced 
home and school diet special food problems 
c W ith ps\ chologist following mental examina- 
tion to discuss special talents, grade place- 
ment, etc 

HI I lsits of teachers in the home 

a To understand present home environment of 
the child 

b To obsera e the chdd m his home activities 
c To stud} the relationships of the child in the 
famih group 

I\ I lsits of parents in the school 

a To understand the school environment of the 
child 

b To obsera e their child m his school actianties 
c. To stud} the relationship of the child to other 
children and to the teacher 
d To obsera e other children in the same enaaron- 
ment 


V Parent participation m school actianties 

a That parents maa consider themsela es a part 
of the school and identify themsela es ainth 
its actianties 

b That parents maj learn through participation 
how to guide children’s learning 
c That parents may enter into the ha es of their 
children through excursions, dramatic plaa s, 
etc 

YI Group meetings of parents 
a Large group meetings 

1 Penodicalla to discuss school actiaities 

2 Penodica.il} to hear lectures b} outside 

specialists 

b Studa groups for special groups of parents 

1 Who wish to study modem trends in 

child dea elopment and guidance 

2 Who wash to stud} modem social trends 

and their effect on the family 
\H Recreational facilities for parents 

a For pha steal recreation such as swimming, 
basketball, etc 

b For creatiae actianties such as shop work, 
pliotographa, painting, modeling, etc 
c. For pla} such as dramatics, dancing 
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By MILDRED ENGLISH 

Superintendent, Peabody Training School, Georgia Slate College for II omen 


E DUCATION in its true sense is the organization 
of all of the experiences that mold the life of the 
individual and the community The school is one of 
many educative agencies — the home, the church, the 
street, the industrial world, the social and civic life of the 
community, the museums, the art galleries, the movies, 
the radio, and many other agencies, contribute to the 
educational program of a community The school must 
become familiar with these agencies, it must reach out 
into and draw from the community, if it is to serve the 
best interest of the child 

The modem school has a place m the society which its 
children are to compose It must recognize its place m 
the educational program and accept its responsibility 
for fitting children for this society At the same time the 
school must endeavor to direct, to change and to make 
better the society of which it is a part 

Education is changing more rapidly to day than ever 
before We face a world that is changing Modern m 
ventions and the wonderful applications of science have 
brought about changes m industry, m conditions of living, 
in every phase of daily life In the early da>s of this 
country the children had a share in securing the necessi 
ties of life Food, shelter and clothing were obtained by 
the home or the immediate commumtj The child had 
a part m the life and work of the home and learned to 
accept responsibility with the other members of the 
family In the modem world much of the work of the 
home has been taken over bv the industrial world and the 
home no longer furnishes the nch educational oppor- 
tunities it once did 

The same is true of industrial and social life The 
world to day is different from the world of vesterdav, 
and the world of to morrow will be different from the 
world of to dav The rhythm of the new world is a fast 
one and the children of to dav are finding new problems 
to face Thus the schools of to day carry a greater burden 
than ever before The traditional school does not prepare 
one for the modem w orld It is onlv by the close coopera 
tion of all of the agencies that work to effect a change m 
the individual that our educational program wall dev elop 
citizens who are ready to meet the needs of a constantly 
changing civilization 

In the traditional school the aim emphasized the 
getting of information, the acquisition of knowledge 
The curriculum consisted of organized subject-matter for 
the child to learn, which as an adult he would most need 
to know The textbook set before him that which he 
should learn m the form m which he was to learn it 
To day we recognize the fact that school is life and 
should approximate conditions under which children 
should live and work We are not so much concerned 
with the subject taught as with the growth and the 
development of the child We are teaching children, not 
subject matter We strive to provide in our schools real 


experiences in meeting life situations and then give the 
child the subject matter he needs for growth in the abilitv 
to meet these situations as the need arises 

To grow , a child must be activ e, lit must hav c freedom 
to move, to investigate, to try out his own ideas m both 
work and play, to have many real experiences, to initiate 
things, to think things through for himself, to assume 
responsibilities He must be a part of his group, readv to 
recognize the good work of the group as a whole and of 
the individual members of the group and it the same 
time ready to forget himself m working for the good of 
the whole 

The school should provide situations lii it will help the 
child grow along these lines as well as in the ability to use 
the tool subjects The onlv way children learn is to make 
a thing meaningful Schools to-day arc pi mned to pro 
v ide for children experiences suited to their v nnous lev els 
of growth Every schoolroom should be a place where 
things happen — better still a place where children mal e 
things happen The child needs to experience something 
that holds the necessary subject-matter if it is to function 
in similar situations The three R’s arc necc-sarv tools 
for all people, but if the child is equipped onlv with the 
three R’s he will not be able to compete with the world 
to day 

The modem school should develop m its pupils cert un 
powers and abilities as well as skill and effinenev in the 
tool subjects The pupil m the modem school needs 
to knou.' certain facts and principles of life I o know and 
understand the interdependence of mankind th it v ork 
is essential to individual and social happiness that 
tolerance and open mindedness are essential for group 
cooperation, that all life adapts itself to its environment 
and so on To recognize and apply these principles to 
new situations as they ansc To know that he knoi s and 
to face whatever problems arise with the assurance that 
he can solv c them 

The modem school should give to its pupils the power 
to do with ease and efiiciencv those things that come to 
him in his dailv life This presupposes a command of the 
tools of learning and skill in using them 

Evcrv pupil needs to be taught to think to see both 
sides of a question and to think straight about it He 
should be unwilling to accept bhndlv whatever is handed 
out to him but should dare to think things through for 
himself The good life is a succession of choices as a 
result of straight thinking 

Another power even child should have developed m 
him is the power to appreciate bcautv in the world alxiul 
him, to fed things Lacking this abiltlv he will not be 
able to enjoy the finer, more worthwhile things of life 

In organizing the curriculum we want to provide for 
larger learning situations which dm upon all phases of 
experiences, and make use of all kinds of subject matter 
Such situations w e call units of w ork or experiences This 
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teaching unit includes the arrangement ot material-, 
experiences, situations the environment methods ot 
presentation the fundamental principles necessan to the 
solution ot persistent problems suited to and interesting 
to the children m giving them the facts we wash them to 
get 

Care should be taken to see that the content of the 
course mcludes facts and informational materials knowl- 
edges skills, habits attitudes appreciations — the 
child’s common possession m the elementarv school 
The curriculum will be constantlx changing as ci\ llization 
changes for education is that which is happening to 
boa s and girls in the classroom and in the world m which 
thex lne 

In addition to this the school should encourage the 
oultn ation of the creatne spirit the de\ elopment of 
desirable ideals, attitudes habits and abilities Bx 
creatix e w ork we do not mean alone the de\ elopment of 
musicians poets artists and sculptors but the de\ elop- 
ment of the creatne faculties that are m eacn normal 
human being W e think ot the creatn e spint as the 
impulse to do to think ongmalh to meet new situations, 
to dexelop along the lines of the practical and the tine 
arts Such a conception of creatn e living calls tor ideals 
attitudes obiectn es goals and standards in order that 
there shall be direction lor the creatn e effort 

In the modem school m e\en grade from the first 
through high school we should stnxe for a generous 
amount of the freer activities and the conditions that 
make for creatn e expression W e wrant to put a child 
into a situation where he wall grow happih naturalh , 
continuouslx W e want to prowde experiences that wall 
help the children dexelop efficient bodies for attacking 


phvsical situations experiences that wall dex elop efficient 
and correct mental social, moral and emotional attitudes 
and abilities Such training we behei e to be the founda- 
tion of a strong character 

Llementarx education has de\ eloped m response to 
certain fundamental and social needs As the pupff 
adjusts himself to lus school group, is concerned v ith the 
welfare of the group is reads to accept responsibibtx 
placed upon him as a member of the group he begins to 
understand and ha\ e respect for commurutx needs and 
organizations He comes to feel that he is a part of the 
communit\ and begins to dexelop a high regard for the 
rights and privileges of citizenship 

SOME OUTCOMES DESIRABLE FOR GOOD 
CITIZEN SHIP 

The Too ’ Subjects 

When people lne and work together in large groups, 
the art of communication is \ er\ important One of the 
first steps in human progress was the dex elopment of oral 
language \\ ntten language also, has long been con- 
sidered essential and the art of computation has dex el- 
oped along xvi th oral and xvntten language When we 
consider the demands of present-dax cmhzation the 
need tor these fundamental tools of communication — 
reading, wnting language expression and numbers — will 
be recognized as essential m anx modem school program 

The child’s education takes place through the inter- 
action of himself and his enxaronment xx hich results m an 
inner expenence that determines his conduct He must 
meet situations in xxhich he experiences the need for sub- 
ject-matter so that he maj leam it in relation to use 
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All of the activities of the child should be so stimulated 
and guided that they will become educative In organiz- 
ing the work of the school around centers of interesting 
and vital experience formal subjects tend to lose their 
identity and grow out of large units of u ork The curncu 
lum is a senes of experiences concerned with and growing 
out of tlungs of real interest to the child, so related that 
what is learned m one is of \alue m other similar situa- 
tions 

In the modem school subject matter is taught as the 
children have need of it m a natural situation Subject 
matter can never be gotten into the child from without 
Learning is activ e The children learn by doing \\ hen 
they feel the need for subject-matter, it is gntn them to 
meet that need 

Reading 

Children m the modem school do more reading than in 
the traditional school The child’s first reading is from 
charts printed by the teacher about real experiences of 
the group He soon goes from this to easy re idmg from 
books \ erj soon he is able to read to answer questions 
“How' do the Japanese traveP Here is a book that tells 
Let us read and find out ” Help and drill in reading 
should be provided as needed by the mdn idual child or 
by the group The modem school is careful to prov ide 
plenty of interesting reading material, suited to the needs 
and interests of the child Supplementary readers refer 
encc books, magazines, and newspapers all are finding 
their way into the classroom and are taking the place of 
the old type textbook 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic is tied up with the various activ ities where 
children have a need for number combinations — the 
cafeteria the school bank, the grocerv store, the circus 
purchasing materials for the classroom activities Drill 
on needed table or rule is accepted as a real task by each 
child as soon as he understands the need for automatic 
response 

Sonal Studies 

Along with creative expression through plan and con- 
struction, children get a definite body of correct informa- 
tion about people and things — social and scientific 
experiences, aspects of industrial life, problems of gov em- 
inent, that may be called history geographv and natural 
science This work forms the core of the curriculum of 
the modem school The child’s first insight into history 
comes through actual experiences in his own home and 
family, the different agencies that go to make his life in 
the community' safe and happy 

Science 

Every child should have some first-hand contact with 
nature He should learn the flow ers and birds of his com- 
munily, the trees and shrubs and flowers He should be 
able to find things of vital interest m all ot the outdoor 
world about him Experiences with hv ing grow mg things 
are basic for all children Who can estimate the v alue of 
the education a child gets as he watches a butterflv or 
moth come from its chrysalis and slowly change from a 


wet, uglv thing to a beautiful creature of wings and color, 
or from his dailv ob=erv ation of the tadpole 1= he become- 
a frog or from watching the tmv plant conic from the box 
of earth in which the seed was planted 5 The ch'-nxim of 
the modern school gives much attention to nature cvjxr 
lences for children through aquariums herbarium-, and 
terrariums 

Elementarv education is not static — it clnngt.- to 
meet the needs of a changing world ixatural «ciemc is 
a part of every school program Science is developing 
so rapidlv that there is need of developing a suentitn 
attitude a critical mindedness, the abilitv to think tiling- 
through rather than to accept things as handed out from 
other people A v erv real aim of the modem school is to 
develop a thinling people Educational values that art 
permanent are not factual From living and working 
together we get manv of the most worthwhile v dues of 
our present educ ltional program — cooperation rc-pon 
sibihty to the group ability to give and take entiu-m 
good judgment abihtv to choose wisch in activities 
The development of the child along such lines will make 
him a valuibk citizen of his commumtv 

The env ironment is v erv important m the education of 
the child, for it influences his language his st tndards of 
right and wrong, his appreciations Ins h lints of living 
his interests The school and the home should cooperate 
in improving the general environment Activities of the 
modem school should e irrv ov cr into and make use ot the 
life of the commumtv 

Health Education 

One of the most important phases of education is train 
ing that will make for a sound fullv developed bodv in 
good phvsical condition Lvcrv effort should be made to 
stimulate the interest of the children in preserving and 
increasing their health resources Manv activities con 
nectcd with the persistent problems of food shelter and 
clothing give the children opportumtv to pnctice good 
health and to set up standards of sanitation and clcanli 
ness The child’s health is affected not bv what be 
knows but bv what he docs The effort of the school will 
belargelv futile unless satisfactorv cooperation with refer 
ence to the establishment of desirable habit' attitude- 
and knowledge relating to health are provided bv the 
home and the commumtv The health program as 
promoted bv the schools 'hould earn ov er into the homes 
in order that parents mav understand and cooperate with 
the schools in developing proper health habits 

Lnsurc-Timc let! dies 

The modem school acknowledges its re-pon'ibihtv for 
directing the leisure time activitie-of the voung people 01 
its commumtv The school docs not end its v ork at 
three o’clocl each day nor does it end its program with 
the close of the school term Education is a continuous 
process, it is the organization of all the experiences that 
mold the life of the commumtv and of the individual 
Hence the school mun hav e a share in prov idmg the right 
sort of experiences for the child tn his free time after 
school hours and during v acalion It must see that thc-e 
experience- are integrated v ith the experiences of the 
school This is accomplished bv helping the children 
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plan their s umm er \acation activities, by planning and 
conducting trips of educational \ alue by stimulating an 
interest in collections that may be made during the \ aca- 
tion and so on The x acation activities should be defi- 
nitely checked up when school re-opens m the fall so that 
the xanous actmties engaged in function m the life of 
the pupil and lead to interests that call for further 
actmties and in\ estigations 

appreciation Subjects 

Appreciation of beaut\ m the field of art, music Litera- 
ture, and nature should be stimulated and dex eloped in 
the bo\ s and girls No child’s education is complete if 
this side of his nature is neglected Training m these 
subjects leads to the dex elopment of ideals that make for 
a richer, fuller enjoyment of life Pro\ lsion for training 
along these lines encourages creatix e w ork and helps the 
gifted child to find h ims elf so that he ma\ take the special 
training needed to de\ elop his special talent 

Music 

Music is recognized as an important subject in our 
educational program and is gi\en a definite place m the 
modem school because of its great influence as a socializ- 
ing force Music is no longer regarded as a luxury but it 
is offered to c\ era child as a regular part of his school day 
Children are gi\ en opportunities to hear good music by 
means ot the xnctrola, the radio and musical programs 
offered in the schools from time to time They are encour- 
aged to make musical instruments which the\ use as the\ 
take part in the toy band or the school orchestra Many 
times children will create their own melodies, if gn en the 
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proper stimulation and encouragement Music m 
the modem school is recognized as one means of self- 
expression 

Art Education 

The aim of art education is the development of the 
appreciation of the beautiful and the power to produce 
beautiful things It is the purpose of art education in our 
schools to provide such training as wall bring into the 
In es of boy s and girls a knowledge of beautx and jo\ m 
expressing it Such interpretation and expression of 
beauty de\ elops gradualK and normally through experi- 
ences which gne the child an opportunity to make his 
activity more meaningful 

Art education in the modem school should be planned 
to meet the needs of all, rather than to de\ elop the talents 
of a few In general, through training m art education 
the child should be helped to dex elop good taste, the 
fundamental principles of design and color as a basis for 
judging the art quality of the objects which he selects, 
uses and produces for personal, home, industrial, and 
community life Through such training and through 
contact with examples of fine art the child should grow 
m the ability to recognize and enjoy beauty wherexer 
beautx may be found All children should be gixen 
sufficient skill to enable them to use drawing and con- 
struction freely' m expressing ideas and recording facts 

Literature 

The child should be gix en a lox e for good literature — 
the best in prose and poetry should be gix en him, and he 
should be taught to appreciate the contribution of the 
author in creating these works as well as the beauty m 
them He should be encouraged to express himself 
through the medium of xxntten and spoken language 
If the child is taught to find pleasure m books there lies 
before him a world of pleasure and happiness for leisure 
hours 

Character Training 

In the x-anous group actmties of the school the children 
haxe many exoenences where they face situations that 
call for the practice of those things that make for moral 
growth Children face problems, dailx , and after being 
showm how to look into the question from all sides, must 
decide things for themselx'es Experiences of this and 
like nature are of tremendous moral xalue, a child who 
has been trained to look at all sides of a question before 
coming to a decision wall not be willing to accept readily 
the decisions of others 

No separate course m character education need be 
gixen In the modem school the dex elopment of char- 
acter is recognized as the end of all school xxork It is 
innate m the process The public school is the instru- 
ment of the people to tram the x outh for efficient citizen- 
ship, and opportunities must be proxided, through the 
vanous actmties of the school, for the pupil’s growth in 
ability to lead, to appreciate the rights of others to be 
Ioy al and to participate m independent, creatix e thinking 

Through group actmties dex'eloped m the classroom 
in organized games and sports and in club organizations 
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many splendid opportunities ma> be gnen for the devel- 
opment of these abilities \\ hen a pupil agrees to per- 
form a certain part of the work of developing the unit, or 
of solving a problem, he is responsible to the group for 
the successful accomplishment of the task He is asked 
to given constructive criticism of the w ork of the group 
and to accept the criticism and suggestions of the group 
about his own contribution to the development of the 
activity He is a working member of his group and 
through the activities carried on learns many lessons of 
“give and take” that will be valuable to him in later 
jears 

THE POWER TO DO THINGS 

In the public schools to day w e endeav or to give the 
child the power to do things, the ability to meet situa- 
tions, to carry things through successfully, to find a wa} 
to live with his fellows, and opportunities to exercise 
civic control, rather than to giv e him merely a large bod} 
of unrelated facts which he may ne\ er need, as the schools 
of the formal type have always done 
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AN ACmiTY PROGRAM AT HORN 

An important step m carp, mg on 1 program ba=cd on 
children s purposeful activ lties is the selection of activ ices 
nch in possibilities from the standpoint of the develop- 
ment of the child, activities that will help realize the 
objectives of the school and provide opportunities for 
giving to the child the bod} of content material we want 
him to get and an understanding of the fundamental 
principles basic to the solution of persistent life problems 

In this way the whole life of the child in school nvu 
more nearly approach life situations Real learning 
which will be made use of in solving anv problems of litc 
takes place m situations approaching those under which 
the problems are libel} to arise The learner draws upon 
all fields of information and si ill, he assembles facts 
about some difficulty and bj seeing new relationship-, 
finds his solution Such units become the core 01 the 
elementary school curriculum Thev should not onlv be 
selected from real life situations but should alwavs be 
kept near the present needs of the child 

These units should grow out of persistent life problems 
and should make for a grow ing understanding of the fun 
damcntal principles necessary to the solution of these 
problems Such problems as the home, food, shelter, 
clothing, communication, transportation and govern 
ment, arc basic to our civ llization and the children need 
to hav e a growang understanding of the principles under- 
lying these problems that will help them in their solution 
when new uses ansc m these fields in the future The 
subject-matter of the various grades should lead to an 
understanding of the principles underl}ing the facts 
being suited, of course, to the grow th lev cl of the groups of 
children 


TYPES Or ACTIVITIES 

A First-Grade Tram and Plaihoitsc 

A first-grade group enjov ed building a hou=c v ith 
blocks found in their room at the beginning of school, and 
playing “keeping house” One da} a discussion tool 
place about getting supper read} for fither, when he 
came home from work The question naturallv aro-c 
“what kind of work does fither do” ? ‘Several children 
in that group came from homes where father was either a 
railroad engineer or fireman, so it was onl} naturd that 
father should be an engineer The next dav the son of an 
engineer brought an invitation to the group from hi 5 
father to visit the railroad vard and go over an engine 
A trip was planned for the bovs m the group to go 
The} climbed into the engineer s seat, were permitted to 
ring the bell and to blow the whistle The} v atched the 
fireman at work The result was a natural one \\ hen 
thev returned to school the next d i} the} wanted to 
make a tram of their own, and immcdiatciv set to v ork 
to get the nccessarv materials an engine, coal car and 
one other car were built The train and the plavliou-c 
grew together and furnished manv opportunities for 
solving real problems m building and construction worl 
as well as possibilities for developing the v orl of the 
grade around this oclivit} 





THE TRAIN THE FIRST GRADE BUILT 
Putting on the fim-hing touches reach tor a tap 
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Trips were planned and tickets bought from the 
ticket agent This called for some experience with 
money Another opportunity to have first hand cxper 
lence m making change came when the group went with 
the teacher to the city market to purchase vegetables to 
cook in the school cafeteria, with the help of the cafeteria 
manager, for father’s dinner when he came home from his 
“run” They served the dinner to the members of their 
own group, in their classroom 
Many lessons in healthful living grew out of this 
activity Reading and language lessons developed with 
the story of each day’s work, as 
We did not get much painting done this morning 
William Craven did not put the paint bucket in the 
right place 
It turned over 

He and William Powell cleaned it up 
Two boys made a bench for the passenger coach 
They did not measure right, so the legs w ere not e\ en 
They must make the bench o\ er 
In writing sentences about their work they learned to 
begin sentences with a capital, to end statements with a 
period, to use quotation marks, to form the possessiv e of 
such words as Father's, Baby Sister’s 

Many new words were added to their vocabulary, 
daily Some of these, through constant repetition, they 
learned to spell, others they learned to know and to use 
correctly in connection with this unit about trains 
They had need for arithmetic facts, also By the use 
of the yardstick, in measuring, they learned the terms 
feel and inches In buying paint they came to know the 
meaning of such terms as half gallon, quart, and pint 
In measuring beans and potatoes they used a quart cup 
They bought at the market 7 quarts of beans at 25 cents 
a quart They also gained some idea of proportion 

City Country Home Unit 

In another first grade several members of the group 
came from the country One boy, from a dairy farm, 
shared some of his experiences on the farm with the group 
at the conference period one morning This created an 
interest among the city children in the country home 
The mother of this small boy invited the grade to visit 
the dairy and sent a truek for them The trip stimulated 
an interest in the things the country people furnish to 
city people 

This group planned and built a city and a countrv 
home in their classroom, and made the furmshings for 
each These houses were large enough for the children 
to play in At hen they' had completed the work, they 
planned a party for their mothers at which time thev 
served breakfast in the city home Milk and eggs were 
ordered from the country home b\ a play telephone which 
the children hid made and “installed” The truck 
delivered them to the citv home 

This activity' furnished the center of interest for the 
work of the group for the entire year and afforded rich 
possibilities for lmguage, number work, the use of simple 
me isurements, and reading lessons growing out of the 
story' of the work Appreciation of what the city people 
get from the country grew with the development of the 
activity Many lessons m health were possible, in addi 


tion to some facts in elcmentarv science that were di- 
covered when they were painting the home making the 
telephone, and putting lights into the homes 

Out of these icli\ itics the group It irned ordcrlv h ibits 
in putting away tools, materials in cleaning up md si on 
Leadership was developed One child assumed the re 
sponsibility for making the row citcher ot the trim ind 
chose others to help The school should recognize the 
responsibility of the superior child to society ind give 
him every' opportunity to develop to the fullest of Ins 
capacities w ith his group He should be giv en opporluni 
tics to develop the leadership for which he is responsible 
to the group 

The members of the group learned cooper ition in work- 
ing in committees and in helping other members of the 
group when a difficult problem had to be solved Other 
character traits stressed were obedience, promptness m 
obeying the signal for work to slop, patience in w uting 
one’s turn to pamt, to use the hammer or the saw , 
judgment in choosing materials for the benches for the 
coich, in deciding how well the tiling w is made md 
whether it would serve the puqiosc for which intended 

Cafeteria and Grocer\ Store 

A group of second grade children planned l pi iv house 
on the school v arc! Rain prev ented c im ing out the plan 
immediately' They decided to build a table and some 
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ch urs for the house while they w uted for cleir vveathe 
It was a rainy autumn and after the completion of a table 
and some chairs different members of the group would 
bring their lunch from the school cafeteria to eat it the 
tables they had made for themselv es This suggested to 
them a classroom cafeteria The plan was earned out 
and through the cafeteria the group learned manv lessons 
in how to choose foods in samtarv measures in keeping 
foods, and in cooking Habits of eating were emphasised 
The children developed the h lbil of washing their hand- 
before eating eating slow Iv conv ersing pleasantly while 
eating, courtesy at the table rcstin„ ifter eating As 
these children came from homes where the mother v orl ed 
in the mill all dav thev needed help in forming sucli 
habits and m learning what foods make strong, healthv 
bov s and girls 

One dav a small bov asked where the orange- thev v ere 
eating were obtained Thev knev the truck from the 
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wholesale house brought them to the local grocery store, 
but “where does the wholesale grocer get them’” 
Similar questions were immediately raised about other 
articles of food This interest led the group into building 
a grocen store of the boxes that had made the cafetena 
Through this they came to lia\ e a feeling for the contribu- 
tion made by mam agencies to our daily life — the 
fanner the milkman, the grocer and others 

Transportation leads to stud y of Children of Other Lands 
Trucks were drawn and discussed as a means of trans- 
portation A truck was built by the group This means 
of transportation howe\er, would not sene to bnng 
oranges trom California, so the tram was studied as a 
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factor in bnnging foods from other sections The school 
term closed before a train could be built, but the next 
autumn the children came back to school read\ to bu Id 
the train This was done with matenals collected from 
backa ards, the mill, and the neighborhood grocen across 
the street 

The tram led to an interest in tra\ el w hick w as further 
stimulated b\ the books the teacher put on the reading 
table China was the first countn studied The teacher 
w as given three months’ lea\ e of absence for stud's in I tal\ 
tint winter The group followed her ltmerin with 
interest sending her letters about their w ork In return 
she wrote them of the places she visited and of the inter- 
esting things she saw 

Through these joumevs to different countries the chil- 
dren learned much geograplu and luston The\ learned 
how the people In ed and had a growing understanding of 
the fundamental concept that climate determines the 
character of man’s food, clothing and dwelling In 
studving Holland the children learned that the Dutch 
are a clean health\ , efficient race thus adding to their 
understanding of the fundamental principle that efficient 
h\mg is dependent upon a knowledge of the principles of 
health and sanitation A respect for the people m the 
countries studied and an understanding of their problems 
w as at all times encouraged 

Iduch of the reading of the grade centered about the 
actmti New words were added to their xocabulan 
Man\ of these the\ learned to spell and mam others 
tlie% learned the meaning for and how to use them m 
connection with their tra\ el study 


A Fifth-Grade Bank that Went to Eigli School 

A fifth grade realized a need for a safe place to keep 
their things, as the school building had been entered 
during the week-end and some of their matenals were 
missing One child suggested that his father kept impor- 
tant papers m the safe deposit box at the bank The 
group immediately decided that what they needed was a 
safe The teacher said she had one that was not m use 
and the group might ha\ e it if they w ished When she 
told them it had a combination, they were ready to bnng 
it to school at once At first they kept only their prized 
possessions in it — knives, memorx books, jewelry The 
son of a banker told of the different things his father had 
told them people kept m safe deposit boxes at the bank 
One xoungster asked if they might not ha\e a bank 
The teacher said she would agree if there were things they 
really washed to know about banking The bank was 
organized, thus recognizing the pnnciple that organiza- 
tion is essential for am effectne work They found out 
what officers a bank needs and elected from thur number 
a president a chairman of the board of directors, a secre- 
tar\ a cashier, an attomeA , an auditor, a janitor, and a 
board of directors composed of the remaining members of 
the class In choosing these officials the group considered 
those qualities which would make a good president, 
cashier, secretan or other official By this means mam 
qualities that go to make a good citizen were considered 
by the group 

The bank furniture was made by' the members of the 
class The\ also made their own forms — checks, de 
posit slips pass books The president of the bank wrote 
the superintendent of schools and asked for a typewriter 
to be used in the work of the bank The machine was 
furnished from the superintendent's office and e\en 
child in the grade learned to use it 

In choosing a name for the bank it was a oted to name 
it for a local man w ho had been interested m their w ork 
In their own AAords they “named the bank for Col Fred 
\ Olds because he is fnendly and because the Colonel 
stands for good citizenship and good citizenship is the 
aim of all business ” 

The bank soon grew into a school actrotA , accepting 
deposits from all grades, paaang three per cent on saA ings, 
and lending money at six per cent to promote worthwhile 
school actmties On each banking day the moneA 
deposited was taken to a do\A*ntown bank and deposited 
there by the president and the cashier If could be 
checked out only OAer the signature of the president, 
after he had been duh T authorized by the directors 

The bank continued its operations during a acation and 
through the last y ear of the elementary school When the 
group w ent to the high school they w rote the superintend- 
ent asking lus permission to take their bank wath them 
They imated the principal of the high school to Aasit 
them When he came theA explained the work of the 
bank and asked lum if theA might take it with them He 
agreed and theA set to work on plans to present the bank 
to the student bodA at the high school assembly penod in 
order to gam their interest and cooperation They AAere 
successful in launching the bank m the high school and 
alter two a ears it is still functioning as a school actnatA 

Units of AAork haAing to do wath the things we In e and 
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work by furnish gripping problems for the boys and girls 
of the middle grades One of the functions of these 
grades is to deal with the raw materials of the nation 
How the raw materials are made a\ ailable for man’s use 
is always a challenging problem 

Characteristics of a Good Unit of Work 

Units of work should stimulate a good balance and 
variety of activities There should be opportunities for 
construction and work with the hands Excursions and 
field tops w ill find a place A need for reading and inves- 
tigation should be developed and materials suited to the 
interest and ability of the group should be available for 
their use In addition to the regular textbooks children 
should ha\e access to many types of informational 
materials — reference books, books of travel, books 
having to do with life m other countries, books dealing 
with different industries, and similar publications 

Every unit should make provision for individual differ- 
ences and for individual planning within the social group 
Present needs of the group should be satisfied in the 
activity and at the same time the larger needs of life, as 
health social, and civic relationships, and leisure time 
activities should receiv e attention 

Situations should be offered for the members of the 
group to hav e opportunities to select or choose, to plan, 
to execute, and to ev aluate the work as earned on through 
the unit of work An lm estigatmg attitude should 
always be stimulated which will lead to other interests 
and activities that provide for the continued growth of 
the individual child 

Secondary Education 

There is no real break between the elementary school 
and the high school The program should be planned to 
give opportunities for continuous growth The problems 
or units of work selected must represent an orderly se- 
quence m content and thought development from first 
grade through the secondary school The work of the 
elementary school gives the child a broad, rich back- 
ground for whatever special subject he may wish to pursue 
in the high school and in college, and helps him determine 
his special abilities 

Suggested Units 

The units of work in high school will be chosen from 
the fields of (i) health, (2) the physical environment, (3) 
social, political, economic, and moral life, (4) the fine 
arts, and (5) the vocations In the junior high school field 
units that have to do with such persistent problems as 
industries, government, transportation, communication 
the keeping of records, and health will be chosen In the 
last years of high school such problems as How Science 
has Affected our Living and Thinking, How Machines 
have Modified our Civilization, World Cultures, American 
Democracy, The Fine Arts — poetry , sculpture, painting, 
architecture, literature, the drama — wall be used as rich 
units of work 

Man} vital problems can be drawn from the five fields 
named through which the children will have a growang 
appreciation for the work and contribution of the people 
who have lived before us and a feehng of responsibility in 


making a worthwhile contribution to our present civiliza- 
tion In such units of work will be found a large number 
of fundamental principles or concepts and meaning-- 
which the pupil must understand if he is ever able to 
master new issues m these fields when they an-c m the 
future 

A unit of work may satisfy all the criteria c et up for 
judging it with respect to interest, adaptabihlv grade 
lev el and needs felt by the group and others but unless 
the unit contributes directlv to an ever wider and more 
complete understanding of the principles inherent in the 
subject, a clearer knowledge of the essential meanings 
involved and a growing understmding of the live fields 
suggested, a does not belong m the curriculum 


SERVICE COURSES 

In addition to the large units or major topics in the 
high school, prov lsion should be made for «erv ice courses 
to give the drill and practice work needed which is not 
taken care of through the unit of work \ pupil m a 
social science major, for example, will be given service 
courses in science, mathematics English fundamentals 
modem language, or m any other subject not provided 
for m the unit study 

Crcalnc 11 ork 

In both elementarv and high school wc want to make 
provision for children to have contact with and to develop 
an appreciation for the beautiful m art, music literature 
and nature The education of a child is not complete 
unless this side of his nature is given an opportumtv to 
grow Care should be taken that a stimulating env iron 
ment is provided and that children be given rich exjicn 
ences in our schools One of the real problems everv 
school faces is how to provide an environment which will 
foster the creativ e dev clopment of crcrv child 
Tlus mav be done through the reading table the bulk 
tin board, the science, art or music center in the room 
and bv trips into the commumtv to acquaint the child 
with his environment Troper media for expression 
should be provided — colors clav, pen and pencil' 
paper, construction materials V hen children hav e had 
experiences that art meaningful to them tliev arc rcadv 
for self expression and will find a wav if given sufficient 
encouragement and freedom 
Some bits of verse selected at random, from maten iN 
developed in actual classroom situations arc given as 
suggestive of the things that mav be secured in workin- 
with children when tliev have had meaningful experience.' 
and after thev have been given manv opportunities to 
appreciate poctrv to see in the poem the effort of the 
writer to share his experiences and thoughts with other- 
A first grade child brought a honeybee for the mu-eum 
and tlie following resulted 

\\ e hear the ho ic\ bee buzz buzz buzz 
On the <oft summer air 
In the nieht he C 1 ecp- and dreim5 ard 
Oi sv. cet fiow lis c\ cx"i v here 

Ken — no % car 
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Baile} ’s vrhite rabbit spent a week in school W hen he 
curled up on someone s coat for a nap he looked so 
cunning that Mirger> was mo\ ed to sa\ the following 

Our little rabbit <tep^ oh softh f 
W e cannot hear him go 
He 4ip- about, in and out, 

Like a fair\ on tiptoe. 

This description of the long-leaf pine came from a first 
grade Ytho had planted one m their park 

Long leaf pine tree 

\ ou are beautiful to ^ee 
Dancing m the gra— 

the httle children pa* 

Sorretimes \ ou shn er 
Sometimes \ ou qui\ er, 

Long leaf pme tree 

\ ou are beautiful to *ee ! 


A second grade working in their garden said 

Tulip tulip p'ea^e come up' 

Catch the dev. drop- in \ our cup’ 

It ■would be \ en much fun to *ee \ ou 
Nodding to the *un 

A tourth-grade girl comments on the butterfh which 
came from the cocoon m the science comer 

Dear little butterfh with wings of orange and \ ellow. 

Da nang on the Hover' xougai httle fellow’ 

Dear httle butterfh living ga\ 

I vnJi I could catch \ou «o\ou couldn t fl\ a\r>\ ’ 

A fifth grade in a stud\ of trees see more than the 
ax erage person as thex w atch them from their schoolroom 
window 

The trees- ju*t male the queerest *bape- 
\s the\ droop and ^wa% and drape 
\t night their limb- make Iimni face- 
Their lea\ e- make pattern* of prett\ lace--. 

And m them bird- make little ne-t- 
IVhere their *mall one- lie at re-t 
But in winter their limb- are bare 
And the «now is hang there. 

Mam songs hax e been wntten bx children as a part of 
their work The\ make their own instruments and write 
their own melodies One sixth grade wrote the music for 
an operetta which grew out of their unit on forestry and 
the earh historx of the State This group designed and 
painted with fresco paints the scenerx and presented the 
operetta for their parents and fnends 

Creatixe expression of the children is shown in tapes- 
tries and panels depicting transportation ships bird life 
in Inezes for classroom walls m stage scenen , m onginal 
pla\ s and pageants in folk dancing 


A high-school group in Fine Arts started an art gallen 
for the school which thex continued to sponsor as long 
as the\ were m high school and after thex had gone into 
other units of studx The\ brought mto the school and 
into this particular activate a number of people from the 
commumtx especiallx interested in art for the help and 
suggestions thee could gie e One of these men planned 
a summer in Europe and representatie es of the class went 
to him asking him to bring back copies of prints of some of 
their faeonte paintings which thee washed to add to their 
collection 

No finer experience can come to boe s and girls than the 
contact wath some citizen who has much to giee them 
because of the richness of his heang F rom such contacts 
comes the realization of the e alue of such citizens to the 
hte of the commumte The pupil- begin to hax e a feeling 
for their dut\ to their communitx and an appreciation ot 
the fact that e\ en individual should contribute in some 
wax to the social order two principles fundamental to 
the progress of the world 

The ilodcrn \s the Traditional School 

The modem school differs from the traditional school 
in its attitude tow ard the child Instead of forcing things 
on him it trusts him Instead ot teaching ethics the 
modem school appeals dailx to the best that is in the 
child and provides experiences and situations that gi\e 
him an opportunitx to practice those traits that make for 
good citizenship 

The modem school liberates instead of represses It 
gues the child a share in his own education Such 
schools wall dexelop indixaduals xxho know how to plan 
and work together, xxho knoxx how to accept and to gixe 
criticism who shoxv initiatixe xxho are alwaxs actixe 
nexer passixe, xxho haxe a zest for life, a desire to find 
things out for themselx es xx ho like to hax e hard problems 
to solx e Such schools xxall make for citizens of the future 
who wall be able to meet the demands of the citx, the 
state, the nation and the xxorld 

Children are our ambassadors to the future The citx 
and the state should insure the nece-sarx means for the 
dex elopment of the x oung people along phx sical intellec- 
tual and moral lines Education is a continuous process, 
a dynamic force going steadilx onward toward a goal 
changing as the need arises to meet the needs of a chang- 
ing cmhzation The educational program of anx com- 
mumtx to be most effectixe must proxade opportunities 
for the education of its people along lines that make for 
growth and dex elopment in those things that contribute 
to a full nch, comnlete life 
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T HE ultimate ends for which schools are maintained 
must be m harmony with the ends which are sought 
by society at large This bnngs us, at once, to the crux 
of the problem of freedom in the school, which cannot be 
solved apart from the consideration of the problem of 
freedom in life outside the school But even the social 
philosophers have not been able to agree either as to the 
amount or the kinds of freedom which can be allowed to 
the individual without detracting unduly from the rights 
of others Although the attainment of freedom on the 
one hand and of orderliness on the other has challenged 
the minds of thoughtful people since the world began, 
the harmonizing of these two values has not yet been 
achieved Manv cntical observers point out that the 
solutions which are proffered at present are as badly 
muddled as those of any previous period Opinions are 
diverse rather than in agreement While there are those 
who think that liberty is being seriously diminished 
there are others who believe that we have far too much 
of it 

Although there is no acceptance of a general formula 
for establishing the proper place of the individual m 
society, there is substantial agreement that the indiv idual 
should be encouraged and protected in the exercise of 
certain types of freedom In theory, for example, free- 
dom of thought and freedom of religious beliefs are 
accepted as desirable In other fields of conduct, how- 
ever, there is no such unanimity as to amount or kinds of 
freedom which the individual should exercise Witness, 
for example, the heated debates on divorce, strikes, pro- 
hibition, war, and the practice of laissczfauc in business 
It is not surprising that the problem of freedom should 
be subject to controversy in our day We see about us a 
number of rapid and spectacular changes which necessi- 
tate new adjustments in the individual’s relationships to 
his fellows These new opportunities demand new types 
of freedom At the same time the maintenance of order- 
liness necessitates new and more inflexible restrictions 
upon the individual When changes are revolutionary, 
there is a definite tendency for freedom to be curtailed 
Examples come easily to mind For instance, the coming 
of the automobile has undoubtedly added to the rigidity 
of the rules of the road and to the weight of the penalty 
for non conformity Soviet Russia rigidly enforces those 
rules which are deemed necessary to accustom the people 
to the new social order 

For how much and for what kinds of freedom should the 
school prepare? The failure of society to answer this 
question places the school in a difficult position It is no 
easy matter to teach children to read, w rite, and calculate, 
even though the desirability of such skills is universally 
recognized How much more difficult is the t isk of train- 
ing for the exercise of freedom w ithout know mg how much 
or what kind is good The goals are elusiv e indeed It is 


therefore advisable to attempt to formulate from the 
social heritage the general propositions upon which there 
seems to be the largest agreement These propositions 
will be somewhat in the nature of principles and if 
soundly conceived should not only clarifv the issues but 
also constitute a step in the ultimate solution of the 
problems The same principles which underlie the proper 
exercise of freedom m life outside the school will deter- 
mine in a large degree, the proper exercise of freedom in 
the school itself 

The first proposition is that there must be a certain 
amount of orderliness m society Orderliness is conduuv e 
to freedom rather than destruetiv e of it John Dcwcv has 
pointed out that even the worst laws arc better than 
none and very likely' the most rigid orderliness is to be 
preferred to none at all For example the motonst who 
understands and observes traffic rules contributes more 
to the free use of the roads than does the one who v lolates 
them If these rules were not generally observed, no one 
could dnve in safety The indiv idual is liberated not by 
the breaking down of law and order, but bv pi inning laws 
and orderliness which are more rational and practicable 

The second proposition deds with the right and abilitv 
of the individual to choose the goals for which he strives 
as well as the means to these goals Freedom of choice 
implies that the individual understands and appreciates 
the values from among which he is to choose Imlcss 
all the important alternatives are before him, the choice 
which the individual makes is obviouclv restricted It 
follows logicallv that freedom of choice demands a 
breadth and vigorous scholarship far bevond that which 
is utilized in that narrow type of doctnnation which is so 
destructive to liberal thinking Later, the implications 
of this conclusion will be pointed out 

The third proposition is that socielv nghtlv expects the 
individual to make his choices in v icw of the consequences 
The effect of the choices which the individual makes mav 
fall upon himself or upon societv In either case reason 
able foresight as to the probable outcomes is demanded if 
choices arc to be free m anv sociallv acceptable sense \o 
less arc demanded willingness and competence to accept 
responsibihtv for the outcomes of one s actions hen 
the happiness or the freedom of others is affected the in- 
div idual mav not be competent to fulfill such a responsi- 
bility, however walling he may be 

It is a difficult matter to foresee the consequences of 
one’s actions No one can do it all of the time There 
fore both the individual and societv must be protected 
from the consequences of his choices It is for this reason 
that w e regulate banks license phv sicnn' and establish 
rules of the road Ev en when the ind v idual is capable of 
foreseeing the probable outcomes of a given choice he 
mav either not actuallv do so in the st c-s of action or dis- 
regard the consequences The motonst mav again be 
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used as an illustration Reckless driving max be due to a 
lack of foresight as to the possible results of such dm ing, 
to torgetfulness in the excitement of the moment to fool- 
hardiness, or to disregard for the safetx ot others Xo 
such exercise of freedom can be justified Hence, w e ha\ e 
more laws go\ emment and ex en pohce Both self-con- 
trol and social control are needed 

The fourth proposition m a sense the summarx of the 
first three is that freedom can be achiex ed onlx through 
education Xo one is free to do xxhat he has not learned 
to do It is a tact that the nations that are most free are 
also the most highlx educated There are abundant data 
to proxe this dependence of freedom on education, but, 
it such data were not ax ailable this dependence could be 
estabhshed as a logical deduction from the three preced- 
ing proposit'ons Schools must educate the mdix idual to 
set up the goals for xvhich he hxes as ex ell as to attain 
those attitudes knoxx ledges and skills x\ hith are essential 
to reaching these goals 

These four propositions do not constitute a solution of 
the problem of freedom but thex point out important as- 
pects of it Senous dilemmas remain Tor example at- 
tention has been called to the fact that true and socially 
desirable freedom is possible onlx to the degree that the 
mdixadual can see the consequences of his actions and is 
xxalling and competent to assume full responsibihtx for 
them On the other hand, attention has been called to the 
necessitx of protecting the mdixadual and those about him 
from choices xx hose consequences he cannot foresee It is 
not easx to knoxx when to place the emphasis on freedom 
of choice and xx-hen to place it upon the rational con- 
formitx to laws customs and well-established institu- 
tions The former earned to the extreme breeds anarchx , 
the latter earned to the extreme leads to slax erx There 
ceems to be no intelligent formula for determining the re- 
lationship of the mdixadual to his fellows In anx age and 
in anx situation the practical patterns of conduct are 
compromises 

How then shall we educate pupils to take their place in 
a world where the exercise of freedom is a problem’ Here 
again there is a dix ersitx of opinion Xex ertlieless, there 
are important trends in modem educational practices 
which are xaewed xvath approx al bx the great majontx of 
leaders in educational thought A bnef descnption of 
these trends follows 

1 To an increasing degree, modem curricula are based 
on a painstaking analxsis of social needs This is as it 
should be since the abihtx to choose mtelligentlx which 
is basic to freedom, can be tramed best through a course of 
studx which mirrors the most important social xalues 
The selection and organization of the course of studx are 
therefore basic to other means of training for freedom 
The more competent!} a course of studx is made, the 
better instrument it will be for this purpose 

2 In the last txventx x ears children hax e been encour- 
aged more and more to take an actix e part m setting up 
and ex aluating the purposes which are to guide them m 


their work Increasing care is taken to lead children to 
see whx thex need to studx a gixen le son as well as to 
help them plan with the teacher the best wax of master- 
ing it Children are led to recognize that there are cer- 
tain essential skills and knowledges which must be learned 
if the mdix idual is to be unhampered m taking his place 
in the world, that knowledge of and confomntx to essen- 
tial natural and social law make freedom possible rather 
than hinder it 

3 There is a growang conxaction that freedom comes 
from self-discipline rather than from external discipline 
Therefore children are assuming large responsibilities in 
the management of the affairs of modem schools The 
success of student councils, of pupil-planned assemblies 
and of pupil participation m the planning of excursions is 
impressixe Tor example, one has onlx to see the free 
intelligent and efficient orderliness of the school excur- 
sion xxhich the pupils hax e helped to plan to recognize its 
supenontx oxer the passixe, military orderliness of ex- 
cursions xxhich are planned solelx bx the teacher 

4 The best modem schools encourage children to ques- 
tion the opinions of others as well as to express and ques- 
tion opinions of their own Initiatix e and the frank in- 
terchange of ideas are stimulated Such practices are 
perhaps best facilitated bx that form of contact between 
pupil and teacher xxhich goes under the name of “the 
socialized recitation ” 

5 Routine teaching, routine programs, and lock-step 
progress are being broken up Indixadual instruction re- 
inforced bx diagnostic and remedial teaching, is becoming 
more widespread Greater libertx is gix en to pupils to 
focus upon their own peculiar needs and to progress at 
their own rate There is growang recognition that ngid 
programs xxhich are broken up into short penods and 
which stop and begin on the minute not onlx prexent the 
efficient learning of the subject matter assigned to such 
penods but also lead to formal instruction and arbitrarx 
teacher direction 

6 There is a growang belief that training for freedom 
thnxes best m an informal but businesslike atmosphere 
The basis for the creation of such an atmosphere is out- 
lined in the fix e preceding paragraphs Such actixaties as 
construction work, assembhes and excursions are among 
the best offsets to ngid formalism Mox able furniture is 
helpful but not essential Most actixaties require orderli- 
ness and sx’stem but the orderliness is determined bx the 
natural requirements of the actixatx rather than bx the 
artificial and unxaelding dictates of the teacher 

The practices do not implx pedagogx of the soft x anetx 
Thex make rigorous demands upon the pupils bufthese 
demands grow reasonablx out of the natural requirements 
of the problems to be solx ed rather than out of fiats of the 
school Responsibihtx and clear thinking are stressed as 
are also initiatix e and creatix e enterprise Pupils are led 
to seek training, scholarship, and self-discipline, because 
thex realize that through these attainments hes the road 
to freedom 
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M ODERN education faces a tremendous task 
Probably at no time in the history of man has 
that institution known as the school faced so complex a 
task as that of determining what and how to teach chil- 
dren 

The solution requires more than a course of study, more 
than a method of teaching, it requires a Plan for Teaching 
Children that takes into account all the elements which 
go to make up the individual child, a comprehension of the 
purpose for which he is being educated, and the materials 
and methods necessary to carry out the purpose 

Such a Plan for Teaching should contain, it seems to 
me, the follow mg parts — 

ist The determination of the knowledges, attitudes, 
skills, and habits which should be the common possession 
of all children or of all children of a particular group 
This is a Core of Content which is essential Such a Core 
of Content does not imply the learning of it b\ drill or in 
any particular way But it does imply that there are 
definite goals and standards by which we should be able 
to measure the outcomes of the vanous educations which 
the child receiv es in school 

2nd The providing and arranging of materials, ex- 
periences, knowledges, skills, etc , in such a waj that the 
interest of the child will be awakened, the reason for the 
learning will be apparent and the relationship between 
facts, attitudes, and the life about the child be recognized 
One method or form of this proper arrangement is known 
as a Unit of Work An example of it might be “How the 
City gets its r ood ” Such a unit w ill aw aken the interest 
of the child, the reason for learning in such a unit is ap- 
parent, and if properly constructed and skillfully carried 
out the child w ill not only come into possession of essen- 
tial knowledge, gain desired skills, de\ clop proper atti- 
tudes, and build good habits but in addition the experi- 
ence wall show him the relationship of geograph}', history, 
arithmetic, citizenship, science, the arts, etc , to each 
other in this interest so important, “How the Cit} gets its 
Tood ” 

In the third place it is necessary, because of limitations 
of space and time, to provide means b> which the child 
may come into contact with those things which enter into 
his education In the modem school much of this contact 
comes through direct experiencing “Learning to do by 
doing,” is sound educational philosophy But the ele- 
ments which enter into the education of a modem child 
are so waned and so man} that the child cannot expencnce 
directly all of them He must expenence man} of them 
vicanousl} Tor this reason all manner of matenals for 
children themselv es must be part of any Plan of Teach- 
ing Maps and pictures, films and musical records, 
children’s matenals of all kind do exist In the earlier 
days mankind received this vicanous experiencing 
through word of mouth, the “stor} teller” of the olden 
da} was the medium Since the invention of pnnting, 


most of the vicarious expenencing of man comes to him 
through the medium of books — the printed page It is 
onl} comparai.iv el} recentlv however, that the child has 
been able by himself to hav e this v icarious expencncine 
furnished b} books A Modem Plan for Teaching Chil 
dren must have more and more of these children’s ma- 
terials, more pictures, more films, and especnllv more 
books, suited to children’s interests and leveled down to 
children’s abilities in vocabular} and comprehension 
An} enterprise which wall make available such maten tls 
is making a great contnbution to the education ol 
children 

In the fourth place a Plan for Teaching should contain 
directions as to how the plan can be carried out wistlv 
and efficiently A series of manuals handbooks profe- 
sional books on all sorts of subjects concerning the teach 
mg of children should be a part of the plan “How to 
Construct a Unit of Work,” “Methods of Teaching Be 
ginning Reading,” “Remedial work in Arithmetic,” arc 
examples of needed books in this part of the plan 

So much for a “Plan for Teaching Children” \ 
glimpse for a moment at the modem life of which these 
children are a part may give to us some conception of the 
task which a Modem Plan for Teaching must undertake 
Ma} I present, mcrel} as an example a thesis 5 
The Modem School must recognize the implications of 
its function to the socictv which its children arc to com 
promise It must accept its share of the rcsponsibililv of 
fitting children for this societ} and aho its rcspon=ibihtv 
for directing, changing and bettering this societ} 

W hat arc the characteristics and necessities of modem 
socictv which should condition a Modern Plan for Teach 
mg Children 5 How can we formulate not onlv the 
philosoph} but also the process of education that the lm 
plications of these characteristics of socictv wall be reco,, 
mzed and the necessities of societ} prov ided for? 

A societ} is determined b} the wav in which its mem 
bers think Scientific thinking is neccssarv in a pood 
societ} We learn to think scientificallv W c begin to 
learn to think scienlificall} when we begin to learn to 
thml 

A societ} is determined b} the extent to which it gives 
each member of the group opportumtv to develop most 
fullv his powers that he ma} contribute most full} to his 
societ} 

The children who are in school to dav wall compo-e the 
American societ} of twentv five vears hence This 
socictv will probablv be more ot an industrial and ma 
chmc-dominatcd socictv than that of to dav 

Dr Thomas Bnggs has said “Education is teaching 
bovs and girls to do better the desirable thinps thev are 
libel} to do an} how ” Dean William I Ru—cll points 
out some of the changes m our civilization that arc likdv 
to take place Stuart Cln=e paints a v iv id picture of t! c 
characteristics and po-sibililics of this machine age in hi= 
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“Men and Machines ” The current press and magazines 
are reporting and recording these lightning-like changes 
day by day Dr Rugg m his book “Culture and Educa- 
tion in America,” sketches for us the kaleidoscopic 
march of ev ents in our own American civilization and 
points to some prospectiv e futures The economists pre- 
dict startling changes in our economic life The scientists 
foretell new miracles to come The statesmen look to new 
methods of group control The sociologists point out new 
ways of human living And the Internationalists are 
looking forward to new ideals of human relationship 
among nations 

It is evident, I think, that the great characteristic of the 
age in w hich w e In e is change — rapid change Children 
who go out into the world wall surely be called on often to 
do tw o things — change things, and adapt themseh es to 
changed things If the} are to change things wasel} , and 
adapt themseh es to changed things understandingh , thev 
must first be able to understand and interpret things as 
the} now are, the} must know how things as thc\ arc de- 
\ eloped from things as then t crc the} must ha\e the 
imagination to vision things as the y a ill be “ A big task ” 
}ou sa} True, but to no lesser one can modem schools 
apply their efforts 

We must therefore put into our subject matter, ma- 
terials of instruction, and methods of teaching, those 
things which will best make children familiar wath this 
machine age, w e must presen e for them those things from 
the past which have contributed to societ}’s e\olution, 


w e must de\ elop within these children methods of think- 
ing, attitudes, knowledges, and skills which wall make it 
possible that this might} machine, characteristic of our 
age, mav be dominated b} and bent to the future welfare 
of mankind 

Our plan, how e\ er, must not be too materialistic, it 
must not take into account only those phases of the past 
and the present which hav e to do with man’s ph} sical and 
material welfare Perhaps more than ever before the 
things of the spirit need to be emphasized 

The utilitarian machine must not be allowed to push 
aside those things w hich are the aesthetic hentage of man- 
kind Our plan must preser\ e the things of beaut} m art, 
hterature, and music which have come from the past It 
must in some naj educate so that things of beaut} will be 
created m the future The machine has lessened man’s 
labor If we are wise enough we maj be able to send 
forth a generation whose leisure hours wall be more pro- 
ducts e than e\ er of these things of the spirit 

I am glad to ha\ e been asked in the company of such a 
distinguished group of educators to present these ideas on 
education The New Wonder \\ orld presents from the 
pens of able writers not onl} an interpretation of our 
present civilization, but also an interpretation of the sig- 
nificant elements of the past from which the present 
comes Furthermore in its pages is found a ghmpse of 
those things of aesthetic beaut} which make life for man 
worth living It is a fine contribution to the education 
of a modem child 


SOCIAL STUDIES AND READING IN 
THE RE-CONSTRUCTED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

B\ ELM A A NEAL 

First Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Antonio, Texas 


T HE purpose of the elementary school is to pro\ ide 
all children with the type of education necessary for 
integrating the individual in society The de\eIopment 
of tolerant understanding, adaptation to one’s environ- 
ment, and the capacity for creative self expression, all 
contribute to the central purpose of the school, — social 
hv ing in a rapidly changing society 

Since we educate through experience, the elementary' 
school should be concerned largely wath providing those 
expenences through which the child may express himself 
creatively, grow m understanding of himself and the 
world about him, gain control over the necessary tools of 
learning, and grow m ability to make the social adjust- 
ments necessary in his relationships with others The 
modem school is essentially a workshop The teacher 
and the children hv e together Since the school is activ e, 
a selected environment rich m materials is provided by 
means of w hich children build a background of experience 
The new concepts emphasize active response, changes in 

1 National Societv for the Studv of Education 
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conduct and the building of new ways of behavior into 
the learner’s experience The essential elements m sub- 
ject matter are probably' now best conceived as ways of 
responding or reacting Meaning grows only' through 
reaction Advantageous learning affects favorably the 
individual’s behavior Learning is satisfactory only 
when the new way' of behavior has been so built into the 
learner’s nervous sy'stem, that it may reasonably be ex- 
pected to function efficiently' when the proper time comes, 
thus permanently modifying the individual’s mode of 
reacting upon his environment 1 

SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 

The chief theme of the social studies is hv ing together in 
a rapidly changing society' The basis of social living 
tolerant understanding, adaptation to one’s environment 
and creative self-expression all contribute to this one 
great end social efficiency' 
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"We are coming to see that the one and only purpose 
of the social studies is to tram our young people in prac 
tical good citizenship, in how to cooperate with one’s 
fellows m how to lead the group life ” 2 

The term “social studies ’ is applied to the range of 
activities and materials m the study of geography his 
tory, and civics including health, safet} and character 
education which will enable the child to comprehend 
more fully the development of modern life and his respon 
stbility as a contributing member of society whether in 
the home, the school, the community or the outside 
world The child must be made to realize the social influ 
ences that control his life and the lives of those about him 
and the consequent need for social cooperation In 
addition, if he is to function effectively as a citizen he 
must know the history of the adv mces the human race 
has made and he must understand the geographic factors 
influencing the material conditions under which he liv es 

In the study of the social studies there are certain 
generalizations that should be developed The child of 
the elementary grades will not be able to comprehend 
them completely, but by hearing them continually 
referred to, he will come to some conception of the funda 
mental principles that have operated through the ages 
to bring man to his present development In the lower 
grades he may become familiar with situations and terms 
and gradually, in the upper grades, begin to generalize 
and apply those pnnctples m thinking and acting m 
social situations Through the social situations set up m 
the classroom he soon kams that the interests of the 
individual are considered onl> in so far as they arc in 
harmony with the good of the whole, that through a 
study of community life an understanding of the workers 
of the community and the interdependence of man is 
dev eloped 

The main purposes of the school dev elopment of toler- 
ant understanding and self cultivation through self 
expression, are perhaps best dev eloped through the social 
studies Tolerant understanding can best be developed 
by building sane tolerant attitudes b isic to liv ing together 
a nch and varied background of meanings and concepts 
and practice m thinking reasoning and critical judgment 3 

Not only is it necessary for children to grow in intellec 
tual understanding of the world about them, thev must 
also mature in appreciation of it and in their ability to 
make it over for themselves creatively The social 
studies offer nch opportunities for the draw ing out of tiie 
creative talent within every' child so that creative self 
expression contnbutes to a broader and more tolerant 
understanding of societv 

The outcomes of activ ities engaged in bv tne children 
include many definite knowledges, habits and skills and 
many concomitant learnings appreciations attitudes and 
ideals Outcomes desired from instruction in the social 
studies then should result m an understanding of the 
world and its peoples an appreciation of the cailtures of 
all countnes, including our own, and a continuous stream 
of creative activities essential to self realization within 


the group and to grow th both m understanding and appre 
nation of modem life Observation of children in thur 
various activities gives opportumtv for discovering the 
presence or lack of developing social habits mil attitude- 
and those skills needed in earning on the work 

The new tvpe examination techniques hav c been found 
effective m testing information Bv obsemng children s 
reactions in social situations the ultmutc god of socnl 
studies can be accomplished m part as cv idenccd bv the 
growing abilities of boys and girls to live together is con 
tnbutmg members of the school communitv 4 

A MODERN READING PROGRAM 

The building of a generation of informed and thinking 
citizens rests upon the efficient development of the 
ability to read Hence the school as the onlv organized 
educative agency confronts the important task ol building 
a sound program m reading 

Reading is essentially a process of responding with 
meanings to the printed page The psychology of read 
mg then, is at the basis of the psv chologv of meaning 
Meanings arise out of the experience of the individual 
A background of experience is built through an accumula 
tion of meanings which arise out of the active response of 
the mdiv idual to the stimuli of his env ironment Attitude 
or mental set is important m determining the character 
of meanings Meaningful response to the printed page i« 
based on earlier experiences The new school program 
prov ides activ c manv sided experiences as the basis ol 
reading Since learning is not mere renting — the giv inc 
hick to the teacher words that have been memorized — 
the school program must prov ide for a v anctv of activ ities 
which dnw materials from all phases of life 

Children w ill re construct their homes or their com 
munitv w ith blocks or other materials Thev will go on 
excursions or trips making first hand stuck of More- 
markets, parks and museums Thev will read talk 
write, model dravv paint sing Thus through a gre it 
range of activities meanings will grow Activities must 
begin at the lev el of the child and lead him as far is po^i 
ble toward a broader understanding of himself and the 
world about him Activities should be chosen in the 
primarv grades which will make use of the interests 
experiences and meanings common to children their oral 
language habits which the children alreadv possess and 
their home, school and communitv environment 

“Many fairlv intelligent children do not read enough 
books to insure even moderuc facility in the reading 
process In the acquirement of cueh facility no amount 
of formal instruction can poMiblv take the place of exten 
siv c practice 

Children can read manv books when their introduction 
to reading has been happy interesting and intelligent 
Therefore before children are plunged into booh reading 
we believe that time may profitably he spent Mudvnu’ 
the children themselves providing ample opportunity 
for the stimulation of interest, arousing on their part a 
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keen desire to read, and cultiaating a right attitude 
toward books In other words it seems that children are 
best read} to approach reading when the\ lia\e a nch 
significant background of commonla shared experiences, 
for the larger the number of interesting experiences 
which they encounter the broader will be their back- 
ground for the interpretation of what they read 

The upper elementary grades ha\ e been designated as a 
period of wide reading to extend and enrich experiences 
and to cultiaate important reading attitudes habits, and 
skills Children ha\ e in the past been too restricted in 
the quantita and aanety of reading they might do in 
these grades They ha\e been taught by methods which 
did not encourage habits of rapid extensia e reading 
The child to-day is encouraged to follow his interests 
m science, biography , geographa history , and literature 
One of the most promising dea elopments m the whole 
reading program is the new interest in books of science 
biography , and tra\ el w ntten in the language and sta le 
children can understand and enjoy 

USE OF THE LIBRARY 

All children loa e beautiful books It is important that 
they form the habit of home and librara reading as soon 
as thea are able to read The parent and the teacher 
should direct the child m this aaork Before thea are able 
to read thea must get their appreciation of literature 
through the presentation of interesting stones and poems 
There are many nationalities represented in Amencn 
to-day It is the opportunity of the schools to teach the 
English language to the non-English speaking boys and 
girls who attend school It is essential that these children 
enter into our great aa enues of thought through literature 
Stones of home and social life or action stones are 
adapted to this purpose They' must haa e also their share 
of fain and folklore 

The progressia e school of to-daa considers the libran 
indispensable to the education of children Its program 
has dea eloped wath a aiew to meeting the needs of all 
children in the school It ith the increase of leisure re- 
sulting from the use of machinery and mass production 
the school has the added responsibilita of teaching the 
use of books and libraries and of dea eloping wholesome 
reading tastes closely related to the major objectia es of 
education and of life 

A. definite plan can be dea eloped m ana school sastem 
for meeting the chi'd’s interest in reading and his need 
for books In dea eloping this plan suitable books must 
be selected and funds appropnated for the purchase of 
books Other sources aaailable are loans from public 
libraries and gifts from Parent-Teacher Associations and 
from children Instead of the usual school library , room 
librares maa be organized ba proaading a bookshelf or 
reading table in each room so that books may be easa of 
access The program should proaide for free reading 
periods at which time the child maa read the book of his 
choice This procedure stimulates home and hbrara 
reading The choice of books for a room library require 
much thought and study Selections may be based on 
American Librara Association lists recommendations of 
teachers and children and upon other approaed lists 


compiled through actual studies of children’s interests in 
reading Care should be taken to proaade each room with 
books wade enough in range and in difhculta to meet 
the interests and needs of children of aaraang abilities 

In the first two grades, beautifully illustrated books 
should be chosen to create in the child the desire to read 
about the things he sees m the pictures or that he has 
experienced Story books simply and mterestingla 
aantten, should be included for those who are beginning to 
read independently In these grades the teacher reads 
and tells many stones to the class 

In the third grade the range is someaahat aaader Here 
the children may select fairy and folk tales nature 
stones and my ths stones of children of other lands, or 
poetra Tor the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, books of 
romance ada enture animal life, history and traa el maa 
be selected About half of this matenal should be of the 
information tape to be used as the basis for training in 
reference reading 

The habit of reading should be encouraged m many dif- 
ferent aaays The teacher may tell or read part of an 
interesting book the children finishing it for themseh es 
Reading clubs maa be organized and simp'e book reports 
gia en India idual record cards may be kept w hich include 
the name, the author, and some brief comment on each 
book read Book lists may be posted m each classroom 
to aid children m their choice of books Parents may be 
encouraged to buy more and better books 

In addition to books for children’s reading, the accumu- 
lation of a small but representatia e professional librara 
m each elementara school is desirable An attempt 
should be made to select the best books m each of the 
major fields of subject matter in addition to books on 
the plnlosopha of education, administration supervision 
and general method Educational reading done ba 
teachers has little aalue unless it makes them more con- 
scious of the problems of education and stimulates them 
to eaaluate their oaan practices and to attempt some 
solutions of their problems 

School life, whether elementary or high school, is cen- 
tering more and more around the library Children read 
from mana books They can not use books effectiaela 
unless they can read intelligently , therefore reading and 
studa can not be separated 

School reading onla introduces children to books 
Home reading should be encouraged The school and the 
librara should be tied together The publishers, too are 
realizing the necessita of making aaailable books that 
boa-s and girls would read if giaen the opportunity, and 
they are accepting the responsibility of helping to raise 
the quality of children's reading 

A hbrara is no longer a luxura , but one of the necessaries 
of life so the parent or the teacher has the opportunity of 
giaang one gift to eaera child, the loae of good books 
Tece New It ovder orld, wath its choice collection of 
recreatora and information matenal, including nature 
science lustorv, and literature is particularla aaluable 
in helping boy s and girls to discoa er in the w orld of books 
the ones thea are certain to enjoa m dea eloping a taste 
for those that contain worthwhile information, and in 
bnngmg to them the realization that reading furnishes a 
certain delightful entertainment for leisure time 
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I N these days 01 rapidly changing educational proce- 
dures there are man} questions in the minds ot both 
parents and teachers concerning the practices of the mod 
ern school A discussion of some of these practices and of 
the reasons why the} have found a place m public and 
private schools may well occupy us here 
Any program of work, to be effectiv e, must be based 
upon sound educational principles and must be de\ eloped 
as consistently as possible in the light of these principles 
Perhaps we should ask the parents of the children what 
kind of children they wish us to develop in our schools 
and then see how the school em ironment contnbutes to 
this development Parents questioned in this fashion 
would undoubtedly say that the} want their children to 
be active participants in the affairs of their world instead 
of passive onlookers who sit still and “let George do it ” 
They would no doubt want their children to do as much 
leading as possible and to follow intelligent!} when the 
occasion demands In order to meet this need we must 
set the stage, as it were, so that these children practice 
participation The modern school, therefore, is primarily 
neither a sitting school nor a listening school but an 
active, challenging school where children move about 
freely and with growing care, where the} practice talking 
well instead of keeping still and where they do many 
things in ever better ways 

Parents of the modem Bobb} and Bett} also want 
their children to display as much initiative and origin 
ality as possible — to think through their problems with 
growing independence The school, therefore, no longer 
tnes to make all of the children in the class alike nor to do 
their thinking for them It not onlv provides opportun 
lties for exercise of initiative and onginalit} but under- 
takes to stimulate them both The school cannot be 
satisfied with making children “gullible gobblers” of 
useless facts nor even of useful ones It aims, on the 
contrary, to guide children in critical evaluations of their 
own thinking and that of others and to help them dis 
criminate between useful and irrelevant materials 
Children of to day do not accept unchallenged everything 
that happens to be wntten in a book It is the business 
of the school, however, to put them in touch with the best 
possible information that will help them answer their 
questions and will further whet their intellectual cunositv 
Before we consider more in detail some of the practices 
of the modern school which have grown out of a recogm 
tion of children’s needs, we may well ask ourselves what 
is meant by the “development of the whole child” 
Schools of the past have undoubted]} concerned them 
'elves too largely with the mental development of chd 
dren, to the neglect of other equally important phases 
of growth The modern school is as anxious to avoid 
emotional stresses and strains for children and to build m 
them emotional poise and a sense of well being as it is to 


teach them an} number of facts, however useful tliev 
maj be 

The phvsical needs of children must also be given due 
weight if the school is going to deal consciouslv with the 
whole child The school must build sound bodies as 
well as active minds Practising health} living in the 
school room has taken the place of fairv health castles and 
posters showing the virtuous milk bottle being pursued 
bv the wicked coffee pot The necessitv for freedom of 
movement is recognized to be of prime importance bv tlm 
school that provides movable furniture and opportunities 
to move it, and movable teachers who guide the activities 
which the children recognize as valuable because tliev 
helped to plan them and are earning them out with ever 
increasing wisdom Instead of planting children at lived 
desks so far apart that the} cannot cough in each others’ 
faces, the school endeavors to teach them to cover their 
mouths when thev cough and to stav awa) from others 
when thev have a cold The school realizes a bo that 
even after it has made maximum provision for proper 
lighting and seating occasions will arise when conditions 
are not ideal Children must then be made sensitive 
to the need for proper light so that thev will move of their 
own accord when the sun shines on their tables Kiev 
must, in similar fashion grow in abilitv to choose chairs 
of proper height The school provides manv opportum 
lies for the practice of right health habits and aims to 
develop right attitudes toward health} living 

The social aspects of education have a!=o tal cn a 
prominent place in the modern school Instead of making 
selfish individualists of children the school tnes to make 
tolerant, cooperative, understanding workers of them 
It conceives social development to mean the reaching out 
of experience into the wider social life of the commumtv 
and of the larger world as well as social adjustments 
within the school But it realizes that tolerant under 
standing does not necessanlv result from an accumulation 
of information about socictv and that the mere accumula 
tion of dull facts from historv, geographv and science are 
no more conducive to growth than the dullc-t of tradi 
lional procedures m am of thc=c subjects The modern 
school program must, then, be built in large measure upon 
experiencing 

In line with the broader conception of the education of 
the whole child, there is grow ing appreciation in the school 
of the importance of manv different learnings which ac 
companv and focus upon anv part of the program I x 
penencc has shown that while attention mav be centered 
for the moment upon one phase of work learning i- tal m„ 
place in man} other directions a« well It i- the busine s 
of the school to see that all c?f these learning- are the best 
possible under the circumstance- 1 eachcrs and parents 
must be as much concerned about children - v av- of 
talking, of listening, of planning of canr_ lor belonging- 
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etcetera, as the} are about the shill acquired in reading 
or arithmetic Then, too, children s attitudes are recog- 
nized as xerx important elements in the xx orking situa- 
tion What Bobbie is thinking when he is apparentl} 
giving rapt attention to the teacher or the work at hand 
ma\ not be xx hat we so fondlx imagine Facts obtained 
under pressure and accompanied b\ undesirable attitudes 
are detrimental rather than constructix eh educatn e 

it A.KIXG A PL4YHOUSE 

Illustrations of the use of the x an mg abilities of chil- 
dren in a group undertaking are common in the newer 
tvpe o f school For example a group of first grade chil- 
dren had watched with interest the building of a house in 
the neighborhood from the time that the steam slioxel 
first began to “open its mouth” to the stage when the 
finishing touches were being added Sex era! trips had 
been made b} the group as a whole during the spring 
term and man} children had xisited indniduall} and 
reported progress Of course someone suggested, after 
a time, the making of a plax house in the schoolroom 
Dorothx , whose father xxas an architect, knew that a 
plan must first be made so the group began to stud} 
plans and bluepnnts donated b} Doroth} ’s father Plans 
for the plax house w ere draw n on large sheets of w rapping 
paper bx a dulx elected “ Planning Commission ” 4dx ice 
was freely gix en b} the rest of the children as the plans 
proceeded 4. discussion about the proper wax to begin 
the actual construction led to a xasit to see a concrete 
mixer in action and to the making of concrete for the 
foundation of the plax house 

Mam challenging problems arose and were dulx solxed 
V all paper had to be designed and painted Different 
children had ideas about this and as painting facilities 
were limited it was decided that each child should make a 
sample of the xxall paper and submit it to the group for 
consideration and final xote Furniture was constructed 
for the house chairs a kitchen table a sink, a gas range, 
a lixing room table, a book case a Chesterfield set, a 
radio, a floor lamp, beds, a bureau, and a trunk Color 
schemes were selected for each room and decorations 1 ept 
in harmonx Curtains xx ere dx ed Dishes xx ere made of 
cla} \n informal radio program was broadcast ex era 
fexx daxs bx different children xxho had something inter- 
esting to tell a poem to recite or a song to sing One 
group of children was interested in making booklets 
about different kinds of houses, another group experi- 
mented wath draper} patterns and finallx made a sample 
book of them 

Considerable reading was done to obtain information 
concerning the house its matenals and its furnishings 
The best readers m the class were able to read excerpts 
from rather difficult books dealing xxith these tilings but 
in most cases the teacher prepared simple mimeographed 
reading material to ansxxer the children’s questions and to 
start them thinking along new lines Jxew material of 
this kind xxas put on the hbrarx table ex er} morning and 
children who had heretofore had small interest in reading 
probablx because of their lack of skill were delighted to 
find easx material that thex could reall} read and report 
upon to the group 4 record of progress in the making of 


the house and its furnishings prox ided interesting reading 
for the group 

Much number xvork “in action” was mxolxed in the 
undertaking Indixidual needs were carefullx noted bx 
the teacher and met through mdix idual practice v here 
necessan Acquaintance with ruler and tape measure 
xx as made The xx ritmg of numbers had to be practiced 
for onlx w ell-made figures could grace the plans and blue- 
prints During a discussion of the kinds of wood used m 
building houses one child suggested that he would like to 
dramatize a storx about different kinds of trees that he 
had found in a hbrarx book A small group .omed him 
and secret rehearsals xx ere held in the hall The final per- 
formance xxas not onlx gixen for the class, but was re- 
peated at the xxeeklx assembl} for the whole school 

V e know that children are mtellectuall} curious, that 
the} are going to ask questions whenex er an opportumtx 
is gixen The school of to-da} not onlx recognizes this 
tendency but builds upon it, for children are encouraged 
to ask questions and to be increasinglx critical of them 
Tirst-hand experiences, books, and matenals must be 
prox ided to help the children find answ ers to their ques- 
tions, for that responsibilit} is theirs also 4n} one who 
doubts the abilitx of children to ask good questions has 
but to tr} to answer some of them Tor example, the 
group of si\-x ear olds w ho built the plax house suggested 
the following questions which the} would like answered 
b} the group 

Can } ou build a house xx herex er } ou w ant to 5 
Vli} does a little plan for a house cost so much monex 3 
What makes the light come on xvhen }ou press the 
button 3 

V hat did people use for lights a long time ago 3 
Where does the xxater come from when }ou turn on the 

faucet 3 

Where does the water go after x ou wash in it 3 
How is the city water made clean 3 
WTiat other people besides carpenters help build a 
house 3 

Where does the gas come from and how does it get into 
the stox e 3 

What is plaster made of and what makes it stick so 
close to the wall 3 

Do bncks come readx -made like stones 3 
Where do people get glass for the w mdow s 3 
W hat did people use for xx indows before thex had glass 3 
What kinds of trees gixe xxood for houses 3 How is 
xxood made into lumber 3 

Since plans must be made and questions answ ered the 
program of the modern school must make proxision for 
group discussions and group conferences 41thougb 
parents max not recognize the education label “Group 
Discussion” on the dad} program, it is reall} our old 
fnend Language in operation in a keen and thought- 
prox oking form 

In addition to the cunosit} of children which finds 
expression in questions, plans, and discussions, there is 
also in exery normal child an urge to expemnent to 
mxestigate, to “think with things” Because of a recog- 
nition of this urge m children schoolrooms hnx e become 
busx workshops w here manx thought-prox oking matenals 
lend themselxes to the furthenng of worth} plans 
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Boxes, rolls of wrapping paper, laths, and pieces of wood 
of different shapes have found their way into the class- 
rooms Painting easels, long handled paint brushes, and 
pamt in brilliant, stimulating colors provide another 
outlet for the creative abilities of children AAork 
benches, tools, and wood challenge the ingenuity of busy 
workers Clay, cloth, and innumerable accessory mate- 
rials contribute also to their on mo\ mg experiences And 
of course there must be periods set aside for free choices 
of work, for surely no child can fail to find in such a situa- 
tion something that he wants very much to do, whether 
it be to read a good story , to build a real plav house, to 
write an mutation to the Puppet Show, or to practice 
the “four times” tables in order to be better able to 
keep score when play ing the new number game 

A stimulating program this 1 Certainly parents of the 
children have a right to inquire whether provision is 
made for the building of character, for the development of 
self-control and obedience to rightly constituted authority’ 
Nothing is further from the truth than the statement that 
is sometimes made that children arc allowed to do as they 
please in the modem school On the contrary, children 
are given many' opportunities to practice self control 
under wise guidance They' learn to make a better prod- 
uct by appraising the results of their own efforts and 
those of others and by profiting by the wider knowledge 
and experience of the teacher They learn safety rules b>' 
practising them every day They learn to use sharp tools 
by using them They learn to listen politely to others in 
group meetings which require that courtesy be shown to 
the person who has the floor whether it be child or teacher 
Ihey learn what it means to wait your turn and to take 
care of yourself and of your belongings They learn 
what it means to accept a responsibility for watering the 
plants or caring for the library table, as the case may be 
They learn to consider the rights of others and grow m 
ability to finish what they start and to check their own 
progress Every day’s program provides a period for 
doing this checking and e\ ery child is giv en an oppor- 
tunity at this time to justify the use of his time and to 
get the adv ice of the other children and the teacher as to 
present results and further plans 

Sometimes a chart is devised for checking progress or 
furthering habit formation along some particular line 
Tor example, a first grade group in a school vv here children 
came from homes where small attention was given to 
courtesy and politeness were exceedingly rough and rude 
when they were given an opportunity to help themselves 
to materials Of course that would never do, so the 
teacher devised a chart bv printing each child’s name at 
the side of a large sheet of wrapping paper and ruling off 
a number of columns so that the children might check 
their attainments in the appropriate squares to the right 
of their names There was a column for recording the 
completion of a piece of work made of wood, another for 
the reading of a story', another for the painting of a good 
picture, etcetera One column was headed “Patience” 
and the teacher explained that that was her column and 
that she was the onlv one who could make a check in that 
column as y'et, but that she hoped others would remember 


to wait their turn more politely and to help themselves to 
materials m a more courteous way so that thev might 
“make a mark” m the column also Although the chil 
dren were much impressed at the time, thev did not all 
remember to be careful when the opportunity came to get 
matenals for their work Iwo children did remember, 
however, and the teacher at once called the whole 
group to the chart to watch Tonv and Rosa make their 
marks in the Patience column Each day there vere more 
“Patience” people, and both attitudes and habits m 
handling matenals were greatly improved 

Clearly , then, the modern school does not undertake to 
sugar coat learning so that children may be fooled into 
learning disagreeable facts Instead it aims to make the 
child conscious of his needs and of the real work necessarv 
m meeting them 

Practice or drill is as necessary to day as it ever was, 
but the need for the dnll is felt more keenly by the child 
because it is recognized bv him as necessarv to the further 
mg of his plans Take, for example, the contrasted ap- 
proaches to wnting practice now and in the traditional 
school of the past Most of us can remember our early' 
school experience w ith copy books The first line on cv er\ 
page bore a statement such as “Moments are golden do 
not waste them” or “Strike while the iron is hot” and the 
remaining lines were left blank for practice We wrote 
the first line with some slight enthusiasm, the second with 
a little less When the teacher moved on to the next 
aisle we hurned through several more lines each less 
painstakingly made than the last When the teacher ap- 
proached we exercised greater care When the last line 
was finished we closed the book with a sigh of relief, for 
we had written a page full 

How different is the writing practice in the modern 
school’ Perhaps a sign is needed for the play store, or an 
m\ nation must be w ntten for another class to come to the 
puppet show All agree that practice is necessarv and 
plan together what is to be written Then each child 
practices m the light of his needs for the teacher has kept 
a record of the peculiar difficulties of each child and has 
made this record available to him for guiding Ins practice 
Drill is keen because it is purposeful and because it results 
m the use of the skill acquired 

In similar fashion many other aspects of child develop 
ment have made their demands upon the modern school 
and hav e changed both its matenals and its procedures 
The school of to day is an active school with movable 
furniture, a flexible program, and adjustable teachers If 
we are asked to define what is meant bv this Actnitv 
School, we can perhaps do no better than to cite the defini 
tion recently given by an eight v ear-old bov who had 
returned to school after an absence of several months 
during which he had attended school in another city 
On the morning of his return he joyfully exclaimed, “Oh 
I am so glad to get back here 1 That school where I went 
didn’t have anv ‘Coin’s On’ like we have here” Indeed 
the children are entitled not only to “Goin’s On” of the 
right kind, but to the guidance of understanding parents 
and teachers who cooperate in furthering the many- 
sided dev elopment of the children 
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T HERE is a small city , a suburb of Chicago that is 
well named \\ mnetka For “Winnetka’ is an 
American Indian word meaning “beautiful land” 
Winnetka lies on the shore of Lake Michigan where once 
an oak forest grew It is a suburb of beautiful homes, 
each surrounded by garden and lawn shrubs, and usually 
some of the old forest oaks W mnetka’s school buildings 
are modem, clean, well-aired well-lighted, attractive to 
look at, attracts e to be in Each is surrounded by trees 
and shrubs and grass, and has ample space for the chil- 
dren to pla\ Inside tlie\ are w ell equipped with movable 
furniture The rooms, especially for the little children, 
are homelike, with dowers, curtains goldfish and birds 
I et us go into one of these buildings and w atch the chil- 
dren at work 

W e enter a first-grade room, a room for six-y ear-old 
bo\ s and girls 

The children are seated at little tables, enameled cream- 
color and cov ered wath fnnged, colored burlap cloths on 
which the children have embroidered designs As we 
look around the room w e see paintings made by the chil- 
dren, illustrations of stones thev hav e heard, pictures of 
things thev hav e seen on their field tnps These paint- 
ings are on large sheets of paper, about eighteen by 
twenty four inches in size Each is mounted m a crude 
lath frame made bv the children themselves and freelv 
decorated by them 

We see the children at w ork, each doing his own individ- 
ual task One is learning to recognize phrases, another to 
recognize separate words, a third is applying his knowl- 
edge of words to the reading of a storv m his pnmer Few 
children are doing exactlv the same things 
The devices are such that each child can teach himself 
and correct his own work Their absorption as they 
bend ov er their tasks, or their relaxation as they stop to 
chat with one another is wholly childlike The teacher 
is going about among them, sitting with this one a while 
encouraging that one taking a small group together and 
explaining some of their work The whole atmosphere of 
the room is one of informality and pleasant serious work 
Then perhaps it is time for milk The children pass the 
little bottles around, and each child dnnks through a 
straw while the teacher reads them a storv 

Xow it is time to work on the little farm that the chil- 
dren are making Thev hav e been out to a real farm in 
the country and have seen the bam and the cows and 
chickens and pigs Thev want a make-believe farm m 
their classroom Thev are full of ideas as to ways of 
making it One bov has brought a large box from home 
which wall make the beginning of a bam Some have 
modeled little animals from plaslicene or clay Others 
have drawn pictures of what they would like their model 
farm to be like All have ideas All pool them in the 
discussion They reach decisions and get to work wath 


saw and hammer and paint brush and clay again wholly 
absorbed 

Let us spend a large p irt of a day m a fourth-grade 
room, w atching the nctiv lties of nine-y ear-old children 
We get there in the morning before the children come 

The children enter the room informally Each sits at 
his seat and takes from his drawer some piece of work 
As we go about among the children w e find that most of 
them are perhaps doing arithmetic A few are w orking on 
other subjects W e stop at the desk of Charles, the son of 
the local butcher Like almost all the children, he is 
rosy -cheeked, decentlv dressed, natural and unrepressed 
He is beginning the subject of long division He looks at 
his book and finds a simple explanation wntten in lan- 
guage he can understand The explanation carries him 
onlv one step forward It shows him how he can wnte 
down what he has heretofore been doing mentally in 
short division It contains sev eral worked-out examples 
Charles covers each of these wath a piece of paper and 
tnes to work them himself Then he compares his work 
wath the w ork in the book 

After one or two unsuccessful attempts he gets the 
knack and turns to the page of exercises The first of 
these comes under a heading “A” He works through 
this “ A” assignment, perhaps occasionallv glancing back 
at the explanation if he feels himself m doubt When he 
finishes the eight or ten examples that make up this 
assignment, he finds at the bottom of the page a note 
“ For answ ers, see page 9 ” On page 9 he finds all the 
examples worked out for him He compares his work 
Two of his examples are wrong He turns back to the 
page of exercises and does the B assignment five more 
examples of the same kind as those he has been attempt- 
ing Again he looks to page 9 to see if his answers are 
right and if his work is properly set down This time he 
has made no errors so he skips C and D and turns to 
Step 2 on the next page of Ins book 

Let us look around at the other children One of them 
is completing his compound multiplication in arithmetic 
Another is ahead of Charles He has finished the first 
eight steps of his long division and is giving himself a 
practice test Helen has just received back from her 
teacher a test in compound multiplication that she took 
yesterdav The test is not marked as to its qualitv 
Two of the examples, however, are circled and after each 
is wntten the number of the page m the Correction Book, 
where the child will find additional exercises of the same 
sort as those which she missed m her test Helen takes a 
copy of the Correction Book from the teacher’s desk and 
works the assignments indicated She corrects the work 
herself and finds that she still is making mistakes She 
turns back to the original explanation in her own book, 
but perhaps can not v et see what is wrong wath her work 
(Xo matter how carefully the matenal is prepared, an 
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occasional child will need direct help from the teacher ) 
Her hand goes up and the teacher soon comes to her and 
gix es her the necessary help 

At every moment the teacher is down among the 
children, working with them, helping this one over a 
difficulty, stimulating that one, putting these two who 
are a bit lazy into competition with each other, superx is- 
mg the work of another — teaching every' moment, but 
ne\er lecturing to the class as a whole, or hearing class 
recitations 

The arithmetic period lasts perhaps forty minutes 
Some children have stopped their arithmetic before the 
time was up A few hate been working on hnguage or 
reading or history and geography These children are 
those who are classified as self-reliant and therefore may' 
budget their own time, or perhaps they are children who 
are ahead m their arithmetic and behind in some other 
topic, and have therefore been told fay the teacher to 
spend more time on the subject in which they' arc slower, 
less on the one m which they are faster The period 
closes, but Charles is oblivious to the fact The teacher 
glances at him, notices that he is absorbed in his new 
undertaking, and does not interrupt The other children 
quietly' take out their language books and begin simihr 
individual work m them 

Again there are practice exercises so arranged that the 
child who learns a new step quickly' may skip additional 
drill and go to the next step, while the child who makes 
mistakes the first time has a second or third or ex an a 
fourth opportunity to practice so that he may master 
that step before going on to the next Again we find the 
children at all sorts of different points m their work 
Here is a child who has begun fifth grade work, although 
still sitting in the fourth grade room Here is another 
w ho has not quite completed her third-grade w ork Each 
child is going at his ow n rate Each child w ben he reaches 
a practice test is checking himself and practicing where he 
finds himself weak Lach child when he completes a 
practice test is taking a complete diagnostic test gix cn by 
the teacher These diagnostic tests, like the practice 
tests and teaching material, have been prepared by a 
group of teachers working together and have been re 
x ised ox er and over to fit the needs of the children The 
tests have been made, not for the purpose of mark nig 
children , but for the purpose of finding ou' u . hcie each ihild 
needs help They are theiefore not dreaded, but are 
asked for The test is the way the child can prove to 
himself and the teacher that he is ready to go on to the 
next unit of work A failure on the test simply' means 
the necessity for practicing on his weak points, but no 
further retardation m progress 

Each test is made in several forms, all equivalent 
The teacher may gi\ e one form to one child, a different 
form to another, but there is little danger of children 
trying to pass on to one another the answers to these 
tests They know what the tests are going to contain m 
ad\ ance, for their practice tests contain exactlx the same 
elements There is no temptation to cheat 

Now it is playtime The children m this room and 
those from one or two other rooms go out to the play- 
ground together A trained playground director awaits 
them She helps them to organize themselx es into teams 


for some form of competitive game \s thex ph\ “-he 
helps to bring home to them the ide d of sport-man-lup 
of good fellowship, of team ph\ The plax ground i- not 
merely a place for recreation not mirth i p! u t for pin m 
cal development It is also a place where ide il- ire imul 
cated, where children learn to he -oml minded where 
they learn the value of persistence and of tc im work 

Plavtime is oxer These children return to their 
rooms, while other children go to the plngruund 

The children sing — not songs written t pcuallx to 
teach children singing, but fine old folk songs from (.< r 
many , from Russia, from S p un, from 1 ngl md or -on..- 
In some of the great masters They 'in, for the jo\ of 
singing, wasting no lime on drills m “do ra me fi 
Such drills are reserved lor those who art going to spun] 
izc m music and max be given higher m the grades 

Then perhaps the teicher reads aloud to the children i 
story or some poems, and thex discuss them together 
This work is for appreciation not for lmsltrx of 1 now! 
edges or skills It is quite free it is entireli mini irked 
it has nothing to do with promotion 

Assembly lime Ins come The children go into the 
assembly room, where two or three hundred of their 
fellows are gathered Aestcrdax one of the rooms hid 
presented a play thit it had worked out To morrow the 
assembly will be gixen oxer to a tilk with a slcrcopticon 
But to day is a business mating 

The meeting is presided oxer by an tlticn xeir old 
girl, who Ins been elected chairman The sec retire i 
boy, reads the minutes of the last meeting, i few routine 
matters are cleared out of the way then the rlnirmin 
asks if there is any new business Our friend ( harle 
from the fourth grade rises m his place In the last 
business meeting in our room,” he six s xxe discussed tin 
question of water pistols in school \ lot of the children 
hax'e been bringing water pistols and squirting water on 
each other on the plax ground or m the halls The dill 
dren in our room don’t think we ought to allow it anx 
more ” Charles sits down A fifth grade boy st mils ana 
is recognized by the chairman 'We talked about it in 
our room, too and we deuded that it would he ill right to 
bring xxater pistols to school if we only used them on one 
part of the playground and exerxbodx who wanted to 
play with water pistols went to that part of the plax 
ground I don’t think that xxe should keep exerxbodx 
from haxmg water pistols just because -ornc children 
don t want them I don’t sec what harm thex art anx 
way ” 

A girl stands up “The boxs fill their water pi-lnl- 
with dirty water It’s hkelx to have germs in it and to 
make us sick It gets our clothes all dirtx too I don t 
think xxe ought to allow anx water pistol- in the school 

A box “W’e might ask the janitor to set out some patl- 
of clean water and have a rule thit exerxbodx would have 
to fill h's wafer pistol from those pails of clean u iter 
instead of from puddles or from anx dirtx water Then 
it we kept all the shootimr of the water pi-tol- to one part 
of the plax ground, I can t see that it would do anx 
harm ” 

Charles speaks igain ‘The water x ouldn t stax c!t- n 
if cxcrybodx filled his pistol m it And the children who 
wanted to plax with water pistols would hide behind the 
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children who didn’t want to so as not to get shot w ith the 
water, rnd I don’t think the thing would work at all I 
mo\ e tint water pistols be kept twa) from the school and 
the pla\ ground ” 

The motion is seconded There is a little more dis- 
cussion Then a vote A large majorita votes against the 
water pistols (From that time on, no water pistols 
appear in school — the children usualh obe\ their self- 
imposed rules ) 

The children go home for luncheon 

It is afternoon Our fourth-grade children are return- 
ing to their seats Each one is taking out his work 
It is spelling this time Let us see what Charles is doing 

He has a spelling book in which certain words are 
checked AA e find that all the words for the first half of 
the a ear w ere dictated to him and all the other pupils in 
the room m September, before the children had had a 
chance to stud\ them All words missed b\ ana child 
were checked in that child’s speller, therebj making an 
indiaadual word list for each pupil Charles has studied 
six of these checked words the preceding da} He now 
hands the list of these six words to his partner, AA alter 
who has moaed his desk closer to Charles for the spelling 
penod 'Walter dictates to Charles the six words that 
Charles studied jesterdaa Charles writes the words 
Then Charles dictates to W alter a similar list of the words 
that Walter studied aesterday The two boas correct 
their oini work w ith each other’s help Then each sets 
about the studying of a new group of words for to-morrow 
The words that are checked in Charles’s book are not the 
same as those checked in AA alter’s for thea missed differ- 
ent aa ords m the pre-test in September W hile the chil- 
dren are studying, the teacher is down among them gia ing 
them deaices for learning to spell their words correctla 
encouraging them, helping them On Frida}, each child 
aa ill rea lew all his aa ords for the aa eek and on Mondaj the 
partners will dictate these reaiew lists The teacher will 
then correct the papers and aaill note in each child’s 
speller the words aahich he has succeeded in getting right 
on a aa eekla rea lew test W ere aa e to aasit the room again 
at the beginning of the next semester we aaould find that 
ill the checked words of the preaious semester are re- 
a ie\a ed ba each child 

And noaa it is time for social science 
Instead of remaining in the fourth grade — -which is 
just beginning this subject — let us step into a sixth- 
grade room and aa atch the elea en a ear-olds at w ork 
In social science for the first time w e find all the children 
working on the same general topic Some, it is true haa e 
nearla finished reading the stora of the A ikings, others 
are nearer the beginning This \ iking stud} includes 
both the histora and geographa of these bold Norsemen 
for one cannot understand the A ikings without know ing 
something of the countra m aahich the} liaed Through- 
out the \\ innetka schools histon and geographa are a 
Mngle subject, not taao separate subjects People’s haes 
must be liaed somewhere To participate in their haes 
aa ith them ina ola es geographa as well as histora 
As aae look H the material aae find it written simpla, 
dramaticalla , interestingl} We find that the pictunza- 
tion of the life of that different civilization is made so 
aaa id that the child is experiencing it himself 


As he reads about the A ikings, the child draws maps or 
fills m maps, showing where the} lia'ed, showing the 
topograph} of their countr} and showing their journeys 
As soon as ana child completes a topic he comes to a prac- 
tice test b} aahich he can check up his own knoaa ledge of 
the subject Haa ing satisfied himself through this prac- 
tice test that he knows the essential facts, he asks the 
teacher for a real test, aahich is again complete and diag- 
nostic, as m the case of other mdia iduahzed subjects 
But social science — histor} and geograph} — is not 
onla an indiaadual subject It is not merel} an amassing 
of facts Important as it is that children shall know 
certain basic facts, it is still more important that the} 
shall haa-e an experience in social liaang, that they shall 
haa e stimulus to creatia e aaork It is in order to make it 
possible to use social science in this aaa} that the children 
do not proceed stnctl} individual^ in this one subject 
If a child completes a topic before his fellows, he maj use 
Ins surplus time for arithmetic or language or spelling or 
reading or, if he wishes to do so, for additional work on 
this particular topic The child aaho is unusualla slow in 
mastenng the topic maa borrow some time from his more 
completel} india iduahzed subjects, so as not to hold the 
rest of the group back The fact that all academic sub- 
jects, except social science, are completel} india iduahzed 
makes it possible, anthout aiolating the principle of 
india idual master} , to haa e all children on the same 
general topic m this one field Let us watch this sixth- 
grade group 

The} are studying the life of the \ ikings They are 
trying to imagine themsela es lia mg in those da} s of ad- 
aenture The} liaae decided to haae a “\ iking Da},” 
and to this end the} haae alreada begun to make their 
room oa er into a \ iking feast hall At one end there is a 
throne on aahich the A iking Chief will sit Taao girls are 
making tapestries to hang beside the throne Each boa 
is soon at work on his shield, making Ins own design A 
group here is making a A iking boat Another group has 
gone dow n to the lumber } ard to borroaa some lumber for 
a \ iking feast table A few girls are planning together 
aaliat the} can haae for their \ iking feast The} are 
reading in books about what the \ ikings ate The art 
superaisor drops in and giaes the children suggestions 
and help in the designs of their tapestr} or the shields, 
and ansaaers the eager questions of some of the girls con- 
cerning the costumes thea are making Perhaps the 
children sing as the} aaork, an old Norse folk-song aahich 
the} haa e learned in their music period, because the music 
superaisor knows that the children are interested in the 
\ ikings Thea plan to sing this song at their feast 

One boa r is telling some of his friends of a plan for 
making drinking horns “M} father works at the stock- 
cards” he sa}s “He can bring us some steers’ horns 
AA e can paint them and use them to dnnh our mead ” 

In such an actia ltv as this, ample opporturut} is gia en 
for the wadest range of mgenuit} and mitiatiae Each 
child is encouraged to a arc from his felloaas, to express 
himself, to create Yet all are utilizing their special inter- 
ests or abilities for the welfare of the group enterprise 
The A iking feast hall is not for the purpose of teaching 
children about the A ikings The amount of time they 
will spend on this one project is entirel} disproportionate 
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to the amount of valuable information they will get from 
it It is the outcome of their reading concerning the 
\ ihmgs — the outcome of their factual work rather than a 
means to the mastery of facts To teach facts exclusiv elv 
through such projects vv ould be to limit a ery seriously the 
things with which children become familiar Much 
learning can be done more economically through the 
direct means of reading and stud\ Out of this reading 
md study, however, may grow ideas for action These 
are given full play and are made the basis for creative 
expression and a training in group cooperation 
A reference outline is kept m each school room, in 
which the teacher will find suggestions from the super- 
users as to types of activities, as to sources of reading for 
the teacher and the children, and as to ways m which the 
playground, music, art, and socialized activities depart- 
ments may be of assistance This outline is merely sug- 
gestive and helpful Each teacher and each group of 
children work out their own group and creative activities 
The day ends all too soon and the children lea\ e the 
school, eagerly talking about their plans 
Let us conclude this informal account of the Wmnetka 
schools by abstracting from the schoolroom activities we 
have been observing the underlying principles of the 
individual technique, in accordance with which the 
II mnetka schools ha\ e been organized 
First of all, the curriculum is divided into two distinct 
parts One part consists of those knowledges and skills 
in which we are trying to make children like minded 
The other consists of stimuli and opportunities for crea- 
ti\e work under social conditions 
IVe w ant all children to be able to spell alike We w ant 
all children to get the same answer for a sum in addition 
We want alt children to hare the same notion as to the 
general locality of Pans We want all children to hare 
the same person and the same general achievement in 
mind when we mention Columbus Since children differ 
\ ery w idely m their ability to grasp such facts and skills, 
a technique has been evolved to make it possible for each 
child to grasp them at his own rate This technique con- 
sists of three steps, as follows 
(t) The objectives, or goals, are very specifically 
stated They are determined as fai as possible on the 
basis of research as to genuine social needs They are 
organized according to the results of observation and 
research as to w hat the children at v arious stages of dev el 
opment can master They are attainable by ev erv nor- 
mal child — each child must reach 100 per cent mastery 
of each goal Subnormal children, of course, have a 
modified curriculum, the curriculum being modified by' 
the Department of Educational Counsel after a careful 
c ise study of the child All other children are expected to 
reach mastery of each of the objectiv es 

(2) Materials of instruction have been prepared that 
are self instructive and self corrective The child can, 
to a large evtent, teach himself each new step of each 
process He practices on each step until he has that step 
mastered and then goes to the next without waiting for 
any one else He corrects all his own daily’ work and his 
practice tests 

(3) Complete diagnostic tests hax e been provided m a 
number of forms Two or three forms appear in the 


child’s text material as practice tests so that he may 
diagnose his own difficulties and assure himself of hts 
readiness for a real test The other forms are adminis- 
tered by the teacher and corrected by the teacher, they 
contain, hovxever, no elements that are not contained m 
the practice tests Both practice tests and real tests are 
keyed m such a way as to refer the child to the specific 
remedial exercises which he needs m order to overcome 
the difficulties which the test reveals The tests are 
marked only by an indication of where the child will find 
the necessary practice work m order to reach mastery' 
A child hav mg missed one test does the indicated practice 
work, then takes another form of the same test 

About half the morning and half the afternoon are 
consumed by the individual mastery of the knowledge 
and skill subjects In these, promotion from grade to 
grade is individual, continuous, and by subjects It does 
not involve any change of classroom The room m 
which a child sits is determined by’ his social age — the 
age of the children with whom he can best associate m 
the half of the morning and of the afternoon that are left 
free for group and creative activities 

These group and creative activ ities are frequently cen- 
tered around the children’s work m social science or litera- 
ture They also include, however, appreciation of music, 
art and literature, self governing assemblies, playground 
activ ities, shop vv ork, the vv ntmg, editing, Uustratmg and 
printing of a self supporting school new spaper, and a 
wide variety of other means for stimulating creative work 
on the part of the child and for developing m him a social 
consciousness 

The purpose of the group and creative activities is 
never academic There is no attempt to teach subject- 
matter through these activ ities, although there is necessa- 
rily frequent correlation between the socialized work and 
the mdiv idual vv ork Such correlation as exists, how ev er, 
is incidental and unforced 

Creative work is a direct stimulus to the child to vary' 
from his fellows It is the exact opposite of the work for 
mastery of knowledge or skill in common with his fellows, 
although it may make use of the latter or may stimulate 
it I anation is essential to evolution Schools m the past 
have not given sufficient time or attention to the need 
for v anation among pupils In the Wmnetka schools, 
through creative work, there is an attempt to stimulate 
v anation, onginality, and initiative 

Too much stress on individualism, however, would 
make society centrifugal to an extent that would be dis- 
ruptive A social consciousness is most seriously needed 
at the present stage of the world’s development The 
children are therefore gixen their creative work to a large 
extent m a social setting, where each child is contnbuting 
his particular ability or interest to the welfare of a group 
enterpnse — dramatizations, discussions, games and 
group projects tend to give this social consciousness 

It is fitting, is it not that the schools m the “beautiful 
land”, \\ innetka, should attempt to be places where 
children live happily where they have freedom to create, 
freedom to hv e socially freedom to express themselv es as 
children, and where at the same time they are fitted m a 
thorough, scientific way for participation in the life 
which surrounds them’ 
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P UBLIC education in America is based upon profound 
faith in the potentialities ol the individual man and 
upon um\ ersal education as a means tor the pre^erv ation 
of the state Good citizenship and north \ services to 
societv are generalh accepted as desirable outcomes of our 
education and home and school are recognized as the 
chief training grounds tor the dev elopment of human cul- 
ture and the successful transmission of the social hentage 
from generation to generation b\ the processes of teaching 
and learning 

The people of America to-dav In e in an entireh differ- 
ent world from that of the mneteenth centun Rapidh 
changing conditions in social, economic, and indus- 
trial life ha\e brought about radical changes in h\ mg 
conditions, m attitudes of mind m interpretations ol 
democracy New conceptions of living, new ideas of 
behavior, new methods of work and recreation new moral 
situations new relationships both social and individual, 
new responsibilities and new privileges — all ha\ e 
brought about the necessity of closer cooperation of the 
home and the school m providing an enriched and 
invigorating environment 

The enrichment and expansion of this environment in 
the child's world therefore, must come largeh through 
his acquaintance with and his use of these treasure houses 
of human experience museums and libraries The great 
open book of the hea\ ens the earth s own ston of its 
might} forces and dev elopment the sea and its wondrous 
man els, man s ad\ ancement through his m\ entions and 
his overcoming of natural difnculties whether it be the 
ston of how he first made animals sen e him as beasts of 
burden or how he has conquered the great expanse of 
water through adventurous spirits such as a Lindbergh 
or a Bvrd — these and manv other man els of human 
experience and of natural science still maintain the 
realities of hfe which challenge the vouth of inquisitive 
mind That children of the home and the school mav 
have life and have it more abundanth all of these won- 
ders of the world and the ston of how thev came to be 
mav be brought to them from the fields of histon , 
science literature, and art as thev are found embodied in 
our hentage of the wntten word 

It is therefore through the uses of his expenences that 
the child bu.lds dailv his own destinv Tea chin g and 
learning growing and hv mg are greatlv enhanced if the 
environment of the child becomes nch in romance filled 
with stimng adv enture, satisfying in its wealth of heroic 
deeds penetrating the v aned av enues in the domain of 
the matenal and the intellectual world To create and 
guide children m such an environment should be the out- 
standing challenge of those who would become the leaders 
of v outh 

1 KalpamcL \\ m H ‘ A Reconstructed Theorj ol the Educativ e 


Parents and teachers are alwavs interested m finding 
w av s for improving their teaching and guidance of chil- 
dren Much of the vv ork of parents and teachers is mutual 
in tint it deals with the child m his learning stages during 
growth md development preparatorv to some worth} 
service or activitv 

PSACHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 

Modem progressive education is based upon theories 
derived from scientific studv of the learning process 
Modem ps} cholog} teaches us that am significant exper- 
ience gives educative results which affect ever} part and 
aspect of the self The w hole child therefore is inv oh ed 
in ev era act of learning Moreov er, according to the new 
theorv of education, both child growth and the learning 
process are continuous Teachers and parents should 
recognize the child as a behavior organism susceptible to 
influences of both inheritance and environment Be- 
havior is essentiallv the individual’s modes of response 
and the best education is that which secures purposive 
control and right conduct For as the learner faces each 
new situation he must be able to reorganize his old exper- 
ience to ht the new situation as it dev elops In this re- 
spect learning is a continuous rebuilding of both mental 
and phv sical habits through integrating the new meanings 
with meanings brought ov er from the past for the purpose 
of making the necessarv adaptation to secure some satis- 
factory and desired end 

‘ Meanings then are a com eruent term for the smaller 
elements that we put together when we ‘size up’ a situa- 
tion or ‘ recognize ’ a thing (in anv full sense) or make an 
appropriate plan of action for dealing with a situation 
Meanings clearlv are learned, the results of past experi- 
ence Moreov er, one’s meamngs at am one time maj be 
valid or not Thev can be well organized or not In 
• short the meaning is the unit element of mind as mind 
is the name we giv e to the ua; in which am one grapples 
w ith the stream of nov ell} dev eloping situations Educa- 
tion is clearlv much concerned with getting manv and 
good meamngs and in organizing them for best use ” 1 

Expenence is the great potent force of human dev elop- 
ment The chief problems of education are to find the 
best methods and means oi aiding the selection, stimula- 
tion and interpretation of expenence Those w ho guide 
the processes of education must take into consideration 
the fact that the purpose of education in so far as it 
affects the individual, is to bung about the highest dev el- 
opment of all the capacities of the whole child which 
contnbute to better living and which tend to dev elop the 
most complete control over ill acts of the behavior 
organism 

Proces- Teachers College Record NXXII, 6 (March I o J r ) p 53S 
AS 
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A perfect education of this tvpe would give what the 
psychologists call an integrated personality, which means 
that the individual is capable of commanding and con- 
trolling all his pow ers and using the results of his previous 
experiences to meet the challenges that come to him in 
life situations This Lmd of training would find a wav to 
eliminate waste m the educative process by the method of 
selection Such training is designed to eliminate confu 
sion and disturbance in situations which affect the happi- 
ness or conduct of the individual 

Moreover, conscious education, if it is to be of the right 
kind, should have for its chief purpose the improvement 
of life Since experience is the w arp and w oof of life itself, 
is it not evident that parents and teachers must deal with 
the child in his natural environment, if they would stimu 
late natural processes of growth and development 
Doctor Dewey defines education as “The reconstruction 
or reorganization of experience which adds to the meaning 
of experience and which increases ability to add to the 
course of subsequent experience ” 

Trom the foregoing quotation, one must infer that ex- 
penence in itself may not be education It is only when 
the experience which is reorganized adds to the meamng 
of experience and enables the individual to profit in his 
subsequent conduct by such experience that it becomes a 
worthwhile contribution to one’s education Meanings 
and insights, or understandings, together with the inter- 
ests and attitudes of the learner, are the motivating 
factors which generate in the individual power to use his 
education The extent to which parents and teachers 
succeed m leading the child to help himself and thus 
become independent of assistance is the best indication 
of this progress in learning Because parents of to-day 
have little opportunity for providing a natural env iron 
ment simple enough for the child to comprehend fully 
and challenging enough to “stimulate natural processes 
of growth and development” the school must take over 
much of the education formerly carried on in the home 

THE CHANGED ENVIRONMENT OF THE CHILD 
OF TO-DAY 

Modem life as lived by the child of to day' is quite 
different from that lived by r the child of twenty, thirty , or 
forty years ago At that time the school well supple- 
mented the work of the home in educating the child by 
furnishing him knowledge of and facility with the “three 
R’s ’ That vv as all it was expected to do or needed to do 
the home could do the rest It is a mistake to assume that 
the adequacy of education thirty years ago was due en 
tirely or even primarily to the effectiveness of the school 
Granting that the older men and women of the present 
have showed themselves extraordinarily well equipped 
for participation in adult social organization and m 
understanding and appreciating the social structure of the 
time, it does not necessarily follow that the school m 
which they' received instruction should receive the major 
port'on of the credit 

We should bear in mind that natural participation in 
the life activities of the home and the community was 
possible then, and this it was that revealed to the child 
the social and economic organization and gav e him back 


ground and insight into the life of that time thu- mal mg 
children capable of assimilating knowledge and mlorma 
tion, skills and appreciation from whatever ■murcc thev 
might be gleaned Children of that dav learned ju-t a- 
they do now — through their own experience-' But the 
simplicity of the social organizations then made it quite 
possible for them to get these necc.-san experiences in a 
natural setting — a thing which is more difficult to do 
to dav 

There was little disposition on the part of the parent*- 
of thirty or forty y ears ago to ov er-emphasizc the readme 
writing, and spelling training of the child to the disregard 
of the very practical interpretation of living needs and 
necessities received bv direct participation in the home 
life and the solution of its problems \« a consequence 
the total life of a child then, ilthough it con^i-ted as it 
does now of hfc at home and life in the schoolroom w as 
much more integrated than it is now The separation 
between the home and the school was negligible in its 
effect upon the child for the simple re ison that the home 
of that time was compelled bv economic ncees-itv to 
furnish the content and meaning to the materials of in 
struction given in the school m such a wav that the life 
of the child was complete was rounded out and made 
meaningful as far as teaching him to understand Ins 
environment 

There was little in the life of adults that was not a!=o 
in the life of the child of y esterday I'hc social and eco 
nomic life of the community was so simple and c o easilv 
understood that he could participate dircctlv Trampor 
tation and communication facilities were simple and easilv 
understood through participation rather than through 
lengthy explanations Production was witnessed from its 
inception to the finished product 

Contrast with this the comphe tted life of to dav Pro 
duction transportation and communication arc now 
almost entirely machine performed A child mav partici 
pate in some particular part of a process but high special 
ization limits this and, as a consequence a child s life 
lacks the possibilities of integration that it formcrlv had 
Tew processes either in the social the economic or the 
industrial world of to dav can be understood bv the child 
because of their great complication and because ol their 
separation, one part from another, m this period of high 
specialization 

As an agency of social progress the school has censed 
the necessity of reorganizing the materials of instruction 
to meet the needs of children wandering in an uncx 
plained and complicated world of which thev know little 
and can interpret only what thev can understand To 
day the school is attempting to build a curriculum broad 
enough to meet the needs of children in everv v all of hfc 
varied enough to serve the best interc-tsof each individual 
child deep enough to stnkc at the fundamental problem- 
of life and practical enough to fit children to live m a 
twentieth ccnturv environment, vet <mnpk enough to be 
mastered by children without in enormou- lo - of time 
and energy Educators now realize that a nci tvpc of 
education is needed to furnish the bovs and girl- of to-dav 
their full share of experience- ■> school in huh txpen 
ences worth while in them-chcs and educative in the 
sense of revealing present environment arc paramount 
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This means that upon the school must be placed the 
burden of providing a siwphjitd environment in which the 
child maj liv e as an active participating individual The 
point that must never be lost sight of m trying to solve 
the present problems of education is this \ outh to d v\ 

IS CONFRONTED WITH ENVIRONMENT SO COMPLICATED, 
WITH NATURAL ACTIVITIES SO SEPARATED B\ SPECIALIZA- 
TION THAT THERE IS LITTLE PRACTICAL EDUCATIVE \ ALUE 
IN THEM BECAUSE THEN ARE BEX ONE THE COMPREHENSION 
OF THE CHILD 

It ’s, therefore, the purpose of the integrated curriculum 
to provide m the classroom new experiences and learning 
situations supplementing those in the home, so that the 
child with an inquisitive mind and creative desire may 
participate m the life of the community through the 
activ lties and learning situations of the classroom 

Herein seem to he the advantages of the integrated 
curriculum as opposed to the traditional curriculum 
which is set up in terms of subjects, with patch-work 
selections from science, historj , and geography, and 
without an} real or vivid relation to life 'tself The inte- 
grated curriculum is organized and constructed about 
central themes selected to promote des'rable learning 
outcomes Such a curriculum helps the teacher to find 
sufficient aids and subject matter to direct the learning 
processes so that the insights and understandings wall 
become more unified and related Life needs, rather than 
facts from various unrelated subjects, become the guide 
posts for directing the learning processes The integrated 
curriculum is more or less a transmutation of the earlier 
practice of subject learning and lesson reciting into life 
experiences and living so that learning maj become 
natural and effective The more completely the child 
can unity his learning experiences, the greater satisfaction 
he dem es from his effort, consequently the more integra- 
tion which can be secured through careful planning of 
curriculum materials, the more lasting w ill be the learning 
effects The school that uses an integrated curriculum 
operates best by emphasizing natural environment, bj 
stimulating greater freedom for mdiv idual development, 
and bv providing friendly guidance and experiences ad 
justed to age and capacity needs Such a curriculum mav 
be designed so that pupils may advance normally accord- 
ing to their abilities and efforts 

This curriculum mav be set up in larger units of studv 
based upon interests which are known to have a strong 
appeal to children of the age level for which the unit is 
planned, and including assimilativ e materials which hav e 
certain intrinsic v alue because of their significance in the 
present-da} social hfe of which the child is i part Be- 
cause the integrated unit, with its culminating activity 
centers the interest of the child upon the achiev ement of 
some purpose which he has made his own, it provides the 
dm ing force which motivates his study and causes him to 
reach out mto first one and then another of the v anous 
fields of subject matter to get the materials he needs in 
carrying out his activities Therefore, the integrated 
unit is more inclusive than the usual unified course in 
social studies which provides for bringing together the 
lustorv , geograph} and civics w hich formed} w ere taught 
as separate subjects In the integrated unit, history, 
geography, civics, science, literature, music, art, and 


industrial arts, as well as the traditional “three R’s,” are 
brought to bear directl} upon the solution of the child s 
problem, thereb} creating situations m which the skills 
maj be learned in connection with normal life situations 
This process of actually seeking and finding the materials 
needed and of integrating them and using them toward 
accomplishing a desired end constitutes real thinking 

In the development of the unit, emphases maj shift 
according to the interest that for the time is the driving 
force At times the major emphasis maj be upon the 
enrichment of meanings and understandings, at other 
times attention may be concentrated upon drill to im- 
prov e techniques so that they can be used effectivelj m 
carrj ing on the activ lties of the unit Controlling themes 
and generalizations maj chart the course, but the objec 
lives set up bj the pupils themselves determine the spe- 
cific learning procedure The subject matter or content is 
the medium through which the learning process moves 
One advantage of the integrated curriculum is that it 
brings together related materials from all fields It leads 
the pupil from the single textbook mto the vast store of 
knowledge to be found m man} supplementary' texts, 
for it must be remembered that the success of this type 
of curriculum rests largelj upon the ability of the school 
to prov ide for its pupils an abundance of reference mate- 
rials essential for finding needed informations 

A UNIT AND ITS OUTCOMES 

This unit is entitled “The Making of Americans, or a 
Studj of Colonial Life ” The central theme of this umt 
is the influence which phj sical env ironment exerts upon a 
people’s mode of living This theme controls the assimila- 
tiv e materials and learning situations suggested In de- 
v eloping the unit, pupils acquire an understanding of cer- 
tain important truths, such as the influence exerted b} 
climate, by the natural resources of the count!} , and bj 
the amount of control w hich the people hav e established 
over their physical env ironment This theme unifies the 
study of colonial hfe It leads to a fuller understanding of 
the hardships and problems of the New World and the 
adaptations and adjustments which the colonists had to 
make in order to meet these nov el conditions Likewise, 
this studj is related to manj of the present-d i} problems 
which grow out of man’s adjustment to his environment, 
such as the problem of getting the best returns from farm 
land, the problem of conservation, the problem of getting 
pure and nourishing food, the problem of good govern- 
ment in a community in which the conditions bring large 
groups to hv e together 

The outcomes sought from such a unit of learning are 
that children will become more aw are of present-day prob- 
lems, that they will acquire acquaintance with earlier 
peoples and thereby have a better understanding of 
present-da} hfe in their own community, that the} will 
dev elop greater appreciation of American institutions and 
culture, because of their acquisition of a better under- 
standing of how they hav e been dev eloped 

This study will also bring much emphasis upon the 
natural environment, hardships which nature herself im- 
posed, and the difficulties of man’s combatting them It 
will vitalize the children’s interest in the development 
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and carrying on of the early industries, and help them to 
contrast and compare those industries of the colonists 
with present-day industnes Typically among these 
might be mentioned fishing, farming, lumbering, and 
mining 

This unit is set up so as to provide the fullest aids, 
devices and directions to help the teacher to enrich her 
work m the classroom The overview is intended to give 
the teacher the purposes and possibilities for teaching 
the unit It emphasizes the central idea of the unit by 
showing the effect of environment upon political and 
social ideas I or example, it show s how the need for 
cooperative effort to secure protection against some of the 
natural enemies of the earlv colonial day leads to the 
development of a form of representative government to 
prov ide a means for common defense Interdependence 
is further increased as progress is made by means of 
travel and communication, so the stories of the knitting 
together of these colonists is related to man’s adaptation 
in order to establish his control ov er his natural env iron 
ment 

In this unit the teacher is given opportunity to knit 
together the geography and history, to bring in the litera- 
ture bearing upon the particular period to use such 
mathematics as might relate to some of the problems 
which the colonists faced or which have come down to us 
from that period The unit offers opportunities for using 
all types of learning in carry ing out the activities bv which 
pupils may become really acquainted with the life of the 
colonists, and for contrast and comparison of life in 
colonial times with the life of to day 

Children delight in constructing the more simple 
utensils or tools or machines used in the earlier period 
I earning about the development of the arts and crafts 
in the colonies, studyang Indian designs, learning the 
secrets of the field of natural science, finding out w Inch 
h is brought about the dev elopment of our modern agri 
culture, arc problems that grow out of the study of the 
life of the pioneer farmers m the early colonial div 
Likewise the related studv in thrift and safe tv music 
and folk dancing dramatiz ition and story telling all hnd 
an abundance of material for motivation and develop 
ment in this unit 

A UMT OUTLINE 

The following outline of the unit will give a more com 
prehensive view of the materials included in a course of 
study unit 

I Theme, generalizations, and desirable outcomes 
II Ov erv lew (including suggested present dav 
problems) 

III Suggested approaches 

IV Suggested activities and content materials that 

mav be used in dev eloping the unit 
\ Suggestions for using the assimilative maten d- 
in a definite cl issroom situation 
II c uegcstions for culminttin 0 aetmtv 


VII Bibliography 

References for pupils 
References for te icher 
Visual aids 

Materials for studv of art and mu=ie appreciation 

VIII Check list of skills and techniques to be entph i 
sized (Reiding language irithmclic eti ) 

It is cntirclv possible to set up an entire curriculum 
for the elementarv school or for the junior high school or 
for the senior high school in term-- of integnted unit- 
The course of studv units must provide the me in- ol 
mtegntion, thev must provide the maten ds for te idling 
with suggestions as to how the te icher mav make the 
approach and presentation in the e! is-room ft is It ft 
however to the tc lehcr to work out her own leaching 
units m adaptation to the learning situation-. Hid the 
student group 

There is nothing part culirlv novel lbout this tv pc ot 
curriculum other than that it brm_s up manv problems 
which tile curriculum bv subjects does not involve In 
the first pi ice, it involves a reorg mutation in admmistra 
live control lime illotmcnt bv subjects tc idling bv 
subjects ind labor itorv activities in - 1 special held do not 
work well with this Ivpc of curriculum although it has 
been proved that departmentalized leaching is no liandi 
cap to carrying on the work of an intc„ritc<! program 
when the curriculum maten ils arc eirefullv planned to 
provide for cooperative activities In the second pi ice 
the teacher and the w iv he uses the maten d- as \ dl as 
the wav in which he grasps the significance of learning 
proi esses as an integrating’ factor become more ind more 
significant in opcriting this tvpe ot curriculum for rev it 
mg lessons reiding pages from textbooks ind solving 
problems bv cases are not tile ends provided bv such a 
curriculum In the third place the child become' more 
and more the center of the school drouth ind develop 
ment of individuals is stressed either tlnn class achieve 
ment 

Since the teacher must provide the activities and 
the assimilative mitenals for meeting these individuil 
differences he is grcatlv aided bv 1 curnculum v Inch 
envisions the larger aspects of the learning processes and 
which provides for the searching out md le uling on 
activities tint utilize the environment of the child to its 
fullest extent 

I he integrated curriculum therefore improve- the 
learning process becau-e it places the emphasis upon the 
rcallv big value- of life — the bringing ot the school into 
elo-cr touch with the home life and the out of -chool life 
of the child the development of habit- of careful re can.li 
and of cnjovmcnt of the world of books and the building 
of a -elf which is able to seek and find and u-c nc\ mean 
mgs in interpreting the problem- of life Ouolmg from 
'Micrclarv Wilbur - addre— to the White IIou e t outer 
ence ‘We ill have 1 common aim v hu h s to prepare 
the \mcncan child plivcuallv ment dlv ind moral! 
more fullv to meet the re-ponsibilitv of to norrov than 
we hive been able to meet ill it of to-dav : 
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THE WIDER VISION 

B\ TR \NKLIN BOBBITT 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


T HE man of to day is a citizen of the w ide vv orld 
Politically he owes allegiance to a particular 
countn , but in most other respects, his relations are not 
limited by political boundaries What he bu) s comes to 
him from the entire earth, and what he produces is 
earned to these same distant regions He listens to the 
music of all nations, view s their art, borrows their tech- 
nology, reads their boohs directh or in translation, 
assembles and utilizes their science, looks at the uni\ erse 
through their si stems of philosophv , and w orships as an 
adherent of some world-wade communion He is a unit 
in a planetan interdependent 

As a result of his wade interrelationships he is concerned 
with all the nations and peoples of the earth, wath human 
institutions, agencies, and behavior the world o\er, with 
lands, topographv , seas, climate plants, animals, ini en- 
tions, standards of living samtation, recreations, educa- 
tion, rehgion, customs, laws, and the thousand other 
things that make up this complex w orld of ours He needs 
to deal wath these m his thought and m his practical 
affairs He therefore needs to know them And their 
profusion and bewaldenng complexity calls for a last 
amount of know ledge When view ed m relation to man’s 
limited intellectual capacitv, the world wath which he is 
confronted is a v er) large and difficult place indeed 
Man’s present situation and relationships are the out- 
come of forces that ha\ e been operating m the long past, 
and which wall continue to operate in the future His 
practical interests he mosth wath the present and the 
future, but if he would see the forces which are destined 
to toss him hither and j on he must see them w here they 
lia\e been operating and where the\ clearh fme shown 
their nature and their power This is in the pages of 
man’s long history 

This history shows that the world is a complex of a 
thousand active living forces that are incessant in their 
operation The events of history are but the concrete 
forms in which these ceaseless forces manifest their 
presence The result is that w e are earned forw ard on the 
crest of a \ast flood wath things whirling and swarhng all 
around us While doubtless there is stability and fixity 
somewhere, \et, viewnng the appearances of things, 
through the ej es of recent science, it appears that nothing 
is fixed, notlung is stable, but that all things flow 

Daj bv da\ , hour b\ hour, e\ en minute b) minute, 
man must readjust his thoughts and his outw ard behav lor 
to this changing world He must continual!) see it in 
its e\ er changed form or m his changed relation to it 
Righth to deal wath it he must know it for what it is 
and not for what it was )esterda\ , last )ear, or ten \ears 
ago Accurate!) to adjust himself to it he must see it in 
the moving present He must keep abreast of it m its 
thousand changing aspects 

For the maintenance of this current understanding he 
must new the world direct!) wath his own e)es, hsten to 


the expenences of others, discuss interesting aspects, and 
consider problems A basic, perhaps the major, means of 
this current vision will be lus reading Newspapers, 
magazines and books will be open wandows out upon the 
%ast world in all its phases and regions, and backward 
over the past Better than an) thing else that man has 
invented, these readings enable him swifth and econom- 
lcallv to keep abreast of human affairs The civilized 
man of to da\ , then will read continuousl) , b) which we 
mean through all the tears of a long life, wideh, that is 
to sa) , concerning all the factors and phases of reaht) , 
and deeply, by w Inch w e mean that he w ill look bene ith 
the surfaces to see the underlying essences and forces 

If such reading is to be a lifelong activity, interests 
must be awakened in the multitude of things This can- 
not be a general “interest m reading” or a general “read- 
ing habit” It must be an interest m the things which 
constitute reality, an interest m the things whether there 
exist an) readings about them or not, an interest which 
calls for such readings as do exist The major technique, 
then of getting tlus lifelong reading habit under wav is 
first of all that of awakening interest not m reading itself, 
but rather in the things about which persons arc to read 
As we have indicated, the catalogue of these things is 
\ en long 

Interest grows from a number of roots direct observa- 
tion, use of things, discussion, listening to the expenences 
of others working with the things, pla) that involves the 
things and the like To read about them, especiall) 
when the readings reveal matters concrete, vivad, and 
stnking is one of the fundament il methods of awakening 
interest in them The growing individual should have 
thrilling readings, so far as thev can be found, about all 
the countless things in connection with which his interests 
are to be awakened So far as possible, these readings 
should emplov ev er) legitimate device for attracting and 
holding his attention 

This aw akening of lus interest must be a long process 
that covers the entire grow th-penod from mfanc) to, and 
through adulthood There are sev eral reasons w hv the 
process must be a long one One is that the field of hu- 
man concern is so wade as to call for years of reading 
A second is that the limitations of the child’s mind are 
onlv slowlv pushed back He must begin wath things 
that are simple and gradually move outward to the 
things that are more and more complex A third reason 
is the transiencv of impressions made upon the human 
mind One forgets quickl) except as things are graduallv 
impressed bv repetition Hence one should read abun- 
dantlv through childhood and vouth so as to meet wath 
the tilings ov er and ov er again All of these reasons call 
for width abundance and contmuit) of reading during 
each of the )ears of one’s growth 

Interests are not sleeping things that can be suddenly 
awakened bv some simple aw akening process The) are 
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things that exist in the beginning only in their potcn 
tiahties, and which grow up slowlj out of experiences 
The more abundant and vivid the experiences during the 
growing years, the more \ ital and enduring will be the 
interests that are awakened 
Neither is information a thing that can be grafted upon 
the mind through the simple process of reading the sum- 
mary or general statements of textbooks It, too, must 
be a gradual growth that results from continuity and 
repetition of the concrete experiences of seeing things 
from various angles and in various ways While it will 
result from experiences of many kinds, >et aside from 
direct obsenation, continuity of reading is probablj the 
most vital and valuable of the experiences that build this 
accretionarj information 

While reading should be abundant, the opportunity far 
outruns man’s need This can be show nb) a few figures 
Let us suppose that the average civilized person should 
read fifty books each j ear This is the amount recom 
mended by Mr H G Wells Doubtless with our modern 
methods of teaching silent reading which enable one to 
attain great speed, he could do it, and certainly for his 
civilized purposes, he needs to do at least that amount, 
even though it be several times the actual average 
Fifty books a year, then, for sixty } cars would be only 
three thousand books m a long lifetime, whereas ten thou 
sand new books issue from our presses each vear, not to 
mention those of England, Trance, Gcrmanv, and the 
other lands Considenng the vast accumulations in our 
libraries, it is obvious that wath even the voluminous 
reading that seems advisable, a person can read no more 
than one book m every thousand 
These abundant and available readings present us 
with the serious problem of making wise choices Tor 
this task, naturallj , one must hav c reliable criteria of 
judgment The following are some of them 

i Readings should be chosen with a v lew to giv mg a 
balanced vision of the various things that make up the 
world, past and present Thc> should show all parts of 
the world, all races and peoples, all nations, all social 
classes, the various human occupations, the multitude of 
social agencies and institutions, and the endless v ancty 
of human or social relationships The} should show all 
kinds of human beings young and old good and bad wise 
and foolish, high and low, with their varied dispositions, 
personalities, and characters Thev should show all sorts 
of human activities in man’s ceaseless adjustment to a 
world that is rather too much for him Espccnllv should 
they show all kinds of human hopes, fears, aspirations 
strivings, ambitions, lovalties disloyalties, loves hates 
valuations, and whatever enters into the mind and heart 
of man They should also show the vast stage upon 
which the great human drama is enacted that is to sav , 
the whirling planet in its various regions aspects and 
moods, the v aned v egetntion that clothes it, the astonish 
mg animals that roam its surface, and the ph} sical sub 
stances and forces of which it is constituted 
This criterion calls for books of travel which reveal 
nations and peoples, biographic d and historical stories of 
peoples in all lands and regions, stones of persons of all 
social tvpes and classes, stones of persons of all ages from 
infanc} to old age, stones of animals, stones of plants, m 


sum, stones, descnptions, and exposition-, which reve-d 
the world m all its v aned aspects moods and changes 

2 Readings should show present dav re llitv One’s 
adjustment must be to the world as it is IK mu-1 
therefore, see it and know it as it exists m the present 
Beginning rather carlv, therefore bovs and eirls should 
read newspapers and magazines which present i vice of 
the current world from dav to div ind from month to 
month The} should also read books of recent publica 
lion which reveal things as thev were m the verv remit 
past and which are practicallv unchanged in the pre-ant 

3 Readings should reveal the histone il bickground of 
the various realities \\ bile one s interest is in tlu things 
with which he must currcntl} deal, vet even thing tli it 
exists is but the present stage in a long process of be com 
mg and changing One cannot understand the present 
link m the chain with anv degree of ccrtamtv except is 
he secs its place in the long process The histone il v ie vv 
is, therefore, indispensable for righllv undent ineling the 
world of the present This cntcrion calls for an abun 
dance of biographical and histone il re idings which shov 
the bickground of all of the sorts of things with which 
mankind is concerned These lnstonc il readings should 
not be limited to the political and milil irv exploits ol 
nations These latter arc imjiort int things which should 
be known But there arc abo countless other things the 
natures of which ire to be nude deir bv viewing their 
genesis and historical dev elopmcnt 

4 The literarv technique of all readings should prov ide 
for clearness depth and vividness of impression I hex 
should therefore present things in their concrete aspects 
The language should paint definite pictures of things 
Hie readings should be as interesting as thev can be 
made for the sake of vividness of impression Thev 
should grip the reader and hold Ins attention for the sake 
of continuilv and duration of the impressions T he e 
characteristics are indispensable if the harvest of l now I 
edge is to be abund ml 

5 The readings should be of varied literarv tvpe In 
one’s readings as m one’s meals one’s appetite call- for 
vanet} We have alrcadv indicated that there should bi 
great vanctv of theme or substance Iilcwase there 
should be v anctv of form The re idings therelore -liould 
include travels, biograjihies short stones novel- In- 
tones, letters, poems current news c-sav- cditonals 
sjiecial articles, speeches dramas deb itc- cxpo-itions 
and the presentations of science and tcchnoln_\ 

In the choice of rcidmgs content is the basic cnlenon 
\ proper content assured then one choo-es MI sorts of 
forms which can be serviceable One v ill ehoo-c the Tt 
forms that is to sav liter lturc m the n’rrov er sense of 
the term or the more didactic forms auording as thev 
best serve Ins purpose Thev arc equillv mean- to be 
used Thev arc not to be held scparite one seen as a 
thing to be studied for its form the other to be read lor 
its content Pnmanlv all of them arc to be read for their 
content If thev cannot be ju-tified ujxm thi- ba-i« 
then usuallv in general education and for the general 
population thev cannot be justified at all 

6 It is not nccc-sarv for the reidcr to see the litcnre 
technique that has been cmplovcd to nr>l c tie rcadirg 
effective for its puq>o-e V bool is lil c a field glas- It 
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is in instrument through w hich one y lew s the w orld One 
can use a field-glass for its proper purposes without know - 
mg the technical theory that guided its construction 
Neither does one need to know the biography of the 
nstrument-miker nor the circumstances under which he 
worked, nghth to use the instrument Readings 
therefore are to be used tor the vision that thee will gi\ e 
ind need not be studied for literary technique or history 
Thee are to be used onh as the author intended nimeh , 
for readtng 

In order not to be misunderstood here perhaps we 
should sa\ that there are a few persons who can sufti- 
cienth profit trom a stud\ of tlie literary technology 
These are first, the professional waiters Naturalh the\ 
must know how literature is made The amateur writers 
constitute a second group The world cannot ha\e too 
mane of these provided they see their efforts as onh 
amateur performance And then there are those alert- 
minded high-grade intellects who are interested m the 
subtler and more intangible le\ els and aspects of reality 
where our finer tvpes of hterature find their place Tor 
them the literarc technology pro\ ides opportunity for a 
superior tvpe of intellectual leisure occupation \\ hile 
these three groups mac well study hterature tor its form 
the rank and file of the population wall learn all that it 
needs to know about the form m the process of using the 
hterature After one has read a thousand poems one is 
likeh to know what a poem is without haying eyer 
studied its technical structure In the same way the 
ay erage person can learn all that he needs to know about 
the nature of dramas short stones noyels essays 
special articles etc through the process ot using them 

7 Readings wall accord difierent degrees ot attention 
to different things, because of differences in their y alues 
and m their degrees of difficulty Much reading perhap* 
most w ill be tor sw ittness of fleeting impressions At the 
other extreme ho\y ey er there wall be a certain amount of 
slow careful reading m which one gnes prolonged atten- 
tion to the things which are presented 

S Readings should gne a true picture of reality 
Tbs pnnciple is generally accepted with reference to the 
presentations ot neyy -papers and magazines m their news 
editorials and special articles It is recognized in the 
case of books of tray els history biography science poli- 
tics economics technology and the like It seems to be 
only m the case ot the art forms the aesthetic hterature 
\yhere the question arises Shall hterature m the nar- 
rower sense of the term present the world truly 3 Or may 
it present it m any false and irresponsible way that pleases 
its fancy 3 The ansyyer to tbs question is lmphcit in 
certain ot the foregoing entena Readings are to be 
chosen for the sake ot that content y\bch yyall proyide a 
true and balanced and adequate yaeyy of the world as it is 
or as it was dunng its earlier historical stages The pur 
pose of the readings is the presentation of truth The 
pnnciple applies equally to all of the forms of literature 

Any such pnnciple must be interpreted with common 
sense and m the light of the infinite complexity of thing* 
Dreams and fancies fain stones and yerbal music 
m\ ths and legends are realities of sorts, and are deeply 


woyen into human affairs And then it is possible to 
present truth m y aned garb, m type forms with fanciful 
imagen and in whimsical ways One must not be too 
literal-minded in bs interpretations of what is truth 

0 Readings are not to be selected upon the basis of 
enjoy ment alone Readings should be enioy ed or at least 
produce satisfactions of some sort or they wall not accom- 
plish their proper purpose It does not follow, how eyer, 
tint all readings wbch are enjoyable are profitable and 
yaluable for human uses As a matter of fact man’s 
natiy e interests relate to things that are concrete simple, 
pnrrutn e, and immediate He is not b\ nature interested 
in the things that are large remote, and intangible such 
as man has created or discoy ered m a state of civilization 
As a consequence, the readings of bs greatest delight are 
those that deal with fighting with mating and with other 
simple pnmitiy e things He enjoy s such readings greatly , 
but beyond a certain moderate amount they are not 
greatly profitable It is readings which produce enjoy- 
ment of a rather milder character which are of the greater 
profit for him 

io Readings should constitute an ascending senes 
irom those that reyeal the simple pnmitiy e, and imme- 
diate aspects of human life and affairs to tho-e that rey eal 
the complex the cnalized the remote and the intangible 
The little child yyall begin with the simple and he will 
climb the senes of ley els as a stair up to where dwells or 
should dw ell the intellect of the mature cn ffized man 

The foregoing senes of entena is perhaps not a complete 
list But some such senes is needed for the guidance ot 
parents and teachers in setting up their expectations of 
the amount of reading to be coy ered and of its character 
It shows how homes and schools are to be equipped with 
reading matenals if the wader y lsion of things and affairs x 
is to be dey eloped and maintained Such a program is 
possible only y\liere there is a sufficiency of the nght 
kinds of reading matenals 

An education denied from the slow and labonous 
mastery of a few textbooks ot skeletomc information 
belongs to the past The school of the future is to be a 
school ot expenence It is to be a place where one learns 
to b\ e nghth and abundantly by much practice m nght 
and abundant In mg under the guidance of intelligent and 
skiiltul teachers But such education at the school can 
be of only moderate result except as tbs kind of high 
grade living gets further practice in the home where 
after all each pupil spends far more time than m the 
school 

In a system of education through yital expenences 
school and home must work m close cooperation each 
conditioning a portion of a total program Only 
thirty hours per w eek of this program wall be at school 
while most of the other one hundred tbrty -eight hours 
per week will be at home 

In this joint program of expenence guided by parent* 
and teachers the reading of newspapers magazines, and 
books yyall constitute a fundamental portion The fruits 
of it growing up slowly through the years, should be 
maturity of mind width of outlook, depth of under- 
standing and soundness of judgment 
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T HE poet who slid, "I im i put of ill that I ha\c 
met” suggested the crux of the problem of educat 
mg an individual One’s education is not a mere matter 
of schooling, but the result of the sum total of experiences, 
in school and out of it, which one has encountered It 
follows that the process of educating children is one m 
which parents and teachers share responsibility, and that 
it is the dutv of both to see clearlv the common goals 
which they are striving to reach and the means each is 
employing in an effort to reach them 

The commonly accepted, all inclusiv c goal of general 
education is that of making people as efficient as possible 
in the solution of the problems which confront them in 
everyday living These problems have to do chiefly' with 
(i) one’s vocation, (2) one’s avocations, (3) one’s partici 
pation m affairs of the family , school, church, club, and 
other social institutions or organizations, and (4) one’s 
part m affairs of the community , state, nation, and world 
Further analysis has revealed that efficiency in coping 
with such problems seems to resolv e itself into possession 
by the individual of such attributes as (1) health and 
health promoting habits, (2) command of fundamental 
tools of learning, (3) high ethical standards and the habit 
of acting in harmony with them, (4) esthetic apprecia- 
tions, (5) such ability to use types of expression employ ed 
in the manual and fine arts as is consistent with one's 
native abilities and one’s need for such skills in his voca- 
tional activ lties, and (0) pcrspectiv e (the ibility to bring 
to bear on the solution of problems all significant oicw 
points, differentiating major from minor aspects of a 
situation), together with those social and civic attitudes 
which can result only from such perspective These 
fundamental requisites may be stated in various wavs, 
but the point to be made is that, in essence, these qualifi- 
cations are involved if one is to function most effectively 
vocationally, avocationallv , socially, and in a civic way 
Accordingly the problem which confronts parents and 
teachers alike is that of providing those specific experi- 
ences which will contribute to the development of such 
attributes in the children whose lives they inevitably are 
influencing, either consciously' or unconsciously, cither 
conscientiously or without realization of their full respon- 
sibility 

Intelligent parents who see just what schools with this 
clear-cut view of the situation are trying to accomplish 
for their children, cannot fail to become conscious of cer 
tam means by which they may strengthen and supple 
ment the developments in their children which the school 
experiences are promoting Such parents, moreover, can 
bnng to bear sound judgments on the types of experiences 
which schools are providing for their children and can be a 
powerful influence in bringing about improvements in the 
school life as well as m the home life of these young folk 
It should be, accordingly, a matter of concern to parents 


no less than to teachers to know what trends are discern- 
ible in recent efforts to improve the school curriculum so 
that it will better contnbute to the all important ends of 
general education It is also important for both parents 
and teachers to be able to distinguish between sound 
trends and those which represent tangents of a faddist 
nature — wanderings from the direct course 

Sound curriculum making developments are concerned 
with (1) the analysis of experiences to discover which ones 
contnbute most, at vanous levels m a child’s develop 
ment, to the attainment of the fundamental goals 
(2) the formulation of specific bodies of experience, 
which, m the light of such analysis, seem to be most valu 
able for this purpose, and (3) experimentation with the 
giving of these expenences, and analysis of results 
actually demonstrated 

Procedure along these lines leads one to believe that 
there should be one body of expenences directed specifi 
cally toward the end of health and health promo* mg 
habits, another body designed especially to give initial 
command of the fundamental tools of learning a third 
definite body of experiences expressly for the purpose of 
developing ethical standards and habits, a fourth body of 
expenences which tend to develop esthetic appreciations, 
a fifth giving opportunities to develop si ills m fine and 
manual arts, and as many specific bodies of expenence 
designed to give viewpoints which constitute perspective 
out of which right social and civic attitudes grow as 
there are v lewpomts to be developed 

Tor two types of bodies of expenence the school is par 
ticularly responsible — those through which command of 
the tools of learning is acquired, and those through which 
viewpoints requisite to sound perspective are developed 
The very nature of the expenences needed m these two 
bodies makes it extremely' difficult for them to be supplied 
except m an institution such as the school This fact 
does not absolve the school from the responsibility of 
providing the other bodies of expenence mentioned, but 
discernment of this difference is necessary if one is to 
secure proper balance in the school curnculum, and is to 
realize which types of school expenences parents can 
least effectively provide 

Expenences which the school should provide as a means 
of promoting health include (1) physical examinations 
to discover individual needs, (2) carefully' graded play 
and other physical activities appropnate at each level for 
health maintenance, (3) expenences designed to acquaint 
pupils with rules of health maintenance and to help them 
form habits of observing such rules This block of expe- 
nences obviously should not be concentrated at one or tvv o 
levels of training, but should be so distributed as to ex- 
tend, daily or practically so, throughout the penod of 
elementary and secondarv education It should be 
recognized as impossible, furthermore, for the schools to 
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take ox er the whole bod\ of health experiences The 
nucleus of such expenences can be proxaded at school 
but the school cannot control the bod} of out-of-school 
expenences which inevitabh make for health mainte- 
nance or against it as the case max be 

The block of organized expenences which the school 
should pro\ ide as a means of gaming command of funda- 
mental tools of learning, as contrasted with the health 
block should be highl} concentrated Since the child 
needs these tools in order to hax e mam of the other expe- 
nences he needs the great majontx ot activities m the 
pnman grades should be designed with the specific pur- 
pose of helping the cluld gam the abihtx to read and 
wnte s'mple English and to use simple number facts 
After he Ins acquired this abihtx through concentrated 
expenences m the pnman grades it will increase of 
course at each later lex el as he makes more and more use 
of it but at such higher lex els such increase is the out- 
groxx th of actixaties expresslx designed tor the most part 
for other major purposes rather than organized xxath the 
major aim of gixang such command There is an excep- 
tion m the case of further specific training in mathe- 
matics Moreox er at the higher lex els a child’s command 
of reading max be extended bx instruction in one or more 
loreign languages The expenences met m the pnman 
grades m gaming the abihtx to read wnte and use 
simple number facts are no longer of the dn dull tx-pe 
proxaded for this purpose m schools of the past Thex 
are nch and x aned and contribute to other ends the xxlule 
thex are contributing to the major one Xexertheless 
lioxvexer nch and xaned thex max be thex fail to be 
acceptable as the most efiectixe bodx of pnman expe- 
nences if through them the child does not acquire the 
abihtx to read and waite simple English and to use simple 
number facts Regardless ot lioxx ‘ prettx ’ and interest- 
ing the x\ orb of pnman grades max look it is not ‘ art ’ 
unless children in the course of it become possessed of this 
abihtx Concentration of much of the xvork on tins 
specific goal is the one means bx x\ Inch the pnman school 
can contribute most efiectix elx to an indixadual’s general 
education 

The bodx of expenences xxhich the school should pro- 
xade to help dex elop ethical standards and the habit of 
acting m confomutx xnth them differs mirkedlx from 
both of the other blocks descnbed It does not consist of 
expenences so grouped that a child meets them at a 
stated time each dax such as is resen ed for plax actixa- 
ties nor are thex expenences xxluch should be concen- 
trated m anx one penod ot education At ex era lex el 
there are numerous tasks to perform responsibilities to 
assume group actixaties in xxluch one takes part The 
school should proxade in the performance of its teachers 
cuwipks of ethical performance xxhich children max well 
mutate, and should furnish ^isc insistence at exerx lex el 
that the children perform the actixaties mx oh ed m school 
conduct m xvax-s which instill m him nght ethical stand- 
ards and habits IVlule constituting m the mind of the 
teacher then, a specific bodx of expenences xnth a spe- 
cific purpose it is not one which the child wall recognize 
as such As m the case of health expenences, the school 
can proxide at best onlx a smal 1 part of the expenences 
of this t\-pe which are needed The parent too is 


responsible for exemplification of ethical standards and 
insistence upon conformitx until them m out-of-school 
actixaties 

In order to dex elop esthetic appreciations which mean 
so much to an indixadual’s axocational existence, the 
schools should proxade, as has been stated earlier, a bodx 
of expenences which afford the child opportunities to 
become acquainted xxath examples of good art literature 
and music A gix en part of one’s school pme max to this 
end properlx be dexoted to the cntcrlainn cut of the child 
in such a wax as to create m him tastes for the higher 
tx-pes of entertainment in so far as such expenences can 
do this This demands x era careful selection of materials 
to be. used m such entertainment and the axoidance of 
anx diagnosis of those selections in a preachx moral tone 
which tends to cultixate inhibitions rather than desires 
These entertainment penods need not occur dadx nor 
should thex be concentrated m a gix en lex el of dex elop- 
ment Instead, thex should be distributed at intervals 
throughout the school program — once a xx eek for ex- 
ample Thex constitute nex ertheless a specific bodx of 
expenences designed for the specific purpose of dex eloping 
esthetic appreciations Again such performance on the 
part of the school merelx insures th it each child what 
ever his out-of-school expenences are wall haxe had at 
least some opportumtx to come m contact wath such 
means ot enjoxment The school cannot control his 
entire entertainment The parent should select enter- 
tainment for the child wath as much care as the school 
should exerase and wath precisely the same objectne 
m mind 

The bodx of expenences the school should proxade in 
order to gix e initial training in expression in manual and 
fine arts should be such as to afford an opportumtx for 
children to discox er their owai aptitudes along these line' 
Initial training m such expression should not be gixen 
xxath the expectation of making out of each mdixadual an 
artr-t a musiaan an author a carpenter, an interior 
decorator or a cook Instead it is afforded merelx as a 
means of helping mdixaduals to whom some of these 
forms of expression appeal stronglx to find themselxes 
and as a means of dex eloping appreaatrons of the skills 
inx olx ed in such expression Unless the school consist- 
ent!} affords such opportumtx manx an mdixadual maj 
go on through life xxathout haxang chanced ex er to know 
what latent possibilities he possessed Orienting indi- 
xaduals means for one tiling, gixang them enough con- 
tact xxath the xanetx of expenences which enter into fix- 
ing so that thex know what there is from which thex max 
choose So long as mitral training in art literature music 
cooking sewang and the hke is looked upon is a bodx of 
expenences designed to bnng each of a gixen group of 
pupils to a gix en degree ot skill m the txpes of expression 
inx olx ed xx-rong emphases xxall result, and the major pur- 
pose be defeated To demand that a child learn to read 
xxaate and use simple number facts wath a gix en degree 
of abihtx is a x erx different matter from insisting that a 
child learn to draw sing cook plax the piano make 
furniture or weaxe rugs xxath a gixen degree of abilitx 
Insistence upon the latter has disgusted manx parents 
and educators wath this whole bod} of school expenence 
But if these expenences are planned pnmanlx as “find- 
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mg”, “o-ienting”, “opportunity ” experiences, they at 
once assume a definite value which cannot be overlooked 
in inv soundly balanced curriculum 

The body of experiences necessarv for the development 
of those insights and viewpoints requisite to sound per- 
spective and right social and civac attitudes which hmge 
thereon, has already been pointed out as one of the bodies 
for which the school is especially responsible No one 
vet knows what proportion of time should be devoted to 
the getting of each of the bodies of experience already 
discussed, but it is clear that, since the responsibility for 
developing perspective falls so largely on the school, 
experiences prov ided w ith this goal as their major purpose 
should have a relativelv large share of school time and 
emphasis 

Analv sis of the requisites of perspective reveals at once 
three fundamental types of insight (i) insight into the 
laws of nature, (2) insight into the nature, function, and 
development of nations and human institutions, and 
(3) insight into the relationships existing between man 
and natural resources into the present utilization by man 
of earth resources, and reasons for such utilization It 
follows that there are three major bodies of experience 
which must be prov ided in order to dev elop these insights 
one dealing with the understandings which comprise the 
natural sciences, a second with the understandings which 
compnse the social sciences, and a third with the under- 
standings which compnse the socio natural science, 
geographv Developing one of these viewpoints may be 
likened to weaving a fabnc Each major understanding 
constitutes one thread in the cloth Not until one has 
man> such threads of understanding about natural laws 
and weav cs them into a whole does he hav e the v lewpoint 
which the natural sciences can provade Not until he has 
many such threads of understanding about the nature, 
function and development of nations and human mstitu 
tions and weaves them into a whole does he have the 
viewpoint which the social sciences can provide And 
not until he has man) such threads of understanding 
about the present utilization by man of earth resources, 
and relationships involved therein, and weaves them into 
a whole does he have the viewpoint which the one socio 
natural science, geograph), can provide 

Some educators have gone astra), in attempting to 
determine experiences which should be selected for the 
purpose of developing perspectiv e, m that they are trying 
to give two or more viewpoints with a single bod) of 
experiences consisting of so called integrated units To 
try to do so is like trying to use a given amount of cotton 
fiber m such a way as to make it, with a single treatment, 
into both mosquito netting and gingham Either might 
be made from it but if it is treated in one way it becomes 
mosquito netting, and not gingham, and if so treated 
that it becomes gingham, the product couldn’t, by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination, be confused with 
mosquito netting Furthermore, the activity of weaving 
it into mosquito netting does not give one the insight into 
how to weave it into gingham Only through three groups 
of rationalized, carefully graded experiences, one m the 
natural sciences, one in the social sciences, and one in the 
socio-natural science can the elements of sound perspec- 
tive be acquired 


Fmall) it should be noted that much activity on the 
part of pupils ma) avail little Activities are a means to 
an end, not ends in themselves There is danger of too 
much “cardboard” and too little reasoning m so called 
pupil activities No activitv is worth more than the 
contribution it makes to the specific understandings, 
abilities and attitudes which help one to solve wisel) the 
problems of ever) day liv mg 

It goes without saving that books play an important 
part in our attempts to reach our educational goals In 
schools of the past much effort was expended upon teach 
mg children to read but too little opportunity was 
afforded them to use the v aluable tool they had acquired 
Now, the purposes which reading can serve in building 
up certain of the various funds of experience which have 
been discussed have been anal) zed carefully b) teachers 
and school administrators, and catena have been worked 
out for evaluating and selecting the reading matenal to 
be given to children in school Of course, however 
parents share w ith the school the responsibility for provid- 
ing children with reading matenal of the right kind 

In man) cases parents are much less critical of the 
books which come into their children’s hands than are 
the schools Often at home books are provided of the 
sensational and sentimental types which do much toward 
undoing what the school is attempting to do in the matter 
oi dev eloping appreciation of good literature Moreover, 
there has been a marked tendenc) to prov ide for children 
for recreational reading at home only story books It is 
difficult for some people to realize that children often find 
facts more entertaining than fiction Progressive schools 
realizing that to meet the interests of children, a wide 
range of reading matenals should be provided, have 
established school hbranes where children may come 
during free reading penods Owing to the clev er handling 
of reading matenals in the pnmary grades, children 
usually bnng to the intermediate grades a friendly feel- 
ing toward books as well as considerable skill m reading 
In the intermediate grades children’s interests multiply 
rapidly The purposes of the school library are to foster 
the friendly attitude toward books, to provide a wide 
vanety of good books which will give children an oppor- 
tunity to pursue their expanding interests, and to 
broaden their txpenences within any worth while field to 
which they have been attracted Perhaps one child may 
wash to find out more about certain stars which w ere men- 
tioned in science class, another may wash to read of the 
life of some famous person of whom he has heard a third 
may wish to find out how he could make a telegraph set 
at home, a fourth may wish to find some new game to 
play at a party and a fifth may prefer to read a story 
Obvaously a library will need a large number of volumes 
if it is to meet all such needs In the home the need for 
providing a similar wide variety has often been difficult 
to meet 

The problem has been simplified of late bv f he appear- 
ance in the market of sets of children’s reference bool s, 
such as The New Woxder World These books serve 
a real purpose in the educational scheme by providing 
within comparatively small compass a great range of 
subject matter suitaole for unassigned reading They may, 
if well used, be a helpful factor in “educating children” 
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A MERICAN schools represent the unfolding ideals of 
a people From meager beginnings the} ha\e de- 
\ eloped in answer to unixersal popular demand 

In this respect American schools represent a sharp con- 
trast with those of mam countries where education has 
been imposed from abo\ e and controlled as to purpose by 
the national go\ eminent \\ ltness the schools of pre-w ar 
German}, of present-day Trance, of Soviet Russia, of 
Fascist Italy American schools are essentiallx local com- 
munity enterprises Local communities control school 
policies, are jealous of this control, and are quick to resent 
an} interference with it 

This American desire of all the people for education has 
been at times unthinking, blind, and inarticulate, but its 
forward sweep, from the beginnings of the nation until the 
present, when approximately one out of e\ ery f our persons 
m our population is revealed by statistical studies to be a 
student at an educational institution, is by no means un- 
certain or indefinite It affords a basis for the statement 
sometimes heard that popular education is America's 
national religion 

In order to understand American education then, one 
must perforce keep its origin m mind — that it has not 
been planned b} any individual or group of individuals, 
but that it represents the e\ ohang aspirations and ideals 
of thousands of far-flung local communities 
This cx olutionan process has brought its liabilities 
It is sometimes said, for example, that America has been 
m the past, and still is in some localities, satisfied with 
teachers whose professional equipment is pitifully inade- 
quate, that America has at times borrow ed educational 
devices from other countries regardless of their suitability 
for her needs, that American educational purposes and 
aims are still not clearly defined 
These things are but e\ idences of dex eloping ideals 
Unlike those of man} countries, America's teachers are 
not employed b} a national authont} but literallx by 
thousands of local school boards who are responsible only 
to local pubhc opinion Unlike those of mam countries, 
schools and courses of stud} are estabhshed and defined 
not b} admmistratix e fiat but b\ these same local bodies 
American educational purposes are not fixed b} go\ em- 
mental decrees The} do not include the de\ elopment of 
a superior hitltitr or the reabzation of a Fire-1 car-Plan 
The} emerge rather as products of community discussion 
and studx , of organized research bx schools of education 
in great urmersities The\ dexelop faster in some dis- 
tricts than in others Such is the wa} of democracy 
\\ hen we remember, howexer, that American schools are 
taking form and substance out of the consciousness of a 
far-flung population, the surprising things are the agree- 
ment of purpose which thex do exance, the constructixe 
genius that the} do exhibit, as exadenced b} the junior 


high school and the junior college, steps m a new concept 
of secondar} education, the general consensus that thex 
do exadence as to fundamental purpose 

Tor there is general agreement as to fundamental pur- 
pose in Amencan education America's educational 
credo maj be x eiy simplj stated, but its implications are 
man} and far-reaching Just as they hax e alread} de- 
\ eloped, so are they capable of contmual clarification 
as the intellectual and spiritual horizon of America is 
widened 

America beliexes, first, in individual opportumt} — a 
chance for ex er} child Lincoln x’oiced this ideal “I hope 
the time xx ill speedil} come when m} countr} shall 
guarantee to ex er} child a fair chance for an unfettered 
start in the race of lile ” 

America beliex es, second in the responsibiht} of ex er} 
citizen to his commumtx , his state and country, and to 
societ} itself In brief, America purposes that exery 
child shall be assisted in his self-unfoldment — the de- 
x elopment of his talents whether thex be one, two, or 
fixe — but that he shall recognize his obligation to dei ote 
these talents, not merely to selfish interests but to the un- 
selfish serxace of societ} 

If Amencan educational idealism has been expanding 
and dex eloping, so hax e the scope of school programs and 
character of school actmties been expanded and refined 
Not onl} the widening of ideals of serxace, but a great 
bod} of scientific research in the fields of human knowl- 
edge and in the ps} chology of learning hax e made this 
necessary To-dax"’s school life, as a result, is strikingly 
different m many respects from that of a generation ago 
Such is the force of this condition that parents find serious 
difficult} in gixang the help that they would like to gix e in 
the interests of their children’s progress They find them- 
selxes utterly unable to xasualize what goes on in the 
modem schoolroom m terms of w hat took place there m 
their own school-days and sometimes they ask, “What is 
this nexx-fangled idea of education any how ” 

This is a thoroughly legitimate question It is one that 
needs to be answ ered if Amencan schools are to function 
as they must function that Amenca may meet the chal- 
lenges of this testing century for “gox emment of, by, and 
for the people ” 

The fundamental aims of Amencan education haxe 
been stated In seeking these aims, forward-looking 
school sx stems are guided in the mam by three important 
educational pnnciples These three principles are not 
difficult to understand, yet they explam much of the 
modem Amencan school program 

i Exery child is different from ex r ery other child — 
different in physical, mental, and moral status 
This is sometimes called the principle of individual 
differences 
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2 Not onK is even child different from every other 
child, but c\ cry child differs from himself -it various 
stages of his career The b ibe is not a child and the 
child is not a miniature adult cither phj sicallv or in 
anj other respect The mother of sc\ eral stalwart 
sons now grown, recentlj related hoe. she wept in 
secret for weeks after the birth of her first bom — 
not c\ en confiding her sorrow to her husband — be- 
cause she was certain that her child was deformed 
Hisbodv was entireh too long, out of all proportion 
to the rest of him His legs were much too short 
To climax the whole tragic situation he was hope- 
lesslv band\ legged In short his phjsique was 
homblv like that of the pictured dwarf in the story 
book This mother had not sensed the force of this 
second principle — which is that of < you'll How 
man} parents and teachers make the same mistake 
at some later period in a child’s dc\clopment 

3 The third principle has to do with the nature of 
education itself Education is not something that 
the teacher does to the child It is rather what the 
child does to himself — under the influence of 
teachers it is true, but also under the influence of 
parents and of companions What he does to him- 
self is conditioned by growth and by the discipline 
of new and \ aned experiences Education thus be- 
comes much more than a mere matter of schooling 
The man who said, “Education is what you ha\e 
left after >ou have forgotten what you have 
learned,” sensed this Education is the sum total of 
experience, and the total is not the same from day 
to da} 

The balance of this article w ill be concerned w ith point- 
ing out as concretely as possible some w a}s in which these 
educational principles are applied b} modern American 
schools 

FINDING THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 

Schooling for all the children of all the people — all 
different each from the other — in\ oh es not only the 
pro\ isions of man} different tv pes of schools It involves 
also adjustments within each school for the sake of each 
child Individualized teaching techniques whereby the 
needs of each child ma} be discovered and instruction 
provided at the point of difficult} are now emplo} ed in all 
forward looking schools The good teachers of all time 
have generally endeav ored to instruct pupils mdiv idually 
as far as possible, of course Earl} American schools wath 
some two hundred pupils per teacher used a form of in- 
dividual instruction, but it was a form which wasted the 
time of many other pupils whilst one engaged the master’s 
attention 

Scientific research in the ps}chology of learning, and 
extensiv e experimentation in teaching method, have made 
it possible for the modem teacher to find out the needs of 
individual pupils better, perhaps, than has ever been pos- 
sible before Teaching materials and textbooks have been 
prepared which facilitate individual progress of pupils 
The practical result is teacher diagnosis of indiv idual 
needs and teaching applied directly at the points of weak- 
ness 


Organization of content by the Dalton or “Contract” 
plan, the content “unit,” the Wmnetka individual pro- 
gress plan, and various “supervised stud} ” procedures 
are all aimed at secunng a classroom situation m which 
the personal contact of the teacher with individual chil 
dren is cultivated The “unit of work” now so widel} 
u-ed, also seeks to encourage the creativeness of each 
pupil b} the same means 

NEW CLASSROOM LIFE FOR OLD 

Individual teaching means a new kind of classroom hfe 
The net result of movements like those mentioned is to 
make inevitable the passing of the old st}le “recitation” 
as a standard procedure All the dev ices mentioned pro 
duce a teaching situation which sometimes appears much 
more informal than that with which the present genera 
tion of adults was familiar m its own school da}s It has 
been necessary to scrap much of the old formalit} in order 
to break up the mass and to reach each child In such an 
informal situation there should be none the less of dut} 
and discipline than in the old, but the aims of the intelli- 
gent teacher are self imposed duly and self discipline 
These, of course, are not new They hav e been the aims 
of the master teachers since schools began 

The new type of classroom procedure, it is freel} ad- 
mitted partakes of the same liabilities as the old 

The teacher may set so much store by the efficacy of her 
teaching procedure that she entirel} disregards her re- 
sponsibility to find out how much of wholesome growth 
her charges hav e actuall} made Just as we have the old 
formalist who requires the memorization of historic data 
without regard to the comprehension of histone move- 
ments or the building of ideals, so we have also the new 
formalist whose pupils produce cla} vegetables, Indian 
villages, and picture-cutting books galore without regard 
to the understanding of human relationships and the 
modification of childish attitudes 

The teacher ma} likewise fail utterly to reach individ- 
uals ev en though her classroom situation gives ample op- 
portunity for doing so 

A recent visit to a classroom in which the work had been 
completely mformahzed revealed man} evidences of 
manual activity Indian tepees, primitive musical in- 
struments, and numerous booklets bore eloquent testi- 
mony The pupils themselves appeared to be absorbed in 
pasting illustrations of the process of shoe manufacture in 
booklets which they had made Asked for the names of 
children who had given evidence of ability abov e average, 
the teacher hastened to say all were “just ordmar} " The 
same reply was given in answer to questions as to reading 
interests of the pupils further questioning elicited the 
disquieting information that there were no particularly 
interesting achievements of boys and girls even amongst 
that which was on display No pupil, it appeared, stood 
out among his fellows in creative ability One or tw o had 
particularly troublesome personality weaknesses which 
made group control difficult 

In a room not far distant was another teacher with a 
group of equal size but slightly more mature This room 
likewise evidenced the informal approach The pupils 
w ere vv orking in small groups, so absorbed they did not 
notice the newcomer Inquiry by the visitor about in- 
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we’ll become fishermen whose purpose in catching 
speckled mountain trout is to experience the joy sofa 
laughing stream, the gaiety of the colored songsters 
and the beauty of a woodland scene 
Membership Requirements — Thy rod, tackle, frving 
pan, and occasionally some grub to cook up 

Antiqlitx Cllb 

Purpose — to foster an admiration and a loa e for the 
arts and crafts of our ancestors, to help instill a lo\ e 
of beautiful form and color, to teach respect for old- 
fashioned articles, to use leisure in the cultia ation of 
a hobby 

letnitics — i Election of officers 2 Discussion of 
purposes and plans 3 Exhibits of and talks on ob- 
jects brought from home 4 \ lsits to one or more 
exhibits in Seattle 5 Talks b\ well informed people 
about old furniture, clocks, books, glass-ware etc 
6 Reports by mdia idual pupils 7 Reproductions 
m immature of simple, old-fashioned articles S 
Poems and stories about the articles studied 9 Am 
exhibit or program to which parents are m\ ited 
Membership Requirements — open to girls of am grade 
who are genuineh interested and who earnestla de- 
sire to cooperate 

Chess Cllb 

Purpose — to begm to learn a game which has been a 
delight to many great minds 
Aclnihcs — solving chess problems, chess games be- 
tween couples, learning pieces and positions, chess 
opemngs and endings (for beginners) 

Membership Rcauircmcnts — chess board and men 
(sets mac be purchased f or 50 cents at some depart- 
ment stores) 

The Foresters’ Club 

Purpose — to obsen e trees m their natural surround- 
ings, to be able to identifa all common \ arieties by 
their lea\ es or wood, to create a lifelong interest in 
our most beautiful outdoor surroundings — trees, to 
enable each member to make such a leaf scrapbook 
that he will be proud to sai , “This I ha\e made ” 
ictw lies — Hikes and excursions to nearba wooded 
areas aahenea er the w eatlier permits, the collection of 
autumn leaa es in all their gorgeous colors the mak- 
ing of shde lantern pictures, the studa of illustrated 
books Awards decided upon ba members of the 
club wall be presented to those who can identifa the 
greatest number of trees ba tlieir leaa es 
Membership Requirements — A genuine interest m the 
outdoors wath the aaall to spend time and effort 
studaang trees, a scrapbook suitable for pasting and 
mounting leaa es 


GUIDANCE 

It is fortunate for American education that the two- 
fold ideal of exploration and guidance has come to haa e 
general acceptance in modem junior and senior high 
school organization but it is exceedingla unfortunate that 
this ideal has somehow come to be regarded as the ex- 
dusia e properta of the higher schools 
There is needed a new aasion of the elementara school 
Subject content and school actiaaties must be consciously 


treated as exploratory as aa ell as informational Method 
must consciously seek aaenues to pupil self-expression 
Systematic personnel studies must supplement the 
teacher s understanding of inchi idual pupil capacities 
Curncula and promotional machinery' must be made 
flexible enough to afford adjustment according to the 
needs of the child The principal must regard himself as 
a leader of children as well as of teachers 

Ea era consideration demands that superior abihty and 
the gifts of genius shall not be aa arped or bhghted in this 
new elementary school There must be a school in aahich 
the fia e-talent as well as the one-talent child shall be 
sought and ministered unto For the fia e-talent child the 
aim must be to discoa er him earla , to cultia ate him aaasela 
— to giae him the same chance as his less gifted fellows 
to labor hard and to grow strong wath a firm sense of his 
responsibihta to sene society and the good of all 

TRAINING IN SHARING RESPONSIBILITIES 

If schools haa e ea er assumed that doing aa hat is right 
meaitably follows knoaaang aahat is nght the modem 
schoolmaster makes no such assumption He beheaes 
that fundamental airtues should be understood and ac- 
cepted as ideals He beliea es there should be assistance 
and instruction m applaang general rules of conduct to 
mana dia erse situations Aboa e all, he beliea es m the prac- 
tice principle as a means of era stalhzmg ideals into habits 
Therefore, the modem school usually emploas many 
student actiaities in addition to aahateaer is proaaded m 
the w aa of direct or indirect ethical instruction 

Training m social responsibihta begins early as evi- 
denced by the following statement to parents of prospec- 
tia e kindergarten children 

II hen I Go To Kindergarten 
I keep on tra ing to learn all the good habits my father 
and mother teach me at home 

I find a big pleasant room with tables and chairs and 
cupboards just made for me I learn to take care of ma 
oaa n tilings 

I find flowers, goldfish, picture books, and blocks I 
learn to arrange flowers, watch the goldfish, build with the 
blocks, and take good care of them all 

I find the teacher who makes me think of my mother 
She tells me stories of all the beautiful things I see and all 
ma pets Sometimes she sings the stories 

She lets me tell her stories of my father and mother and 
their work She likes to hear of good avorkers and wants 
me to be one She say s when I get big I can w rite these 
stories for my self 

She shows me books with stories in them Some daa I 
can read I knoaa my name now It is on ma cupboard 
and on all my things 

In kindergarten there is a big cupboard with paper and 
scissors, pictures, paste, paint boxes — all the things I 
like I learn to use all these tools and materials 

Ala teacher tries to answer all my sensible questions 
She saas that’s the way to learn the beginnings of geog- 
rapha and histora 

I am learning how to get on wath other boy s and girls 
Ala teacher saas we must “take turns” and “play fair ” 
AA e play games to make us strong and healtha' Some- 
times I am leader in the games Sometimes I haa e to do 
what Alary says when she is leader 
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© Where Children Learn ” Horace Mann — Lincoln School 
KINDT RGARTEV ACTIVITIES ARE KEPT SIMPLE 


On pleasant days nc go on walks We always find 
something very nice to look at Sometimes we bring 
treasures back to the kindergarten We make books for 
ouroelv es We tell the story and our teacher w rites it in 
the books 

The mother who wept because her new bom babe had 
not the phy sical proportions of the ten-y ear olds of the 
neighborhood had encountered a profound truth Every 
child is different at different stages of Ins maturity — 
different in phy sique, in mental stature, in interests, and 
m emotional make up Instructional plans need to take 
this into account 

Lrom this point of view it is interesting to compare the 
scope of the kindergarten training just described wath the 
following excerpt from a course of study in history' for 
pupils of 9-12 years of age 

General Anns of History 
To assist the child to gain 

An appreciation of his responsibility toward his com- 
munity, his country, and other nations 

A better understanding of the world’s work — eco- 
nomic, social, and civic 

'V sympathy for other nations through an increased 
knowledge of their lives, customs, institutions, and 
problems 

A tolerance of the institutions and belief of the people 
of other nations 

A habit of investigating, thinking, and evaluating his- 
tory facts which wall result in open mindedness as the 
child develops in maturity 

A grownng curiosity in the fields of history and his- 
torical literature 

An increasing appreciation of reading a variety of his- 
torical materials such as stones, poems, travel, science, 
industry', and biography 

A growing tendency to base opinions in history on 
ample and reliable facts 

A sense of interdependence of people m the past and the 
present 


An understanding and respect for the problems of other 
peoples, races, and nations as well as our own 

The student-conducted school assembly and the stud- 
dent club are v aluable devices for training in sharing re- 
sponsibilities The following report from a principal 
illustrates its possibilities 

“The school child is both an immediate citizen and a 
prospective citizen As an immediate citizen he is a mem- 
ber of his room group and his school, as a prospective 
citizen he is to be trained for the duties he is to discharge 
after he leaves the school and enters a larger community 
The school assembly may assist definitely m the traimng 
of the pupil, both as an immediate and as a prospectiv e 
citizen Our assemblies are opened with a revised edition 
of the famihar school ntual We attempted to simplify' 
this ntual in order to brmg it more solidly into the con- 
sciousness of our pupils Our ntual follows 

Pupil Leader Salute the flag' (We giv e the salute and 
follow with the pledge of allegiance ) 

Leader Why do we salute the flag? 

Assembly Because we desire to honor it 

Leader Whv should w e honor it? 

Assembly Because it stands for liberty , justice, and 
equal opportunities in hfe for all those who hv e under 
its folds 

Leader How can we best show our devotion to the 
flag? 

Assembly By obeyang the law’s of our country' 

Leader Who are the enemies of the flag? 

Assembly All persons who strike at our flag by' war or 
who break the laws that have been made to keep our 
liberties 

Leader What are our duties as citizens? 

Assembly Lirst, always to defend the honor of our 
country, second, to obey the law’s and see that others 
obev them, and third, alway's to remember that first 
of all we are American citizens, whose dutv it is to 
stand by our country’ and keep its flag free from 
dishonor 
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“At ever} assembly, this ritual is followed by a class 
exercise If there happens to be a patriotic anniversary, 
that is the central theme, otherwise, the exercise is 
usually in the nature of a demonstration of some sort of 
school work We have found these class exercises to be 
intensely interesting to the school, even on occasions w hen 
it had seemed that the content might be uninteresting 
It has been explained to the pupils that these demon- 
strations are for the purpose of making them more in- 
telligent citizens of the school through a wider acquaint- 
ance with its activities There is no doubt that tins ac- 
quaintance increases their pnde m their school 

“ On the behavior side — immediate citizenship — we 
find value in the assembly m two ways Continually, 
teachers ha\e used participation m these exercises to 
help the individual pupil, through the content he delivers 
there, toward overcoming some narrowness of character 
he has displayed More than once the result has been 
very marked 

“ That part of the ritual wluch states that it is the duty 
of an American citizen to obey the laws and see that 
others obey them can be instantly dmen home in con- 
crete illustrations of constructive citizenship or the lack 
of it The law s to be obeyed include school regulations 
Seeing that others obey them includes a definite stand for 
the right, and exertion of personal influence on that side 
Experience strengthens the opinion that the atmosphere 
of our assemblies and lessons there given, help decidedly 
m elevating the citizenship standards of our school ” 

Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs in Seattle high schools are 
agencies for the conduct of the service activities of the 
schools All of the boys m a school are members of the 


Boys’ Club and all of the girls are members of the Girls’ 
Club 

The Creed which follows was the work of one of the 
earlier Girls’ Clubs Standards Committees 

My Creed 

I believe, as a High School girl of Seattle, I should be 
Joyous, courageous and courteous 
Truthful, considerate and just 
Loyal and sincere in friendship 
Too noble to speak ill of others 
Willing to forgn e and forget 
Prompt and gracious m obedience 
Ready to do all possible service 
Quick to appreciate what is done for me 
Respectful to my elders 
True to the best that is within me that 
I may become a fine and worthy woman 

Social Scroicc is an activity which, without being 
spectacular, enters very largely into the program of all of 
the clubs 

THE PARENTS’ SHAPE 

Enough has been said to indicate the need for close 
understanding between parents and teachers Each con- 
tributes much to the education of every child and each 
has something to contribute to the other’s problem 

WHAT ABOUT HOME STUDY? 

Parents are teachers but not in the same sense as those 
whose sphere is in the classroom Much discussion is had 
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about the necessity for home study under modern school 
procedures A study recently made by a teacher m a 
junior high school, in which supervised stud) is the 
standard, rev calcd the fact that 60 ninth grade students 
all found two dail) free study penods in addition to their 
regular superv iscd stud) under the classroom teacher to 
be more or less inadequate 

At the same time all but one replied that they could 
stud) better at school than at home The reasons as 
signed for this were of interest to parents as well as 
teachers 

Dad runs the radio and m) brother whistles 

Our telephone rings all the time and I have to listen 
I don’t really want to but I can’t seem to help it 

M) sister is in Senior Glee and she sings every minute 
she’s home 

The folks right back of us hav e a dog with a wolf strain 
in him and he howls every' night I just can t concentrate 
when he keeps it up 

My mother helps my little brother every night with his 
arithmetic and she gets mad at him and talks loud and he 
gets mad too and says that thev don’t do it that wa) at 
Ins school but mama says principles never change, but I 
can’t study when things are that way and I hav e to study 
in the same room because the light is better there 

I can’t get my homework because I have to practise 
two hours every day' 

The radio bothers me I go upstairs to get away' from 
it but I hear it up there too 

They' play cards lots at my house and I can’t study when 
ev eryone is having a good time 

I have two little brothers and they never want to go to 
bed nights 

My aunt takes vocal lessons and she has to practise 
every night 

I can’t help listening to the radio There’s a good pro- 
gram ev ery ev ening 

My sister is always pounding the piano and the house 
shakes when the car goes by 

We have a radio and it’s always going and I have to 
help with the dishes and it takes so long to get started 
and then it’s too late 1 

It would seem that study' at school is more productive 
and that continued improvement in school service should 
eventually' make it unnecessary to do more at home than 
the child’s interest suggests In the meantime, parents 
will do well to provide the most suitable places possible 
for uninterrupted study under favorable conditions 
Home reading should be encouraged at all times The 
home would do well to emulate the school in providing as 
inviting a situation for reading and study as conditions 
wall permit 

PARENT EDUCATION 

Enough has already been said, perhaps, to make it 
clear that school and home problems have much in com- 
mon Children must be considered as individuals, differ- 
ing from others and from themselves by reason of growth 
changes and new experiences It must be remembered 
that education is a continuous process and that it proceeds 
by the self-activity' of the child No teacher or parent 
activ lty is effective except m so far and only so far as it 
produces a response on the child’s part 


An important corollary of this is the fact that many 
well-intentioned activities of others are productive of 
harmful results to childhood Many cases of misconduct 
are complicated by fears, hy stena, kleptomania, and per- 
versions of various types Principals, teachers, and 
parents must always be on guard against hasty judg- 
ments They' must not forget that the key to the situa- 
tion is often to be found only after a careful study of the 
indiv idual case Teachers need consciously to guard the 
nerves and emotions of children, and parents must be 
equally alert The emotional life of the timid child, for 
example, may be entirely warped by the blustering of an 
aggressive older brother or sister, the omnipresence of the 
well meaning mother or father who gives him no chance 
to do his own thinking or the fretful parent who says in 
his presence that she “just can’t see what’s the matter 
with Willie” On the other hand the sulky child w ho gets 
his own way by' the simple method of pouting for a few 
hours, and the spirited youngster who gams permission to 
play with her mother’s expensive chmaware by throwing 
herself into a tantrum, are learning the usefulness of 
sulkiness and tantrums Upon the home as well as upon 
the school must fall a portion of the responsibility for 
wholesome dev elopment of emotional control 

How shall parents of this generation be prepared to 
discharge their share in this responsibility' 1 One answer 
is the organization by the National Congress of Patents 
and Teachers and kindred organizations of cooperative 
study' groups of parents for the study of child problems 
Modem school systems are encouraging this valuable 
activity In the system represented by' the writer the 
number of these parental study groups has made phenom 
enal growth The school system in cooperation wath the 
Parent-Teacher Associations has provided evening-school 
classes and afternoon lectures for study-gToup leaders 
Authentic literature is av ailable at small cost from the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, from the 
Child Study Association of America and from almost any 
university maintaining a Teachers College or a School of 
Education 

The fact is that the school is only one segment, can 
hope to be only one segment, of the total cycle of the 
educational experience of the child Any scheme of edu 
cation will fail that does not connect the school with the 
other segments, that does not take into account the other 
educative agencies in the child’s life - — the home first, the 
church, the streets and playfields, the theaters, the news 
stands, and all the rest, but the greatest of these is the 
home for it in some measure controls all the rest 

And so the city superintendent welcomes the great 
adult education movement that is represented by the or- 
ganized parents who seek through cooperative study to 
become better equipped for the greatest job in the world 
• — that of parenthood He welcomes it for he knows full 
well that the preparation of modem y'outh for effective 
living cannot be completely earned by the schools alone, 
however hard they' may stnve 

Is it foolish to hope that the home and the school may 
together complete the cy'de of wholesome experience for 
each child — that both may' have the same objectives in 
the conservation of Amencan ideals 5 Modem parents and 
teachers do not believ e that it is 
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I INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT THE PRESENT 
SITUATION 

T HE present article applies primarily to the educa- 
tional situation in Canada where Public Education 
— unlike its sister, Salvation, which gave nse to separate 
school systems in four Canadian Provinces — is alleged 
to have become an extremely costly enterprise There is 
a growing tendency for Canadians, especially if heavy 
taxpayers, to re-examine, not so much their educational 
objectives, which look very imposing on paper, but rather 
the results accruing to the community from mounting 
educational expenditures Have our educative processes 
and programmes produced worthy results? Are Cana- 
dians reaping adequate dividends from their educational 
investments? 

Expressed in quantitative terms, the answers to the 
above questions would probably be in the affirmative 
Particularly since the beginning of the present century 
our schools have been crow'ded to capacity Expensive 
buildings have been erected, new subjects have been 
added to the curricula, while it is frequently alleged that 
sw arms of teachers “ wuth thought-economizing instead of 
thought-stimulating instruments and processes” have 
added to the financial worries of the already over- 
burdened taxpayer The impact of numbers has also 
been felt m our universities which, especially since the 
close of the VI ar, have become crow ded w ith seekers either 
for culture and enlightenment or for the B A label w’hich 
somehow is assumed to confer on its recipients certain 
economic and social advantages not otherwise attainable 
So popular has higher education become in Canada that a 
distinguished citizen of the Dominion once remarked that 
much subsequent trouble w'ould be saved if every child 
at birth had “its appendix cut out, its tonsils removed, 
and was given a B A degree ” 

Thoughtful Canadians, however, do not view with 
alarm the growing popularity of higher or of any other 
branch of education Education, real education, is con- 
ceived as good, and evil cannot come of good They do, 
however, suspect the counterfeit com of true education — 
the mere amassing of information, or the passing by 
instalments of artificial examination tests prescribed by 
educational institutions as the indispensable condition of 
obtaining a graduation diploma — rather than an educa- 
tion which demands of its recipients the ability to think 
with some degree of clarity and penetration 
Tor reasons well known to students of the history of 
education, Canadians can scarcely boast of many original 
features in their provincial educational systems The 
latter are largely hybrid mixtures of British, Prussian, 
and American elements These systems are probably less 
aristocratic than the British models, in the sense of foster- 
ing standards conducive to social stratification, and per- 
haps less democratic than the typically American school 


system with its premium, probably justifiable, on the de- 
velopment of mediocnty They undoubtedly possess 
some of the virtues and not a few of the inherent defects 
found in their prototypes Our provincial school systems 
are largely British in general outlook, Prussian until 
recent years in elementary school organization, largely 
American in practice, and Canadian m adaptation to 
meet changing national and local conditions No 
greater influence than that of Professor John Dewey is 
discernible m our educational philosophy No psychol- 
ogists have exerted a more profound influence m the 
direction of our psychological thinking than have Thorn- 
dike, Judd, and Termnn, three American scientists, or 
Sandiford of Toronto University — the latter an English- 
man who did distinguished post-graduate work at Colum- 
bia University Egerton Ryerson, Superintendent of 
Education m Ontario, 1846-1876, did much to mould 
our elementary school organization on Prussian models 
which, how'ever, are gradually being discarded in the 
interests of greater flexibility Elements of the Junior 
High School, the Platoon School, as well as such modem 
tryouts as the Dalton and Winnetka plans, are becoming 
almost as common, if not commonplace, in Canada as m 
the United States Perhaps, however, our Canadian 
Universities, with their pass and honour courses and par- 
tial adoption of the seminar and small-group methods of 
instruction, reflect more of the English and Scottish 
influence than any other part of our educational organ- 
ization 

Notwithstanding all these heterogeneous elements 
wffiich have entered into the texture of our educational 
thinking and the composition of our school organization, 
the spirit and outlook of our provincial sy stems are dis- 
tinctively British and democratic The content of our 
curricula, especially in the fields of literature, history, and 
social and political studies, has an overwhelmingly 
English and Canadian bias Canadians have decided 
that the high destiny of the Dominion can best be 
attained through perpetual partnership in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and are moulding their educa 
tional systems accordingly Hence it is natural that 
Canada should continue to develop a type of nationhood 
along essentially Canadian as well as British lines into 
which, it is hoped, will also be incorporated many of the 
best elements of American civilization 

The Dominion of Canada has already attained to the 
adult stage of nationhood Politically she is virtually as 
independent as the United States With regard to gen- 
eral level of culture she can justly claim full equality of 
status Commercially Canada is becoming no mean 
competitor Canadians trust that they are not mistaken 
in the belief, expressed by the late Sir Wilfrid Launer, 
that the “Twentieth Century belongs to Canada” In 
the opinion of the writer, however, at least two pre- 
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requisites of an educational nature must first be achieved 
before Sir Wilfrid Launer’s dream can materialize 
namely more effectiv e Adult Education, and Education 
for I eadcrship 

II ADULT EDUCATION 

Professor Bagley’s rather sweeping indictment (Tw entv - 
sixth Year Booh, Part II) of American ci\ lhzation might, 
with certain modifications, easily be made applicable to 
our Canadian civilization as well Professor Bagley 
accuses the Americans of being a relatively lawless 
people, lacking in tolerance except that of serious crime, 
materialistic m outlook, lacking in creative talent, and 
as being the victims of a narrow nationalistic outlook 
especially with reference to Europe A corresponding 
indictment of Canadians would differ, if at all, m degree 
rather than in kind Several years ago in one Province 
the ratio of jail inmates to ordinary' population was 
officially reported as 1 to 293 The fact that a consider- 
able proportion of our prison population came from for 
eign countries does little to brighten the picture Canada 
should not feel complimented in attracting the criminal 
type If our list of crimes and public sins were multi 
plied by twelve — to place us on a population parity 
with the United States — it is probable that Canada 
would run her great neighbor a close race for the premier 
position in criminal honours 1 

It may be that Bagley’s strictures apply primarily to 
conditions that should be considered inescapable adjuncts 
of nation building under relatively pioneer conditions 
This type of explanation, however, is more suggestive of 
rationalization and fatalistic philosophizing than of an 
honest appraisal of the real factors in the situation The 
home and church may not be doing their duty to the 
rising generation, but it seems equally obvious that our 
prov incial sy stems of education as at present organized, 
hav e prov ed inadequate to meet the moral strain placed 
upon them Their influences on character building 
appear to hav e proved too evanescent to transfer to adult 
or, too frequently , even to adolescent life Can adult 
education make an eflectiv e contribution towards remedy - 
ing, or greatly improving, what to many Canadians 
appears a deplorable national situation’ It is a truism, 
but an important one, to state that in any system of 
education the quality of the teaching personnel is of 
paramount importance Unless people of scholarship, 
v lsion, and accomplishment — rather than conv entional- 
rmnded pedagogic anremics, so prone to become immersed 
in the benumbing practices of schoolroom routines — be 
attracted in greater numbers to the teaching profession, 
there appears little prospect of the attainment of satis 
factory results or even of an appreciable improvement 
over present conditions 

Mr J M Keynes recently assured us that in the not 
distant future man will be required to work for his living 
no more than three or four hours a day Under such 
conditions, how shall the leisure objective of education be 
adequately realized’ Unless adult education be effec- 
tively organized and intelligently directed, will this added 
leisure time become a national liability rather than an 
asset’ ( 


An encouraging sign of the times, however, is the 
increasing interest shown by adults not only' in economic 
problems, but m Art, Music, the Drama, and the Social 
Sciences as well Widespread unemployment conditions, 
prevalent in all civilized communities, have directed the 
attention of thinking people to the international ramifica- 
tions of economic forces that no important community is 
able to escape The human aspect of the problem, that 
of world neighborhness as opposed to militarism, has 
also come into a somewhat belated prominence National 
self sufficiency, in a narrow economic sense, is coming 
to mean national isolation and stagnation No nation 
can live by gold and high tariffs alone Gradually the 
conviction is daw nmg among civilized peoples that inter- 
national insecurity is at the heart of world wide economic 
trouble 

The abov e may be suggestive of mere counsels of per 
fection, but, m the light of the ev olution of a sane public 
opinion in all progressive communities, it is also sugges- 
tive of an important aspect of an educational programme 
for adults In the opinion of the writer, adult education 
must stress such factors as the following if the next 
generation is to achieve progressively higher levels of 
attainment — if Canadians of to morrow are to “see life 
steadily and see it whole” 

(a) Greater emphasis on the supreme importance of 
world neighborhness and interdependence, including the 
universality of ideals as opposed to petty nationalistic 
outlooks According to this view, militarism must first 
be abolished in a psychological sense, people must 
relatively to the settlement of international disputes 
think primarily in terms of peace rather than of war 
before actual disarmament can become a reality Ob 
viously the public school, as at present organized and 
manned, with its immature teachers and undue emphasis 
on giv ing grades and passing examinations is hopelessly 
inadequate to carry out the abov e programme Lack of 
space prevents detailed discussion of the ty'pe of adult 
education that might succeed In all likelihood, consider 
able experimental work and research, involving the 
analy'sis of factual situations rather than the blind accept 
ance of mere opinions, will prove an indispensable factor 
in the solution of this universal problem 

(b) Emphasis on social cooperation rather than on 
class or group domination One of the adjuncts of the 
capitalistic system is the distinction, sometimes quite 
artificial, between employer and employ'ee In actual 
practice the effect of this distinction is sometimes more 
suggestive of economic serfdom than of uniform justice 
or the practical recognition of so called rights and 
privileges 

By way of illustration, the following case may be cited 
During the recent depression, Community A decided to 
relieve its unemployment situation by' deducting 10 per 
cent from the salaries of teachers and other employees 
Employers of labor were left unscathed on the principle 
that, owing to economic conditions, they were already 
obliged to accept losses or reductions in revenue 

The toleration of such practices is ample ev idence that 
democracy’s slogan, “equality of opportunity'” is, in 
large measure, a pious platitude or mere ethical v acuity 
From the viewpoint of rights and obligations, no sound 
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s\ stem of soaal pbilosophx attaches am peculiar signifi- 
cance to the distinction between emploj er and emploj ee 
All are citizens first, and emplo\ ees or emploxers onl\ 
secondanh , and it is as citizens that the\ are entitled to 
an equahtj of rights and privileges or of sacrifices in 
meeting commumtx obligations The ultimate authontj 
m such cases is the real will of the people represented b\ 
constituted go\emment, which has access to income tax 
information and hence is in a position to make a reason- 
able appraisal, on the basis of abilitj to paj , of the 
amount that each citizen, irrespectne of whether he be 
an emplo\ er or emploj ee, should contribute 

It is obvious that m good times the business man is in a 
better position than the emplox ee, such as the teacher, 
to share m the profits denied from mounting pnces 
increased sales, and the general fruits of prospentj But 
m seasons of prospentj there is no manifest tendencx 
for the reactionary tj'pe of emploj er to ad\ ocate shanng 
profits with the teacher or proportionate!! increasing the 
salan of the latter It is apparently onlj when the pall of 
depression and imemplojanent settles down upon the 
community that the teacher or other emplox ee is to be 
singled out for discnminatorj treatment Adult educa- 
tion must stress the pnnciple that justice is not the inter- 
est of the stronger, that class or group discnmmation is 
both undemocratic and unethical and that there is no 
more logical justification for differential (as between 
classes) economic conscnption in times of depression than 
for discnminatorj militan conscnption in time of war 
Mam of the defenders of our present capitalistic sj stem 
need a course in soaal ethics that wall danfj the distinc- 
tion between opportunism and the square deal Am 
social or economic sxstem that tolerates the prejang of 
one class upon another cannot hope mdefimteh to sumx e 
the sinister forces of a certain brand of communism which 
seeks to substitute one injustice m our social sx stem for 
another After all, it is quite as ethical as well as logical 
that the relatix elj small class of emploj ers and capitalists 
should be sacnficed to the more numerous class of em- 
ploxees or wage-earners as that the comerse should be 
the case Adult education must stress the distinction 
between economic aggrandizement and social justice 
umformlj applied to all atizens if class strife is to be 
ax oided Furthermore, this education must be functional 
In other words, it must result m the emergence of desir- 
able conduct m life situations if it is to be successful 
Cloudx theorizing or good\-good\ exhortation will not 
sol\ e the problem As Professor Kilpatrick has pointed 
out “It (honest! ) must be bed m a situation which 
calls out the trait, gixes it practice, and then bj some 
suffiaent satisfaction fixes the response in character ” 
Adult education must m some wa! supph a school of 
practical atizenship in which theon and practice are 
harmomousl! and vitallx blended The Russian experi- 
ment is suggest!! e of processes which, howe!er, would 
require thoroughgoing modification before being accept- 
able in an Anglo-Saxon democracj 

(c) A third illustration, that of health seance and edu- 
cation on a national scale must suffice to emphasize the 
cruaal need for adult education The results of a recent 
health sun e! made in Canada re! eal the fact that on the 
evidence of approximate!! 1200 doctors well distributed 


throughout the urban and rural sections of the countn , 
o! er 62 per cent of the citizens of moderate means who 
need the semces of the trained nurse are deprned of 
such semces through inabilitj to pa! On the other 
hand, o! er fortj per cent of the pm ate-dutj nurses are 
unable to obtain e!en intermittent employment, while 
the a\ erage annual earnings of the abo! e tj'pe of nurse 
including an allowance for board and lodging while on 
dutj , are onh Si 022 How shall the economic gap 
between the health needs of the commumtj and the 
proffered semces of the nurse and doctor be more effec- 
tixelj bridged 5 Man! economic experts, who haxe gixen 
this problem senous studj, recommend the adoption of 
state health insurance And jet an! reference in manj 
sections of Canada to state health insurance is almost 
certain to gn e nse to vituperati! e comment on the part 
of not a few ph! sicians, politicians and a percentage of 
successful business men 

The more extreme opponents of state health insurance 
m Canada are ex er readj to mx oke a number of absurd 
shibboleths relatix e to the alleged stigma of communism, 
professional freedom or suicide, mollx coddling the people, 
and destroying scientific initiatix e and research In the 
intenal howexer, owing to the mounting costs of spe- 
nalised medical semces and hospitalization, the economic 
gap betw een the patient on the one hand andthephxsi- 
aan and nurse on the other, is graduallj being widened 
while hospitals continue to report mounting deficits 
Sax ings accounts often the earnings of a lifetime must be 
depleted if hx es are to be sax ed The modem commumtj 
has outgrown the present antiquated sx stem of supplx mg 
health semces The issue has been forced through the 
mounting costs of medical spenalisation And x et certain 
reactionanes professional and lax , constitute themselx es 
the uncompromising opponents of necessan soaal adjust- 
ment and reform The impact of adequatelx organized 
adult education, conducted on a comprehensix e scale 
xvould undoubtedlx sweep such reactionaries into the 
discard and usher m a new era in the distribution of 
scientific health semces of xxhich middle class Canadians 
stand in such dire need 


m EDUCATION EOR LEADERSHIP 

Adult education, hoxxexer, cannot attain its highest 
success unless it be guided and inspired bj competent 
leaders Moreoxer the latter are needed m all depart- 
ments of our national life Shrexvd obseners haxe 
remarked that a common mistake made bx democraaes 
m raising their ax erage standards of educational achiex e- 
ment has been to penalize the more gifted Too much 
attention in a relatix e sense it is alleged has been paid 
to the dnftwood to the neglect of the good human 
timber “ An anstocracx of brains”, recentlj remarked 
a Canadian unixersitx president “co-existent wath a 
democracx of educational endeaxour is bx no means an 
easx form of goxemment, but it is sound for the newer 
countries and is not impossible of achiex ement ” 

The question of the factors that condition leadership 
arises here In the selection and training of leaders 
what qualities or prerequisites should be kept in mind 5 
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The following anal} sis of leadership, based on a study 
made b\ Dean Ira A McKay of McGill University and 
se\eral hundred Canadian university students, may 
suppl} at least a partial answer 

(a) Personality — The sum total of the mdrwdual’s 
ph> steal, mental, and moral characteristics, plus their 
organization into a unit} that conditions the total engag- 
ing effect of the indixidual upon his or her associates 
This proMsional definition emphasizes the aspect of 
appeal or magnetic influence, which is obviousl} indis- 
pensable in a successful leader 

(b) Education — First!} , enough liberal education to 
enable the leader reasonabl} to appreciate all legitimate 
human interests, and, secondl} , enough special education 
to gi\e him or her a master} o\er the techniques that 
appl} to the particular branch of service in\ ol\ ed The 
mere mastery of techniques, howe\er, on an insuffi 
ciently broad basis of general education was considered 
the negation of true specialisation and tended to develop 
the technician rather than the leader 

(c) Foresight to plan for the future and courage to 
carry on 

(d) V Iterance — or lucid and convincing expression by 
speech, pen, and personal example This factor also 
lm oh es the quality of silence — when advisable 

(e) "The capacity to gue and receive arise counsel from 
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one’s associates and colleagues and even from large 
assemblies and masses of men ” 

(f) “ The capacity to appoint and place competent and 
trustworth} lieutenants and subordinates, and to trust, 
direct, and encourage them when they are appointed ” 

(g) Character, meaning here “A wholehearted dexotion 
to the public service, and a fixed immovable determina 
tion to prefer alwa}s the public to private interests ” 

(h) Intelligence — or “ability to learn” This factor 
involves abstract reasoning, social intelligence or tact in 
dealing with one’s associates as well as with the public, 
and, thirdly, mechanical intelligence, if the occasion 
requires, — namel} , the mastery of the techniques of 
one’s calling 

In conclusion it may be stated that, in the writer's 
opinion, the future effectix eness of Canadian education 
will depend not so much on the acquisition and use of 
more scientific techniques of teaching and stud} , impor- 
tant as the latter undoubtedly are, but rather on the 
selection and training of leaders imbued with the ideal of 
service These leaders will possess the international 
outlook and will seek to inculcate ideals of world neigh 
borhness and economic interdependence To their lot 
will also fall the supreme task of guiding and inspiring 
adult education along lines which will enable Canada to 
attain the high level of her destimes 


THE TRUE EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN 

CITIZENSHIP 

By JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS 


T HE education of }outh is the engrossing topic of 
our times The xital question of the day is, How 
shall w e shelter the lambs 5 

I am persuaded that the popular errors now existing in 
reference to education spring from an incorrect notion of 
that term To educate means to bring out, to develop the 
intellectual, moral, and religious faculties of the soul An 
education, therefore, that improxes the mind and the 
memory, to the neglect of moral and religious training, is 
at best but an imperfect s} stem According to Webster’s 
definition, to educate is “ to instill into the mind principles 
of art, science, morals, religion, and behavior” “To 
educate,” he says, “in the arts is important, m religion, 
indispensab'e ” 

It is, indeed, eminently useful that the intellect of our 
youth should be developed, and that they should be made 
familiar with those branches of knowledge which they are 
afterwards hkel} to pursue They can then go forth into 
the world gifted with a well furnished mind and armed 
with a lever by which they may elevate themselv es in the 
social scale and become valuable members of society It 
is also most desirable that they should be made acquainted 
in the course of their studies with the history of our coun- 
try, with the origin and principles of its government, and 


with the eminent men who have ser\ r ed it by their states- 
manship and defended it by their valor This knowledge 
will instruct them in their cixic duties and rights, and 
contribute to make them enlightened citizens and de\ oted 
patriots 

But it is not enough for children to ha\e a secular 
training, they must also receix'e a religious education 
Indeed, religious knowledge is as far aboxe human science 
as the soul is above the body, as heax en is abo\ e earth, as 
eternity is above time The little child who is familiar 
with the Christian catechism is really more enlightened 
on truths that should come home to ex ery rational mind 
than the most profound philosophers of pagan antiquit} , 
or even than many of the so called philosophers of our 
own times He has mastered the great problem of hfe 
He know s his origin, his sublime destinx , and the means of 
attaining it — a knowledge that no human science can 
impart without the light of Rex elation 

God has gix’en us a heart to be formed to virtue, as w ell 
as a head to be enlightened B} secular education xxe 
improxe the mind, by religious training we direct the 
heart 

It is not sufficient, therefore, to know how to read and 
xxnte, to understand the rudiments of grammar and anth- 
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metic It does not suffice to know that two and two make 
four, we must practicalh learn also the great distance 
between time and etemit\ The knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing is not -sufficient, unless we are taught also how to bal- 
ance our accounts daih betw een our conscience and our 
God It will profit us little to understand all about the 
diurnal and annual motions of the earth, unless we add to 
this science some hea\ enh astronomy \\ e should know 
and feel that our future home is to be be} ond the stars in 
hea\ en, and that, if we lead a virtuous life here, w e shall 
“shine as stars for all etemitj ” (Dan xn 3) 

We wish our children to receive an education that wall 
make them not only learned but pious men Hew ant 
them to be not onl} polished members of society but also 
conscientious Christians \\ e desire for them a traimng 
that wall form their heart as well as expand their mind 
M e wash them to be not onh men of the world but, abo\ e 
all men of God 

A knowledge of history is most useful and important 
for the student He should be acquainted wath the In es 
of those illustrious heroes who founded empires, of those 
men of genius w ho enlightened the w orld b\ their wasdom 
and learning and embellished it b\ their works of art 
But is it not more important to learn something of the 
King of kings, who created all these kingdoms, and b> 
w liom kings reign 5 Is it not more important to stud\ that 
Uncreated Wisdom before whom all earthlj wasdom is 
folh, and to admire the works of the Divine Artist who 
paints the lih and gilds the clouds 5 

Our x outh cherish the hope of becoming one da} citizens 
of heax en as well as of this land And as the\ cannot be 
good citizens of this country wathout studying and obsen - 
ing its laws, neither can they become citizens of hea\en 
unless the} know and practice the laws of God Now it 
is onl} b> a good religious education that we learn to 
know and to fulfill our duties tow ard our Creator 
The religious and secular education of our children 
cannot be divorced from each other wathout inflicting a 
fatal wound upon the soul The usual consequence of 
such a separation is to paralx ze the moral faculties and to 
foment a spirit of indifference in matters of faith Educa- 
tion is to the soul what food is to the bod\ The milk 
with which the infant is nounshed at its mother’s breast, 
not onh feeds its head, but permeates at the same time 
its heart and the other organs of the bod} In like manner 
the intellectual and moral grow th of our children should 
go hand in hand, otherwise their education is shallow 
and fragmentary, often proves a curse instead of a 
blessing 

Piet} is not to be put on like a holiday dress to be worn 
on state occasions, but it is to be exhibited in our conduct 
at all times Our x outh must put m practice e\ en da} 
the Commandments of God as well as the rules of gram- 
mar and arithmetic How can thex familiarize themseh es 
wath these sacred duties if the} are not dailx inculcated 5 
Guizot, an eminent Protestant xvnter of Trance, ex- 
presses himself so clearlx and forcibly on this point that I 
cannot forbear quoting his words “In order,” he saxs, 
to make popular education trulx good and socially use- 
ful, it must be fundamentally religious It is necessan 
that national education should be gix en and receix ed m 


the midst of a religious atmosphere, and that religious im- 
pressions and rehgious obsen ances should penetrate into 
all its parts Religion is not a stud} or an exercise, to be 
restricted to a certain place or a certain hour, it is a faith 
and a law, which ought to be felt ex enaxhere, and which, 
after this manner alone can exercise all its beneficial 
influence upon our mind and our life ” 

In this countn the citizen happih enjo}s the largest 
hbert} But the wader the hbertx , the more efficient 
should be the safeguards to prex ent it from being abused 
and degenerating into hcense The ship that is destined 
to sail on a rough sea and before strong xxands should be 
well ballasted To keep the social planet wathm its 
proper orbit, the centripetal force of religion should 
counterbalance the centrifugal motion of free thought 
The onl} effectual wax to preserve the blessings of cixal 
freedom xxathm legitimate bounds is to inculcate in the 
mind of } outh xxhile at school the xartues of truth, justice, 
honest} , temperance, self-denial, and those other funda- 
mental duties compnsed in the Christian code of morals 

I am not unmindful of the blessed influence of a home 
education, and especiall} of a mother’s tutelage As she 
is her child’s first instructor, her lessons are the most deep 
and lasting The intimate knoxx ledge she has acquired of 
her child’s character b} constant intercourse, the tender 
loxe subsisting betxxeen them, and the unbounded confi- 
dence placed m her b} her pupil impart to her instruc- 
tions a force and conviction which no other teacher can 
hope to xxan 

The education of a child must begin at its mother’s 
knee The mind of a child, like softened xxax receix es 
wath ease the first impressions, which are alwa}s the 
deepest and the most enduring A child is susceptible 
of instruction much earlier in hfe than parents generally 
imagine Mothers should xxatch wath a jealous e}e the 
first unfolding of the infant mind, and pour into it the 
seed of heax en'} knoxx ledge 

The more confidence a child has m his preceptor, the 
more he xxall adx ance in learning Now m whom does a 
child confide more implicit!} than in his mother 5 In all 
dangers he will fl} to her, as to an ark of safet} , and wall 
place the utmost reliance in xxhat she sa}s Mothers 
should not lose the golden opportumt} of instructing their 
children in faith and morals, while their hearts are open to 
receix e their every word 

Let us not forget that we are training citizens, and that 
our education has this throughout as one of its highest 
aims “ God gix e us men, true, Christian men,” must ex er 
be the prax er of one who lox es his countr} and her politi- 
cal institutions and this merit I mav honestly claim 
M} aim has ex er been to make those ox er whom I exerted 
an} influence not onl} more upright Christians but also 
more lo} al citizens for the most faithful Christian makes 
the best citizen I consider the Republic of the Umted 
States one of the most precious heirlooms ex er bestowed 
on mankind down the ages, and that it is the duty and 
should be the delight of ever} citizen to strengthen and 
perpetuate our gox emment b} the obserx ance of its laxxs 
andb} the integrity of his pnx ate hfe “Righteousness,” 
sax s the Book of Prox erbs, “ exalteth a nation, bu" sm *s a 
reproach to the people ” 



SOME PHASES OF THE RELATION OF THE COL- 
LEGE GIRL TO HER FUTURE VOCATION 

By MARY EMMA WOOLLEY 

I ormcr President of Mount Holyoke College and of the American Association of University II omen 


W H \1 should be the relation of the college girl to 
her future vocation 5 1 his is a question often 
ashed, not only b> the girl — perhaps even more fre- 
quentl) by her parents and teachers The question 
indicates the long wa> traveled since nomen began to 
think of college training as a possibility for them as well 
as for their brothers At that time the girl nho entered 
upon a “career” was the rare exception, to day, in hun- 
dreds of American homes, the vocation of the daughter is 
regarded almost, if not quite, as seriously as that of the 
son 

In discussing the relation of the college girl to her 
future norh, three classes of students must be considered 
— first, the girl nho expects to enter upon a vocation and 
knows rather definitely nhat it will be, second, the girl 
nho looks forward to some vocation, but does not know 
nhat, third, the girl nho has no expectation of “doing 
an\ thing,” in the common acceptance of that expression 
The first girl has the advantage of a definite goal, she 
knows in nhat direction she is going, or wishes to go, and 
is generall} studious, making good use of her opportuni 
ties, since she has the inspiration of a purpose Her 
dangers are narrowness, over specialization, if she is in a 
college where that is possible, and a too utilitarian out- 
look, leading her to elect the courses which wall play 
directlj into her future work and to value the college 
course simply as a means to that end 
The second type of girl, the one nho expects to “do 
something” but does not know what— -and this girl, in 
most colleges, represents the largest number — has to 
meet a different kind of temptation the temptation to 
lack of definiteness in her general course and of coherence 
in her elections, a tendency to scatter her energies, since 
one thing may be as useful as another in preparation for 
that indefinite “something” which the future, presum 
ablv, has in store for her Diffuseness instead of narrow- 
ness, a little of everything instead of over specialization 
in one thing — these are the pitfalls against which she 
must be on her guard 

Perhaps the chief danger confronting the third type of 
girl is the danger of losing sight of the real object of a 
college course — that is, the preparation for serv ice, in 
the deepest and best sense of the word No girl has a right 
to take the college opportunity and squander it for her 
own selfish pleasure The wise girl, although the future 
may seem to hold no need of a paid vocation, will lay the 
foundations for a definite calling as earnestly as the girl 
who knows that the responsibility for her future rests 
largely upon her own shoulders An mle'hgent American 
xvoman has no right to assume, whatever the privileges 
that position and wealth confer upon her, that she has no 


responsibility for service and therefore no concern as to 
the preparation which shall best fit her for that service 

To each girl definite advice might be given as to the 
best course for her to pursue in the light — so far as she 
has light — of her future vocation, but there are certain 
great, underlying principles which apply equally to ever} 
girl, and apply not only to her work but also to her life 
The girl who is so fortunate as to have the opportunity of 
a liberal education utterly fails to improve that oppor- 
tunity unless she gains from her college course two results, 
efficiency and vision In all vocations, paid and unpaid, 
industrial and professional, the work of the hands and 
the w'ork of the head — the call of the day is for greater 
efificicnc} Superficiality is the bane of American life 
The passion to attain results — position, fame, wealth, 
even culture — without painstaking industry, the value 
set upon the short cut to success, the lack of pnde in 
work worthily done, the loss of interest m the achieve- 
ment itself, irrespective of compensation or recognition — 
against this “drift” the college must take its stand 

The first essential to efficiency in any vocation is that 
which is essential to the stability of a building — namely, 
a good foundation The required work in the curriculum 
often seems to a student non essential to the subject in 
which she wishes to specialize, a waste of time, something 
to be finished and put one side as quickly as possible, that 
she may be free to follow her special interests In her 
impatience she forgets or fails to realize that the reason 
for the requirement is the experience of generations of 
scholars that certain studies make good foundation ma- 
terial The man about to build a house would be thought 
insane if he insisted that bricks, stone, and concrete should 
be discarded and clapboards substituted for the founda- 
tions, because, forsooth, the house itself was to be clap- 
boarded and the roof shingled, or should demand that the 
foundations be omitted, that the house might go up the 
more quickly The result would be a shack for fair 
weather, not a house to stand the strain and stress of all 
seasons 

In the laying of foundations, workmanship as well as 
material must be taken into consideration The best 
quality of bricks may be so carelessly laid that the founda- 
tion is not only an offense to the eye but also a menace to 
the structure Many a college graduate would give years 
of his later life if he could have once more the four of his 
undergraduate course, to hv e them more earnestly and to 
do his work more thoroughly Would that the advice 
given to Timothy w r ere taken to heart by every under- 
graduate, “Study to show thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed” 1 

What does the workmanship of which one needeth not 
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RELATION OF THE COLLEGE GIRL TO HER VOCATION 


to be ashamed imply 5 First, thoroughness, something 
more than the preparation w hich will insure a creditable 
appearance in the classroom or passing marks in examina- 
tions It means a habit which xx ill be content with noth- 
ing less than mastery of the subject, not exhaustix e knowl- 
edge — that does not come within the prox mce of the 
undergraduate — but what may be called a mental grip 
To gain this power of gripping a subject, this habit of 
absolute accuracy, of exactness, of retention of the essen- 
tials, is more \ aluable as preparation for whatexer one 
may plan to do than any amount of technical training 
without it And in addition, it is mx aluable for the unex- 
pected demands of life — those demands which come 
unplanned and unprepared for 

There is a peculiarly close relation between the acquire- 
ment of this power and that part of the curriculum com- 
monly regarded as difficult Difficult courses, the difficult 
places m a course, will be welcomed, not axoided, by the 
student who wishes her college training really to be a 
training, not only for her future \ ocation, but for her life 
Grappling with difficulties develops mental and moral 
muscle the kmd of muscle that the modem w orld needs 
for the sol\ mg of its problems Flabby mental muscles 
are a handicap in any \ ocation, and it is only by strenuous 
exercise that they can be strengthened The easily 
learned lesson, the course that requires no effort, that en- 
courages mental loafing, are not only no preparation for 
the world’s work — they are actually a hindrance, since 
thev form bad habits When a course is “dead easy,” 
bew are of it 1 The present-day girl w ho washes to become 
an efficient woman studies her physical self to see what 
needs to be corrected and strengthened, and adapts her 
phy sical exercises to that end There is equal reason why 
she should stud) her mental self and see what it needs for 
its best de\ elopment 

The attempt to master the difficult gives training m 
concentration, most \ aluable of all mental habits The 
student w ho can shut out the w orld and be conscious onlv 
of the problem to be solved, the thought to be interpreted 
or expressed, has learned one of the inner secrets of success 
in whatex er she may undertake 

How far should the college of hberal arts make it possi- 
ble for the undergraduate to prepare herself directlv and 
defimteh for her future vocation 5 This is a question 
calling forth such widely di\ ergent \iews that one ap- 
proaches it w ith a sympathetic understanding of the negro 
preacher who, when asked by a white neighbor, concerned 
for the ethics of his colored brethren, whether he would 


not preach on the Ten Commandments instead of choos 
ing abstruse points of doctrine, answered firmly, “No, 
sah 1 Dat would breed a coolness m de congregation ” 
The \ alue of thorough vocational training can hardly 
be overestimated Whate\ er the calling, the more thor- 
ough the techmcal knowledge, the greater the chances of 
success The debatable question is, how far is it wise for 
the college of hberal arts to attempt to meet this need and 
for the student who has the opportunity of a hberal educa- 
tion to gi\ e it the x ocational bias In this, as in most dis- 
cussions, it is possible to take an extreme position on 
either side The fact that a girl looks forw ard to a certain 
\ ocation and plans her course with reference to it gix es 
definiteness and earnestness to her w ork And for the girl 
w ho has no particular \ ocation m x lew, but w ho w ishes to 
fit herself for some part m this work-a day world, the 
thoughtful shaping of her course, that it mav give her a 
certain mastery in some direction, is mx aluable 

The solution of the \e\ed problem is to be found in 
general principles rather than in the lay ing dow n of fixed 
rules The mission of the college of hberal arts in com 
mon with the vocational school is to dexelop efficiency, 
the ability' to do and to do xxell But that is only half its 
mission — it is also to gix e eision To minimize this 
opportunity in order to offer strictly' x ocational courses 
is a mistake from the point of x lew of the x'ocation as w ell 
as of life m its larger meaning 

“The offer of the college” President Hyde defined m 
part as follows “To be at home m all lands and all ages, 
to count Nature a familiar acquaintance and Art an inti- 
mate fnend, to gain a standard for the appreciation of 
other men’s xxork and the criticism of your own, to carry 
the key's of the world’s library' m y'our pocket, and feel 
its resources behind y ou m w Iritex er task y ou undertake ” 
In other words, a liberal education gives the power of 
x lsion into the past and into other sorts and conditions of 
life, into the world of Nature and into the world of Art, 
into the best of w hat men hax'e thought and said and done, 
and left as an inspiration for those w ho come after them 
To know how to do and to do xx ell is essential m ex ery' 
x ocation, but m ex ery x ocation xx hat the worker is counts 
as truly' as xxhat he is able to do A hberal education 
nghti)' appreciated and improx'ed makes a bigger human 
being, enlarges the resources, broadens the outlook, 
deepens the sympathies, quickens the senses of responsi- 
bility' To the question, “How can I be best fitted to do 
my' own xxork 5 ” it adds the larger question, “How can I 
be best fitted to do work for others?” 



Study Outlines for Units of W ork 

Prepared at Teachers College, Columbia University 
By EDNA REED, A B 
Under Direction or Dr J R McGaughy 


These 72 suggested outlines, including 385 units of work and more than 750 problems for 
teachers and pupils and suggestions for classroom activities, cover all ages of children, pre-school, 
primary, elementary, and upper grades These outlines bring together related materials from 
different fields of knowledge, making them indispensable to teachers and pupils m the development 
and preparation of units of work required by the modern methods of teaching, as outlined m 
present-day Courses of Study They will also be very valuable to parents m the effective guid- 
ance of home study 
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Theme How man s curiosity has led to an ever-widening knowledge, to a better under- 
standing of the life and things about him, and to better and happier ways of living with 
other people 

Problems for Teacher 

I Uow man’s discoveries throughout insloiy have influenced Ins living 

II The contribution of the discoveries of the past as they are woven into our present civi- 
lization 

III The constant and ciei -growing spirit of discovery of our own time 


Approach 

I 

Teacher reads “The Dream Ship’s Treasure,” The New Wonder World, Vol IV, Pages 
Questions and Discussion 


1 Why do you suppose those young men were willing to go on such a trip? 

2 Do > ou know of other expeditions similar to this? 

3 Discuss Byrd’s expeditions to the Antarctic, Livingstone m Africa, Peary at the North 

Pole, and other exploration 


4 Discuss how man’s curiosity has led to almost every important discovery 

(a) What examples can you give that show that a “burning curiosity” on the part 
of someone has been of lasting benefit to mankind? 

The early explorers venturing across the “Sea of Darkness ” 

Daniel Boone going through the Cumberland Gap 
Lindbergh flying the Atlantic 
Monsieur and Madame Curie’s discovery of radium 
Galileo’s insistence that the earth moves 


veal ^ f ^ * B0W ’ b,U ° flm lakes the f°™ »f missionary 
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MAN THE DISCOVERER AND INVENTOR 


Children volunteer to tell the class at the next class period the following stories from 
The New Wonder World, Volume Four 

The Story of Marco Polo 

Captain Scott’s Expedition 

The Seven Devils of Mount Logan 

David Livingstone 

Ur, the City that Saw the Flood 

Application to Child’s Experience 

1 What have you discovered for yourself? A short discussion 

2 Try making a list of things that you have found out for yourself to tell about m class 

during our next lesson 

3 Look m newspapers and magazines for pictures and accounts of exploration and dis- 

coveries both old and recent 


n 

Children tell stones they have prepared 

i Discussion and questions, preferably those brought out by class 

Discussion of clippings and pictures brought to class by children 
( The teacher should have some ready) 

Plans for a bulletin board of Exploration and Discovery 
Discussion of discoveries made by children 

Plans for a chart, Discoveries of Our Fifth Giade, to grow as unit progresses 
Example Mary B has found a mole’s nest on her front lawn 

John L has discovered that when hiking a raincoat is not so heavy if it is tied 
around one’s waist when not in use 

Bob E and Billy S have discovered a cave in the rocks in Brandywine Park 

Plans for an exploring trip to be taken by class 

(Tins trip should be an actual excursion hi th the definite purpose of each cli Id discovering at least one thing he 
doesn’t kneno about, or is anxious to find out ) 

Suggestions 

1 A trip to the park, meadow , or wmods to discover something about birds, animals, in- 

sects, flowers, trees, streams, etc 

2 A trip to a shipyard, factory, telephone office 

3 A trip to the beach 

4 A trip through the tow n or city 

5 A tnp to a museum, librarv, etc 


The Excursion 


m 

IV 


Discussion of discoveries made by children 
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Selection of the most interesting for chart 

Example John G discovered that the buds of laurel stay on the branches all winter 
Mary P found many evidences of fungus growing on spots on living trees 
Hugh M discovered a small stream bach of the school cabin He is sure that 
it is new and that there must be a spring somewhere near 

(7/ tunc permits, the class, or a group from the class, might make a booklet telling about the discoveries they ha e 
made ) 


Development of the Topic 

UNIT I — Primitive Man 

Teacher tells children the story of how the Phoenicians discovered a tiny drop of fluid in the 
mure\ shell that made a dyestuff so precious that only kings could wear robes of that color, 
royal purple, and how, ever since, man has experimented and tried to discover secrets of 
making different colors, and how, during the World War, American chemists worked for 
days and days to make formulas for dves, because German chemists knew most of the 
secrets of fast colors She points out that many things we have in our lives to-day w'eie 
discovered in ancient, even prehistoric times With the help of the children she lists on 
the blackboard customs, ideas, mechanical things, etc , that might have started when 
history began 

Problem What discooci ics weie made by early and primitive man — ptehistoric to the Phoe- 
nicians'* 

Page References — The New Wonder World 

Vol I, Pages 289-317 Vol V, Pages 137-141. 235-237, 318-320 

Vol II, Pages 1-4 Vol VII, Pages 1-12 

Vol IV, Pages 217-222, 366-367, 375-378 

Picture References — The New Wonder World 


UNIT I 


Volume I page 

American Antiquities (color) facing 289 

Artist Cave Men and their Drawings 2 95> 298 

The Valley of the Tombs of Kings 3° 2 

Volume II 

The Labor Panel in the Mural Decoration, Library of Congress 1 

Tools of the Rough Stone Age 2 

Tools of the Smooth Stone Age 3 

Weapons of the Iron Age 4 

Volume IV 

A Skin Tent Used by Hungarian Herdsmen 2I 8 

A Navajo Hut 219 

A Mexican Hut of the Present Day 220 

The Square, the Triangle, and the Arch 22 1 

An Irrigation Wheel 3°° 


Volume V 


Indian Snowshoe Dance 

Papuan Tire Makers . 

A Village Built over the Water, New Guinea, and an Igorrote Farm in Luzon, Philippine Islands 
A Papuan Tree House 

Indian War Dance, and a Warrior’s Weapons and Wardrobe (color) facing 

An Egyptian Tomb Relief 


130 

133 

137 

138 
140 
3W 
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Volume VII 

PAGE 

An Egyptian Obelisk 4 

Columns from the Karnah Temple of Amen 6 

Egyptian Hieroglyphics, Babylonian Cuneiform Writing Ix 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

IX 


12 


MATTER 


SUBJECT 

Use of tools, weapons, and utensils 

Use of fire 

Cooking of food 

Taming of animals 

Making tents from animal skins 

Tilling the soil to produce food 

Using better materials for homes 

(a) Placing them in locations for se- 
curing food and protection 
Use of irrigation ditches and canals 
Use of rafts, logs, boats, bridges, and 
roads 

Weaving of cloth — x\ ool and silk 

(a) Use of dyes 
Use of speech 

(a) Signs, symbols, sound 
How to make music or rhythm 

(a) Clapping 

(b) Beating on hollow logs (drum) 


(c) Blowing on reeds 

(d) Use of human voice 

(e) Use of cymbals, lyre, flute, and 

harp 

13 Use of vegetable gum and soap for ink, 

papyrus for paper, and clay tablets for 
w nting 

14 Use of writing 

(a) Picture drawing 

(b) Hierogl} phics 

(c) Cuneiform 

(d) Alphabet 

15 How to preserve the bodies of the dead 

16 How to carve from stone and wood 

17 Value of tribal life 

18 Value of barter and trade 

(a) Division of labor 

19 Value of code of laws 

20 Value of training of an army 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY 

1 How do we know that primitive man made discoveries? 

2 What difference would it have made in our civilization, had man not learned how to use metals? 

3 Of what value to present civilization is the fact that man early learned to live in tribes? 

4 Why was maids discovery that he could travel on water an important one? 

5 changes have come about in the United States because of the discovery by the Egyptians 
that land can be artificially watered ? 

6 Which of the discoveries of primitive man have been the greatest contribution to man's learning 

and living 9 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 The teacher or one of the pupils reads or tells the following stories to the class from The 
New Wonder World, Volume Five 


How They Got Fire at Puget Sound 112-113 

Indian Myths • — Introduction of Weapons and Fire XI 9 

How Man Got Fire r 3 ° -I 3 2 

How the Polynesians Learned the Secret of Cooked Food I 3 2_I 34 
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2 Write original stories that might account for the discovery of one of the following 

(a) Use of fire 

(b) Use of a log to float on water 

(c) That ores if smelted will make metals 

(d) That certain animals can be domesticated 

(e) That cooked food tastes better than raw food 

(f) That men can communicate with one another 

(g) Other subjects of your own choosing 

3 Dramatize some of the discoveries of early man 

4 Make fire in the primitive manner 

5 Plan a dance to show how primitive man discovered and developed rhythm 

(a) Use guttural sounds, clapping, yelling, shouting, jumping, the drum, and cymbals 

6 Make a stylus, some imitation papyrus, a flat reed pen, and a clay tablet 

(a) Write a storj' in sign language on the papyrus and one on the clay tablet 

(b) Draw pictures of the animals that you see about you, as the cave man would have 

draw n them 

(c) Draw' pictures of activities you see about you that will tell the story of everyday 

life in your community 

7 Dramatize activities of primitive man, using only sign language and guttural sounds 

Have your classmates interpret Do the same for an activitv of your everyday life 

8 Write a code of laws that w'ould be applicable to primitive man 

9 Divide your class into tribes Give each tribe a name from the life around vou, as primi- 

tive man did Let each member of a tribe make one of the following 

(a) A cooking utensil of stone or clav 

(b) A vase of clay 

(c) A stone or flint weapon or tool 

(d) A metal weapon or tool 

(e) A dress of skins 

(f) Sandals 

(g) A hollow'ed-out log or raft or boat 

(h) A metal ornament 

(i) A stylus, or reed pen, or ink 

(j) A clay tablet for writing 

(k) A piece of woven w'oolen or silk cloth 

( l ) Some dyestuff from wuld berries 

10 Have a council meeting m which you baiter or exchange your articles, so that each tribe 

gets the things it needs 

11 On a map of the world, color the regions where relics of primitive man have been found 

Indicate the names of each civilization and the place names connected with them, such 
as Nile River, Tigris River, Egypt, Mexico, etc 

12 For a backward view of the whole unit, do some of the following 

(a) Have a discussion in which you decide how primitive man’s discoveries influenced 

his civilization as it developed 

(b) Have a discussion in which you decide how primitive man’s discoveries influenced 

our life to-day 
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(c) Make a series of pictures showing one of the following 

1 Development of the idea of homes, from caves to brick buildings 

2 Development of primitive agriculture 

3 Development of primitive warfare 

4 Development of language, both oral and written, of the primitive man 

5 Development of the idea of government 

(d) A larger undertaking would be to build a primitive community in your school- 
room or on your school grounds and live for a w eek like primitive man 

(The above problems and activities arc suggestive only It is desirable that a teacher poll oso children’s questions, prob- 
lems, and suggestive activities, rather than a formal outline ) 


UNIT II — Ancient Man 

Be sure to keep your bulletin board and chart of Fifth Grade Discoveries up to date 

Teacher calls attention to the fact that the discoveries of primitive man were made m his owm 
community, and usually^ by accident or chance It is true that there w r ere roads leading 
out of Babylon, and some trade was carried on by the Egyptians and Phoenicians, but it 
w'as not until these Phoenicians ventured out into the open sea that geographical dis- 
coveries began and the area of the known w'orld broadened The Phoenicians had good 
boats, made from the cedars of Lebanon, and good harbors They found plenty of fish in 
the sea First they went fishing, then trading, and finally conquering Following them 
came the Persians, Greeks, and Romans, each adding more and more to the world’s know- 
ledge and broadening more and more the geographical concept of the w estern wrnrld 


Problem How did the ancient civilizations continue to develop and add to man’s knowledge through 
exploration , discovery, and invention ? 


Page References — The New Wonder World 

Vol I, Pages 4, 41-42, 56, 60, 259-262, 265, 265, 306, 310 
Vol II, Page 35 

Vol IV, Pages 223-227, 260, 293-295, 375-377 
Vol V, Pages 23S-243, 276, 321-329 
Vol VII, Pages 13-51 


Picture References — The New Wonder World 
UNIT n 
Volume IV 


The Storj of the Column 225 

Roman Vault Construction (diagram) 229 

Ruins of the Claudian Aqueduct 375 

Roman Aqueduct of Trajan’s Time 3/6 

Volume V 

The Parthenon, a Restoration (color) facing 1 

Horsemen, Parthenon Frieze, Athens 3 21 

The Arch of Constantine 3 2 S 


SUBJECT MATTER 

I The Phoenicians explore the “Pillars of Hercules” 
(A) The Britons discover the value of tin 
1 Opening up of mines m England 
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II The Phoenicians found trading posts and a colony along the northern shores of Africa 

(A) Reach as far south as Liberia 

III The Phoenicians invent the alphabet 

IV The coming of the Greeks 

(A) E\pansion into the south from the banks of the Danube 

(B) Adoption of the HLgean customs 

(C) Conquest of the Algeans and occupation of the peninsula 

i Adding of Greece to the map 

(D) Discoveries and inventions of the Greeks 

1 Use of wax tablets for writing 

2 Value of education 

3 Value of democratic government 

(a) Solon’s code of law 

4 Ideas in science, art, music, and sculpture 

V Contribution of the Greeks to the science of the world 

(A) Thales (E) Hippocrates 

(B) Democritus (F) Aristotle 

(C) Euclid (G) Archimede 

(D) Hipparchus 

VI Contributions of the Greeks to the arts 

( \) How to use music and the theater as entertainment 

(B) Use of relief in sculpture and decoration 

(C) Use of columns, friezes, and pediment for strength and decoration on buildings 

VII The coming of the Romans 

(A) Exploration and conquest of the European continent 

1 From the Straits of Messina to the Alps 

2 Italy, Spain, Northern Africa, and Islands of the Mediterranean 

3 Gaul or France 

4 England 

(B) Discovery and invention of new methods and weapons of warfare and protection 

(C) Contribution of the Romans to man’s knowledge of building 

1 Use of the arch and dome for greater height, space, and light 

2 Use of pipe organ 

3 Use of baths 

(a) Heating systems 

4 Use of stone to build bridges with supporting arches 

5 Use of aqueducts and cisterns to supply water 

(a) How to boil and filter water 

6 How to build durable roads 

(D) Conquest of the Romans by the Barbarians 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY 

1 What is the significance of the fact that the Phoenicians ventured though the Pillars of Hercules 7 

2 Why did the Phoenicians feel the need of an alphabet? 

3 Can you account foi the fact that most of the eaily scientific discoveries were made by Greeks ? 

4 Why do we find Greece contributing ideas foi man’s pleasure and enjoyment? 

5 Why weie Rome's gieatest contributions in the Helds of warfaie government, and building ? 

6 What influence of these ancient civilizations do we find in our present civilization? 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 On an outline map of the world show Greece, Rome, the Alps, and the countries of the 

Mediterranean explored by the Phoenicians 

2 Make a gallery of great discoverers of Greece and Rome Discuss with the class whom to 

put into the gallery and why 

3 Study the pictures of Greek sculpture in The Neiv Wonder World, Volume Five, and 

those of Greek and Roman architecture in Volume Four Make a collection of pictures 
of modern buildings that show Grecian or Roman influence Find out if there are any 
buildings in your community that show Grecian or Roman influence 

4 Find out what some of the law s of Solon w ere Give a report to your class, making a com- 

parison with our present laws 

5 Demonstrate to the class how the Greeks did each of the follow ing 

(a) Used astronomy for sailing 

(b) Measured an object by the height of its shadow' 

(c) Explained the atomic theory 

6 Trace the story of the astrolabe and the compass through history If possible show' the 

class how they w'ork Perhaps you can make models of them 

7 Demonstrate to the class the use of the following by the Romans 

(a) Heating systems in baths 

(b) Water supply sy stems 

(c) Filtering water 

(d) Use of arch and dome for greater height, and space, and light 

8 Start booklet on Great Discoverers and Tlieir Discoveries Individual booklets will be in- 

teresting Illustrate them with your ow'n drawings 

9 Collect all available materials, pictures, magazine articles, reference books, etc , that will 

help you learn more about the discoveries of the Greeks and Romans Keep up y'our 
bulletin board on Exploration and Discovery 
io Suggestions for review' 

(a) Have a sociahzed recitation, using the problems for study' at the end of the subject 

matter outlined 

(b) Make a series of p ctures or a frieze for y'oui room, showing Greek and Roman 

discoveries 


UNIT HI — Medieval Man 

By' this time the children wall probably' be interested and curious to find out how' other dis- 
coveries and inventions w'ere made From this point on it should be possible to base the class 
w'ork and discussion on questions or problems arising within the group One of several pro- 
cedures might be followed 

Each child in a group might select the one thing he is most interested in and carry' it 
through history For example, one child might study intensively' great discoveries in science, 
another, those in geography, another, great inventions, etc By means of class discussions, 
reports, and illustrative materials, the information and ideas gained can be shared 

The class might be divided into groups, each group studying one phase of discovery and 
invention, such as scientific discoveries, invention of machinery, geographical discoveries, etc 
Group reports of the material studied can be given 

The material can be studied chronologically, if the teacher so desires, by' taking up each 
discovery' and invention as it comes along, or by the class as a whole first studyung scientific 
discoveries, then geographical d’scoienes, etc 
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No matter what the procedure, the subject matter is the same The teacher should be 
sure that the pupils are seeing the relationship between these different discoveries, and also the 
relationship between these discoveries and inventions and the growth of civilization As an 
example of this, the real use of gunpowder changed the whole manner of life in the Middle Ages 
because it doomed feudalism with its castles, drawbridges, single combats, etc In our modern 
times the invention of the steam turbine has made possible the development of such mammoth 
vessels as the Leoialhan and the Enropa Such relationships must be constantly recognized, 
otherwise such a study becomes the mere cataloging of information under headings — scientific 
discoveries, geographical discoveries, etc 

In order to understand the next great period of discovery, 1300-1700 A D , it will be neces- 
sary for the pupils to know something about what men were doing from the time of the fall of 
the Roman Empire to the fourteenth century If the problem has not already come up in class, 
the teacher should draw attention to the fact that during these years very little progress was 
made in the field of discovery and invention 

Problem I What were men doing during the first thirteen centimes after the birth of Chnst? 

This problem will bring up a discussion of feudalism, the growth of the church, the Cru- 
sades, growth of towns and guilds The pupils should see how this was a period of the merging 
of the Romans and Barbarians, and that life was taken up for the greater part with fighting 
and making a living, that the church became the powerful factor, with the clergy and the nobles 
the only ones who had the chance to learn, and that the real teachers of this age were the monks 
in monasteries, who preserved the learning and discoveries of the Greeks and Romans for us 
Attention should be called to the civilization being developed at the same time m Asiatic coun- 
tries, and to the period of awakening (1000-1300) when such men as Roger Bacon were ex- 
perimenting with ideas, and Marco Polo’s travels were leading to a vast trade with the East 
The question will probably come up, “What was discovered in this period?” While there are 
few specific discoveries or inventions, this age did make a definite contribution to man’s learn- 
ing through its development of native languages and literature, the idea of cities and towns, and 
the development of law and Gothic art and architecture 

It does not seem desirable to go so far afield from the unit we are studying as to go into a 
study of feudalism, the Crusades, and knighthood The knowledge of these, which will be 
necessary in order to interpret the next period of discovery, should come from class discussions, 
special reports, and reading done by the children and the teacher 

Page References for Problem I — The New Woxder World 
I (A-F) Vol VII, Pages 49-73 

SUBJECT MATTER — Problem I 

I Life in Europe during the first thirteen centuries after Christ 

(A) Rule of the Barbarians or Teutons 

1 Ignorance of rulers 

2 Lack of interest m education and learning 

3 Charlemagne 

(a) Wars 

(b) Interest in building and education 

4 The coming of the Norsemen 

5 The spread of Mohammedanism into Europe 

(B) The Crusades 

(C) The growth and power of the church 

(D) Development of medieval trade 
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(E) How the people lived 

(a) The nobles and clergj 

(b) The freemen 

(c) The serfs 

(F) Rise and fall of feudalism 


As a further preparation for the next period of discover}', the teacher asks the pupils if they 
hai e noticed during their study how man} different kinds of discoi enes and m\ entions v ere 
made b} the ancients She points out hov man's knowledge is classified into rather definite 
fields, such as law, medicine, science, machinery, etc , that there is a very great correlation 
betv. een branches of knov, ledge — for example, a great engineer must know much about science, 
a great explorer must know much about geography, etc , and that there have been great dis- 
co% enes and in\ entions in every field (Class discussion ) With the help of the group, the 
teacher lists on the blackboard the u ell-knov n fields of know ledge The list will be different 
according to diffenng groups, but v ill run something like this 


Science 

Art 

Music 

Medicine 

Lav 

Engineenng 


Building 

Geography 

Mechanics 

Social Relationships 

General 

etc 


It will be fun to tn to classify the discoveries on the chart of Fifth Grade Discoveries 
under some of these headings Folio v this b} classif} mg some of the discovenes of the early 
man and the ancients 


Problem H. In what fields were many discoveries made during the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries vi Europe ? 

The children read to answer the question, not necessarily to learn about the discoveries After 
the answer has been determined, each child maj be permitted to choose the field he wishes 
to v ork m, or the teacher assigns certain fields to different groups, or the class decides to 
stud} a certain field It is wise to hai e the pupils help decide how you wish to carry on 
the work, as well as how the material will be presented to the class, what activities to 
earn on, etc Suggestive problems and activities follow the subject matter m this outline, 
which is given as general discoi ery and invention of the period, and not in special fields 


Page References for Problem II 

L y°! Vn ’ Pa § es 57-63, 67-77 

(B) \ 01 I, Pages 1-10, 262, and 265 

\ ol II, Pages 5-12, 36, 43, 143, 20S-209, 22 
' ol X, Page 327 

(C) \ ol I, Pages 262, 263, 266, 267 

(D) \ ol II, Pages 9 and 24. 

\ ol I\ , Pages 296-207, and 310 
(Ei) \ ol \ , Pages 277-207 
(E2) \ ol \ , Pages 336-347 
(E3) \ ol IV, Pages 244-250 
(E4) Yol V, Pages 248-249, 251-254. 


The Nev Wonder World 

II (Ai) Yol \H, Pages 59-65, 67-71 
\ ol IV, Pages 5-9 
2 (A2) \ ol I, Pages 1-6 

Yol IV, Pages 2, 4, 27, 2S, 29 
(A5) Yol VII, Page 74 

(A7) Yol IV, Pages n-19 

\ ol YH, Pages 106-107 

(B-C) Yol IV, Pages 11-53 

Yol TO, Pages 107-10S 
(D) VoL TO, Pages 130, 2S4, 2SS, 290 
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SUBJECT MATTER — Problem H 
I The Renaissance or revival of learning 

(A) Causes 

1 Influence of the Crusades 

2 Influence of the growth of trade with the East 

3 Influence of the fall of feudalism 

(B) Exploration, discovery, and invention m the scientific field 

1 Change in ideas about the shape and motion of the earth 

(a) Work of Roger Bacon 

(b) Ideas of da Vinci and Copernicus 

(c) Galileo and the telescope 

l Idea of the sun as the center of the universe 

2 Perfection of the use of paper and glass 

3 Use of gunpowder — Battle of Crecy 

(a) Effect on civilization 

4 Use of the compass and the astrolabe 

(a) Work of Roger Bacon 

5 Invention and use of the lens 

(a) Work of Galileo 

6 Perfection of the clock 

(a) Work of De Vick, Galileo, and Huygens 
i Springs and pendulum 

7 Discovery of the circulation of the blood by Harvey 

(C) Famous scientists of this period 

1 Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) 

(a) Experiments with steam 

(b) Experiments with flying 

(c) Designing of canal locks 

2 Copernicus (1473-1543) 

(a) Theory of planetary motion 

3 Andreas Vesahus (1514-1564) 

(a) Discovery of the structure of the human body 

(b) Use of facts to establish scientific truths 

4 Galileo (1564-1642) 

(a) Studies in astronomy 

(b) Law of falling bodies 

5 William Harvey (1578-1657) 

(a) Discovery of the circulation of the blood 

6 Rene Descartes (1596-1650) 

(a) Use of experiments to test truth 

7 Isaac Newton (1642-1727) 

(a) Law of gravity 

(D) Other discoveries based on scientific principles 

1 The spinning wheel 

2 The sawmill 

3 Printing 

(a) Johann Gutenberg’s use of movable metal type and screw press 

4 The knitting machine 

(a) Work of William Lee 
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5 Submarines 

(a) William Bourne’s idea 

6 Ships 

(a) Three- and four-masted sailing vessels 

(b) The galleon 

(E) Explorations, discoveries, and inventions in the field of art 
i Painting 

(a) Influence of the guilds 

(b) Use of perspective 

(c) Use of oils on canvas 

(d) Fresco or “wall painting” 

(e) Famous painters of the period 


1 Giotto 

IX 

Carpaccio 

11 Fra Angelico 

X 

Titian 

m Gozzoli 

XI 

Velasquez 

iv Botticelli 

XU 

The Van Eycks 

v Leonardo da Vinci 

xm 

Rubens 

vi Raphael 

XIV 

Rembrandt 

vn Michelangelo 

XV 

Durer and Holbein 

vm The Bellinis 



(f) The Sistine Chapel 



Sculpture 



(a) Idea of individual expression 

(e) 

Verrocchio 

(b) Work of Ghiberti 

(f) 

Michelangelo 

(c) Work of Donatello 

(g) Use of reliefs 


(d) Luca della Robbia 

3 Architecture 

(a) Revival of classic architecture of Greece and Rome 

4 Music 

(a) Invention of the violin 

(b) Development of the piano 

(c) Introduction of the opera and ballet 

(F) Miscellaneous discoveries and inventions 

II How exploration in the 15th century was given a new impetus, resulting m discovery of a 
new world 

(A) Events in the Old World leading to interest in exploration and discovery 

1 Growth in trade and travel with the Last 

2 Changes in conception of the geography of the world 

3 Use of the astrolabe and the compass 

4 Discovery of the art of tacking m sailing 

5 Conquest of Constantinople by the Turks 

6 Experimentation with ideas by Roger Bacon 

7 Search for a new route to India 

(a) Cutting off of trade route to East by Turks 

(b) Interest of Prince Henry in navigation 

I Making of maps by Fra Mairos 

II Rounding of “Cape of Good Hope” by Bartholomew Diaz 

III Christopher Columbus’ search for a new route to the East Indies 
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(B) Discovery of a new world 

1 Christopher Columbus’ first discovery of land 

2 Naming of America 

3 Three other voyages of Columbus 

4 Making of first map of the New World by Juan de la Cosa 

(C) Search for and exploration of land by countries of Europe 

1 Spain 

(a) Ponce de Leon in Florida 

(b) Pedro Cabral in Brazil 

(c) Balboa’s discovery of the Pacific 

(d) Spanish settlements in the West Indies 

(e) Cortez’ conquest of Mexico 

(f) Coronado’s search for the “Seven Cities” 

(g) Circumnavigation of the world by Magellan’s fleet 

(h) Discovery of the Mississippi by de Soto 

(i) Conquest of the Incas of Peru by Pizarro 

(j) Exploration and settlements in Yucatan, Mexico, and South America 

(k) Exploration and settlement of California 

2 England 

(a) The Cabots in Newfoundland 

(b) Drake’s trip around the world 

(c) Sir Walter Raleigh’s attempts at a colony in Virginia 

3 France 

(a) Exploration of the Atlantic coast by Verrazano, an Italian 

(b) Cartier’s exploration of the St Lawrence region 

(c) Exploration by Champlain, La Salle, and Johet, of the St Lawrence, 

Illinois, Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers 

4 Holland 

(a) Discoveries of Henry Hudson, an Englishman 

(D) Other explorations and discoveries of this period 

1 Discovery of Australia and New Zealand (New Holland and Friendly Is- 

lands) by Abel Tasman, a Dutchman 

2 Discovery of the Hawaiian Islands by Juan Gaetana, 1555 

3 Discovery of the Philippine Islands by Magellan 

4 Discovery of Porto Rico by Columbus on his second voyage in 1492 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY 

1 Can you give 1 easons for the lack of discovery and invention during the first 1000 years AD? 

Explain how the people of this penod kept law alive for us 

2 Show how the idea of secunty was more important during this period than in the one following 

How did this aflect man’s life and activities? 

3 Show how the influence of the chwcli is reflected m the development of painting, sculpture, 

aichitecture, lileraluie, and music of this period 

4 Can you explain what is meant by the “youthfulness” of scientific thinking? How did the 

Greeks lay the foundations for this type of thinking? You can make this cleai bv having one 
of yow classmates make a statement about something he takes for gi anted Then work out 
the idea step by step using known facts and piove the statement right or wrong 
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5 Wit a l is meant by the Renaissance 9 Ton will understand the idea better if you think of a con- 

dition like “cold storage ’ You put good eggs into cold storage, keep them there for a long 
tunc, then bring them out and use them Can you enlarge this idea, thinking of the Greeks and 
Romans as the “eggs” ready for use in the Renaissance 9 

6 Find out all you can about books before the printing press was invented What do we mean 

lohcn roe say the printing press was an improvement in the communication of ideas ? 

7 How did the invention of gunpowder hasten the downfall of feudalism? 

S How were the ideas of inventors and scientists of this time received? Docs an inventor have a 
harder or an easier tunc at the present ? 

0 Why was this an especially extensive period of geographical exploration? 
io How did this period in history help the period that followed? 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 If \ ou hax e not already begun a time line, do so non Show the important disco\ enes and 

nnentions from earliest recorded histon to 1700 

2 On an outline map of the world show important geographical explorations made during this 

period 

3 Make a map of the known world at Columbus’ time Use it for comparison at different 

stages from then until now 

4 Make a series of cartoons illustrative of the following ideas 

(a) Whj feudalism fell 

(b) How Marco Polo mdirecth influenced the Renaissance 

(c) The aw akening of minds during the period of the Renaissance 

(d) Contributions of this period to man's learning 

(e) How one in\ ention influences another discovery or in\ ention 

5 Visit a printing plant Add to \ our chart any discoveries that you make 

6 Visit an art gallerj or museum to see the art and sculpture of this period Find influences 

of this period m buildings in jour community 

7 What is a laboraton 5 Make an experiment of some kind Perhaps the class can w ork out 

some w ith j ou Obser\ e caref ulh the results of your experiment 

S Trj to iment something Show it to the class and discuss its xalue and construction 

o Select one famous man of this period and find out all you can about him to tell } our class 
Be sure to bring out how his ideas have changed man’s learning 

xo Add to \ our book of Great Discoverers and Discoveries from this period 

xi Read stories of the geographical explorers of this period and share with } our class 

12 Collect all the pictures and chppings you can find that will help you understand w r hat \ ou 

are studying Keep j our bulletin board up-to-date 

13 Write an imaginary account of some discovery of this period as the discoverer himself might 

have written it 

14 As a review , act out scenes from this period 
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Picture References — The New Wonder World 
UNIT ni 


Volume I page 

Galileo Observing the Heaiens (color) frontispiece 

Ancient Ideas of the Earth 2 

Greek Idea of the Sun Puzzle 2 

\ Twelfth Centurj Picture of the Earth 3 

Astronomers and Observatories of the Olden Times 5 

Volume II 

A Picture Story of Man’s Inventions from Sundial to Clock 7 


Volume IV 

Old-Time Square Rigger (color) 

Ptolemy’s Map of the World 

The Dauphin Map of the World 

Marco Polo, from an Old Print 

The Brothers Polo Leanng Home 

Marco Polo Lands at Ormuz 

Columbus Landing on the Island of San Salvador 

The Admiral’s Map 

Columbus and His Vojages 

Scenes in the Days of Exploration 

The Pinta and the Nina 

Magellan’s Ship 

A Fleet of Viking Ships 

Vikings Sailing through the Drifting Mist (color) 

From Homer to 1510, After the Discoveries of Columbus (maps) 

The World as it Was Known up to 1776 

Amerigo Vespucci 

Vespucci’s Discovery of America 

Vasco da Gama 

Balboa Sees the Pacific 

Fernando Cortes 

Francisco Pizarro 

The Caravels of De Soto 

Jacques Cartier 

Early Maps of the Gulf of Mexico and the Gulf of St Lawrence 
Sir Francis Drake 

Hudson’s Ship, the “Half Moon” (color) 

Old Time Wooden Vessels 
The Pitti Palace, Florence 

Volume V 

An Upright Virginal (1600) 

Pictures by Famous Italian, Flemish, and Dutch Artists 

The Young Saint John, by Donatello 

Donatello’s Singing Gallery 

Della Robbia’s Bambini 

Dav id, by Michelangelo 

Volume VI 


Simple Perspective 392 

0 Volume VII 

Crusaders in the Holy Land (color) frontispiece 

Columns from the Karnak Temple of Amen 6 

The Ancient World (color) facing 12 

Hannibal (color) facing 41 

Charging a Tower 61 

Illuminating a Manuscript 66 

Europe toward the End of the Sixteenth Century (map) between 70 and 71 

Columbus at the Convent of Salamanca 104 

The “Santa Maria” 160 


252 

278-295 

337 

338 
34i 
344 


facing 1 
2 

4 

5 
5 
9 

11 

12 

16 

17 

19 

20 

25 

facing 26 

28 

29 
32 

35 

36 

38 

39 
4 i 

43 

44 

45 

46 

facing 48 

51 

248 
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UNIT IV — Modem Man 

The next part of the study of Man the Discooei ei and Inventor will deal with discoveries and 
inventions of modern times — 18th century to the present The procedure will differ according 
to the method each teacher is using m her class If the class or individuals are carrying on 
specialized study, they can go on with the problem of what has been done m each field in modern 
times Interest and curiosity of the children should carry the unit along 

A possible approach to the unit would be a discussion of a newspaper clipping or a maga- 
zine article giving an account of some recent discovery After the discussion, the teacher tells 
the class of an interesting new discovery she has read about, preferably in a new field Dis- 
coveries in chemistry are being made day by day, and people are always interested in new land 
and water 


Questions In what fields has modem man made the most discoveries and inventions ? 

What discovenes and inventions have been made dining yow life ? Within the past five oi ten 
yeais ? 

What things do you have that your gi andparcnts did not have? 

Yotn gi eat-gr andparcnts? 

Tiy making a list of discovenes and inventions that are new to your generation , your fathers 
and your gi andf other’s, and back to 1700 
How have these inventions imp) oved o> changed your life? 

Problems What discoveries and inventions has modem man added to man’s learning and living ? 
Why is this age called the “Machine Age”? 
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Picture References — The New Wonder World 

e 

Volume H p AGE 

Franklin the Scientist (color) frontispiece 

Steam Shovels, Panama Canal 15 

An Old Hand Loom 17 

Models of Eh Whitney’s Cotton Gin and Howe’s Sewing Machine 21 

The McCormick Reaping Machine of 1834 3° 

Three Kinds of Printing 3 2 

Printing Presses 33 

James Watt Playing until Steam (color) facing 41 
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Volume II — Continued 

PAGE 

Pictures of Parts of Steam Engines 43-53 

Early and Modern Locomotives 55-38 

George Westinghouse 60 

Electricity and Its Uses 61-83 

Radio and Television 84-95 

Internal Combustion Engine, Its Uses and Development 96-112 

Early and Modern Flying Machines 117-135 

Galileo’s Telescope 139 

The Mount Palomar Obsenatory, California 140 

The 100-Inch Reflector at the Mount Wilson Observatory, California 141 

The Periscope 142 

Photography 143-158 

Professor and Madame Curie 160-161 

The First Phonograph 162 

The G>roscope 163-165 

The First Telephone 167 

Edison in His Laboratory 17° 

Spinmng and Weaving (color) facing 177 

Louis Pasteur 380 

Horse Power Compared to the Modern Engine 388 

Edison and Steinmetz 393 

Dr Albert Einstein 399 

Dr Robert A Millikan 400 

Volume IV 

The Quest of the South Pole 65-75 

David Livingstone 81 

Dr Wilfred Grenfell 197 

The Graf Zeppelin 360 

Volume VII 

Celebrated Pathfinders of Former Times 129 

Meriwether Lewis 223 


Modern Man’s Discoveries and Inventions 

I Scientific discoveries and inventions and those involving scientific principles 
(A) Textile machinery 

1 Principles involved in all machinery 

(a) The lever 

(b) Inclined plane 

(c) Friction 

2 The flying shuttle — John Kay 

3 The spinning jenny — Hargreaves 

4 The throstle — Arkwright 

(a) Improvement in treating of wool and flax 

5 The mule jenny — Crompton 

(a) First time threads of great fineness were made 

6 The evolution of the loom 

7 The water frame 

(a) Use of first water wheel 

8 Influence of England 

(a) Recognition of the importance of the textile industry 

9 Building of textile machinery in the United States 
10 The cotton gm — Eh Whitney 
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1 1 Sewing machine — Elias Howe 

(a) Opposition of people 

(b) Story of the invention 

(c) First manufactured in 1850 

(d) First patent for the “rigid-arm” Singer 

(e) Improvement of recent times m the sewing machine 

1 Use of electric motor 

12 The knitting machine 

(a) Early machine of William Lee 

(b) Work of Isaac Lamb 

(B) Special machinery 

1 The lathe, the milling machine, and the planer 

(a) Importance in machine shops 

2 Shoe machinery 

(a) Development 

3 Agricultural machinery 

(a) Early implements 

(b) Plows, harrows, and cultivators 

(c) Seeding machines 

(d) Harvesting and threshing machines 

I Cyrus Hall McCormick’s reaping machine 

II Labor saving involved 

III Extent of present use 

4 Development in printing 

(a) Influence of steam 

1 Use of cylinder press 

(b) Increase in speed and output 

(c) The linotype 

(d) The monotype 

(C) Steam 

1 Man’s quest for power 

2 Early attempts of man to use steam for power 

(a) Work of Hero of Alexandria, Egypt 

(b) Denis Papin’s experiments 

(c) First steam pump — Thomas Savery 

3 Thomas New'comen’s pump 

4 Invention of the steam engine — James Watt 

(a) Story 

(b) Improvement over New'comen’s engine 

(c) How the steam engine v'orks 

(d) Evolution of the modern steam engine 

5 The steam turbine 

(a) Story 

(b) Kinds of turbines 

(c) Importance in improving ocean transportation 

6 Dex'elopment of the locomotive 

(a) Use of iron rails for wooden ones, 1767 

(b) Richard Trevithick’s steam locomotive 
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(c) The “iron horse” of Stephenson 

1 Story of Stephenson 

n How his “iron horse” was an improvement over others 
111 Growth of railroads 

(d) Improvements since Stephenson’s time 

(D) Electricity for power 

1 Experiments of Benjamin Franklin 

2 What electricity is and how it is generated 

3 Men who helped develop electricity 

(a) Michael Faraday (e) Thomas Edison 

(b) James Joule (f) Alexander Graham Bell 

(c) Hermann von Helmholtz (g) Samuel F B Morse 

(d) James Clerk-Maxwell 

4 The magnet 

5 The dynamo 

(a) Principle involved 

(b) Discovery of the law of the dynamo — Michael Faraday 

6 The electromagnet 

7 The electric motor 

8 Use of Niagara Falls for generating power 

9 Use of Muscle Shoals by the United States government for electric power 

% 

(E) How electricity has changed man’s living 

x Lighting 

(a) How electricity produces light 
i The arc light 
n The incandescent light 
2 Communication 

(a) The telegraph 

i Story of Samuel F B Morse and his telegraph 
li How the telegraph works 

(b) Improvements in the telegraph since Moise’s time 

l The relay 

li Duplex and multiplex telegraphy 

(c) The electric cable 

i Inventions leading to the electric cable 
li Laying of the first cable 
m How cables are laid 

(d) The telephone 

i Importance of the telephone in the United States 
u The first telephone 
m The Blake transmitter 

iv Strengthening the vibrations 

v The signaling device 

(e) A telephone exchange 

i What happens when you telephone 
u Automatic telephones 
in Sending pictures by wire 
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(f) Radio 

1 Scientific principles 
n First use of wireless by man 
in How wireless w orks 

iv Radio telephony 

v Grow th of broadcasting 

vi Value of radio to the United States government 

(g) Telei isioii 

(h) How the aba\ e inventions have changed man s idea of other peoples 

and places 

(F) The internal-combustion engine for power 

1 Contrast with steam and electricity for power 

2 How the power is produced 

3 Principles upon which these engines operate 

(a) The automobile engine 

4 Inventions made possible by the invention and use of the internal-combustion 

engine 

(a) AutomobileSj trucks, and ’buses (c) The motor boat 

(b) The tractor (d) The airship 

5 Invention of the Diesel engine 

(a) Influence on development of big vessels of all kinds 

(b) Influence on the development of the submarine 

(G) The discovery that man can fly 

1 Early ideas of flight 

(a) Archytus’ wooden dove 

(b) Lana’s airship of the seventeenth century 

2 Montgolfier’s Balloon 

3 Hydrogen balloons 

4 Early exploration by balloon 

(a) Expedition of August Andree to North Pole, 1897 

1 Finding of Andree’s camp, August, 1930 

(b) First round-trip journey 

(c) Rivalry of France and Germany in producing airships 

1 The Zeppelin 

5 Development of the airplane 

(a) The Cayley glider 

(b) Work of the German scientist, Lihenthal 

(c) Work of Octave Chanute 

(d) Langley’s experiments 

(e) The Wright brothers 

1 Story 

n Perfection of the ghder 
111 The first motor-driven machine 

iv Success of the Wrights at Fort Mey r er, Virginia 

v Adoption by the United States of an airplane for military 7 

purposes 

(f) Aviation in World Wars I and II 

(g) Commercial aviation 
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(H) Development of the lens 

1 What lenses are 

2 Early discox eries by Gahleo 

(a) The telescope 

3 The reflecting telescope of Sir Isaac New ton 

4 Reflector at the Paris exposition, 187S 

5 Various obserx aton reflectors 

6 The spectroscope 

7 The periscope 

8 Photography 

(a) Early experimentation 

(b) Daguerre’s first permanent photograph 

(c) Draper’s first American photographic portrait 

(d) Development of a sensitixe emulsion 

(e) Work of Eastman 

(f) Development of the camera 

(g) Use of the X-rax 

9 Motion pictures 

(a) First inventions and inventors 

(b) Later developments 

(c) How films are made 

(d) Making moving pictures in color 

(e) Development of sound or talking pictures 

(I) Other scientific inventions and disorveries 

1 Pasteur and germs 

(a) Invention of inoculation 

2 Experiments of Walter Reed with malaria and yellow fever 

3 Dr Charles Stiles’ experiments and discoveries with hook-worm 

4 Discovery of radium 

(a) Early experimenters 

(b) Story of the discox er) b) Professor and Madame Curie 

(c) Value of radium to the world 

5 How f the above inventions and discoveries differ from mechanical inventions 

and discoveries in their purpose and result 

6 Discover) of how to cut steel by heat 

7 The phonograph 

(a) The first instrument — Edison 

8 The gyroscope 

(a) What it is 

(b) Hoxv it works 

(c) Uses 

9 Dexuces for saving life 

(a) The inhalator (b) The respirator 

10 The typewriter 

(a) Early typewriter 

(b) Work of Christopher Sholes 

(c) Building a modern typewriter 
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11 Discovery and use of coal as fuel for heat and power 

12 Discovery and use of oil 

(a) De’i elopment of numerous petroleum products 

13 Invention of mining machinery 

14 Invention of the blast furnace 

15 Invention of the tin can 

16 Invention of machinery for making paper 

17 Walker’s match 

(a) Invention of the safety match 

(b) Machines used in making matches 

18 Discovery of how to vulcanize rubber — Goodyear 

19 Invention of the air brake — Westinghouse 

20 Exploration into science by Charles Darwin 

(J) Results of all these discoveries and inventions on man’s living 

(a) Labor saving — leisure (c) Man’s control of space and time 

(b) A fuel-using age (d) A “Machine Age” 

(K) Future of scientific invention and discovery 

(a) The challenge of chemistry 

(b) The structure of matter 

(c) Man and the universe 

II Some great scientists of modern times 

III Geographical exploration and discovery of modern times 

(A) Captain Cook discovers New Zealand and Austraha 

(B) Lewis and Clark explore the Great Northwest 

(C) David Livingstone opens up “Darkest Africa” 

(D) Ross discovers Victoria Land in Antarctica 

(E) Wilfred Grenfell penetrates Labrador 

(F) Henry Savage Landor explores Tibet 

(G) Polar exploration 

1 Nansen reaches farthest north, 1895 

2 Peary reaches the North Pole, 1909 

3 Amundsen reaches the South Pole, 1911 

4 Scott’s expedition reaches the South Pole, 1912 

5 Byrd flies over the North Pole 

6 Byrd’s party explores Little America and the South Polar regions 

(H) Other tv entieth century exploration 

1 Mountain climbers conquer Mount Logan 

2 U S Geological Survey explores the Grand Canyon and rapids of the Colo 

rado River 

3 Balloon ascensions into the stratosphere 

4 Deep sea exploration by means of the bathysphere 
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PROBLEMS AND ACTIVITIES 

Children and teachers should work out their own problems and activities for this unit 
These will probably develop naturally 

Do wide reading m the field of modern discovery and invention You will find Volume 
Four of The New Wonder World very helpful This is an opportunity to become acquainted 
with good newspapers and magazines Ask your librarian for some books on this subject 


Suggestions to Teachers Using This Unit of Work 

Be sure that the pupils you teach understand the time factor Start with the idea of the 
child’s age, how long he has lived, how long his parents have lived, etc Explain century Draw 
a horizontal line of the history of the class so far Begin with the first thing that anyone can 
remember, call that the first recorded history of the class Bring the line up-to-date by adding 
one inch for each year of the oldest child’s age and by recording interesting local happenings at 
the proper places Discuss how many years the child has lived, what has happened, and how 
old he will be in twenty years Then draw a horizontal line to represent the time of mankind’s 
history Beginning with the first recorded date, about 4241 b c , mark the line off in centuries, 
allowing one inch to each twenty-five years Let the children place any important happenings 
that they know of where they belong Explain b c and a d Under this line draw a line on 
the same scale to show comparison of time such as child’s age, father’s age, age of the United 
States, age of the school, etc As the work proceeds use the time line constantly by recording 
and comparing 

Children need to interpret maps m order to understand history Begin with the simple 
familiar things Make a map of your town, your school yard, your street Always use a scale 
and kev Collect all types of maps and encourage children to collect them so that they will 
become familiar with their purpose Point out frequently that maps are primarily for giving 
information and ask the question, “What does the map tell us ? ” Road maps, railroad maps, 
literary maps, and relief maps can all be used Children are fascinated with maps when they 
understand how to use them When using outline maps only the simplest ones should be se- 
lected The teacher must be sure that the child understands what the outline represents Wall 
maps should always be used in connection with outline maps When using wall maps, children 
ask over and over again why Greenland is larger than North America Even in elementary 
grades this can be cleared up by using a globe and explaining the Mercator’s projection 

Distance is another factor which a child has difficulty m comprehending Some progress 
can be made by using simple examples from the child’s own life first, and then enlarging — 
across the state, country, ocean, etc 

If possible, a number of visits to museums and art galleries should be made during this 
study 

The idea of the evolution of these discoveries and inventions must be kept before the pupils 
Help them to see as clearly as possible how civilization is really a “state of mind ” For smaller 
children, the idea of man using things from his environment to make his life worth living should 
be stressed 

Use every opportunity to connect man’s discoveries with present civilization See that the 
children are kept aware of discoveries now being made 




Indian Life 

Primary Grades 

Theme — Ways in which the Indians responded to their environment and made use of 
things around them for food, clothing, and shelter, and the expression of their artistic 
feeling 


Page "References — The New "Wonder World 


\ol I, Pages 310-313, 375-391 
129-132 Yol VI, Pages 41-42 
Vol IX, Pages 73-74 


tol IV, Pages 110-125 Vol \ , Pages 107-115, 11S-121, 127-128, 
80-82,09-100221 Vol MI, Pages 222-224 Vol VIII Pages 103-106 
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American Antiquities (color) 

Old Potterj , Made bj the American Indians 
American Indians (color) 

Malang Camp (color) 

Iroquois Long House 
Ojibway (Algonhin) Houses 
Birch-Bark Canoe 
Plains Tepee, Made of Skin 
Haida House 
Dugout Canoe 
Pueblo Adobe House 
Eskimo Igloo 

Eskimo Kaiak, A One-Man Boat, and Umiak 

Earth Lodges, Holding Mam Tamihes 

Seminole Home 

Bull Boat, Skin-coi ered 

Haida M ar Canoe 

Wikiup, An Apache Home 

Preaching to the Indians (color) 

Dakotah Indians Playing Lacrosse 
Chief Little W olf (color) 

Eskimo Children 

A Crow Indian Grandmother and Papoose (color) 

Indian Sledge 
Medicine Bag 


Vol I, facing Page 2S9 
Vol I, Page 313 
"\ ol I , facing Page 320 
Vol I, facing Page 375 
Vol I, Page 375 
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Vol I, Page 37S 
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Vol I, Page 391 
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Vol IV, Page 122 
Vol TX, facing Page 122 
Vol IV, Page 19S 
Vol X, facing Page 107 
Vol , Page 109 
Vol V, Page no 
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Indian Dog 


Vol V, Page 11c 

Indian Beads 


Vol V, Page in 

Indian With Painted Face 


Vol V, Page 1 1 x 

The Sacred Symbol of the Crow Tribe 


Vol V, Page 1 18 

Indian Snowshoe Dance at the Opening of Winter Hunting 


Vol V, Page 130 

Indian War Dance (color) 

Vol V, facing Page 140 

American Indians Playing Their Nati\e Game Lacrosse 

Vol 

VI, facing Page 41 

The Arrow Maker 


Vol VI, Page 82 

The Birch Bark Canoe 

Vol 

VI, facing Page 99 

Sacagawea, Heroine of the Leius and Clark Expedition 

Vol 

VII, facing Page 224 

Indians on Horseback 


Vol VII, Page 238 

Bargaining for Furs 


Vol VTI, Page 238 


INDIAN LIFE 

I How the white man first became acquainted with the Indian 

II Different tribes of Indians 

(A) What a tribe is 

(B) Who regulated the tnbe 

(C) Difference in language among tribes 

(D) Name of Indian tribes 

1 The Iroquois or the Six Nations 

2 The Algonkm 

3 The Sioux, or Dakota Indians 

4 Chmook-Canoe Indians 

5 Pueblo Indians 

6 The Eskimo 

III Homes of the different tribes of Indians 

(A) Determined by occupation 

(B) The Iroquois Long House 

(C) Two types of Algonkm home 

1 “Woods Indians” 

(a) Wigwams made of birch bark 

2 “Plains Indians” 

(a) Tepees made of skin 

3 Why there were two different types of homes among the Algonkm Indians 

(D) The Sioux Indians 

1 Mostly nomads building skin tepees as they moved 

2 Some tribes m villages 

(a) Tepees or earth lodges 

(E) The board houses of the Chinooks 

(F) Indian pueblos 

x Home for large number of families 

2 Flat-roofed houses 

3 Ladders as means of entering 

4 Why built in this manner 

5 Use of adobe or sun-dried bnck 

6 Use of stone instead of adobe for Moki pueblos 

(G) The igloo of the Eskimo 

(H) The earth lodges of the Pawnee and Omaha Indians 

(I) The bamboo stilt house of the Seminole 
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IV How different tribes of Indians got their food 

(A) The Iroquois 

1 Hunting 

1 2 Cultivation of maize, beans, and squash 

(B) The Algonkm Woods Indian 

x Hunting of wild animals for food 

2 Maple syrup 

(a) How r made 

4 Chief source of food, wild nee 

fa) Work of women and children in harvesting 

(C) The Algonkm Plains Indian 

x Buffalo meat his mam food 
(a) Pemmican 

(D) The Sioux Indian 

x Nomads, hunters of wild animals 
2 Village 

(a) Raising of corn and squash 

(b) Digging of edible roots 

(E) The Chinook Indian, fisherman 

1 Use of candle fish oil 

(a) How 7 drawn out 

2 Use of dried cakes made from seaweed, berries, or scraped cedar bark 
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(F) The Pueblos, agricultural people 

i Use of wheat 

(a) How threshed 

(b) Pueblo bread 

(G) Eskimo 

1 Use of seal meat, fish, and water fowl 

2 Hunting of whales 

V Utensils and tools of the Indians 

(A) Iroquois 

1 Manufacturing of nets, twine, and ropes from the bark of trees 

2 Earthen vessels and pipes from clay 

3 Fhnt stone implements 

4 Use of bow and arrow and war club 

(B) Woods Indians 

i Birch-bark utensils of the Woods Indian 

(a) Thread from the root of the pme 

(b) Use of bow and arrow, war club, and spear 

(C) Plains Indians 

1 Utensils and weapons made from buffalo skin, hide, and horns 

2 Use of spear and bow and arrow 

(D) Chinooks 

1 Stone implements and weapons 

2 Weavers of beautiful baskets 

(E) Pueblo Indians 

1 Utensils made of gourds 

2 Pottery and basket making 

3 Weaving of blankets 

4 Community oven 

(F) Eskimo 

1 Supplies made from seal 

2 Tools and weapons of bone and ivory 

3 Use of the harpoon 

VI Cradles and baby boards 

(A) How made and how used 

VII How the Indians secured and made their clothing 

(A) Tanning of skins to make leggings, moccasins, and shirts 

i How moccasins w 7 ere made 

(B) Use of long one-piece dress for w'omen and children 

(C) Fondness for decoration 

1 Use of porcupine quill or moosehair embroidery 

(a) Later use of beads 

2 Wearing of necklaces by both men and w omen 

3 Use of smew for thread by the Woods Indian 

(D) Wearing of two sets of clothmg by the Eskimo 

1 Lining of clothes w ith fur and skin 

2 Making of clothing b} the women 
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VIII How the Indians travel 

(A) The use of the canoe 

1 Canoes of different tribes 

(a) Dugout canoe, Chinook Indian 

(b) Use ot long slender paddles 

(c) Use of decoration on both canoe and paddle 

2 Use of “Bull Boat” by some tribes 

(a) Used for ferrying parties across rivers and streams 

3 General use of the birch-bark canoe 

4 Use of painted eyes on the prow to see u here they were going 

(B) Kaiak and Umiak of the Eskimo 
IX Indian life and customs 

(A) Use of councils to settle questions 

(B) Hospitality of some tribes 

(C) Superstitions of some Indians 

(D) Work of the w omen of the different tribes 

(E) Burial of the dead 

(F) Use of the campfire 

X Indian folklore 

(A) Indian belief m spints 

(B) Behef in a “Great Spirit” 

(Ci Daily use of prayer by the Indians 


(G) Indian festivals 

(H) Indian dances 

(I) Games of the children 

(J) Use of wampum for money 

(K) Keeping of records 


(D) Use of the peace pipe 

(E) Behef in medicine man’s power 

(F) Folk tales and myths of the Indians 


The approach to this unit can be made through the reading or telling of the story “Why Bears 
Don’t Talk,” The New Wonder World, Volume Five This is followed by an informal conversa- 
tion about Indians, each child contributing what he know’s about them If the children do not volun- 
teer to bring Indian things from home, the teacher asks if any of them have such articles as Indian 
dolls, blankets, moccasins, etc , that they u r ould like to bring to school so that the other children can 
see them Plans are made for a table about Indians 

The next day the teacher places some pictures of Indian homes on the bulletin board After the 
group have talked about the things they have brought from home, the teacher asks the question, 
“How many have noticed our new pictures?” During an informal discussion of the pictures the 
idea is brought out that not all Indian homes were the same Then the idea of tribes can be ex- 
plained The simplest way to do this is to use a group with which the child is familiar for compari- 
son, such as the family with father and mother as head, the school, etc If the group is a third grade 
or above, the further idea of w'hy Indians hved m tribes can be discussed Tribal names is another 
interesting topic The teacher explains that many times the tribes took their names from the man- 
ner in which they hved or transported themselves from one place to another, so that we have the 
Pueblos living m homes called pueblos, the Chinook Indians using canoes more than other Indians, 
etc She helps the children list on the blackboard the names of different tribes they know, and adds a 
few with which they are not familiar She points out that there were a few' big tribes and many small 
ones wathin these and that it is impossible to learn the names of many of them, but that there are 
several that they wall talk about frequently She writes Iroquois, Algonquin, Chinook, Sioux, and 
Eskimo on the blackboard and helps the children say these names She suggests that it might be 
fun to make a booklet on Indians and asks if anvone can suggest how these names might be used in a 
booklet After this is decided she goes back to the pictures and helps the children find the picture of 
the different homes used by these tribes (If pictures cannot be secured, the teacher can sketch them 
on the blackboard ) She then asks how they can find more information about the homes of Indians, 
by reading stories, looking for pictures, talking with people, going to a museum, etc The teacher 
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draws the attention of the children to the material on Indian homes iound in The New Wondfr 
World, Volume One, and suggests that each child try to find something about the homes of Indians 
that ne didn’t know before 

The next lesson is an informal discussion about Indian homes Some ideas that should be 
brought out are Type of homes built by different tribes, materials used, how built, why built in this 
w T ay, the inside of the homes, means of protection, decorative features, sleeping and eating arrange- 
ments, etc This material should be made clear by the use of pictures and diagrams, and sketches made 
by the teacher and pupils during the discussion Children should be encouraged to collect pictures 
for the class booklet, for the bulletin board, and for their own use This lesson can be followed by one 
in which the group or individuals draw or model different kinds of Indian homes from clay or flour 
and salt A group of children might build an Indian village, or the class might have an exhibition of 
different kinds of Indian homes on the sand table (If a sand table is not available, a large, strong 
piece of cardboard or beaver board can be used in one corner of the room as a substitute ) The whole 
group might like to make a frieze for their room showing different kinds of Indian homes The 
children should be encouraged to suggest their own activities in connection with Indian homes 

If there is a museum near enough, the group should now be taken to see the Indian section This 
excursion should be carefully planned, the children taking the major part in the planning 

Following the excursion the interest of the group will carry the unit along Such questions as 
“How did the Indians dress?”, “What did they wear?”, “How did they secure and cook their 
food?”, “What games did they play?”, “What kind of art did the Indians have?”, and manv others 
will come from the children 

The procedure from this point can be one of a number A few suggestions follow 

1 Divide the class into tribes, each tribe organizing as an Indian tribe with a chief at the head 

Each tribe then studies the life of the tribe he represents, makes things representative of 
his tribe, learns dances and songs of his tribe, and learns how his tribe lived Each tribe 
can plan to share what they’ve learned by use of dramatization, a series of stories, an In- 
dian plav, etc 

2 The class as a whole can take up each tribe and learn about the life of that particular tribe 

3 The group can concentrate on one or two tribes which have made definite contributions to 

the arts of civilization or are best examples of how man has secured food, clothing, and 
shelter The Pueblos and the Algonquin are perhaps best for this type of study 

4 If the group lives in a community where the Indian was historically important it might be 

wise to study the tribes representative of the early history of the community 

5 Build in the room or school yard a large tepee or wigwam and live for a w : eek or two as the 

Indians did Use for continuous dramatic play on the part of the children 

ACTIVITIES TO BE CARRIED ON IN CONNECTION WITH ANY OF THE ABOVE TOPICS 

1 Building of Indian homes on the sand table 

2 Telling of Indian stories by children and teacher 

3 Making and decoiatmg Indian pottery, beads, clothing, utensils, etc 

4 Weaving of rugs 

5 Learning and participating in Indian games, dances, and ceremonials 

6 Studying the common signs and symbols used by the Indians 

7 Writing original stories, songs, and plays about the Indians 

8 Taking a trip to the woods and stalking as Indians did 

9 Baking bread as Indians did 

10 Participating in a dramatization u’hich show’s the general life of Indians, the play, costumes, 
dances, scenery, etc , all being made by the children 



THE NEW EMPHASIS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 

By EDWIN H REEDER 
Professor of Education , University of Illinois 


T HE subject of geographx is not one of the traditional 
three R’s, indeed it is a comparatix elx recent addi- 
tion to the familx of elementary school studies Its in- 
clusion in the curriculum of the ax erage school dates back 
only a httle o\ er a hundred y ears, while reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ha\ e a record of o\ er tv\ o thousand y ears 
as common school subjects 

In part because of its recencx of de\ elopment, the field, 
the aims, and the \ alues of geographx ha\ e been much in 
dispute This has been particularlx true in the last thirty 
a ears, and the definition of geography including the de- 
limitation of its field has undergone a radical and impor- 
tant change during this period It is most unfortunate 
that the public at large, and exen mam teachers and 
educational theorists lia\e been too httle aware of this 
change Mam of both groups are still thinking of 
geography as it was before new interpretations of it were 
de\ eloped 

I ha\ e before me se\ eral quaint httle textbooks dating 
back to that of Jedediah Moree, published in the first 
decade of the nineteenth centurx A studx of these books 
is most illuminating from the standpoint of the subiect 
matter and the methods which thev embody The date 
of publication of the first of these xolumes is 1S06, of the 
last iS6j The) are most consistent in certain important 
matters First, as to the definition of geography , the 
definitions are almost identical in the different books 
“ Geographx is a description of the earth’s surface ” 
Second, the) are alike m giving a x ast number of facts and 
locations indicating little or no relationship betw een them 
In the text of Daniel Adams, dated 1S14, the title page 
states the three parts of the book The\ are “Part i, 
Geographical Orthograph), diwded and accented, Part 
II a Grammar of Geographx , to be committed to memorx 
('), Part III, A Description of the Earth, Manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, manufacturer, commerce 
gox eminent, natural and artificial curiosities etc , to be 
read in classes ” 

Part II of this work consists of fix e pages of definitions, 
fiftx pages of isolated facts about the states of the United 
States and the countries of the world, and eight hundred 
fortx-two map questions, which include hundreds of loca- 
tional facts about nx ers and cities Of these map ques- 
tions the author of the book sax s “It w ill not be sufficient 
that the pupil for once is able to answer these questions 
thex ought to be put to him by his instructor repeatedly, 
from time to time till the ansxx ers shall become as familiar 
to him as the numbers of his Multiplication Table ” 
Exidentlx the author really meant it when he wrote on 
the title page that Part II of his book xvas “to be com- 
mitted to memor) ” 

Some of these earl) geograph) texts contain one or two 
maps, and some of them are illustrated The pictures are 


crude wood-cuts which depict usually the strange and 
atypical features of other countries 

\\ hat a drearx business the stud) of geograph) w as 
under the theory of its nature and content which pre- 
dominated not onl) when these texts were written but 
also, indeed, up to our own childhood Source, directions 
of flow and mouths of nxers, locations of cities, boun- 
daries, surface features and products of countries, to be 
memorized b) sheer w ill pow er and relentless drill, a bore- 
some grind seldom lightened b) an) thing interesting or 
challenging to children 

Here is a description of a typical geograph) recitation 
of the past “The teacher raps sharpl) on the desk The 
children jump guiltily and stealtlnl) slip notes and story- 
books in their desks 

“‘Close books,’ commands the teacher, although the 
text in her own hand is open ‘Where is Belgium, Marx 5 ’ 
‘James, bound Belgium’ ‘M hat mistake did James 
make 5 ’ 

“‘Now, xxall some one bound Belgium correctl) 5 ’ In 
turn, six or eight of the class mechanical!) repeat the list 
of countries and directions 

“‘Ylhat is the area 5 ” ‘W hat is the population 5 ’ 
‘What are the chief products 5 ’ ‘What is the capital 5 ’ 

“Monotonous!) the teacher continues to ask questions, 
carefullx noting ex er> fact in the order gix en m the text- 
book She has to do this because she is not qiute sure of 
all the facts herself Then, too, a departure from the 
textbook might confuse the children Miss Jones does 
dislike to hax e the ex en tenor of the recitation disturbed 
bx uncertain answ ere 

“In twenty minutes the children haxe repeated all the 
facts concerning Belgium like so many little phonographs 
Only twace has any one ex meed ex en a glimmer of interest 
One of the boy s has asked if the picture of the dogs draw - 
mg a wagon was a real picture, and a httle girl has 
timidly xentured to tell Miss Jones that she has a cap 
made of Belgian lace The teacher quickly passes ox er 
the children’s contributions as if afraid that she wall for- 
get her next question 

“It is not surprising that a rustle of satisfaction passes 
oxer the class when Miss Jones says ‘Open xour books 
For tomorrow begin xxuth the paragraph at the bottom of 
page 152 The first word is Holland Studx the first 
column on page 153 and the first two paragraphs in the 
second column ”’ 1 

Such recitations were mexatable under the old defini- 
tion of geographx As long as the subject was defined as 
“a description of the earth’s surface,” or, in fact, as a 
description of anx thing geography tended to be dull 
M hat can be done with descriptions except to learn them 5 
\ description is non-dxmamic and non-challenging, it 
does not stir the thought processes of the pupil Geog- 


1 Thralls, Zoe 3 and Reeder Edwin H Geograph} in the Elementarx School, pp 1-2 Rand, McNallx Company, ig 0 i 
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raphy desperately needed the new interpretation which 
has been given to it in the last thirty y ears 
The first progressixe trend m this new interpretation 
was the emphasis on the human side of geographical facts 
The emphasis of the old ideals w as on phy siograpln and 
geology, the emphasis on the new is on the actixities of 
human beings Physiographic factors are introduced not 
for their owm sake but because of their relationship to the 
life and work of people This was a great step forward 
The next step w as to alter the w hole aim of the study 
from a descriptive to a causal emphasis The minute the 
idea of cause and effect was introduced, thinking and 
reasoning rather than memorization became the central 
activities in its study This change was thoroughly in 
accord with the spint of modem education “The sole 
direct path to enduring improvement m the methods of 
instruction and learning,” says Dewey “consists in cen- 
tering upon conditions which exact, promote, and test 
thinking Thinking is the method of intelligent learning, 
of learning that employs and rewards mind ” 2 A new 
definition was necessar> to embody this new concept of 
geography To dav it is defined as a study of the interre- 
lationships of human beings and their physical en\ lron- 
ment The main elements of this phvsical en\ ironment 
are earth, air, and water in all their various forms and in 
finitely complicated phenomena, affecting the existence 
and varieties of plants, animals, and partly in this way 
and partly directly, the lives of human beings The 
clothes we wear, the food we eat, our recreations, our 
homes, our physical and mental energy, our occupations, 
and, to some extent, our intellectual, moral and philo- 
sophical ideals are due at least to a considerable degree to 
our interrelationships with our physical environment 
either directly or through the flora and fauna which this 
environment produces 

It should be noted that I use the word inter relation- 
ships Man is not a passive and plastic product of the 
physical forces about him He annihilates distance with 
his radio or telegraph and robs it of much of its restricting 
effect through airplanes, steamships, and railroads He 
builds vast irrigating systems to conquer the desert, he 
constructs huge bridges oxer rivers and gorges, he 
harnesses the power of water, xvind and fuel m the bowels 
of earth to serve his aims The struggle of man w ith his 
environment is the theme of the drama of geography, its 
stage is the world as it is to day 

Geography’s sister subject, history, records both the 
story' and struggle of the past as well as the complicating 
and partially non geographic elements of human emo- 
tions and ambitions, and their interplay in national de 
velopment The aim of one subject is to help children to 
think clearly and accurately about present human ac- 
tivities as they are interrelated wnth the physical en- 
y ironment, the aim of the other is to unfold a chronologi- 
cal panorama of human development Neither could 
exist yvithout the other, and a full understanding of the 
problems of our yvorld requires sound training in both 
The problem approach dominates the classroom in 
yy Inch modem geography is being studied The questions, 
either of the teacher or of pupils are more likely to begin 
with “why ,” thanyvith “what” or “where ” Thecharac- 


tenstic activities are thinking, in\ estigating, collecting 
data for proof, discussing, and debating The children’s 
minds are engaged, not m trynng to remember, but in 
analy zing or classifying ideas, m probing and challenging 
statements, and m accepting and rejecting solutions for 
problems 

Let us visit a progressne classroom engaged m the 
study of Brazil Our attention is attracted to the state- 
ment of problems on the blackboard \\ e find the follow ing 

1 Why does Brazil produce at the present time so 
little of the world’s supply of rubber- 1 

2 Why is not the Amazon a= important a trade route 
as our Mississippi'* 

3 If I decided to emigrate to Brazil, where yxould I 
like to hxe, and xxhat would I do for a hxmg? 

4 Is it likely' that Brazil will excr be densely popu- 
lated? 

On one yxall is a large scale map of Brazil with products 
pasted on it On another is a senes of graphs, show mg the 
amounts of rubber produced in Brazil each year oyer a 
penod of years, in companson with xxorld production 
Nearby is a contrast in graphic form of shipping tonnage 
on the Amazon compared with that on the Mississippi 
On the sand table is a relief map with nxers and cities lo- 
cated by' means of cards neatly pnnted by the children 

On the bulletin board is a list of the committees who 
are at work on vanous problems about Brazil, together 
with a statement that each is responsible for a test on its 
problem 

Pictures are grouped on another part of this same bul 
letin board, and there are also a number of large photo 
graphs in other parts of the room A few stereographs 
with stereoscopes and a number of reference books are on 
a table in the reading comer 

As x\e enter the room an animated discussion is going 
on The chairman of one of the committees has just re 
ported on the present situation in the rubber industry in 
Brazil, and he is being sharply challenged by some other 
members of the class on his statements In his answer he 
refers to the map, and then calls the attention of the class 
to an adyertismg booklet on rubber from which he has 
drawn his data A reference work is produced by an 
other member of the class to disproxe the facts of the 
booklet, and the class discuss the probabilities of authen 
ticity of the conflicting statements 

The yxhole atmosphere of the room is busy and actixe, 
the children are alert and thoughtfu 1 One gains the idea 
xery quickly that these children are too intent on what 
they are doing to bother either the teacher or themselx es 
wnth disciplinary problems The teacher is in charge to 
be sure, but the atmosphere is natural and free from strain 

There are two outstanding essentials if we are to haxe 
this modem type of geography instruction and study 
The first is a corps of teachers thoroughly trained in the 
field and capable of true leadership in thinking \s Sir 
Archibald Geikie expresses it, “In the teaching of gcog 
raphy, as in instruction of ex cry kind, the fundamental 
condition for success is that the teacher has so thoroughly 
mastered the subject himself, and takes so much real in- 
terest in it, that he can speak to his pupils abont it, not in 
the set phrases of a class book, but out of the fullness of 


2 Dewey, John Democracy and Education, pp 179-1S0 Xlacmillan Company 
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his own knowledge, being quick to draw his most effectix e 
illustrations from the daily experience of those to whom he 
addresses himself ” 

The second essential for modem geography instruction 
is a w eatth of matenal for the children to consult m their 
search for the solution of their study problems In the 
old da\ s of mere descriptive geographx, no material was 
necessan but the textbook The children “went 
through” this book from co\ er to cox er, and if anx grade 
finished the part allotted to it, the poor children usuallj 
had to go through the same pages again No reference 
books or materials were required because no problems de- 
manding data w ere part of the pupils’ learning 

A vastlv different situation obtains in the modem 
classroom The teacher realizes that stud)' purposes and 
problems arise onl) in a nch and stimulating atmosphere 
The first step then, in the process of studying an) section 
of the w orld consists in presenting to the children a w ealth 
of interesting and concrete materials, m order to orient 
them to their new lines of thought Pictures, real objects, 
graphs, charts, and fascinating reading matter are essen- 
tial for this orientation period For this work, such a 
reference as The New Wonder W orud is a great help 
The pictures and vivid reading matter help children to be- 
come acquainted with the new section of the world m 
w hich the) are to travel in imagination, and assist in the 
tormulation of worthwhile stud\ purposes 

When such purposes or problems have been located 
and defined, the process of the collection of data begins 
Under the guidance of a wise teacher the studx problems 
are so chosen and phrased that the stud\ of them will 
bring out the important phases of man’s inter-relation- 
ships with his physical environment m the region which 
is being studied In order to accomplish their aims, the 
children will need to read widch , to engage m vinous 
sorts of manual activities to illustrate geographical ideas 
and meanings, and to arrange their data under the head- 
ings of their problems No one textbook can possibly 
suppl) all the facts and ideas that are necessan Refer- 
ence works then are indispensable for the collection of 
data as w ell as for the stimulation of the children 

The third phase of the work is the natural culmination 
of the first two It is the time when the children sum- 
manze what the) ha\e learned, such a summar) mav 
haxe mam forms Dramatizations, programs m which 
\ anous children gi\ e short talks, exhibits of \ arious kinds, 
and similar activities max be presented either to parents, 
to assemblies or to other classes in the school 

Exact knowledge is not depreciated m all this work 
indeed, quite the contrary is true Under the old descnp- 
tne geograph) a misstatement was a small matter 
When thinking is the method of leamm , howexer the 
need for correct and sufficient data is vitallx important, 
because a mistake in data ma) mean a mistake in a con- 
clusion, and the whole studx structure falls to pieces 
Tests of facts, therefore, made at least m part b) the 
children themselves constitute one part of the summariz- 
ing actmties 

The textbook has been mentioned abox'e, and it is im- 
portant that its place m the modem study of geographx 
should not be misunderstood "While it no longer con- 
stitutes the total subject matter with which the child 


comes m contact, xet it still has a ver) great xalue It 
furnishes the mam core of knowledge which is shared by 
all the children No discussion is worth much unless the 
participants haxe a common ground of knoxx ledge and 
understanding, and the textbook of which each child has 
a copy, and which should be frequently studied b) the 
entire class under the guidance of the teacher, supplies 
the common core of shared information Moreover, the 
maps, tables, charts and the like which the class can study 
as a group are most x aluable m discussion 
A text, howexer, has its limitations of usefulness Be- 
cause of the fact that it must cover so extensix e a field as 
the geograph) of our world, it must lack that xx ealth of 
interesting detail which makes for x mdness and clarit) of 
understanding, and thus gixes life and reality to discus- 
sions of other lands and people 
We hear much m discussions of modem education of the 
necessit) of bnnging realitx into the classroom In this 
matter teachers frequently confuse realit) and actuality 
The) are not the same at all An actual expenence, umn- 
terpreted or un-understood may hax e the unreal character 
of a nightmare, whereas a \’i carious expenence obtained 
through reading xuxid matenal or listening to a well-told 
narratix'e may liax'e an almost oxerpowering realitx 
A thing has reaht) for a child when it has meaning or 
significance for him Such meaning and significance are 
the results of much \uvid, colorful, and easil) interpreted 
detail This the textbook, because of limitations of space, 
cannot supply to the extent that it is needed 
The modem classroom, then, is equipped with plenty 
of maps, xnth a file for newspaper and magazine clippings 
and pictures, with stereographs and stereoscopes, with 
slide projection apparatus, and w ith plent) of good, sup- 
plementar) books and reference works 

We have defined the aim of geographx in the elemen- 
tarx school as the studx of the inter-relationships between 
man and his physical enxnronment This is, indeed, the 
immediate aim But it plxx s its part in the larger aim of 
the social studies which has often been defined as a orld 
i itizenslii p The citizen of the w orld allow s no differences 
of creed, color or nationality to restrict the breadth of his 
tolerance, nor the depth of his sympathetic understand- 
ing His attitude toxvard ex ery nation is the embodiment 
of the Trench prox erb, “ To understand all is to forgive all ” 
Geograph) has some obxaous utilitarian xalues, to be 
sure, but its most important aim transcends the utili- 
tarian It plax s a major role m bnnging to ex erx child 
w ho studies it wisely, an insight into the problems of other 
nations and other sections of Ins own nation w hich is in- 
dispensable for intelligent participation in the duties of 
adult citizenship Through geographx a child learns that 
people are people, xxhether their skins are hght or dark, 
whether they wear hats or turbans, whether thex hxe m 
houses or in tents He learns to delight in other nations’ 
successes, and to sympathize with their failures and mis- 
takes 

Ignorance, greed, and national provincialism are the 
three heads of the monstrous h) dra xx hich threatens noxv, 
perhaps, more than ex er before to destrox the future peace 
of the world Toward the preparation of future citizens 
for the struggle against this monster, geographx assumes a 
significant responsibilitx 




CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS SOME PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 

THE STORY OF THE EARTH HOW THE WORLD IS FED 

THE SEA MODERN MANUFACTURING 

THE ISLAND POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OUR NEIGHBORS ON THE NORTH 

The following outlines are subject-matter outlines and are suggestive only They are not ar- 
ranged in any logical or psychological order, but are intended to cover the subject matter of particu- 
lar problems met in Geography For example, if a class is interested in Japan, material can be found 
in the outlines on How the World is Fed, Child Life in M any Lands, and Some Peoples of the World 


I Holland 


CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS 


(A) What the countrv is like 

1 Landscape 3 Dikes 

2 Canals 4 Cleanliness 

(B) Homes of the people 

(C) Life of the people 

1 What they eat 3 Customs 

2 What they wear 

(D) How the children of Holland play 

(E) The story of a boy who saved his country 
II China 


(A) A Chinese baby’s party 

(B) The homes of the Chinese 

1 How built 

2 Furniture and utensils used 

(C) Food of the Chinese 

1 What they eat 

2 Use of chopsticks 

(D) Clothing \\ orn 

(E) School hie 

1 Beginning of school 

2 The Chinese alphabet 


The houseboat or iunk as a home 
(a) Life on a houseboat 

Customs at meals 

How the pupils learn and recite 
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(F) Play and amusements of Chinese children 

1 The Feast of Lanterns 3 The Kite Festival 

2 The Children’s Own Festival 4 Games and riddles 

HI Spam 

(A) How children get around in Spam 

(B) How the family washmg is done 

(C) Pohteness and manners 

(D) Spanish customs 

1 Toro de Fuego 

2 Dance of the Seises 

IV Switzerland, Moravia and Hungary 

(A) Farm Life in the Swiss mountains 

(B) Famous Siuss cities 

(C) Peasant girls of Moral 1a 

1 Dressing the JMorana 2 The legend of Marfa 

(D) Com boys of Hungary 

1 A Round-up 

V Greece 

(A) Children of Greece 

1 Different nationalities represented 

(B) School life 

1 A history lesson 

VI Turke} 

(A) Children 

1 Modem schools 

2 Respect for parents and older people 

(B) Homes 

1 How they are built 

2 Furniture 

3 What and how the people eat 

(C) Religion 

1 Daily prai er 

2 Pictures and statues forbidden 

YH India 

(A) What the country is like 

(B) The children of India 

1 Seriousness of 2 Pohteness of 

(C) Rules and customs to be observed by the children 

1 Castes 

2 Re\ erence for parents 

3 Rehgious customs 

4 Necessity of w earing a turban 

(D) The food of the children 

1 What they eat 2 Customs at meals 

(E) Rehgious duties 

1 Children’s offerings m the temple 
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(F) Plays and games of the children 

(G) School life 

i Lessons and recitations 

(H) An Indian bazaar 

(I) Indian festivals 

i Festival of Dassivek 2 Festival of Sarasvati 

(J) Wedding customs m India 

VIII Japan 

(A) Children of Japan 

1 Obedience to parents 

2 How the girls are brought up 

3 How the boys are brought up 

(B) Hospitality of the Japanese 

(C) Religious customs 

(D) Festivals 

1 Kite flying 

2 New Year Festival 

3 Feast of the Dead 

IX Children of Italy 

(A) Breakfast in a basket (C) A visit to Venice 

(B) Cooking in the street 

X Sweden, Norway, and Lapland 

(A) Education in these northern countries 

1 Time in school 2 What children learn 

(B) How children are named 

(C) Celebration of birthdays and holidays 

(D) How maids are chosen 

(E) Laplanders and their reindeer 

1 Use of milk and venison for food 

(F) How “Rock-a-Bye-Baby” is cared for 

(G) Old Viking customs 

XI Life in Arabia 

(A) How people travel (C) Hospitality of the Bedoums 

(B) How they dress 1 Manners and customs 

(D) Language 

XII Life in Persia 

(A) How school is conducted (C) Marnage customs 

1 How children learn to write (D) Dress of the Persian w Oman 

2 How they are punished 1 At home 2 On the street 

(B) What food is eaten (E) A da} 7 at the bath 


4 How they play 

5 School life 


4 Feast of Dolls 

5 Feast of Flags 
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XIII In Ancient Egypt 

(A) Hon the baby is named (C) Fairy stones in Egypt 

(B) Celebration of the Nile flood (D) Pets of the children 

1 Sacrifice made 

2 Stamping the legs of the boy 

XIV Children m Austraha 

(A) Play w ith their pets (C) Life in the city 

(B) Life in the countn (D) Flowers, birds, and trees which they loie 

XV New Zealand 

(A) Voyage on the way to New Zealand 

x Schools of whales and porpoises 
2 Interesting birds 

(B) Some interesting places 

1 Life in a whaling city 

2 Dances of the Maoris 

3 A sw ordfishing ground 

4 Diving in Hot Lakes 

XVI Life m Hawaii 

(A) Beaut} of the countn 

(B) Some old customs 

1 Fish-hooks of chiefs’ bones 

2 Cloaks made of feathers 

XVII The Filipinos 

(A) Kinds of children 

1 The brown boy who lives m a bamboo house 

2 The little } ellow Igorrote baby 

3 The black bo} with a big cigar 


5 Glowworms m caves 

6 Farm lands 

7 Mountains and glaciers 


(C) Language of the people 

(D) The food they eat 

(E) Riding on the waves 

(F) White people w’ho helped life on the island 


XVIII Mexico 

(A) Fiestas 

1 Dance of the Little Cocks 3 The Feather Dance 

2 The Deer Dance 4 Dance of the Weavers 


XIX Christmas in Many Lands 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 

1 Show how the Dutch children live, by making a Dutch house and furnishing it It will be fun to 

build a bed for the baby and show where it is kept Will the house be more than a place for 
just the family to live? Give yourselves Dutch names and play in the house 

2 Dress a doll to represent the clothes of some of the people who live on the Island of Marken 

3 With some sandy soil and water show how Holland is being built up out of the sea Show how 

the Dutch have had to keep the sea out Read the story of the boy who saved his country in 
The New Wonder World, Volume VII, Page 318 

4 Have a Chinese tea party What kind of tea will you use? What kind of cups will you use? 

What will you put in the tea? How w ill you prepare yourself for the party? You might serve 
a Chinese meal and use chopsticks which you can make yourself Try eating rice Hold the 
sticks in one hand 

5 Play as the Chinese do at school You can send to the New York Tunes and ask for a Chinese 

newspaper It will show you what Chinese printing is like Take a small brush and make some 
Chinese characters with ink Make up a story with Chinese characters and read it to your 
class 

6 Make some colorful Chinese lanterns and have a Feast of Lanterns 

7 You can make some kites and pretend it is the ninth day of the ninth month Go to some part of 

the school grounds to fly your kites This will seem like a Chinese holiday 

8 Play some of the Chinese games mentioned on Page 324 of Volume VII in The New Wonder 

World Write a Chinese riddle 

9 If you have anything which has come from China, bring it to school You can make simple, 

Chinese loose jackets out of some old cloth from home or out of unprinted new spaper which 
you can buy at the newspaper office 

10 You can whittle some castanets out of wood Tie tw'O of them together with a string and then 

slip the string over your largest finger Strike the castanets together inside your hand and 
make up a Spanish dance to the rhythm they make A bright-colored cloth tied over your head 
or around your neck will make you look a little like Spanish children 

1 1 Pretend you are Gabriela and that you hve m Moravia Learn to color Easter eggs as she and 

her sister did and to tell the old Slavic legend of Marfa 

12 Name all the Greek letters you have ever heard You know about the delta in the Mississippi 

River Capital delta is written A You can soon learn to say the whole Greek alphabet 
Look for these Greek letters in newspapers and magazines 

13 Could you run “a Marathon race”? At the Olympic Games which are played every four years 

and which were in Los Angeles, California, in 1932, this race is still run You might have a 
race and call the winner a “Marathon” runner, even though he doesn’t run so far See Page 
330, Volume VII, The New Wonder World 

14 Play school to show how Jussuf of India learns Greet your friends as he does and see if you can 

learn to repeat his e\act words, “El salaam aleikum ” 

15 Write down all the rules of the Koran that you know 

16 If you ever sleep on the floor at home, you can imagine you are Jussuf Try making a bed like 

his 

17 Make a list of the kinds of food that the children of India eat Check those which you ha\e 

never tasted 

18 Get some old wheels and see if you can make a rickshaw You can take turns being rickshaw 

boys See if you can move about on stilts as easily as the Japanese children do 

19 You can make some colorful crepe paper fish like those in the picture on Page 362, Volume VII of 

The New Wonder World You can have a Japanese Boys’ Flag Feast 
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20 Make a Viking ship and point out hov it is different from other ships 

21 Ask 3 our teacher to read \ ou stories from the Arabian Nights 

22 When you lia\e finished this interesting tnp to man}' lands, }ou might divide into groups and 

each one shov one of the follow mg (i) Hov Christmas is obsen ed in different lands, (2) What 
children do m school m each land, (3) How and vhat the}' eat m each place, (4) Games and 
festivals of each land, etc It vail be more interesting to dress as much like these children 
as possible Invite another grade, another school or } our parents Music and dancmg of 
different lands will add interest to } our program 

You can get more information about these peoples from books you hai e at home or from 
books } our teacher may read to } ou At a school festn al } ou could have a booth for each 
countr} and serve one kind of food eaten in that countr} 


THE STORY OF THE EARTH 

I Hov the solar s} stem began 

(A) The nebular hypothesis (B) A later theory 

II The Volcanic Age 

III Formation of the oceans 


TV The earth itself 


(A) History 

(B) Shape 

(C) Hov soil is made and rocks are formed 


1 Sedimentary rocks 

2 La} ers of rock 

3 Fossils 

(D) Earth ages 

1 Archeozoic age 

2 Paleozoic age 

3 Mesozoic age 

a First geological era 

(E) Changes 111 the earth s crust 

1 Weathering 

(F) Composition of the earth 

1 Rock 2 


4 Igneous rocks 

5 Organic rock 

6 Metamorplnc rocks 

5 The Quarternarv age 

(a) The ice period 

(b) The present penod 


2 Earthquakes and \ olcanoes 
Water 3 Air 


V The stor} of air 

(A) What air is 

(B) Weight of air 

1 The barometer 

(C) Heat and moisture m air 

VI Clouds 

(A) Hov clouds are formed 

(B) Rinds of clouds 

(C) How ram and snov are formed 

(D) What causes winds 


2 The thermometer 


(E) What causes hail sleet, and ice 

(F) What becomes of ram 

1 Streams 

2 Glaciers and icebergs 
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VII The slope of the earth 

(A) Proof that it is round but not perfectly round 

(B) Proportion of land and wa ter 


VIII Climate 

(A) Dependence upon weather conditions 

(B) Variation in heat and cold 


IX Some wonders of the earth 


(A) Volcanoes 

1 The old legend 

2 Where volcanoes are found 

3 What a volcano is 

(a) Cone from liquid rock 

(b) The crater 

4 The eruption of Vesuvius 

(a) Cities 

(b) How it still behaves 

5 Eruptions of other volcanoes 

(a) Mont Pelee in Martinique 

(B) Hot springs and geysers 

1 Source from volcanoes 

2 Yellowstone geysers 

(C) Earthquakes 

1 Use of seismograph for measuring 

vibrations 

2 Causes of earthquakes 

3 Some notable earthquakes 

(a) Charleston 


5 (b) Krakatoa near Java 

(c) Taal in the Philippines 

(d) Katmai in Alaska 

i Mount Wrangell 
n Mount Shishaldin 
m Bogoslof 

6 Where volcanoes are most numerous 

7 Kinds of volcanoes 

8 Lava areas 

9 Kinds of lava 

3 Cause of geysers 


3 (b) San Francisco 

(c) Japanese disaster 

4 How earthquake shocks travel 

5 'Where earthquakes may be expected 


X Mountains 

(A) Man’s attitude toward mountains 

(B) How they are formed 

(C) Highest ranges of the world 

1 Rockies in North America 

2 Andes in South America 

3 Alps in Europe 

(D) Climate of mountains 


XI Deserts 

(A) How deserts are made 

(B) What the desert is like 

1 Hot days 

2 Cold nights 

3 No clouds 

(C) Desert resemblance to the ocean 


4 Himalayas in Asia 

(a) Mt Everest, the highest peak 

5 Chains of Africa and Australia 


4 Barren lands 

5 Sandy plains which change shape 
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(D) Some well-known deserts 

1 Sahara of Africa 

2 Gobi of China 

3 Atacama of South America 

(E) Desert oases 

XII The story rivers tell 

(A) What a river is 

i How it flows 2 What it carries 

(B) Shape of a river bed 

(C) Seasonal floods 

1 Heavy rams 3 Need of reforestation 

2 Melting snows 

(D) Some interesting rivers 

1 Floods of the Nile 

2 Swiftly flowing Jordan 

3 Commerce on the Yangtze 

4 Destructive floods of Hwang-ho 

5 Sacred Ganges of India 

6 Large Amazon of South America 

7 Romantic Mississippi, father of waters in the United States 

8 Historic Hudson of New York 

9 Navigation on the St Lawrence 
xo Scenery along the Columbia 

11 Grand Canyon of Colorado 

12 Familiar Potomac 

XIII Some great divides 

(A) What they are 

(B) Those in North America 

(C) How cities grow up 

(D) How deltas and river valleys are tormed 

XIV Waterfalls and rapids 

(A) What causes them 

(B) How they help industry 

(C) Niagara Falls 

(D) Other famous falls 

1 Yosemite in California 

2 Staubbach in Switzerland 

3 Schaffhausen on the Rhine 

4 Rinkan-fos in Norway 

5 Paulo Affonso in Brazil 

6 Victoria Falls m South Africa 

7 Great Falls in Montana 

8 Twin Falls 

9 Shoshone Falls 

10 Multnomah Falls 


4 Salt fields of Utah 

5 Bad lands of Wyoming 
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XV Underground rivers and caves 

(A) How they are formed 

1 Stalagmites 

2 Stalactites 

(B) Some famous caves 

1 Adelsburg Caves in the Alps 

2 Luray Caverns, Virginia 

3 Gailenruth m Germany 

(C) Caves m the ocean 

i How they are formed 

(D) Natural bridges 


4 Wookey Hole m England 

5 Mammoth Cave of Kentucky 

6 Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico 

2 Where thev are formed 


XVI The story of glaciers 

(A) How they are formed 

(B) How fast they move 

(C) Why they move 

(D) Where they are found 


(E) The work they perform 

(F) Some ice sheets in the world 

r Greenland 
2 Antarctic continent 


XVII Unusual happenings in nature 

(A) Avalanches 

i Causes 

(B) Whirhvmds and cyclones 

1 The cause 

2 Tornado regions 

3 Hurricanes 

4 Typhoons 

(C) Floods which destroy 

(D) Echpses of the sun and moon 

(E) Man’s control of nature 


2 Disastrous results 

5 Cyclones 

(a) Their characteristics 

6 Whirlwinds in the desert 


XVIII Treasures in the earth 

(A) Minerals 

1 Some kinds we use 

2 How we get them from the earth 

3 The story of iron 

(a) The iron age 

(b) The steel age 

(c) Iron fields 

4 The story of gold 

(a) Why it is used for coins 

5 Silver, zinc, lead, copper, coal, salt 

6 Precious stones and gems 

(a) Where found 

(b) Diamonds 

(c) Other precious stones 
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THE SEA 

I What the sea is like 

(A) Why the sea is salt 

(B) Movements of the sea 

1 Waves 

2 Tides 

(a) Cause (b) Frequency 

3 Currents 

(a) How they travel 

(b) Work of Gulf Stream and Arctic Current 

(c) Effect on temperature 


(C) Depth of the ocean 



1 Shelves 

2 Floor 


(D) Winds of the ocean 



1 Trade winds 

2 Monsoons 

3 Region of calms 

(E) Dangers of the sea 



1 Typhoons 

2 Tornadoes 

3 Icebergs 

(F) Life at the bottom of the sea 



1 Plant 

2 Animal 
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Pages 65-66 
Page 68 
Page 68 
Pages 69-76 
Pages 77-84 
Pages 85-92 


Page References — The New Wonder World 
THE EARTH— VOLUME ONE 

XIII Pages 158-161 

XIV Pages 163-170 

XV Pages 170-175 

XVI Pages 175-178 
XVH Pages 178-185 

XVm Pages 186-194 

THE SEA— VOLUME ONE 
I Pages 195-218 


VII Pages 92-95 
VIII Pages 96-99 
IX Pages 1 13-130 
X Pages 131-137 

XI Pages 138-143 

XII Pages 144-157 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR THE TEACHER 

1 How the eaith has wiitten her diaiy 

2 Ways of pi omng that the earth is vei y old 

3 The effect of wealhenng on the eaith’ s suiface 

4 Why people aie affected by high altitudes 

5 Why clothes diy 11101 e quickly on some days than others 

6 Why some clouds bang 1 am 

7 How plants and animals maintain a “balance of life” 

8 How we know the leal shape of the earth 

9 Why geyseis appeal sometimes m cold water , sti earns 01 lakes 

10 Why the Mississippi Rivei cames so much soil into the ocean 

1 1 W hy 1 ever vail eys aie fei tile 

1 2 Why 1 roei s flow m dijfei ent directions 

13 How stalactites and stalagmites are f aimed 

14 Why 1 efoi estation is so necessai y 

15 How sponges aiefoimed and how they live 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 

1 Take a walk to a place where there are layers of rock Find evidences of some disturbance 

caused by the forces of nature 

2 See if you can find some fossils in rocks in vour neighborhood 

3 Keep a record of the heat and humidity of your home or school for a month See if } ou can ac- 

count for the changes 

4 When there are clouds in the sky see if you can tell which kind each one is 

5 Turn water from a hose into a sand pile Watch what happens when the stream becomes slug- 

gish from carrying sediment 

6 Read some of the interesting stories of Pompeii 

7 Find a stream in your locahty which seems to change its course from time to time Account for 

the changes 

8 Make some sand mounds of different shapes in your sand bin and see what the wind does to them 
g Try to take the salt out of salt water Follow the directions in Volume I, Page 109 of The New 

Wonder World 

10 Write the United States Weather Bureau at Washington, D C , and secure a weather map U«e 
this for studying the actions of the wands 

SOME PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 

I The Chinese 

(A) How China is changing 

(B) How the nature of the country has helped to determine the character of the people 

(C) The part played by religion in the life of the Chinese 

(D) Influence of tradition and custom upon life m China 

1 Dress 2 Importance of family 3 Education 

(E) How the coming of the Europeans has affected life m China 

1 Chino-Bntish War 2 Boxer Rebellion 

(F) How the Chinese get a living 

1 Agriculture 2 Silk industry 3 Manufacturing 

(G) The future of the Chinese people 

II The Japanese 

(A) Comparison of the Japanese Islands with the British Isles 

1 Location 2 Climate 3 Surface and formation 

(B) Characteristics and culture of the people 

1 Appearance 3 Fducation 

2 Dress 4 Art 

(C) How the homes reflect the character of the people 

(D) Importance of religion in the life of the people 

(E) How the Japanese have made their country produce a living for their people 

1 Terracing and irrigation 4 Reforestation 

2 Use of resources 5 Manufacturing 

3 Crops grow n 

(F) The future of the Japanese people 
III The People of India 

(A) Influence of religion upon the life of the people 

(B) Life among the people in India 
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Some peoples of Africa 

(A) The Bushmen 

i How the}* look 

(B) The Hottentots 

i Mode of living 

(C) P\gmies 

1 Appearance 

V Some island peoples 

(A) The Papuans 

x Appearance 

2 Fishing and fighting 

(B) The Polynesians 

1 Influence of religion 

2 Games 

VI Some nomadic peoples 

(A) Gypsies 

1 Who they are 

2 How the} secure a living 

3 Dress 

(B) Bedouins 

1 Appearance and dress 

2 How they live 

VII Some peoples of South America 

(A) Argentineans 

1 Gauchos 

2 People of Buenos Aires 

(B) Brazilians 

1 Amazonian Indians 

2 People of Rio de Janeiro 

Page References — 

I Vol I, Pages 357-360 
Vol VII, Pages 301-304 
n Vol I, Pages 360-360 
Vol VII, Pages 305-30S 
m Vol I, Pages 364-366, 373-374 


2 Life among them 
2 Amusements 
2 How they live 


3 Customs and amusements 


3 Music 

4 Tattooing 


4 Language, music, and art 

5 Misrepresentation of the gypsy 


3 How the} are go\ erned 

(C) Peruvians 

1 Incas 

(D) Chileans 

(E) Patagonians 

New Wonder World 

IV Vol I, Pages 321-326 
V Vol I, Pages 327-335 
VI Vol I, Pages 346-34S 
VII \ ol I, Pages 349-355 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR THE TEACHER 
I. China’s effort to establish democratic government and preserve her independence 

2 Hcno Japan is developing into a world power 

3 Problems facing the India of to-day 

4 Class and racial differences in South America 

5 How the different peoples of the world are being drawn more closely together 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 

1 Collect clippings and pictures from newspapers and magazines about China, Japan, India, and 

other countries you are studying Use these as a basis to help you in a discussion of what is 
going on m these countries at the present time 

2 On a wall map locate the following China, Japan, India, Persia, Papua, Polynesia, Arabia, 

Greece, Turkey, Russia, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia Determine how the location of these 
countries has influenced their development 

3 Write and give a play or pageant showing the life of some of the peoples of the world w'hich you 

have studied If possible, make characteristic costumes to wear Music, dances, and customs 
of these people will add greatly to your program 

HOW THE WORLD IS FED 

I Food from the soil 

(A) Fruit 

1 Homes of various fruits 

2 Apples 

(a) Where grown 

(b) How the trees are cared for 

3 Oranges 

(a) Where grown 

(b) How cultivated 

4 Bananas 

(a) History of banana as a food 

(b) Where and how growm 

5 Pineapples 

(a) Where grown 

(b) How cultivated and harvested 

6 Dried fruit 

(a) Where fresh fruit is secured for drying 

(b) How fruit is dried 

1 Special method for dates 

(B) Nuts 

1 Peanuts 

(a) How they grow' and are cultivated 

(b) How prepared for market 

2 Walnuts 

(a) Where grown 

(b) Grafting and cultivation of trees 

(c) Preparation for market 

3 Pecans and almonds 

(a) Where grown 

(b) Annual output 

(C) Vegetables 

1 Prevalence of fresh vegetables on market dunng each season 

2 Importance of potato 

3 Other important vegetables 

(a) Where grow n 

4 Shipping 


(c) How picked and prepared for market 

(d) How' stored for “out seasons” 

(c) How picked and prepared for market 

(d) How' shipped 

(c) How' prepared and shipped to market 
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(D) Tea 

1 The stor} of tea drinking 

2 What tea plants are like 

3 Where tea plants grow 

4 How raised and prepared for market 

(E) Coffee 

1 The stor}- of coffee drinking 

2 How coffee grow s 

3 How the berries are picked and prepared for market 

4 How the berries are cleaned, roasted, and packed 

(F) Cocoa 

1 What the cacao tree is like 

2 Gathering and preparing cacao 

3 How cocoa and chocolate are made from cacao 

(G) Sugar 

1 Where it comes from 5 How sugar is made from com 

2 How sugar cane is planted and 6 Honey 

harvested 7 How- sugar is made from maple sap 

3 How raw sugar is refined 8 Annual output m the United States 

4 How 7 sugar is made from sugar beets 

(H) Spices 

1 What spice is 

2 Where grown 

3 Kinds 

(a) Pepper, cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, mace, allspice, ginger, mustard 

4 Our spice industry 

II Food secured by fishing 

(A) Cod fishing 

1 Where carried on 

3 Methods used m catching 

2 Cleanmg salting, and drying 

(B) Salmon 

1 Where found 

2 How caught and prepared for market 

(C) Other salt-w ater fish 

1 Sw ordfish 3 Mullet 

2 Hemng 4 Tuna 

(D) Shell fish 

1 How clams are dug 

(a) Canning of clams 

2 How lobsters are caught 

3 Scallops 

(a) What they are 

(b) How gathered and prepared for market 

4 Oysters 

(a) History of oyster culture m the United States 

(b) How- gathered and prepared for market 

(c) Protection by the government 
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(E) Work of the United States Fish Commission 

(F) The fishing industry in other countnes 

III Other sources of food 

(A) Poultry raising 

1 Extent of the industry 3 Raising of ducks, geese, and turkeys 

2 Hatching and care of poultry 4 Marketing of eggs 

(B) Dairying 

1 Breeds of cattle and where found 

2 Necessity for cleanhness 

3 Pasteurized and certified milk 

4 How milk is graded 

5 Evaporated and condensed milk 

6 Irradiated milk 

7 Butter making 

(a) History of 

(b) Extent of production in the United States 

(c) How butter is made 

8 Substitutes for butter 

9 Ice-cream making 

(a) Ingredients used 

(b) How made 

(c) Use of “ dry ice ” for packing 
10 Making of cheese 

(a) History of cheese making 

(b) How cheese is made 

(c) Kinds of cheese 

(C) The cereal industry 

1 Wheat 

(a) Conditions necessary for grow th 

(b) Where grown 

(c) The wheat belt 

(d) Use of machinery in the wheat fields 

I Ploughing the soil 

II Seeding 

III Harvesting 

(e) Storing of wheat 

1 The grain elevator 

(f) Making of flour 

1 Early methods 
n Modem methods 
111 By-products 

iv Important centers of flour making 

(g) Macaroni, a w heat product 

I Use of durum wheat 

II How made 

(h) Bread making 

I Food \alue of bread iv Preparation for market 

II How r made i Bread of other lands 

III Machinery used 
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2 Com 

(a) Importance of crop 

(b) Conditions necessary for growth 

(c) Uses 

(d) Canning of s\\ eet corn 

3 Rice 

(a) Importance as a food for the world’s population 

(b) How rice is planted and cultivated 

(c) How it is harvested 

(d) Preparation for market 

4 Other cereals 

(a) R}e (c) Barley (e) Soybeans 

(b) Oats (d) Buckvheat 

(D) Meat packing 

1 Extent of livestock industry in the Umted States 

2 Areas where live stock are raised 

(a) Practices m these areas 

3 Stockyards 

(a) Centers 

(b) Preparation of livestock for packing 

(c) Curing and canning of meats 

4 By-products of meat packing 

5 Supervision bv the government 

IV Preseivation of food 

(A) Necessity for preservation 

(B) Early attempts 

(C) Modern methods 

1 D tying 

2 Refrigeration 

(a) History of 

(b) Principles upon which artificial refrigeration w orbs 

(c) Types of refrigerating machines 

3 Cold storage 

(a) Plants 

(b) Refrigerator cars 

(c) Process of quick freezing 

4 Canmng 

fa) Principles upon which it works 
(b) How foods are canned 


Page References — The New Wonder World 


I (A) Vol II, Pages 323-334 

(B) Vol II, Pages 334-336 

(C) Vol II, Pages 336-337 

(D) Vol II, Pages 33S-341 

(E) Vol II, Pages 342-345 

(F) Vol II, Pages 346-350 

(G) Vol II, Pages 350-362 

(H) Vol II, Pages 367-368 


II Vol II, Pages 2S9-295 

HI (A) Vol II, Pages 2S4-2S7 

(B) Vol II, Pages 296-305 

(C) Vol II, Pages 3 ° 7 - 3 i 9 > 28-32 

(D) Vol II, Pages 2S0-2S3 

IV Vol II, Pages 369-376 
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Picture References — The New Wonder World 


Volume II 

PACt 

Cutting Ensilage Corn and Tilling a Silo b> Machinery 20 

The McCormick Reaping Machine of 1834 30 

A Flock of Geese 277 

Cattle on the Ranges (color) facing 277 

Packing Persimmons in Java 270 

Inspecting and Marking Beef in a Large Slaughter House 2S1 

Filling Sausage Casings 282 

Trom Range to Stockyards 283 

T eeding Ducklings on a New England Duck Ranch 284 

Twelve Breeds of Poultry 283 

A Small Incubator with Chicks Coming out of the Shells 287 

Drying Cod at Gloucester, Salmon by the Ton 290 

Seining Salmon on the Columbia River, Oregon 291 

A Giant Lobster 293 

Sorting Oysters in a Long Island Plant 295 

Six Common Breeds of Dairy Cattle 297 

Pasteurizing Machine 298 

A Cow Barn on a Certified-Milk Farm 299 

A Modern Type of Butter Churn 301 

A Pair of Commercial Ice-Cream Freezers 303 

\ Cheese Vat Showing Matted Curd, Pressing Cheese into Molds 304, 303 

Wheat the Leading North Amencan Industry 306 

Tractors Preparing the Soil for Wheat Planting 308 

A Combined Harvester and Thresher 3°9 

Gram Elevators 3 IO >3 rl 

A Greek Threshing Scene 3 12 

Roller Process Flour Grinders 3*3 

Harvest Time (color) facing 313 

The Cultivation of Rice 3 1 7 

Soybeans 3W 

The Machine in Which Bread is Shaped for the Tins 320 

Bread Just from the Ovens Traveling to the Shipping Rooms 321 

A Bread-wrapping Machine at Work 322 

A Bumper Crop of Mangoes, Jamaica 323 

Packing House for Citrus Traits, California 326 

Picking Oranges in a California Orchard 327 

How Oranges are Protected from the Cold 328 

A Bunch of Bananas Ready for Harvesting 329 

A Hawaiian Pineapple Field 33 1 

Growing Peanuts in the Southern States , 335 

Large-Scale Production of Celery in Florida 337 

Tea Gatherers Near Kyoto, Japan 338 

Tea Plantation and Rice Tields, Japan 340 

Weighing Tea 34 1 

Coffee Tree with Ripe Berries 34 2 

Gathering and Washing Coffee in Brazil 343 

Preparation of the Coffee Bean 344. 345 

Cocoa Pods and Leaves 347 

Gathering Cocoa at Tnmdad 348 

A Chocolate Machine 349 

Harvesting, Pressing and Refining Sugar Cane 351 

Sugar Beet Field and its Cultivation 354 

Tapping a Maple Tree and Gathering Sap 361 

Preserving Fruit by Nature’s Own Method 369 

Tillets of Fish Ready for Quick Freezing 374 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR THE TEACHER 

1 Factois that influence the giowth of certain products m specific legions of the car'll 

2 Effects of intioduction of modem machinery upon the production of foods 

3 How the people of the world depend upon each othei for food 

4 Contributions of different countries to the food supply of the world 
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5 How supply and demand affect food prices 

6 Effects of OtCi -production and how it is met How it might be met 

7 Why so many meat-packing centers have grown up in the central part of the United States 

8 How the world production of wheat and corn affects market conditions 

9 The part played by the fishing industry in feeding the wot Id 

10 How diversified fanning is sometimes displaced by specialized farming 

11 Efficiency and skill shown in picking and preparing certain foods for market 

12 How and why food is stoied for later consumption 

13 Methods used m transporting foods 

14 Changes m seasonal diet due to modern methods of food prescnation 

15 How the United States government protects its citizens against impure foods 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 

1 Plan and sen e a meal consisting either of foods grow n onh m x our own locality or of those 

grown elsewhere 

2 On a large outhne map of the world, or on one which xou make, show the following 

Wheat belt Tea coffee, and cocoa regions Meat-packing centers 

Corn regions Lix e stock area Other food regions 

Tropical fruit regions 

Use this map for a group discussion on the problem, “ How factors of climate, surface, and 
soil affect food production in different parts of the world ” 

3 If possible, visit some of the follow mg 

A dam A fish, x egetable, or fruit cannery A fruit, \ egetable, or poultrx farm 

A meat packing plant A bakerx A chicken or fish hatchery 

Make careful plans before \ ou go so that x ou will ha\ e some things to look for Be sure 
to ask questions about things x ou do not understand while x ou are there You might discuss 
the visit with each other when x ou return, or, perhaps, share what }OU haxe learned with 
another class or grade You might be interested m keepmg records of the trips that } ou take 

4 Make a collection of the labels from cans, cartons, packages, etc in which food has been 

packed Make a hst of the places from w hich x our food has come See if x ou can locate these 
places on a map of the w orld How did the} reach you’ 

5 Do one of the following 

Make butter If x ou do not hax e a small chum, use a fruit jar and shake it until the 
butter comes 

Get some rennet and put it into sweet milk Let it stand until it curds and then strain 
it and press into cheese 

Make some peanut butter bx grinding peanuts m a food chopper 

Dn some fruit or 1 egetables either m die sun or the o\ en 

Grind some wheat and make whole-wheat cookies Then make some ice cream to sene 
with the cookies One group could make the cookies w hile another makes the ice cream Eat 
all the foods x ou ha\ e prepared and compare their taste with the taste of those that you bux 

6 Select a special topic such as “tea or coffee raising” and report to xour group on the subiect 

7 Select one product such as com and find out about the products that are made from it 

S What things do you hax e m your home or school that are products of the meat-packing industry 0 

9 Wnte to different commercial compames for samples of their products and hai e an exhibit of 
food from different countries Be sure you know where each article comes from, how it is 
raised, etc 

10 Fmd out how xour communitj helps to feed the world 
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MODERN MANUFACTURING 

I Fuel as the basis of modern manufacturing 

(A) Wood as fuel 

(B) Coal as fuel 

x How coal came to be 
2 Uses of coal 

(C) Petroleum 

1 History 

2 How it is drawn from the earth 

3 How oil is transported from place 

to place 

II Fuel converted into power 

(A) Water 

(B) Steam 

1 Story 

2 How the steam engine works 

3 Effect on modern mdustr} 

(C) Air 

(D) Electricity 

1 What it is 

2 The dynamo and how it works 

(E) The internal-combustion engine 

III Some raw materials necessary to modern manufacturing 

(A) Iron ore 

1 Importance of iron in daily life 4 How it is made into steel 

2 How it is found in the earth (a) Importance of steel industry 

3 Where and how it is mined (b) Uses of steel 

(B) Lumber 

1 Some important lumber regions of the world 

2 How timber to be cut is selected 

3 How logs are cut and sent to the mill 

(a) Camp life (c) Log jams 

(b) Log drives 

4 How boards are made 

(C) Rubber 

1 How rubber was discovered 

2 Experiments with rubber by Mackintosh and Good} ear 

(a) Vulcanization 

3 Latex and raw rubber 

(a) What it is 

(b) How it is collected 

(c) How it is made into cured rubber 

4 Rubber products 

(a) Making a rubber mixture 

(b) Making a mold or design 

(c) Making the finished product 

5 Sxnthetic Rubber 


3 The coal industry 

4 Substitutes for coal 

4 Refining 

(a) Products and by-products 
1 Uses 
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(D) Leather 

x Preparation for tanning 

(a) Salting 
2 Tanning 

(a) The finished product 

(E) Wool 

1 Where sheep are raised 

(a) Varieties 

2 Sheepmg on the ranges 

(a) Shearing 

(b) Dipping 

(F) Cotton 

1 How and where cotton grows 

2 The picking of cotton 

3 Preparation for market 

(G) Silk 

x History of silk 

2 How the silkv orm fives 

3 Reefing and spinning of silk 

4 Scouring, bleaching, and weaving of silk 

5 Artificial silk (rayon) 

TV Some important products of modern manufacturing 

(A) Paper 

1 Origm 

2 Early paper making 

3 Paper making to-dav 

(a) Materials used 

(b) How paper is made from rags 

4 Kinds of paper 

(B) Matches 

1 Earlj matches 

2 The safety match 

(a) How and where made 

(C) Pneumatic tires 

1 Invention 

2 How they are made 

(D) Glass 

1 History of glass makmg 

2 How glass is made 

3 Hov cut glass is made 

(E) China 

1 Story of pottery 3 Some famous chmaware 

2 Discovery of kaolm 4 How china is made 

(F) Rope 

1 Early rope making 

2 Modern rope making 

(a) Preparation of sisal and Mamla hemp 

(b) Materials used 

(c) How made 


(b) Cleaning 


2 (c) Making up flocks 

(d) Marking 

(e) Feeding 

3 How wool is bought 
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(G) Textiles 

1 Processes used in manufacture of 

2 Textile machinery 

3 Kinds 

(a) Cotton 

(H) Other products 

1 Paints 

2 Tobacco products 

3 Precious gems 


3 (b) YV orsteds and \\ oolens 

(c) Silk 

(d) Linen 

(e) “Re-processed” and “Rc-used” 

Wool 


4 Shoes 

5 Tin cans 


I (A) Vol II, Page 179 
(B-i) Vol X, Pages 59-60 
(B2-4) Vol II, Pages 180-183 


(C) 

Vol 

Vol 

II, Pages 184-190 

II, Pages 41-70, 96-112 

(A) 

Vol 

II, Pages 191-200 

(B) 

Vol 

II, Pages 202-208 

(C) 

Vol 

II, Pages 215-218 

(D) 

Vol 

II, Pages 241-243 

(E) 

Vol 

II, Pages 246-253 


(r) Vol II, Pages 254-257 
(G) Vol II, Pages 257-263 

(A) Vol II, Pages 208-212 

(B) Vol II, Pages 21 2-214 

(C) Vol II, Pages 21S-219 

(D) Vol II, Pages 220-226 

(E) Vol II, Pages 226-232 
(r) Vol II, Pages 234-237 

(G) Vol II, Pages 264-269 

(H) Vol II, Pages 238-245, 270-276, 201 


Page References — The New Wonder World 

III 

IV 


Picture References — The New Wonder World 


Volume II 

PACE 

James Watt Playing with Steam (color) facing 41 

An Early Water Wheel, and the Felton Wheel 41 

A Dutch Windmill, and a Farm Windmill 42 

James Watt’s Steam Engine 43 

Principal Parts of a Simple Steam Engine 5° 

Steam Turbines and Generators 66 

Electric Power from Tailing Water 67 

Diagram of a Simple Direct-Current Generator 68 

Diagrams of the Internal Combustion Engine 9S, 99 

The Internal-Combustion Engine 100 

Spinning and Weaving (color) facing 177 

A Mountain of Coal in Alaska 183 

Oil Wells 1S5 

An Oil Refinery 186 

rlow Chart Tracing Crude Oil from Well to Finished Product 1S9 

Airplane View of an Oil Field (color) facing 190 

An Electric Shovel Digging and Loading Iron Ore at an Open Pit Mine 197 

An Ore Boat in the Locks of the Soo Canal 19S 

Bessemer Comerter Reaay to Receive Molten Pig Iron 199 

Logging in California 2 °3 

Cutting a Giant Redwood Tree (color) facing 204 

Hauling Logs by Steel Cable, Oregon 20 4 

Sawmill in California 20 7 

Making Paper From Wood 2 °9> 210 

How Matches Are Made b) the Million 21 3 

Rubber Plantation in Liberia, Africa (color) facing 215 

Ball of Rubber, Method of Tapping 21 5 

Glass Making 220, 222, 22^ 

Graeco Roman Glass Vases 22 4 

China Decorators at IVork, Japan 22 6, 229 

Pottery Manufacture 227,22s 

Philippine Rope Factory 2 o5 

Grinding Paint Pigments 2 39 

A Shoemaker’s Shop of the Year 1S00 ~~> l 

Shoe Manufacturing 2 4 2 
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MODERN MANUFACTURING 

Volume II — Continued 


Sheep-Raising in the Andes 

Dipping Sheep, Australia, Washing and Drying Wool, South America 

Sheanng Sheep, and Sorting W ool 

Cotton Spinmng in Egypt 

Silkworms and Cocoons 

Silkworm Moths 

Separating Silkworm Eggs for Hatching, Japan 

Old-Fashioned and Modern Looms 

Winding Room in an American Plant 

In a S> nan Silk Plant 

The tVarping Room of a Silk Mill 

The Mar\ elous Jacquard Loom 

Seeking Gems Made bj Irritated Oi sters 

Natii es Drilling Pearls 

Sorting Diamonds, South Africa 

Burmese Rubj Market 

A Southern Tobacco Field 


PAGE 

247 
24S, 249 

251 

254 
257 

255 

260 

261 

262 

265 

266 

267 

270 

271 

272 

274 

275 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR THE TEACHER 

1 Factors that aie essential to modern manufacturing 

2 How these factors have caused certain manufacturing centers to develop 

3 The importance of iron and steel in our daily lives 

4 Interdependence of countries as a factor m industry 

5 The contribution of the 1001 hers to the rest of the world 

6 Relationship of employer and employee m industry 

7 Necessity for conservation by industry of natural resources, such as coal, iron, oil, lumber 

8 The use made of synthetic products m manufacturing 

9 How types of manufacturing affect relations between countries 
10 The significance of the term “ Machine Age ” 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 

1 Make a bst of the names of all the things } ou can find at home or school that are made of iron 

or steel Use this list at school as a basis for discussion on the importance of iron and steel m 
our daily ha es 

2 See how many names of products a ou can find that are made from coal Compare } our list avith 

others in the group 

3 Dramatize the story of the manufacture of lumber 

4 Make leather from the skin of some animal as a sheep or calf Make from the leather some 

articles that you can use, such as straps, purses, shoe-strings, mats, etc 

5 If possible go on a trip to one of the following 

A coal mine A glass factory 

An iron pit A tannery 

A steel mill A paper mill 

A loggmg camp A textile plant 

A lumber mill A pottery plant 

A lumber \ ard 

6 Make paper from either rags or wood pulp Use tins paper for xalentme, Christmas or other 

holidaj cards 

7 Make a group of pictures showing the processes invol\ ed m the manufacture of some product 
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8 Write to a rubber company and ask for information on the story of rubber Ask for a sample of 

raw rubber Make a piece of vulcanized rubber 

9 Divide yourselves into groups and select one topic, such as glass or china making, to study in- 

tensively, and report your findings to the whole group for discussion 
10 Secure more information regarding manufactured products by w ntmg to companies v. hich make 
them 

THE ISLAND POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
I The Hawaiian Islands 

(A) How the location of the Hawaiian Islands gives them importance 

(B) Why tourists are attracted to these islands 

x Surface 

(a) Theory as to formation 
2 Climate 

(a) Influence of northeast trade winds 

(C) Why agriculture is such an important industry on the islands 

1 Leading crops 

(D) How the Umted States government happens to control Haw an 

1 Government of Hawaii under the Umted States 

II The Philippine Islands 

(A) Why the location of the Philippines is not so favorable to the United States as that of 
Hawaii 

(B) How these islands were formed 

1 Size and extent 

(C) Kinds of people living on the islands 

(D) Products 

1 Money crops 2 Food crops 

(E) Government under control of the Umted States 

(F) Invasion by the Japanese 

HI Puerto Rico 

(A) How the United States secured control of Puerto Rico 

(B) How the United States government has provided for education on the islands 

(C) How the government of the islands is earned on 

(D) How the people make their living 

Page References — The New Wonder World 
Vol VII, Pages 2S5-291 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 

x On an outlme map of the world, color in the Haw auan Islands, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines 
Study their location in regard to the following 

(a) Nearness to the United States 

(b) Nearness to centers of w r orld trade 

(c) Protection by the United States 

(d) Use by the United States as coaling stations 

(e) Ease of access by the United States 

(f) Nearness to the continents of Europe and Asia 
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2 Write an advertising folder describing Hawau so as to attract tourists 

3 Find out all you can about the volcanoes of Hawan and report to your group 

4 Either draw or paint pictures representing life or scenes on any of these islands 

5 Make a list of the ways in vhich these islands are helped b> the United States, and another list 

of the ways in which they help the United States Use these hsts as a basis for class discussion 

OUR NEIGHBORS ON THE NORTH 

1 Canada 

(A) How Canada got its name 

(B) How the present government of Canada operates 

(C) Cities 

1 Importance of Quebec as a center of tourist trade 

2 How the location of Montreal has contributed to its development as a commercial 

center 

3 Toronto and Winnipeg as natural outlets for the commerce of Canada 

4 Location of Vancouver as a factor m its development 

(D) How Canada makes use of her natural resources 

1 Use of rich lands and u a tern ays in the production of u heat 

2 Use of pasture lands for cattle and sheep raising 

3 Her forests as a basis for lumber, pulp, and paper industry 

4 Use of minerals 

5 Use of water for pov er 

6 The fishing industry 

7 Trade m furs 

(E) How the natural scemc beauties of Canada attract visitors 
II The Dominion of Newfoundland 

(A) Importance of its location 

(B) Fishing as the important industry 

Page References — The New Wonder World 
Vol VII, Pages 293-300 

SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR THE TEACHER 
x What it means to Canada to be a member of the Commonwealth of Nations 

2 The significance of the friendly relations that have prevailed between Canada and the United States 

during their history 

3 The extent and development of the natural resources of Canada How the Canadian government has 

helped this development 

4 How and why the population of Canada is distributed as it is 

5 Why Canada attracts many tourists 

6 Why Newfoundland has developed the fishing industry to such an extent 

7 How certain sections of Canada reflect the Ife of the people who settled there 

8 How the border line between the United States and Canada is controlled 

9 How the United States and Canada share the Great Lakes How they take care of probl ems which arise 
10 The contribution of Canada to the commerce and industry of the world 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 

x Write to some railroad companies for folders describing tnps to Canada Study these v. ith a .new 
to deciding w here you would like to visit and why Discuss your choice with other members of 
the class 

2 On an outline map of North America, or on one you make, locate the principal cities of Canada, 

and use the map to help you decide why cities have grown up in these locations See if \ ou can 
tell why they have not grown up in other sections of Canada 

3 Make an interesting map to illustrate how Canada has used both her land and water m transpor- 

tation of products to markets 

4 Find out all you can about Sir Wilfrid Launer and his contribution to the development of Canada 

and make a special report to the class See The New Wonder World, Volume VII, Pages 
295-296 

5 Make a chart showing the differences and likenesses betw een the government of the United States 

and that of Canada 

6 Read stories and books about life among the fishermen on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland 



Child Life in Holland 

PRIMARY GRADES 


I 

II 

III 


IV 


V 


Kind of country Holland is 
Use of dikes 
Homes of the Dutch 

(A) Red-tiled roofs and brightly painted walls 

(B) Raftsmen’s houses 
How the Dutch live 


(A) Cleanliness 

(D) Keeping warm 

(B) Dress of children 

(E) How- they sleep 

(C) Dress of grovm-ups 

(F) How r and w hat they eat 

Dutch customs 


(A) Welcoming the stork 

(D) Wearing of mother’s caps 

(B) Presents for nev r babies 

(E) At Christmas-time 

(C) Christening of babies 



Story Reference — The New Wonder World 
The Boy Who Saved His Country Vol VII, Page 318 


Page References — The New Wonder World 
I-V Vol VII, Pages 313-318, 397 


Picture References — The New Wonder World 

A Holland Mdhmaid 
A Waterw ay in Holland 
The Little Dutch Girl (color) 


Vol VII, Page 310 
Vol VII, Page 315 
Vol VIII, facing Page 328 


THINGS FOR CHILDREN TO DO 

1 Find out what a dike is Why do the people of Holland use dikes? 

2 On a sand table or on the floor m the corner of your room build a Dutch scene Use clay, wood, 

and pasteboard Be sure to study pictures, and make your buildings, dikes, etc , the proper 
size 

3 Build a Dutch playhouse, large enough for children to play in Find out what kind of a roof, 

windows, and doors you need Will you use electric lights? Will you have a doorbell? How 
will } ou heat your house? 

4 Make furniture and utensils for the house such as cupboard beds, mattresses, candle sticks, 

clocks, and shelves 

5 Grow some tulips or other flowers from bulbs to put into the windows of your house 

6 When you play in the house give your family and children Dutch names 

7 Make some stories and poems about the Dutch 

8 Find all the pictures that you can about Holland and Dutch children Put them on the bulletin 

board or use them m a booklet on “Life m Holland ” 

9 Find some stories or poems about Holland to read Tell some of them to your class Here are 

some stories you might like 

Katrina and Jan, Bailey Nan and Ned m Holland, Olmstead 

Skating Gander Dutch Twins, Perkins 

Little Pictures of Holland Holland Stories, Smith 

Perhaps your teacher will read you “A Skating Race m Holland” fiom “Hans Brinker,’ 
by Mary Mapes Dodge — The Neiv Wonder World, Volume VIII, Pages 324-331 

10 Make up a Dutch play or a moving picture Invite another grade to see you give it 
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T he following outlines of the subject matter of history cover the content of the field without re- 
gard to grade placement Problems and activities for both the elementary and upper grades 
have been suggested, and teachers can adapt the material to the age, grade lex el, and ability of the 
children they teach As an example, the smaller child will be interested in the kinds of animals that 
hved on the earth before history began, while the older child can go further into their classification 
In every case it is best to make the approach to any new unit through the experience of the 
child Children’s questions and problems, and the activities suggested by them, arc preferable to 
those in a formal outline, hence the ones in this volume are suggestive only 

To give the child a feeling for time, it seems w lse to keep some kind of a time line or record 
Several have been suggested in the outlines Ever}' class m histon should have a live bulletin board 
which is managed by the children It should contain pictures, maps, diagrams, etc , pertinent to the 
study being made, as well as material on history in the making now Faery opportunitx should be 
taken to connect the history winch is being studied with the child’s experience and living 

The teacher of history should proxade material for wide reading, both informational and recrea- 
tional Reading of stories and poetry can be made a happ} and pleasurable part of histor} studx 
Children should be encouraged to collect materials and reading matter to share with one another 
The following outlines cover not only the subject matter of history, but also that of art, litera- 
ture, and science connected with it Material for teaching these outlines can be found in The New 
Wonder World Page references and picture references are given at the end of each outline 


Ancient History 

PREHISTORIC MAN 

I The world before history' began 

(A) Myths explaining the creation of the world 

(B) Ancient ideas of the creation and geography of the w orld 

(C) Scientific explanation of the creation of the world 

(D) Glacial periods 

II Animal life of the w orld before histon began 

(A) Exadences of life 

(B) Kinds 
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HISTORICAL OUTLINES 


(C) Archeozoic 

i Backboneless 

(D) Paleozoic 

1 Fish 

2 The swamp dwellers 

(E) Mesozoic 

1 Flying reptiles 

2 Dinosaurs 

3 Plant eaters 

4 Water reptiles 

5 Flesh eaters 

6 Birds with teeth 

(F) Cenozoic 

i Mammals 

(a) Their superiority 

III Early man 

(A) Sources of information 

1 Neanderthal man 

(a) Skeleton remains in caves 

2 Paleolithic man 

(a) Skeleton remains of the Pleistocene or Glacial period 

(b) Remains of tools and weapons 

1 Materials used 

2 Kinds made 

3 Use for protection and hunting 

(c) Characteristics of lower, middle, and upper Paleolithic man 

(B) Beginnings of the White, Negro, and Mongohan races 

1 Conflict v ith the Neanderthal races 

2 Improvement m tools and weapons 

(C) Art of upper Paleolithic man 

r Cave paintings and drawings 

2 Carvings 

3 Music 

(D) Neolithic man 

r “ Barrows ” as a source of information 

2 The Lake Du ellers 

3 Use of fire 

(a) Smelting of ores 

(b) Making of bronze 

(c) Adoption of iron for tools 

(d) Cooking of food 

4 Change from hunting to agriculture 

(a) Domestication of animals 

(b) Cultivation of soil 

5 Use of metals 

6 Language 

7 Homes 
S Rehgion 
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Page References — The New Wonder World 


L (A) 

Vol 

V, 

Pages 112-113, 117-135 

(B) 

Vol 

I, 

Pages 1-7, 259-260 

(C) 

Vol 

I, 

Pages 65-75, 275 

(D) 

Vol 

I, 

Pages 289-290, 297 


n Vo] I, Pages 275-288 

m Vol I, Pages 289-299, \ol II, Page 1 

(C) Vol V, Pages 235-236, 274 

I, II, m Vol V, Pages 137-141, Vol VII, Pages 1-2 


Picture References — The New Wonder World 


Volume I 


The Turtle That Supports the World 

Greek Idea of the Sun Puzzle 

Apollo Driving His Sun Horses 

Atlas Supporting the Earth 

Laplace’s Idea of the Origin of the Solar Sjstem 

The Birth of the Earth 

Rock Strata Below the Earth’s Surface 

Before Life Existed on the Earth 

As Life Appeared on the Earth (color) 

Coal rields of the Long Ago 

Animals of the Long distant Past, Buried in the Rock 
Diplodocus 

Eras of Animals (chart) 

Forms of Life by Periods 
Bridging Untold Ages 

Brontosaurus, A Rocky Mountain Plant Eater 
The Three-Horned, Plant eating Tnceratops 
The Tnceratops, A Restoration 
The Tyrant Reptile, Tyrannosaurus 

Plesiosaurs, Seal like Reptiles Abundant Upon the Earth during the Mesozoic Era 
Winged Reptiles, Wingless Birds, Birds With Teeth 
Reptiles of To-day 

The Huge Grass-eating Arsinoitherium 
Paleolithic Tools and Weapons 
Sibenan Mammoth 

Skeleton of an Elephant that Lived in North America in Ancient Dajs 
Artist Cave Men of the Stone Age 
Neolithic Tools and Weapons 
Geologic Periods (charts) 

Stone Age Drawings on the Walls of Altamira Ca\c in Spam 


p \GL 


3 

4 

66 

67 

69 

72 

facing 74 
75 

274 

275 

276 
276, 277 

278 

279 

280 

281 

282 

284 

285 

286 

287 
290 

292 

293 

295 

296 

297 

298 


Volume V 


Tne Creation of the World, from an Old Print 116 

Set en Regions of the Upper World 123 

The Egjptian Idea of the World 123 

Ymir Rising Out of the Mist 125 

God of the Sea Winds 125 

Mythical Sea Monsters 126 

Primitive Ways in Many Parts of the World 136 


Story References — The New Wonder World 


A Wonderful Discovery by a Child Vol 

How They Got Tire at Puget Sound \ ol 

How the Hare Deceit ed the Tiger \ ol 

Why Bears Don’t Talk Vol 

Why the Chipmunk Has Stripes on His Back \ ol 

Creation Myth of the Crow Indians Vol 

Why Noses Differ \ ol 

The Birthday of Japan \ ol 

Creation Story of the Parsis \ ol 

Norse Idea of How the World Was Made \ ol 

How All the Animals Tried to Make Man \ ol 

The Bab} Ionian Creation Stor> \ ol 

Mount Tacoma and the Stor> of Ete \ol 

How Co}ote and the Animals Helped the Indian to Get Tire \ ol 
The Making of Man bt Prometheus \ ol 


I, Page 299 
V, Pages 1 1 2-1 13 
V, Pages 100-103 
\ , Pages 107-109 
\ , Page 114 
V, Pages 11S-121 
\ , Page 120 
V, Page 1 21 
\ , Page 123 
\ , Page 124 
\ , Page 127 
\ , Page 128 
V, Page 129 
V, Page 130 
\ , Page 134 
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HISTORICAL OUTLINES 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Elementary Grades 

1 What arc some ways in winch early man used fire ? How do yon think he might hare discovered it ? 

What difference would it make in our hies to-day if man had not discovered how to use fire and to 
smelt ores 7 

2 TT7/y was it a big step in civilization when man began to till the soil, domesticate animals, and build a 

permanent home ? 

3 Can you give a reason why man used copper before he used iron ? 

4 Are there any communities of the present time where time is a life similar to that of pnmitnc man ? 
Of what value to 11s are the cave drawings and remains of primitive tools and weapons of early man ? 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Upper Grades 

1 TT7/fl/ evidences are there that prehistoric man existed ? 

2 Show that prehistoric man was the victim of Ins environment 

3 Which kind of life of prehistoric man represents the greatest step in a higher civilization — nomadic, 

agricultural, or hunting ? Why ? 

4 How did the invention of sharp-edged tools and weapons change man’s lifc ? 

5 Of what importance to our civilization is the fact that man early learned to live in communities 7 Why 

did early man desire tribal life ? 

6 Consider the economic needs of primitive man as compared with ours Do you think he was more or 

less inventive than men of to-day ? Why 9 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 If possible, visit a museum to see relics of prehistoric man 

2 Find out if any remams of a primitive civilization ha\ e been found in your neighborhood 

3 (a) Read these stories m Volume Five, The New Wonder World 

How They Got Fire at Puget Sound 
The Indian Gets Fire 

(b) Make fire m the primitn e manner 

4 Read the ston , “A Wonderful Discover}' by A Child,” (The New Wonder World, Volume 

One) and draw pictures of animals, objects, and activities about you as primitive man would 
ha\ e draw n them 

5 Write a story that might account for one of the follow mg discoveries by earl} man 

(a) How to use fire 

(b) How to tame animals 

(c) H9W to cook food 

(d) How to smelt ore 

(e) How to float on a log on w ater 

6 Make some of the follow ins 

(a) Models of different types of homes built by early man 

(b) Tools or w eapons of early man 

(c) A dress of skins 

(d) A potter} bowl, jar, cooking utensil or dish (VI, 363-37°) 

(e) A piece of w oven or plaited cloth (VI, 349-354) 

7 Make a series of pictures (draw' or paint) show mg one of the following 

(a) How earl} man’s methods of securing food, shelter, and clothing changed 

(b) Change m types of shelters used by early man 

(c) Results of disco\ er} of fire 

(d) The w orld before history began 
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8 Try to talk to your class, using only guttural sounds, signs, and grimaces Have them interpret 

9 Write a story m sign language Have the class interpret 

10 For a review collect all the materials you have (writing, drawing, etc ) for a class or individual 
book This can grow into a record of the year’s work, 

or 

Write a summary on 

The Contribution of Prehistoric Man to Man’s Learning and Living 


Earliest Civilizations 

THE EGYPTIANS 

I Center of civilization in the Nile Valley 

(A) Description of the river Nile 

(B) Veneration of the Nile by the Egyptians 

(C) Influence of the Nile on Egyptian civilization 

II Sources of information about Egypt 
(A) Archasological discoveries 

1 The Rosetta Stone 

2 Implements, iveapons, tools, vases, chariots, etc 

3 Mummies and tombs 

4 Rolls of papyrus 

(a) Importance of Champollion’s translation of the Rosetta Stone 

(b) Records found on papyrus rolls 

III Life in Egypt 

(A) Government 

1 Tyranny of the Khafre and the Pharaohs 

(a) Slavery 

2 Division of the people into classes 

(a) Wealth of upper classes 

1 Payment of taxes in goods 

(B) Occupations 

1 Masonry and building 

(a) The pyramids 

(b) Temples 

(c) The Sphinx 

(d) Obelisks 

2 Bronze and gold making 

3 Paper making 

4 Shipbuilding 

5 Weaving 

6 Making of pottery 

7 Ivory and stone carving 

8 Agriculture 

(a) Primitive means 

(b) Influence of the people of Svria 

1 Use of irrigation canals and ditches 

9 Trade 

(a) Barter as a means of exchange 
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(C) Religion 

1 Belief in many gods 

(D) Writing 

1 Use of ink and pen 

2 Use of papyrus as paper 


2 Belief in life after death 

3 Burial customs 

3 Early use of crude symbols 

4 Evolution of an alphabet 


(E) Use of calendar 

1 The Nile as a means of fixing dates 

2 Telling tune 

3 Use of astronomy 

(F) Art 

1 Pottery r making 

(a) Brilliant colorings 

2 Sculpture 

(a) Stone carvings on pyramids 

(b) Stone cutting on temples 

(c) Statues of the dead 

(d) Wooden models of relatives and servants of the dead 

(e) Rehefs on tombs 

(f) Statues of animals, highly colored 

3 Drawing and painting 

(a) Decoration of tombs 

1 Subjects from dail} life activities 
u Brilliant colorings 

4 Music 

(a) Chorus singing 

(b) Use of 1 } re, harp, flute, and cymbals 


IV History' of Egypt 

(A) Age of the civilization 

1 Beginnings of the Paleolithic era 

(B) Im asion by people of Syria about 5000 B c 

(C) The First Dynasty — 3000 b c 

(D) The rule of the Pharaohs 

(E) Conquest of Arabia by Rameses II 

(F) Invasion of the Baby loruans 

1 Fall of Egypt 


Page References — The Xei\ Wonder World 

I Vol I, Pages 300-301, Vol VII, Page 5 

II \ol I, Pages 301-303, Vol YU, Pages 6-7 

HI I ol I, Pages 300-303, Vol VII, Pages 3-9 

(Bi) Vol IV, Page 223 

(BS) Vol IV, Page 366 

(F2) Vol IV, Page 223, Vol V, Pages 318-320 
(F3) Vol V, Page 274 

(F4) Vol V, Pages 237-23S 

IV Vol I, Pages 300-301, Vol VII, Pages S-9 
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Picture References — The New Wonder World 
Volume I 

P\G1 

Egyptian Carvings, round on Ruins of Temple Walls 300 

The Tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen 302 

Alabaster Vases, and the King’s Golden Throne 304 

Volume IV 


Columns in an Egyptian Temple 222 

Lotus and Papyrus Capitals 223 

An Egyptian Column 223 

Volume V 

Cymbals — Panel from the “Singing Gallery'” 239 

An Egyptian Tomb Painting 274 

Owner Watching the Winnowing of the Grain 274 

Queen Nefertiti _,iS 

Ram’s Head 319 

An Egyptian Tomb Relief 319 

Volume VII 

The Sphinx 3 

An Egyptian Obelisk 4 

Columns from the Karnak Temple of Amen 6 

Grand Pyramid of Cheops 7 

King Tut-Ankh-Amen as Sphinx 8 

Treasures Found in the Tomb of King Tut-Ankh Amen 9 


THE BABYLONIANS 

I Political History of Babylon 

(A) First center of civilization in the valley between the Tigris and Euphrates Rners 

r The Sumerian community 

2 Invasion by hostile tribes 

3 Growth of city of Babylon 

(B) Reign of Hammurabi 

1 Attention to affairs of government 

(C) Invasion of the Assyrians 

1 Rule of the Assyrians 

(D) Invasion by the Chaldeans 

1 Rule of Nebuchadnezzar 
(a) Rebuilding of the city 

(E) Subjugation of Babylon by the Romans 
II Life in Babylon 

(A) Homes and buildings 

1 Early mud huts of the Sumerians 

2 Use of brick for building 

3 Roads and bridges 

4 Palaces ana buildings of Nebuchadnezzar’s time 

(a) The “Hanging Gardens” 

(B) Government 

1 Tribal leadership of the Sumerians 

2 Code of law s under Hammurabi 

3 Harsh rule of the Assj nans and Chaldeans 
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(C) Agriculture 

1 Use of irrigation 

2 Raising of grains 

(D) Writing 

1 Use of clay tablets 

2 Use of flat reed st} lus 

3 Use of cuneiform symbols 

Page References — The New W oxdf.r W orld 
I-n \ ol YII, Pages io-ii 

Picture References — The New Wonder Yorld 
Volume VII 


\ncient Roanng Lion of Bab} Ion 
Bab\ Ionian Cuneiform Writing 


Story References — The New Wonder V orld 

The Bab} Ionian Creation Ston Yol Pages 12S-129 
The Bab} Ionian Food Stor} Yol Y, Page 120 


CONQUEST OF BABYLONIA AND EGYPT BY THE ASSYRIANS 

I Location of Assyrian Empire 

(A) Greatness of capital cit} , Nme\ eh 
n Strength and efficienc} of arm} 

in Conquest of Bab} Ionia and Assyria 

(A) Treatment of conquered peoples by the Assyrians 

IV Coming of the Chaldeans 

(A) Fall of the Assyrian Empire 

Page References — The New Yonder World 
I-IV \ol \II, Page 12 

Story References — The New V onder V orld 
Ur The Cit\ That Saw the Flood A ol I, Page 305 


THE HEBREWS 

I The wanderings of the Hebrews 
II Leadership of Moses 

III Reign of Saul and David 

IV Reign of Solomon 

(A) Extra} agance of living 

1 Division mto Kingdom of Israel and Kingdom of Judah 
V Conquest of Israel b} the Assyrians 
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VI Conquest of Judah by the Chaldeans 

(A) Conquest of the Chaldeans by the Persians 

1 Return of the children of Judah to Jerusalem 

VII Contribution of the idea of one God to civilization 

Page References — The New Wonder World 
I-VI Vol VII, Pages 14-15 

THE PHCENICIANS 

I A nation of seamen 

(A) Advantages for fishing and trading 
II Growth of trade with the Mediterranean countries 

III First venture through the “Pillars of Hercules” 

(A) Communication with the Britons 

(B) Recognition by Britons of the value of tin 

IV Voyage of Hanno 

(A) Route from Carthage to Morocco 

(B) Attempt to capture slaves above the Gambea River 

(C) Burning of forests by natives 

(D) Reaching “farthest south” (for any white man) — Liberia 
V Invention of the alphabet 

(A) Need for trade and records 

(B) Combinations of Egyptian hieroglyphics and Babylonian cuneiform 

(C) Spread of alphabet to Greece and Rome 

Page References — 1 he New Wonder World 
I-V Vol VII, Pages 13-14 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Elementary Grades 

1 Why do we sometimes call Egypt and Babylonia the “ciadlcs” of civilization? 

2 What ate some of the present-day occupations of people that had then beginnings in these tally 

civilizations ? 

3 Find out all you can about Phoenician boats What pail did the Phoenicians play in spreading 

civilization ? 

4 Why did the Egyptians embalm their dead? 

5 Can you name one idea 01 thing that we have to-day lha' came from each of the following early civiliza- 

tions ? 

(A) Egyptian (C) Hebrew 

(B) Babylonian (D) Phoenician 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Upper Grades 

1 Study carefully the location of the Euphrates , Tigris, and Nile Valleys Why did the earliest civiliza- 
tions develop here? Can you sec disadvantages ? 

Show how the ichgious ideas of these early peoples influenced the type of civilization they dm doped 


2 
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3 What is meant by division of labor ? How was it p> acticed by these eai ly peoples ? 

4 Of what significance to us is the fact that the Hebiews built a civilization about the idea of one God ? 

5 How did it happen that peoples with a state of civilization as high as that of these eai ly peoples, could be 

conqueied by the crude, but haidy mountaineeis and desert dwelleis ? 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 

1 Start a time line This can be done in many interesting v ays such as the use of a ladder, circle, 

clock, etc A simple one for your notebook is a straight horizontal line marked off in centuries 
from the earhest known date in history For a class time hne stretch a long piece of brown 
wrapping paper across one section of the room Mark off m the same manner as for your in- 
dividual one Pictures, preferably those drawn and colored by you or your class, make your 
time hne attractive Another way to do this is to fold a long strip of paper into equal lengths, 
one for each century, and make a cover for it, so that you have a book On one side of the paper 
you can place important dates and happenings and on the other side pictures you have draw n 
or collected Keep this time hne up-to-date by adding the important events of each century as 
you study your history Keep the present century up-to-date by following news items in 
papers, magazines, radio talks, etc , and selectmg important things that are happemng to-day 

2 Begin a map showing how civilization spread Use an outline map or sketch a map freehand A 

large class wall map is very much worth-while As you study the growth of civilization, indi- 
cate by using different colors the centers of civilization at different periods of history In this 
way you can also learn place names that have been important m the development of our present 
civilization Another way to do this is to make a series of maps showing each center of civiliza- 
tion as prehistoric, earhest, ancient, etc For this unit show the following on your map 

(a) The Tigris, Euphrates, and Nile Rivers 

(b) Outlines of the location of these early civilizations 

(c) Mediterranean Sea and Atlantic Ocean 

(d) Egypt 

(e) Palestine 

(f) Assyria 

(g) Carthage 

(h) Babylonia 

(i) Morocco 

0 ) Trade routes followed by the Phoenicians 

3 Begin a pictorial chart showing the important contributions of each civilization to man’s learning 

and living This together with i and 2 might be group projects to be carried out during your 
study of the growth of civilization Divide your class into three groups, one group working on 
1, one on 2, and one on 3 These groups can be mterchanged from time to time 

4 Collect and have an exhibit of pictures that represent these civilizations Collect pictures and 

clippings about modern Egypt and Palestine from magazines and newspapers to show contrast 
in hfe then and now 

5 Prepare a talk to give your class on one of the following 

(a) Stories told by pictures of ancient Egypt 

(b) How a pyramid was constructed 

(c) Development of the alphabet 

(d) The especial contributions of early Hebrew civilization 

(e) The arts of early civilizations — music, painting, sculpture, architecture 

(f) Irrigation m ancient Egypt 

(g) Road building m Babylon 

(h) The “Hanging Gardens” 
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(1) Hammurabi’s Code of Law 

(]) Archaeological discoveries in the valleys of the Nile, Tigris, and Euphrates 

(Material on the above topics can be found m The New Wonder World — Volumes I, IV, V, and 1 II See also 
the General Index, Volume XI, for definite references to special topics ) 

6 Make one of the following 

(a) A map of the world as the Egyptians, Babylonians, and Phoenicians knew it Use to 

show your class how it compares with the world as we know' it 

(b) A map of clay or flour and salt that will explain how the geograph} of the Nile mer 

favored the growth of civilization 

(c) Models or pictures of boats used by the Phoenicians 

(d) A series of pictures showing different types of buildings used by these early peoples 

(e) A series of pictures showing different kinds of dress, customs, etc 

(f) An Egyptian scroll Use thin brown paper and paste together like papyrus Write a 

story on the scroll, using picture writing 

(g) A Bab} Ionian clay tablet Write in cuneiform characters on the tablet 

(h) A chart showing the development of the alphabet 

(1) A model of a pyramid, an obelisk, a mummy case, or an Egyptian tomb (You can carve 
these from white soap ) 

(j) An example of Egyptian pottery 

7 Read stories from the Old Testament and find Bible verses that will explain the religion of the 

Hebrews 

8 As a review have a play representing life during the earliest civilization of mankind, or, Collect 

your materials to add to your book on “The Growth of Civilization,” or, Write a summarj on 
“Contributions of Early Civilizations to Mankind ” 

STORIES FOR CHILDREN TO READ FROM “THE NEW WONDER WORLD” 

The Babylonian Creation Story Vol V, 128 
The Babylonian Flood Storj Vol V, 129 

Ur, the City That Saw the Flood Vol I, 305 

Ancient Civilizations 

THE PERSIANS 

I Origin of the Persians 

(A) Branch of the Indo-Europeans 

(B) Early center of civilization, northeast of the Euphrates and the Tigris 

(C) Under rule of the Medes 

1 Conquest of the Medes by Cyrus the Great 

II Invasion of Asia Mmor by Cyrus 

(A) Conquest of Lydia 

(B) Conquest of Babylon 

(C) Conquest of Egypt 

III Establishment of the great Persian Empire 
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IV Civilization of the Persians 

(A) Adoption of customs and ideas of other people 

1 Military tactics from the Assyrians 

2 Use of money from the Lydians 

3 Writing from the Babylonians 

(B) Religion 

i Followers of Zoroaster 

Page References — The New At o\der World 
I-IV Vol All, Pages 17-18 

THE GREEKS 

I Conquest of the /Egeans 

(A) Adoption of ZEgean customs 

(B) Occupation of the peninsula v hich is now Greece 

II How r the geograpli) 7 of Greece influenced Greek civilization 

(A) Mountains and valle) s 

1 A united nation impossible 

2 Many small mdependent cit) states 

3 No trade betw een small states 

4 Grow tli of farming and sheep-herding 

5 Development of independence and self-reliance 

6 Narrow ideas and interests 

(B) Harbors and location near the sea 

1 Development of trade 

2 Spread of Greek civilization by means of colonization 

(C) Climate and beauty of country 

1 Grow th of kn e of beauty 111 all forms 

III How the Greeks’ love of beaut) expressed itself 

(A) Greek literature 

1 Myths and legends 

(a) Expression of their religion, life, government, and ideals 

2 The Iliad and the Od) ssey 

(a) Story of the Trojan War 

(b) Expression of Greek idea of manhood 

(B) Greek sculpture 

1 Expression of Greek religion 

2 Influence on sculpture of the w 7 orld 

3 Work of Myron, Pheidias, and Praxiteles 

4 Famous statues 

(a) Venus de Milo 

(b) Hermes 

5 Tanagra terracotta statuettes 

6 Contribution of Greek sculpture to the w orld 

(a) Beauty of harmony and line 

(b) Addition of grace and dignity to art 
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(C) Greek architecture 

1 Erection of temples in honor of gods and goddesses 

2 Use of Ionic, Doric, and Corinthian columns 

3 The Parthenon 

(a) Faultlessness of harmony and structure 

(b) Decorative features 

1 Pediments and frieze 

4 The Erechtheum 

(a) Porch of the Maidens 

5 Influence of Greek architecture 

(a) Use of columns, moldings, and Greek ornament all over the world 

(D) Greek music 

1 An expression of daily life 

2 Influence of Olympic Games on creation of music 

3 Influence of the theater in developing music 

4 Use of the lyre and of Pan’s pipes 

IV Religion of the Greeks 

(A) Belief m immortal super-man 

(B) Mount Olympus 

(C) Influence of gods on daily life and activity 

(D) Belief in oracles 

V The Olympic Games 

(A) Importance in Greek life 

1 The Olympiad as a measure of time 

(B) Story of the games 

(C) Influence on present-day life 

VI City-states of Greece 

(A) Athens 

1 Emphasis upon cultivation of the mind 

2 Life in Athens 

(a) Slavery 

(b) Leisure and wealth of the nobles 

(c) Life of the poorer classes 

3 Demand of the lower classes for protection 

(a) Solon’s Laws 

1 Granting to common people of right to \ ote 

4 Development of a democracy 

(a) Meaning of democracy 

5 Improvement in education, government, and living under Pericles 

(B) Sparta 

1 Emphasis upon military training 

(a) Training of Spartan youth 

2 Simplicity of Spartan life 

VII Political history of Greece 
(A) Persian w ars 

1 Sending of messengers by Darius to Athens and Sparta 

2 Sailing of Persian fleet out of the Hellespont 

3 March of Persian army through Thrace 
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4 Defeat of the Persians 

(a) Death of Pheidippides 

5 Xerxes’ campaign 

(a) Preparations 

(b) His army 

(c) Union of Sparta and Athens 

(d) Bravery of Leonidas 

(e) Success of the Persians at Thermopylae 

(f) Abandonment of Athens by its citizens 

(g) Battles of Salamis and Platea 

1 Defeat of the Persians 

(B) Age of Pericles 

1 Rebuilding of Athens 

2 Danger from the jealousy of the Spartans 

3 Building of the Acropolis 

4 Development of the theater 

(a) Theater of Dionysus 

5 Development of education and democracy 

6 War v ith Sparta 

(a) Plunder of Spartan coast by Athenians 

(b) Sparta’s revenge on Athens 

(c) Defeat of the Athenians 

(C) Conquest of Alexander the Great in Persia 

1 Rise of Macedon 

2 Conquest of Greece by Philip of Macedon 

3 Revolt of the Greeks 

(a) Burning of Thebes 

4 Attack on Persia 

(a) Cutting of the Gordian knot by Alexander 

(b) Battle of Issus 

(c) Battle of Arbela 

(d) Defeat of Persia 

(e) Death of Alexander 

(f) Division of the empire into three kingdoms 


VIII Great men of Greece 

(A) Philosophers 

1 Socrates 

2 Plato 

3 Aristotle 

4 Epicurus 

(B) Dramatists 

1 lEschylus 

2 Sophocles 

3 Euripides 

(C) Historians 

1 Herodotus 

2 Xenophon 


(D) Demosthenes, the orator 

(E) Solon, the lawgiver 

(F) Scientists 

1 Archimedes 

2 Galen 

3 Euclid 

4 Hipparchus 

5 Hippocrates 

6 Thales 
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Page References — The New Wonder World 


I-H Vol 
ni (A) Vol 

(B) Vol 

(C) Vol 

(D) Vol 


I, Page 306, Vol VII, Pages 18-21 
V, Pages 134-13S. Vol VIII, Pages 153-191 
V, Pages 321-326, Vol VII, Pages 29-31 
IV, Pages 223-227 
V, Pages 238-241 


IV Vol VII, Page 24 
V Vol VII, Page 22, Vol VI, Page 166 
VI Vol VII, Pages 21, 26, 33-34 


VII Vol VII, Pages 26-28, 29-34, 33-36 
VIII Vol I, Pages 4, 60, 259-262, 263-265 
Vol II, Page 35, Vol VII, Page 21 


Picture References — The New Wonder World 


Atlas Supporting the Earth 


Vol I, Pt^c 4 


Volume IV 




r \ge 

The Story of the Column (chart) 


225 

The Parthenon 


226 

The Erectheum, with its Porch of the Maidens 


227 


Volume V 


Horseman, Parthenon frieze, Athens 


321 

Greek Statues of a Very Early Period 


322 

The Discus Thrower 


3*3 

Venus de Milo 


324 

Hermes, with the Baby Dionjsus 


325 

Terra cotta Statuettes from Tanagra 


326 


Volume VII 

The Parthenon A Restoration (color) 

The Seven Wonders of the Ancient World 

The Winner, the Triumph of Greek Youth in the Marathon 

Aurora, Goddess of the Dawn 

Artemis, Goddess of the Chase 

The Acropolis 

The Temple of Wingless Victory 
A Greek Outdoor Theater 
The Theseum, a Doric Temple in Athens 
The Victory of Samothrace (statue) 

Alexander the Great 


facing 1 
W 
2 3 

24 

25 
29 
3 ° 
3i 

33 

34 

35 


Story References — The New Wonder World 

Troy, a Cross Section of History (chart) 

The Making of Man by Prometheus 
The Siege of Troy, as retold by Church 
The Minotaur, in version of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Perseus, as retold by Kingsley 


Vol 

\oI 

\ol 

Vol 

Vol 


I, Pages 306, 307 
V, Pages 134-135 
VIII, Pages 153-161 
\ III, Pages 161-174 
VIII, Pages 174-191 


THE ROMANS 


I History of the early Romans 

(A) Uncertainty as to founding of Rome 

1 Story of Romulus and Remus 

2 Branch of Latin tribe of Italy 

(B) Location of early Rome 

(C) Conquest of the Etruscans 

1 Valor of Cams Mucius 
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(D) Conquest of Greece 

1 Invasion by Pyrrhus and his elephants 

2 Retreat of Pyrrhus 

(a) Pall of Tarentum 

(b) Rome, Mistress of Italy 

II Civilization of the Romans 

(A) Life in Rome 

1 Classes of people 

(a) Patricians 

(b) Plebeians 

(c) Slaves 

2 Homes and buildings 

(a) Use of water supply and heating systems 

(b) Use of Forum for pubhc affairs, business, and religious festivals 

(c) Roman baths and aqueducts 

(d) Roman temples and amphitheaters 

3 Perfection of tools and implements for agriculture 

4 Importance of the Roman Army 

5 Development of new implements of warfare and highly specialized methods of pro- 

tection and attack 

6 Building of roads, tunnels, and bridges 

(B) Roman government 

1 First rule of kings 

2 The Roman Republic 

(a) The pow er of the consul 

(b) The assembly 

(c) The Senate 

3 The Roman Empire 

(a) Supreme powder of emperor 

(b) Reformation of government under Julius Caesar 

(c) Assessment of property for taxes under Augustus 

(d) Granting of Roman citizenship to people of the province 

(e) Right of common people to have cases tried in court 

(C) Religion of the Romans 

1 Behef m many gods 

(a) Festivals and ceremonies 

2 The Forum as the center of rehgious activity 

(a) Temple of Vesta, Vestal Virgins 

3 Similarity to Greek gods 

(a) Roman names 

4 Sacrifices of Romans to gods 

5 Behef m oracles 

6 Beginmngs of Christianity m Rome 

(a) Birth of Jesus Christ in Nazareth 

(b) Spread of Christianity through Paul’s teachings and efforts of early Chris- 

tians 

(c) Adoption of Christianity by Constantine the Great 

(d) Christianity the religion of the empire 
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(D) Rome and the arts 

1 Adoption of Greek ideas and those of other Mediterranean peoples 

2 Music 

(a) Brass instruments for military purposes — the trumpet 

(b) Use of flute for festival occasions 

(c) Perfection of the pipe organ 

1 Use of water motor 

(d) Interest in singing 

3 Painting 

(a) Development of light and shade by Pompeiians 

(b) Use of perspective 
\ Sculpture 

(a) Lack of artistic feeling 

(b) Size and decorativeness important 

(c) Copying of Greek sculpture 

(d) Excellence of Roman picture sculpture 

(e) Reliefs 

I Trajan’s column 111 Arch of Constantine 

II Arch of Titus 

(f) Decorative use of garland, Cupids, and masks 
5 Roman building 

(a) Roman ships (d) The Pantheon 

(b) Use of arch, dome, and axis (e) Circus Maximus 

(c) The Colosseum 1 Gladiatorial fighting 

III Political history of Rome 

(A) Rule of the Etruscan kings 

(B) Republic of Rome 

1 Conquest of the Etruscans 

2 Conquest of the Greeks 

3 War between Rome and Carthage 

(a) Early defeat of the Romans 

(b) Surrender of Sicily by the Carthaginians 

(c) Invasion of Italy by Hannibal 

(d) Invasion of Africa by the Romans 

(e) Plundering of Carthage 

1 Death of Hannibal 

(f) Recovery of Carthage 

(g) Declaration of war by Rome 

(h) Destruction of Carthage 

(C) Reign of Julius Caesar 

1 The “First Triumvirate” 

2 Conquest of Gaul 

3 Invasion of Britain 

4 Caisar crosses the Rubicon 

(a) Flight of Pompey into Egypt 

(b) Assassination of Pompe\ 

5 Proclamation of Caisar as Dictator 

6 Government under Caisar 

7 Slaying of Caisar 

(D) The “Second Triuim irate’ 
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(E) The Augustan age 

1 Supreme power of the emperor 

2 Area of his empire 

3 Prosperity of the people 

4 Magnificence and pow er of Rome 

5 Amusement and life of the people 

6 Hiring of soldiers for the army 

(F) Reign of the “Barrack Emperors” 

(G) Division of the Empire by Diocletian 

(H) Conquest of Rome by the Barbarians 

1 The Huns 

2 The Goths and Visigoths 

3 Invasion of Italy by Alaric 

4 Spread of Germans into the Spanish peninsula and Morocco 

5 Declaration of Odoacer as king of the Roman Empire 

Page References — The New Wonder World 

I Vol VII, Pages 37-3S 

II Vol VII, Pages 37-40 

(A4) Vol VII, Page 39 

(B) Vol VII, Pages 39, 44-4S, 47~48 

(C) Vol VII, Pages 38-39 

(Da) Vol V, Pages 241-243 

(D3) Vol V, Page 276 

(D4) Vol V, Pages 327-328 

(Ds) Vol V, Pages 22S, 230, 260, 294, 295, 353, 376-378 
Vol IV, Pages 228-231, 294, 295 
m Vol VII, Pages 37-48 

Picture References — The New Wonder World 


Volume IV 


The Pantheon 

PAGE 

228, 229 

Examples of Vault Construction 

228, 229 

The Colosseum 

230 

Ancient Ships 

294 , 29S 

Roman Aqueduct of Trajan’s Time 

376 

Volume V 

Paintings on the Wall of a House at Pompeii 

27 S 

Roman Boy (sculptured in bronze) 

Trajan’s Column 

327 

328 

The Arch of Constantine 

328 

Volume VII 

The Ancient World (map) 

facing 12 

Euterpe, Patroness of Music 

38 

Urania, Muse of Astronomy 

39 

The Triumph of Jerusalem as Shown in the Arch of Titus 

40 

Hannibal (color) 

facing 41 

A Roman Horseman 

42 

Julius Cffisar 

44 

Burial of Alanc 

S° 

Story References — The New' Wonder World 

Horatius at the Bridge (poetry) 

Vol VIII, Pages 191-197 
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Ancient Civilizations 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Elementary Grades 

1 How did the ancient peoples adapt and use what the eaihcst men had disco acred? 

2 Show how the life of these ancient peoples was influenced by their religious beliefs 

3 Aie theie any buildings m your community that show Grecian influence? 

4 What games that you play in school are similar to the ones that the Giecks and Romans played'’ 

5 What do we mean by a democracy ? What beginnings of a democracy can you find in Greece and Rome? 

6 Can you explain why two states with such different ideals as A thens and Sparta could g> ow up so near 

to each other? 

7 What do you think was the gieatest conti ibution to us from the Greeks ? The Romans? 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Upper Grades 

1 Of what value to us is the mythology of Gieecc and Rome ? 

2 Why was it necessaiy m ancient times that gieat oiatois should dciclop? In 0111 time is there any- 

thing similar to the oiatory of these ancient peoples ? 

3 How did slave) y in both Greece and Rome affect Labor ? 

4 Compaie the idea of demon acy as developed by the Romans with the ideas of the picsent time 

5 What was Rome’s greatest conti ibution to her conquered peoples ? 

6 Of what importance to civilization is the fact that Constantine the Great cmhaccd Christianity? 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 On your time line place important happenings, show the expansion of Europe on i our map, and 

add to your pictorial chart the Roman and Grecian contributions to man’s learning If y ou 
have not already started these, refer to the outline at the end of ancient history 

2 Collect all the examples of Greek and Roman sculpture, painting, and architecture that you can 

find Make a booklet for your school library on “Grecian and Roman Art ” 

3 Make a booklet on “The Influence of Greece and Rome on the Present Civilization ” Collect 

materials of the following types Pictures of buildings and sculpture of the present that show 
Grecian influence, advertisements and other pictures that refer to Greek and Roman m\ thol- 
ogy, ivords that have come to us from the Latin and the Greek, modern stories or parts of 
stories that make allusions to Greek and Roman heroes or mythological characters 

4 Imagine yourself an ancient Greek or Roman and write one of the follow ing 

A diary of a Patrician for a week 

An account of a Spartan’s training as told by his mother 
An account of the daily life of an Athenian child w ntten by himself 
A description of a gladiatorial fight by an eyew itness 
A Greek boy’s or girl’s account of the First Olympiad 
An account of a speech made by Socrates 
A description of Caisar’s Roman legions 
A Roman bov’s school program for one day 
A Greek soldier’s account of the Battle of Marathon 
An account of a Greek play that you hai e seen 

5 Compare the Greek city-state with a city of to-day A graphic chart will be helpful 

6 Make one of the follow mg 

Model of a Roman house 

A drawing or picture showing the dress of the Greeks and Romans 
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A calendar like the one used m Caesar’s time 
A Greek temple — (model to be made from clay or soap) 

Models or pictures of the different orders of Greek architecture 

7 Have a story hour in w Inch each member of the class tells a Greek or Roman story either from 

mythology or from the man} hero stories that can be found 

8 As the history of both Rome and Greece are closely connected w ith the stories of their great men, 

it w ould be a good thing to make a galler} of great men of Rome and Greece Discuss with 
your class w horn } ou shall put m the galler}' 

9 As a remew divide } our class into tw o groups and w rite and give tw o plays, one of Greek hfe and 

one of Roman hfe or 

Haxe a debate to tn to decide which of the two nations contributed the most to our present 
civilization This is an especiall} good topic for debate because their contributions were 
different 

Medieval History 

CHARLEMAGNE AS EMPEROR OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

I Forerunners of Charlemagne 

(A) Clovis — accepts Christian religion 

(B) The “Do Nothing Kings” 

H Reign of Charlemagne 

(A) Subiugation of the Saxons 

(B) Irn asion of Italy by the Pope’s request 

(C) Defeat of Moors and capture of Spam north of Ebro nver 

(D) Coronation as “Emperor of the Romans” by Pope Leo III at St Peter’s Church 

(E) Division of his kingdom into counties 

(F) Interest m education 

i Founding of schools — the Palace School — Alcuin, teacher from abroad 

(G) Improx ements under Charlemagne 

1 Building of roads and churches 

2 Building of canal connecting Rhine and Danube 

3 Establishment of a mint 

III Death of Charlemagne 

(A) Division of his kingdom into three parts 

IV Crow ning of Otto b} the Pope 

(A) The beginning of the “Holy Roman Empire ” 

Page References — The New V onder World 
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Charlemagne’s Empire (map) Vol II, 55 
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THE COMING OF THE VIKINGS 
I Their place in European history 

(A) Practice of piracy 

(B) Siege of Pans 

(C) Land given to Rollo by the Franks 

1 Founding of Normandy 


Page References — Tiie New Wo\der World 
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SPREAD OF MOHAMMEDANISM 
I Beginnings of Mohammedanism 

(A) Mohammed’s life 

(B) The Koran 

(C) Oath of allegiance to Islam 

II Spread of Mohammedanism to Africa 

III Invasion of Europe 

(A) Battle of Tours 

Page References — The New W'onder W'orld 
I-III Vol VII, Pages 57-^S 

THE CHURCH IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
I Missionary zeal of the early Christians 
II Christianity the Universal Church of the Middle Ages 

III Organization of the church 

IV Hermits of the early church 

(A) Growth of monasteries under Benedict 

1 Life in a monastery 

2 Value of monasteries to civilization 

V Growth in wealth and power of the church during the Middle Ages 

Page References — The New W’onder World 

I-V \ ol \ II Page* 64-66 
Vol I\ , Pages 234-250 
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THE CRUSADES 

I Capture of the Holy Land by the Mohammedans 
H Invasion of Asia Minor bj the Turks 
HI Enthusiasm for the Crusades 

TV Taking of Jerusalem by the Christians under Count Ra}Tnond 
V The Royal Crusade, led bt Richard the Lion-hearted 
VI Results of the Crusades 

Page References — The New W onder V orld 

I-VI 1 ol A II, Pages 59-63 
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PAGE 

Crusaders m the Hoi} Land (color) frontispiece 

The Crusades 59 

Charging a Tower 61 

Frederick Barbarossa 63 


MEDIEVAL TRADE 

I Waj s and means of travel 
H Danger from robber barons 

HI Effect of Crusades on trade 

IV Grow tli of the seaports of Itah — Venice, Genoa 

V Formation of the Hanseatic League 
(A) The Novgorod Fair 

VT Grow tli, and then decline of the League 

Page References — The New tt onder World 
I-VI t ol t II, Pages 67-70, 13S 

FEUDALISM 

I Classes of people m the Middle Ages 

II Life on a manor 

III Life in a castle 

IV Knighthood 


Page References — The New tt onder World 
I-IV t'ol VII, Pages 71-73 
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THE RENAISSANCE 

I Influence of the Crusades 

II Revival of art, literature, science, and education 

III Beginnings of the native languages 

IV The arts during the Renaissance 

(A) Influence of the guilds 

(B) Miracle and mystery plays 

(C) Interest in painting and sculpture 

(D) Development of a new type of architecture 
V Interest in science 

(A) Beginning of true scientific thinking 
i Work of Roger Bacon 

Page References — The New Wonder World 

I-V Vol I, Pages 262, 265-269 
Vol IV, Pages 244-250 
Vol V, Pages 244-247, 277-297, 306-^47 
Vol VII, Pages 74-76 

CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE TURKS 
I Spread of Ottoman Turks into Europe 

(A) Strength of Constantinople 

(B) Siege and plunder by the Turks 

(C) Mohammedan Crescent put in place of Christian Cross 

Page References — The New Wonder W'orld 
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Medieval History 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Elementary Grades 

1 Do you think that Charlemagne was a good ruler ? II In ? 

2 If you had hoed in the Middle lgcs how would your life have been different than it now is ? 

3 Make a list of all the inventions and new ideas that were added to maids learning during the Renais- 

sance Decide which have been of the most benefit to mankind 

4 Can you explain how the Ciusadcs indncctly influenced the civilization that grrw up in the 1 Icditcr- 

lancan countries ? 

5 If you were an artist whv would sou have been fortunate to have Incd during the Middle 1 ges ? 

6 What leal purpose did knighthood sene m the development of the civilization of the Middle I gcs ? 

7 hind all you can about manor life TI ould you have enjoyed living on a manor ? 
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PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Upper Grades 

1 Can you explain this statement “Christianity was a bridge between the ancient and the modern 

world ?” 

2 How did it happen that the Pope of Rome could call Charlemagne to Rome and crown him emperor ? 

3 Compare the Christian and Mohammedan beliefs 

4 Compare the hfe of a Roman slave and that of a serf on a manor Compare the life of a slave in the 

South before the Civil War with die serf of the Middle Ages ? 

5 What were the real causes of the downfall of feudalism ? 

6 What were guilds ? Do we have anything similai to guilds in our present civilization ? 

7 Why do you suppose the Norseman was willing to leave Ins home and wander as far south as he did? 

8 Study the location of Constantinople Trace its history Why has it always been a source of quarrels 

between the people of Ewope and Asia ? Find out something about it at the present tune 

9 Do you think we ai e justified in calling the tunc between the fall of the early Roman Empire and the 

Renaissance the “Dark Ages”? 

10 Compare the results of the invention of punting and the invention of gunpowder Which has been 

of the most benefit to the world? 

11 Why did men turn during the Renaissance to the fields of the aits and sciences? 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 On an outline map of the world show the follow mg 

Venice, Genoa, Rome, Constantinople, Morocco 

Routes of the Hansa merchants, and important Hansa toivns 

Medieval trade routes between the countries of Asia and Europe 

2 Draw the plan of a manor 

3 Build a castle and a moat 

4 Make a series of cartoons showing different causes of the dow nfall of feudalism 

5 Read some of the stories of King Arthur as told in Malory’s “ Morte d’ Arthur ” and then read the 

same stories m Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King ” 

6 There is a w ealth of literature and stones connected v ith this period in history Read some of 

them 

7 Make a picture or cartoon showing the results of the Crusades 

8 Collect matenals for a book on the Renaissance for your school library 

9 Divide your class into groups, each choose a topic to study and present m some original way to 

the class 

ro As a review write and present a play on hfe m the Middle Ages 
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Modem European History 

ITALY 

I Political condition of Italy about the year i860 
II Invasion by Napoleon 

III Work of Mazzim for unification of Italy 

IV Revolt of Prince Charles Albert against Austria 

V Leadership of Camillo di Cavour 

(A) Recognition of Piedmont by nations of Europe 

(B) Plot with Napoleon to drive Austria from Italy 

(C) War with Austria 

1 Beginning of unification of Italy 

VI Garibaldi’s work for unification of Italy 

(A) Garibaldi’s record as a soldier 

(B) Leadership of Sicilians 

(C) Joining of forces with King Victor Emmanuel 

(D) Annexation of Kingdom of Naples 

1 Proclamation of Emmanuel as King of Italy 

VII Italy under Victor Emmanuel II 

(A) Ally of Prussia in war \\ ith Austria 

(B) Securing control of Rome 

1 Pope’s retirement to Vatican 

(C) Unification of all Italy 

VIII Italy at the outbreak of the World War 

(A) Breaking of agreement with Germany 

1 Ally of England and France 

(B) Growth of radical ideas 

IX Dictatorship of Benito Mussolini 

(A) Establishment of Fascist State 

(B) Policy of territorial expansion 

(C) Ally of Germany m World V ar II 
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Guiseppc Garibaldi \ ol \ II ^4 

The Histone Meeting Between Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi Vol VII S5 
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GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 
I Rulers of Germany from 1440 to 1713 
(A) The Hapsburg Emperors 

1 Frederick III 

2 Maximilian and the \nnexation of Hungarj and Bohemia 

3 Thirty Years’ War 
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(B) The Hohenzollems 

1 Union of Brandenburg and Prussia 

(a) Berlin as capital 

(b) Leadership of German states by Austria and Prussia 

2 Rule of Frederick William I 

3 Reign of Frederick the Great 

(a) Proclamation of Marie Theresa as ruler of Austria 

(b) Seizure of Silesia 

(c) Se\ en Years’ War 

n Congress of Vienna 

(A) Policies of Mettemick 

(B) Representatn es attending 

1 Kings of 

(a) Prussia (c) Wurtemberg 

(b) Bavaria (d) Denmark 

2 Emperors of Austria and Russia 

3 Wellington of England 

4 Talleyrand of France 

(C) Establishment of the Quadruple Alliance 

i Members 

(a) Prussia (c) England 

(b) Austria (d) Russia 

III Overthrow of Mettemich 

(A) Spread of re\ olution 

(B) Leadership of Louis Kossuth, Hungary 

(C) Students’ not in Vienna 

(D) Escape of Mettermch to London 

IV Re\ olt of Hungary 

(A) Appointment of Kossuth as President 

(B) Help of Slai s for Austna 

r Hungarians’ defeat 

V Prussian Re\ olts 

(A) Constitution of 1S49 

(B) William I s clash with the Chamber of Deputies 

1 Appointment of Otto \ on Bismarck as leader of military 

W Bismarck’s Pohcies 

(A) Conflict with Parhament 

(B) Attempt to control all of Germany 

1 War with Denmark 

2 War with Austna 

(C) Conflict v ith Napoleon 

1 Franco-Prussian War 

(a) Extension of confederation to all German states 

(D) Seizure of Alsace and Lorraine 

1 Battle of Sedan 
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(E) Proclamation of King William I 

i Appointment of Bismarck as Chancellor 

VII Kaiser William II and World War I 

(A) Retirement of Bismarck 

(B) Imperialistic policies of the Kaiser 

(C) Defeat of Germany in World War I and eule of William to Holland 
VIII Germany under Hitler 

(A) Rise to power of Nazi Party 

(B) Annexation of Austria and Czechoslovakia 

(C) World War II 

Page References — The New \\ o\nnn World 
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r redcnck the Great 
Prince von Mettcrnich 
Kaiser William II 
Adolf Hitler 

FRANCE 

I Political condition in the middle of the 15th century 

(A) Rule of Louis XI 
II Invasion of Italy 

(A) Leadership of Charles VII, Louis XII, and Francis I 

(B) Valor of Chevalier Bayard 

III Religious Wars 

(A) Leadership of King Henry of Navarre 
1 Change to Catholicism 

IV Reign of Marie de Medici 

(A) Richelieu as chief minister 
V Mazzim as advisor to Queen Anne 
(A) His death 
VI Rule of Louis XIV 

(A) Warlike policies 

(B) Extravagances 

(C) Condition of French people 
VII Reign of Louis XV 

VIII Rule of Louis XVT 

(A) Forced meeting of Estates General (B) Storming of the Bastille 

1 Mirabeau (C) The march on Versailles 

2 Forming of National Assembly (D) Executlon of Louis X VI 

(a) The Tennis Court Oath 

3 Refusal of Third Estate to adjourn 
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IX The Reign of Terror 

X Making of a new constitution 

(A) Rule of the Directory 

i Napoleon Bonaparte leader of army 

(B) Deposition of Director)' by Napoleon 

(C) Warfare of Napoleon 

1 Banishment to Elba 

(a) Escape, and usurpation of throne 

2 Defeat at Battle of Waterloo 

(a) Banishment to St Helena (b) Napoleon’s death 

XI Dei elopment of a stable go\ emment 

(A) Charles V’s conflict v. ith the Chamber of Deputies 

(B) Reign of Louis Philippe 

(C) Proclamation of second French Repubhc 

(D) Ini asion of Pans by the Germans 

(E) Proclamation of the third French Repubhc 

i Constitution of 1875 

XH Fall of the Third Repubhc m World War II 

Page References — The Xew Wonder W orld 
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Castle of Carcassonne, Southern Trance 
On the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
Mane Antoinette Going to the Guillotine 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

I Political divisions of Spam at the beginning of the 15th century 

(A) Castile (C) Eastern Portugal 

(B) Aragon (D) Granada 

H Union of Castile and Aragon 

(A) Marriage of Isabella and the Prince of Aragon 

1 Coronation of Isabella as Queen of Castile 

2 Coronation of Ferdinand as Ring of Aragon 

(B) War u ith the Moors 

1 Fall of Granada 

HI Age of exploration and discox er\ 

(A) Leadership of Prince Henry, the Navigator 

(B) Vo} age of Columbus 

(C) Vo) age of Vasco da Gama to India 

(D) Vo} age of Magellan’s crev, around the u, orld 

(E) Conquest of Mexico by Cortes 
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(F) Conquest of Peru by Pizarro 

(G) Control of the world by Spam and Portugal 
IV Union of Spam and Portugal 

(A) Marriage of Queen Isabella’s daughter to the king of Portugal 

(B) Defeat of the Spanish Armada 

(C) Winning of independence by the Netherlands 

(D) War between Spam and Portugal 

(E) Loss of power by both Spam and Portugal 
V War of the Spanish Succession 

VI Decline of Spanish and Portuguese power 

(A) Ally of France in the Seven Years’ War 

i Loss of all claims in North America 

(B) Battle of 1 rafalgar 

i Defeat of Spanish 

(C) Invasion of Napoleon 

(D) Loss of South American colonies 

1 Work of Simon Bolivar 

2 Independence for South American colonies 

(E) Revolution in Mexico and Spanish Central America 

(F) Annexation of Philippines and Porto Rico by the United States 

(G) Granting of independence to Cuba 

VII Portugal and Spam in the Twentieth Century 

(A) Growth of Portugal as a republic 

(B) Non-participation of Spam in World War 

(C) Dictatorship of General Primo de Rnera in Spam 

(D) Exile of King Alfonzo XIII 

i Alcala Zamora as first president of the republic 

(E) Civil Y r ar in Spam 

1 Manuel Azana elected president 

2 Opposing forces led by General Francisco Tranco 

3 Effect on the peace of Europe 
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Volume IV — Continued 


The Death of Magellan 

PAGE 

24 

Vasco Da Gama 

36 

Vasco Da Gama and His Fleet 

37 

Balboa Sees the Pacific 

38 

Fernand Cortes 

39 

Cortes Conquering the Mexicans 

40 

Francisco Pizarro 

4i 

Pizarro in Peru 

42 

Volume VII 

Columbus at the Com ent of Salamanca 

104 

Simon Bolivar, the “Liberator,” the Washington of South America 

no 


RUSSIA 

I Early history under the Muscovites 

II The Mongohan invasion 

(A) Leadership of Genghis Khar 

(B) Subjugation of the Russian people 

(C) Rebellion of Moscow 

1 Driving out of Turks 

2 Adoption of title of Czar by Ivan III 

3 Recognition as a European nation 

III Reign of Peter the Great 

(A) Story of Peter the Great 
(Bl Adoption of w estern customs 

1 Sending of young Russians to western countries for study 

2 Change in clothes u'orn 

3 Organization of national and local governments according to western examples 

4 Beginnings of shipbuilding and other industries 

5 Simplification of the Russian language 

6 Difficulties of making the change 

IV Reign of Catherine the Great 

(A) Continuation of pohcies of Peter the Great 

(B) Destruction of Poland 

(C) Acquisition of Crimea and Northern shore of the Baltic 
V Russia during the nineteenth century 

(A) War with Turkey over the Dardanelles and the Bosporus 

1 Siege of Sebastopol 

2 Charge of the “Light Brigade” 

(B) Commerce 

(C) Absolutism of monarchs 
VI Revolution of 1917 

(A) Causes 

(B) Abdication of Czar Nicholas 

(C) Setting up of provisional government 

(D) Deposition of leaders b}- Kerensky 
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(E) The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

1 Fall of the Kerensky government 

2 Leadership of Lenin and Trotsky 

3 Dictatorship of Stalin 

4 Organization of the Third International 

5 Attack by Germany in World War II 
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Volume VII 

The Podol, or Merchant Quarter, of Ancient Kiefl, or Kie\ , Russia 
Peter the Great rounding St Petersburg 
A Russian Battle Scene 
May Day Parade in Moscow 
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SWITZERLAND 

I Struggle against the Hapsburgs 

(A) Establishment of the Everlasting League 

1 Plundering of Hapsburg possessions 

2 Battle of Morgarten 

(a) Defeat of the Austrians 

(B) Union of five neighboring districts with the Everlasting League 

1 Battle of Sempach 

(a) Recognition of the Sw iss Confederation by the Austnans 
Independence for Switzerland 

n Establishment of Swiss Republic 

(A) Religious dissension 

(B) Treaty of Westphalia 

(C) Invasion of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy 

1 Battle of Morat 

(a) Defeat of the Burgundians 

(D) Increase of independent cantons 

(E) The Helvetian Republic 

x Change to Swiss Confederation by Napoleon Bonaparte 
(a) Recognition of independence b\ Congress of Vienna 

(F) Accession of Geneva and Neuchalel d'stncls 
III Switzerland as the home of the League of Nations 

Page References — The New Wonder World 
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THE NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 

I Political condition m the sixteenth century 

(A) Union of sex enteen small colonies 

(B) Reign of Charles V 

1 Efforts to unite with Spain 2 Abdication of Charles the V 

(C) Reign of Philip, son of Charles V 

Endeax or to restore Catholicism 

(a) Spanish Inquisition 

(b) Formation of the “Beggars” 

(c) Im asion of the Netherlands bx the Duke of Alva 

(d) Destruction of Catholic churches bx Protestants 

(e) Entrance of Spanish a run into the Netherlands 

1 Escape of William of Orange 

2 War of the Spanish Inquisition 

(a) Battles of Heiliger Lee and Jemnngen 

(b) Leadership of William of Orange 

(c) Siege of Haarlem, Naarden, and Leyden 

(d) Help of Queen Elizabeth 

(e) Continuance of fighting 

3 The Union of Utrecht 

4 Proclamation of independence 

5 Assassination of William of Orange 

6 Acknowledgment bx Spam of the independence of the Netherlands 

Et Dutch and English malry in the seventeenth centurj 

(A) Explorations of the Dutch East India Compan} 

(B) Passing of Navigation Acts by the English 

(C) War between England and the Dutch 

1 Surrender of New Amsterdam to the English 

2 Defeat of the Dutch nary 

HI War with England at end of eighteenth centur) 

(A) Causes (B) Capture of Dutch vessels by the English 

IV Loss of independence 

(A) Invasion by Prussia (B) Occupation of the “Lowlands” by France 

V The Dutch under France 

(A) Coronation of Louis Napoleon as king 

(B) Abolition of Kingdom of Holland 

(C) The Dutch and Napoleon at Waterloo 

(D) Coronation of William the I as King of Holland 

IT History of Belgium during this period 
VH Union of Belgians and Dutch m 1815 

(A) Difficulties of union 

(B) Declaration of Belgian independence 

(C) Establishing of a national go\ ernment for Belgium 

Vffl. The Netherlands and Belgium in World Wars I and H 
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SCANDINAVIA 


I Early history 
II Union of Kalmar 

(A) Dissatisfaction of Swedes 

(B) Revolt of Swedes 
III Swedish Independence 

(A) Gustavus Vasa 


IV Scandina\ia in European \ftairs 

(A) Gustaaus Adolphus 

1 Battle of Lut 'cn 

(B) Charles XII of Sweden 

(C) Norwaj transferred to Sweden 
V Norway becomes independent 
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ENGLAND 
Political History 

I Reign of Henry VIII 

(A) Advancement of Cardinal Wolse\ 

(B) Marriage to Catherine of Aragon 

1 Wolsey s disappro\al and dismissal 

(C) Appointment of Sir Thomas More as Lord Chancellor 

(D) Marriage of the king to Anne Bolean 

1 More’s disapproval 

2 More’s execution 

(E) Establishment of the Church of England 

II Reign of Edward 

III Question of succession to throne after Edward s death 
( \) Claimants 

x Princess Mary, daughter of Catherine of Aragon 

2 Princess Elizabeth, daughter of AnneBo!e\n 

3 Mar\ , daughter of James V of Scotland 
(B) John Dudley's influence 

1 Giving of crow n to Lad\ Jane Gra\ 

(a) Disapproa al of the people 
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(C) Crowning of Mary Tudor as queen 

1 Beheading of Lad}’- Jane Gray and husband 

2 Marriage of Queen Mary and Phihp II of Spam 

(D) Queen Mary’s efforts to restore the Catholic faith 

i Death of Queen Mary 

IV Reign of Queen Elizabeth 

(A) Restoration of Church of England 

(B) Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots 

(C) War w ith Spain 

1 The Spanish Armada 

(D) Extension of territory through exploration and settlement 

(E) Interest in literature 

V Accession of the Stuarts to the throne 

(A) Theory of the “divine right of kings” 

(B) Rule of Charles I 

x Signing of the Petition of Rights, 1628 

2 Dissolving of Parhament, 1629 

3 War v ith Scotland 

4 Conflict of the “Cavaliers” and “Roundheads” 

(a) Leadership of Oliver Cromwell 

I Organization of the “ Model Arm} ” 

II Capture of King Charles 

5 Question of what should be done with King Charles 

(a) “Pride’s Purge” 

I The Rump Parliament 

II Creation of the High Court of Justice 

(b) Trial and execution of King Charles 

VI Rule of Cromw ell 

(A) Proclamation of England as commonwealth 

(B) Subjugation of Ireland and Scotland 

(C) Conflict with the Rump Parhament 

VII Restoration of the Stuarts 

(A) Reign of James II 

1 Behef in Cathohcism and the “divine right of kings” 

(a) Petition of people to Queen Mary of Holland 

(b) Invasion of England by William of Orange 

(c) Attempt of James to flee to France 

(B) Reign of William and Mary 

1 Acceptance of “Bill of rights” 

(C) Reign of Queen Anne 

1 Union of England and Scotland 
VIII Union with Ireland 

(A) Conflict of Protestants and Catholics in Ireland 

(B) The long struggle for Irish Home Rule 

(C) The Irish Free State 

IX The British Commomvealth of Nations 
(A) The Westminster Statute 
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X Foreign Policy 

(A) In World Wars I and II 
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Oliver Cromwell 1 1 
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EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

I Interest in exploration and settlement in the 15th and 16th centuries 

II Acquisition of Canada 

(A) Discovery of by 

x The English 
2 The French 

(B) Exploration and settlement by the Trench 

(C) Struggle of the French and English for control 

1 War with the Trench 

(a) King William’s War 

(b) Queen Anne’s War 

1 Control of Xox a Scotia, Newfoundland, and Hudson Bax territorx by 
the English 

(c) King George’s War 

1 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 

(d) French and Indian War 

1 Treaty of Pans 

(D) Rule of the English in Canada 

1 Quebec Act 

2 Settlement by Tories from the colonies 

3 Low er and Upper Canada 

(a) Rex olt of Upper Canada 

(b) Act of Union 

4 Dex'elopment of fur trade 

5 Canada of to-day 

III Acquisition of India 

(A) Struggle of the French and English 

(B) Rule of Bntish in India 

(C) Leadership and work of Mahatma Gandhi in present-dax India 
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IV Acquisition of Australia and New Zealand 

(A) Exploration by the Dutch 

(B) Claims of Captam Cook for the British 

(C) Settlement of the English at Sydney, Australia 

(D) The Commonwealth of Australia 

(E) Development of New Zealand 

V Annexation of the Union of South Africa 

(A) Possession by the Dutch 

(B) Seizure of Cape Colony by the English 

(C) First conflict with the Boers 

i Annexation of the Transvaal 

(D) Second conflict with the Boers 

i Work of Gladstone in restoring peace 

(E) Growth of English population 

i Raids of Dr Jameson and Cecil Rhodes 

(F) The Boer War 

i Defeat of the Boers 

(G) Government of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 

i Union of South Africa 

VI Polar Activities 

(A) Ross and Franklin at the North Pole 

(B) Discovery of Victoria Land by Ross 

(C) Scott’s Quest of the South Pole 

VII Exploration of Africa by David Livingstone 

(A) Discovery of the Congo River 

(B) Discovery of Lake Nyanza 

(C) Opening up of Central Africa 

Page References — The New Wonder World 

I Vol IV, Pages 43-50 
II Vol VII, Pages 1 24-1 27, 292-300 

III Vol VII, Pages 128, Vol I, Pages 364-366, 373 _ 374 

IV Vol VII, Pages 130-131 

V Vol VII, Page 13 1 
VI Vol IV, Pages 64-75 

VII Vol IV, Pages 79-83 


Picture References — The New Wonder World 
Volume IV 

Among the Earliest Maps Made of the Gulf of Mexico and the Gulf of St Lawrence 

Sir Francis Drake 

Elizabeth Knighting Trancis Drake 

Henry Hudson and His Son Cast Adrift on Hudson Bay 
Captain Scott A pictorial record of his march to the South Pole 
David Livingstone 


Volume VII 

Celebrated Pathfinders of Former Times 

One of the Mam Streets of Cape Town, South Africa 
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MODERN HISTORY OF CANADA 
I Discovery and early history 
II Naming of Canada 

III Development of self-government 

(A) North American Act 

1 Formation of the Dominion of Canada 

(B) Work of Sir John MacDonald 

1 Stabilization of the Dominion 

2 Building of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 

IV Organization of the present government 

(A) Governor-General from the British Isles 

(B) Prime Minister 

(C) Parliament 

1 Senate 

2 House of Commons 

(a) Balance of power 

(D) Supreme Court 

(E) Privileges of the Canadians 

1 Law 7 making 

2 Collection of taxes 

3 Sending of diplomatic representatives to Washington 
V Part taken by Canada m World Wars I and H 

VI Launer as Prime Minister 

(A) Development of natural resources 

(B) Furthering of better relations between the United States and Canada 

1 Reciprocity issue 

(C) Part in Diamond Jubilee in England 

(D) Opposition to conscription during the w ar 
VH Death of Launer m 1917 

VIII Comparison of the government of the United States and Canada 

Page References — The New W onder W orld 

I \ ol \ II, Pages 124-127 
II \ol \ II, Pages 202-206 
HI \oi IV, Pages 330-340 

Picture References — The New Wonder World 

Parliament Buildings, Ottawa \ol \ II Pa 

Sir W'llfrid Laurier \ol \ II, Pa 
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Modem Developments in China and Japan 

CHINA 

I Extent of China’s area and population 

II Early history 

(A) Age of civilization 

(B) High standard of early civilization 

(C) Invasion by Genghis Khan and Kublai Khan 

III Coming of the Europeans 

(A) Visit of Marco Polo 

(B) Trade with the Portuguese m the sixteenth century 

(C) Development of Dutch, Spanish, and English trade 

(D) War with England 

1 Ceding of Hongkong to the British 

(E) Second Chino-British war 

1 Chinese payment of indemnity 

IV War with Japan 

(A) Acquisition of Formosa by Japan 

(B) Payment of $100,000,000 to Japan 

1 Concessions to Europeans 

V Securing the “Spheres of Influence” and “Rights of Extraterritoriality” by foreigners 

(A) The Boxer Rebellion 

1 Defeat of the Chinese 

(B) Europeanizing of China 

1 Revolution, 1912 

VI Chma to-day 

(A) Progress toward modernization 

(B) Invasion by Japan 

Page References — The New Wonder World 

I-VI Vol VII, Pages 301-304, Vol I, Pages 357-560 
HI (A) Vol IV, Pages 5-9 
VI (A) Vol I, Pages 371-372 

JAPAN 

I Early history 

II Trade with Portugal, Spam, Holland, and England in the sixteenth century 

(A) Coming of missionaries 

(B) Closed-door pohcy 

III Opening up of trade with Japan by the United States under Commodore Perry, 1853 

IV Abolition of feudalism by Japanese 

(A) Reign of Mutsu Hito 

1 Signing of the “Charter Oath” 
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V Chino-Japanese war 

(A) Causes 

(B) Victory for Japan 

1 Securing of Formosa 

VI Russo-Japanese war 

(A) Causes 

(B) Victory for Japan 

1 Acquisition of Port Arthur and the island of Sakhalin 

2 Evacuation of Manchuria by Russia 

VII Annexation of Korea, 1910 

VIII Japanese Imperialism in the Tar East 

(A) Acquisition of Kiachow 

(B) Securing of sovereignty over Shantung 

(C) Establishment of Manchuhuo as a puppet state 

(D) Invasion of China 

(E) Berhn-Rome-Tokyo Axis 

(F) Domination of French Indo-China 

IX Japan in World War II 

(A) Attack on Pearl Harbor 

(B) Seizure of the Philippines 

(C) Occupation of Thailand and Burma 

(D) Seizure of Malay States and Singapore 

(E) Seizure of various islands in the East Indies 

(F) Sea and air battles 


Page References — The New \\ onder ored 
I-IX \o\ VII, Pages 305-30S, aSo-^Sa, t ol I, Pages 360-363 
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United States History 

DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION 

I Events in the Old World that led to the disco\ ery of the New 

(A) The Crusades 

(B) Marco Polo’s tiavels 

(C) Growth in travel and trade with the East 

(D) Changes in conceptions of the geography of the w orld 

1 Ancient ideas 

2 Change in ideas during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries — the Renaissance 

3 Maps and map makers 

(E) Beginnings of the use of maritime instruments 

1 Compass 

2 Astrolabe 

(F) Discover}^ of the art of “tacking” 

(G) Search for a new" route to the East 

1 Cutting off of trade routes by Turks 

2 Christopher Columbus’ search for new" route 

3 Interest of Prince Henry, the Navigator, in search 

4 Rounding of “Cape of Good Hope” by Bartholomew Diaz 

5 Vasco da Gama’s lourney to India 

II First exploration and discoveries in the New World 

(A) Northmen’s adventures on the “sea of Darkness ’ 

1 Leif the Lucky’s wanderings 

(B) Discovery of a new continent by Columbus 

1 First land claimed for Spain 

(C) Naming of America 

(D) Three further voyages of Columbus to the New World 

III Activities of different European nations m the New" World 

(A) Spanish 

1 Ponce de Leon reaches Florida 

2 Balboa sees the Pacific Ocean 

3 Cordova discovers Yucatan 

4 Cortes conquers Mexico 

5 Spain settles in the West Indies 

6 Magellan’s fleet circumnavigates the world 

7 Pizarro conquers the Incas of Peru 

8 De Soto discovers the Mississippi Rn er 

(B) Enghsh 

1 The Cabots clami New foundland for England 

2 Spam and England become rivals for land m the New World 

3 Drake and HawLms prey on Spanish ships 

4 Drake sails around the world 

5 Enghsh navy defeats the Spanish Armada 

(a) England becomes “Mistress of the sea” 
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(C) French 

1 Cartier and Champlain explore the St Lawrence region 

(D) Dutch 

1 Hudson, an Englishman, explores New York harbor 
(a) Claims it for the Dutch East India Company 


DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION 
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IV, Pages 24-26, 295-296 


(B) 
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IV, Pages 14-18, 32-54, Vol VII, Page 106 


(C) 

Vol 

IV, Pages 32, 34-35 

HI 

(A) 
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IV, Pages 20-24, 37-42, \ ol \ II, Pages 106-10S, \ ol I, Page 151 
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Picture References — Tun New Wonder World 
Volume I 

The Turtle that Supports the World 
Ancient Ideas of the Earth 
Apollo Driving His Sun Horses 
A Twelfth Century Picture of the Earth 
Atlas Supporting the Earth 
Astronomers and Observatories of Olden Times 
The Spinning Earth on Which We Live 
Columbus and the Moon’s Eclipse 

A Stud} of the Constellation I igures Pictured b} the Ancients 

The Great Star Gazers 

The Ancient Observator} at Peking 

Volume IV 

Ptolem} 's Map of the World, A D 150 
The “Dauphin” Map of the World 
Marco Polo, Trom an Old Print 
The Brothers Polo Leavung Home 

Marco Polo at Tcast of Kublai khan in His Palace in Peking 

Marco Polo in China 

Kubl u khan Equips A Tleet 

Marco Polo Lands at Ormuz 

Hie Bo} Columbus 

Columbus Landing on the Island of San Salvador 

The Admiral’s Map, Trom the Strassburg Ptolcmv of 151., 

\ erv Old Print of a Caravel 
Columbus Runs the Ships Aground 
The Columbus Monument in Genoa 
Columbus and His Vov ages 
The Pinta and the Nma 
Magellan’s Ship 

Magellan Puts John of Cartagena in the Stocks 
Hie Death of Magellan 
A I lcet of Viking Ships 
Statue of I eif 
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Volume IV — Continued 

The World as it Was Known up to 1776 (Map) 

The Pillars of Hercules, As an Ancient Geographer San Them 
The Natn es Found bj Columbus, and the Colonv of Isabella 
Amerigo Vespucci 

Columbus’ Letter Telling of His Discoierj (Facsimile) 

A espucci’s Letter (Facsimile) 

A espucci’s Disco \ en of America 

A'asco da Gama 

Departing from a Spanish Port 

A asco da Gama and His Fleet Setting Sail for India in 1497 

Balboa Sees the Pacific 

Fernand Cortes 

Cortes in Mexico 

Francisco Pizarro 

Earliest Map of Peru 

Pizarro m Peru 

The Carax els of De Soto 

Jacques Cartier, Founder of New Trance In America 
Earliest Maps of Gulf of Mexico and Gulf of St Lawrence 
Sir Francis Drake 
Elizabeth Knighting Drake 

Henry Hudson and His Son Adrift on Hudson Ba\ 

Champlain’s Fight With the Iroquois 

Volume VII 

The Crusades 
Charging a Tower 

The Pont A'alentre — Cahors, France 
Columbus at the Coment of Salamanaca 
The “Santa Maria” 

Landing of the First AA’hite Man 


Story References — The New A\ oxder AVorld 


How Columbus Got His Supper 

A ol 

I, 

Page 

43 

The March of Science 

Vol 

I, 

Page 

259 

The Story of Columbus 

A r ol 

IV, 

Pages 

11-1S 

The AA’atchword of Columbus, The Dauntless 

A ol 

IV, 

Page 

19 

Storj of Leif, the Ah king 

Vol 

IV, 

Pages 

24-26 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Elementary Grades 

1 The hardships of crossing the Atlantic in 'he fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 

2 Exploration of the present time 

3 How Columbus received help for his voyage 

4 Why people were afraid of the “Sea of Darkness ” 

5 How to use a compass and astrolabe 

6 Why Columbus didn't reach the East Indies 

7 The effect of man’s curiosity in broadening knowledge 

(a) What have you discovered through curiosity? 

8 What do you think would have happened if explorers hadn t reached this continent 

in the fifteenth century? 

9 How each explorer helped his country gain a foothold </? America 

10 What contributions to man’s learning were made during this period? 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Upper Grades 

1 How did the period known in history as the “Renaissance” pave the way for the discovery of America? 

2 Why was Asiatic trade so important to Europeans? 
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3 Explain llie importance of each of the following in furthering exploration 

(a) Use of compass and astrolabe 

(b) Making of maps and globes 

(c) Tacking 

4 Why were Portugal and Spain the leaders in early exploration, rather than England and France? 

5 Why did Italy and Germany take no pari in exploration at this time ? 

6 Explain the importance m tins period of each of the following 

(a) Marco Polo (d) Amerigo 1 espucci 

(b) Prince Hewy (e) Sir Francis Drake 

(c) Queen Elizabeth (f) Jacques Cartier 

7 Why was the defeat of the Spanish Armada one of the “Great Moments” m history? 

8 How did the geogi aphy of the New World make it especially desirable to be the home of a great nation? 

9 Can you justify each of the following 

(a) Naming of America 

(b) Cortes' conquest of Mexico 

(c) Pizarro's treatment of the Incas 

(d) Sir Fiancis Drake's war on Spanish ships 

io Upon what did each of the following countries base their claims m the Ncu II arid? 

(a) England (d) Holland 

(b) Fiance (e) Portugal 

(c) Spain 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 

I On an outline map, or on one that you make, print in and color the follov mg 

1 Early trade routes to the East 

2 The Red, Black, and Mediterranean Seas 

3 China, Japan, and India 

4 Spain, England, France, Portugal, and Holland 

5 Route of the first voyage of Columbus 

(a) San Salvador 

6 Routes of Magellan and Sir Francis Drake 

7 Region conquered by Pizarro 

IT On an outhne map of North America print in and color the following 

1 Discoveries of the Cabots 

2 Cartier’s explorations 

3 Florida 

4 Henn Hudson’s explorations 

5 The Mississippi, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, and St Lawrence Rixers 

6 Region of Coronado’s “Sexen Cities” 

7 Mexico 

III Make an attractixe map of the world as people thought of or knew it before Columbus’ time 

IV In order to get a feeling for time, start a time record There are manx interesting v nxs to do 

this, such as the use of a clock, ladder, circle, etc It can be class or indixidual v ork Pic- 
tures, preferablv those drawn bx x ourself, add to its nttrnctixeness Trx to make xours ->s 
original as possible Here is a suggestion 
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Draw a horizontal line and mark off m periods of fifty j ears, beginning at 1000 a d , 
which is about the time that Leif the Lucky discox ered “ Vineland the Good ” It will be 
easier if you call one mch twenty -fi\ e x ears Your class might decide w hat the important 
events are for this period Save jour time hne to use as you study the growth of the 
Umted States through its history 

V One of the follow mg 

1 An imaginary account of Marco Polo s tm\ els 

2 An imaginary discussion between two merchants when the Red and Black Seas were 

closed b\ the Turks 

3 The log that might have been kept bj the “Santa Maria’ 

4 An imaginary letter by Ponce de Leon to a relative m Spam 

5 A Spanish sailor’s account of the defeat of the Spanish Armada 

(Be sure to stay close to true historical detail and style m the abo\ e wTiting) 

"\T Prepare one of the following 

1 A map in claj or flour and salt of the pin sical features of North America 

(a) Show important explorations 

2 A collection of pictures of the period, mounted and labeled for a scrapbook on the historj 

of the United States 

3 A senes of pictures or cartoons show mg the important e\ ents in the story of exploration 

and discovers 

4 A special report for x our class on one of the following 

(a) Pnnce Henry, the Navigator 

(b) Elizabethan Sea Dogs 

(c) How the Winds Helped Columbus 

(d) Story of the Incas 

(e) How the Indians Got Their Name 

5 A dramatization covering anj part or event m this penod, such as Columbus at the 

Court of Spam, The Crusades, and Hudson’s arm al m New 1 ork harbor 

(a) This could be done by dividing into groups and each group making one scene 
or one play It could also be a whole class or individual proiect 

6 A stors of exploration that a ou hax e read This need not be of this penod and should 

preferably be one with w Inch your class is not familiar 

(a) You could have a story hour for sharing these stones 

Suggestions for Teachers 

1 A worthwhile approach to this unit is through an interest in the present-day exploration 

This can be introduced through informal conversation, reading of magazine articles, news- 
paper clippings, books and stories, or the telling of stones 

2 Tell or read stones and poems about exploration A list of such stones from The New 

Wo>tder World can be found at the end of the subject matter outline of this unit Tou 
might also use selections from such books as “ Great Moments in Exploration ,” Boys 
Book of Exploration, ’ “ Westward Ho ,” and “Story of Columbus ” Encourage xour chil- 
dren to read as widely as possible in this field 

3 Be sure to work with your class to determine minimum essentials — dates, place names, 

names of persons, and histoncal terms and ex ents 

4 Be sure to make use of the pictures from The New t Woxder World cox r enng this umt 

hsted at the end of subject matter umt Discuss with children 
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5 Your backward survey might be a socialized recitation (reuew) based on the suggested 

problems at the end of the unit, or a dramatization or moving picture sliov ing the «tor\ 
of the period 

6 Test, preferably at the beginning of the unit, as veil as at the end, to determine growth 

7 The material in this unit can be used by classes stud} mg European background as well is 

those interested in United States History 


LIFE IN COLONIAL AMERICA 

I Dangers from the Indians 

II Homes of the colonists 

(A) Types of homes built 

(B) Furniture and utensils used 

(C) Clothing of the family 

III Occupations of the colonists 

(A) Differences in New England, middle colonies, and the South 

IV Religion and education 

(A) Kinds of churches built 

(B) Observance of the Sabbath 

(C) Persecution and intolerance of certain religious sects 

(D) Early schools 

x Free schools of 1647 

(a) Buildings used 

(b) Teachers 

(c) Books and curriculum 

(d) Social uses of schools 

V Social life of the people 

(A) Cooperative gatherings 

1 Husking bees 

2 Spelling matches 

3 Haying day 

4 Barn raisings 

5 Wolf drives 

(B) Regulation of conduct 

1 Law's controlling pastimes and amusements 

2 Punishment of offences 

3 Witchcraft in New England 


LIFE IN COLONIAL AMERICA 

Page References — Tiir Yi w Wondir World 
I \ ol \ II, Pages 1 76-1 Si 

Picture References — Tin Xi w W ondi p W on n 

In a New England Home \ol \ II Tici 17S 

In the Da\ 5 of Colonial \rts and Craft* (color) \ol II 'c r 1 
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SUGGESTED PROBLEMS — Elementary Grades 

1 If you had been a child in colonial days what things in colonial life would you have enjoyed? What 

things would you have found difficult 9 

2 If you had had your choice of living in one of the colonies which would you have chosen ? Why? 

3 How did the colonies defend themselves from the Indians ? 

4 Why were most social activities carried on in a gioup ? 

5 Where did most of the towns gioup up in the early colonies? Can you give icasons why? 

SUGGESTED PROBLEMS — Upper Grades 

1 How did life in the northern, middle, and southern colonies differ? How was it alike ? 

2 Can you justify the stud legulation of conduct practiced by the Puritans ? 

3 What is meant by “ fiee schools” in the United States? 

4 What arguments could a man living in the southern colonies have advanced to influence a man in the 

New England colonies to settle in the South ? 

5 Do you think the colonists' life in America was happier than that in Europe? Why? 

6 Do you find in life in colonial America the religious toleration that the colonists sought? 

7 Why did all the colonies encourage slavery 9 

S Can you give arguments to prove that colonial life was more conducive to a feeling of community 
spirit and patriotism than the life of to-day? 

9 What weie the contributions of the colonial period to our civilization? 
io How does a school such as you attend compare with schools in the colonies? 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 Build a model of one of the following 

(a) One of the colonial settlements (d) A ty pical New England town 

(b) A patroon estate (e) A colonial kitchen, bedroom, or parlor 

(c) A Southern plantation (f) A colonial church, or school house 

or 

2 Draw and paint one of the above 

(Be sure to examine pictures and read references to get the right idea, and draw or construct 
to a scale ) 

3 Collect all the colonial articles you can find in your home and neighborhood for a colonial exhibit 

4 Make something typically colonial such as a Horn book, a sampler, a colonial tool, a doll m Quaker 

or Puntan costume, etc 

5 Dramatize scenes from colonial life 

Suggestions to Teachers 

1 An approach to this unit could be made through the discussion of a colonial article such as a 

Horn book — such questions as “What use was made of the Horn book?”, “What reading 
was in it”, etc , can be discussed However, this unit should lead naturally from the previ- 
ous one and children will by this time probablv set their own problems 

2 As many stones of colonial life as possible should be read or told to the children and read by 

them 

3 If it is possible, a trip should be made to a museum to see colonial articles The American 
Wmg at the Metropohtan Museum m New York has matenal on colonial hfe 

It seems unnecessary to test for this unit as the review 7 survey at the end of the next unit 
will take care of this one 
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COLONIZATION AND SETTLEMENT OF THE NEW WORLD 


Peoples living on the continent before the white man came 

(A) Origin of the American Indian 


( 13 ) Names given to different tribes 


1 The Six Nations or Iroquois 


(a) Senecas 

(d) Oneidas 

(b) Mohaw'ks 

(e) Cavugas 

(c) Onondaguas 

(f) T uscaroras 

2 The Algonquins 


3 The Sioux or Dakota Indians 


(a) Winnebagos 

(c) Omahas 

(b) Poncas 

(d) Osages 

4 Chinook or Canoe Indians 


5 Pueblo Indians 


6 Eskimos 


7 The Mayas of Central America 


8 The Axtecs of Mexico 


9 The Incas of Peru 


(C) Differences among tribes 


1 Language spoken 


2 Activities 


(a) Plains Indians 

(e) Village or Pueblo Indians 

(b) W r oods Indians 

(f) Fishing Indians 

(c) Nomads 

(g) Agricultural Indians 

(d) Canoe Indians 


3 Clothing worn 


4 Types of shelter 


5 Customs and tribal life 



(D) General habits and customs of Indians 

1 Keeping records 

2 Telling time 

3 Use of wampum 

4 Use of ornaments 

5 Wearing of moccasins 

6 Use of baby boards 

7 Use of canoes 

S Keeping a campfire burning 
9 Life m an Indian home 

(E) Importance of prayer in the life of an Indian 

(F) Indian folklore 

(G) The Mayas of Central America 

r Origin of the Mayan culture 

2 Calendar of the Mayas 

3 Max an writings 

4 Mavans of to-da\ 

(H) The white man’s relations with the Indian 

r In colonial times 
2 1 o-da\ 
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II Rix air)' of England, France, and Spain for land in the New World 

(A) Samuel de Champlain, a Frenchman, explores regions of the St Lawrence, Penobscot, 

and Kennebec rivers 
t Discovers Acadia 

2 Establishes Mont Ro) al, non Montreal 

3 Founds Quebec 

(B) Fur trading posts are established at Mont Royal 

(C) Marquette and Joliet search for a “great mer ” 

r Explore the Wisconsin and Mississippi 

(a) Land along river i alleys is claimed for the French 

(D) La Salle explores the Mississippi Valle) from the Illinois River to the Gulf of Mexico 

1 Claims all land drained by Mississippi and its tributaries for I ranee 

2 Establishes missions along the Great Lakes 

(E) Spam establishes colonies in Yucatan, Mexico, and South America 

i Work of Don Pedro and Simon Boln ar 

(F) Settlements are made by the Spanish m Cahfornia 

(G) England establishes colonies along the eastern coast 

III English colonies in the Nev World 

(A) Virginia 

1 First attempts at settlement 

(a) Sir Richard Grenville’s expedition in 1585 

(b) Sir Walter Raleigh’s second expedition 

1 Birth of Virginia Dare 11 Disappearance of the “Lost Colony 

2 The London Compan) ’s settlement at Jamestov n 

(a) Hardships of first ) ear 

(b) Captain John Smith's arrival 

(c) Government under Captain Smith 

(d) Exploration and naming of “New England” b) Smith 

(e) Captain Smith’s return to England 

1 “Starving time” m the colony 

(f) Arrival of Lord Delaware 

(g) Important events of the ) ear r6i9 

I Arrival of women m the colony 

II Beginning of sla\ e trade 

m Establishment of House of Burgesses 

(h) Change to a Ro) al Colon) 

(B) New York 

1 Estabhshment of fur-trading posts on the Hudson 

2 Settlement of Albany 

3 Naming of New Amsterdam 

4 Purchase of Manhattan bv Peter Mmuit 

5 Government of colony by Peter Stuyvesant 

6 England’s claims to land 

(a) Surrender of Dutch to England 1664 

7 Spread of Dutch colonists along the Hudson and Mohawk River valleys 

(C) Plymouth 

1 Arrival of Mayflower at Pronncetown 

(a) Exploration of surrounding region (b) Encounters with the Indians 
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2 Settlement at Plymouth 

(a) Building of the colon} 

(b) Life during first winter 

1 Hardships 

n Dangers from the Indians 
in Work of Mjles Standish 

(c) The first Thanksgiving Day 

(d) Goternment of colon} 

l Signing of Mayflow er Compact 
n Appointment of John Can er as go\ ernor 
in Work of William Bradford 
iv Beginnings of Town Meeting 

(D) Massachusetts Bat Colony 

1 Dissatisfaction of Puritans in England 

2 Arrival of bands of Puritans in the New World 

3 Settlement of Puritans on Charles Ri\ er 

(a) Appointment of John Wmthrop as go\ ernor 

4 Removal from Charles River to Beacon Hill 

(a) Naming of colony 

(b) Building of houses and churches 

(c) Grow th of Boston 
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(E) Pennsylvania 

1 Persecution of Quakers m both the Old and New Worlds 

2 Leadership of William Penn 

3 Arrival of Penn m the New World 

(a) Building of the “City of Brotherly Love” 

(b) Relations of Penn with the Indians 

4 Coming of Germans and Scotch-Irish 

5 Grant of “Charter of Privileges” to colonists by Penn 

6 Work of Benjamin Franklin in the colony 


COLONIZATION AND SETTLEMENT OF THE NEW WORLD 

Page References — The New Wonder World 

I Vol I, Pages 314, 375-391 

(Bs) Vol I, Pages 308-309 

(G) Vol I, Pages 310-313 

II Vol IV, Page 50, Vol VII, Pages 108, 124, 125, 126 

HI (A) Vol VII, Pages 163-167 

(B) Vol VII, Page 167 

(C) Vol VII, Pages 16S-170 

(D) Vol VII, Pages 1 70-1 73 

(E) Vol VII, Pages 174-175 


Picture References — The New Wonder World 
Volume I 

The Cliff Palace at Mesa Verde (color) 

American Antiquities (color) 

Pueblos 

Temples in Yucatan 

Old Pottery Made by American Indians 

The Serpent Mound In Ohio 

Cliff Dwellings of New Meuco 

American Indians (color) 

Making Camp (color) 

Iroquois Long House 

Ojibway Houses 

Birch-Bark Canoe 

Plains Tepee, Made of Skin 

Haida House 

Dugout Canoe 

Pueblo Adobe House 

Eskimo Igloo 

Eskimo Kaiak 

Earth Lodges 

Seminole Home 

Bull Boat, Skm-covered 

Haida War Canoe 

Wikiup, an Apache Home 

Volume IV 

Chief Little Wolf (color) 

A Navajo Hut 

Volume V 

Crow' Indian Grandmother and Papoose (color) 

Indian Sledge 

Medicine Bag — Indian Dog 
Indian War Dance (color) 


facing 273 
facing 289 
30S 
3 11 

313 

314 
317 

facing 320 
facing 375 
375 
377 
37S 

379 

380 

381 

382 

3S4 

385 

386 

387 
38S 
389 

391 


facing 122 
219 


facing 107 
109 
no 

facing 140 
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Volume VII r ^ r] 

Chateau I'rontenac 12s 

Pilgnms Going to Church u>, 

Captain John Smith id; 

Pocahontas 1 6f> 

The Puritan 1 7 1 

William Penn, from the Oahlej murals 174, 175 

Indians on Horseback i 0 S 

Story References — The New Wonder World 

Indian Folklore Vol V, Pages 107-115, i.;-i.S, 1 jo-132 

The Captive of the Iroquois Vol IV, Pages iio-ii 0 
Navajo Prayer (poem) \ ol \ , Page 157 

Indian Myths Vol V, Pages 11S-121 

A Meeting of the Ages Vol IV, Pages 179-1S2 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS — Elementary Grades 

1 Make a list of leasons why settle) sfiom Europe came to America 111 the ijth century? II / v do people 

come to America to-day ? 

2 Why is 1619 an vnpoitant date in the history of Virginia 9 

3 Can you give icasons why the New England colonies met with more hardships than Penn's colons? 

4 If you had been leadci of a gioup of settle) s in the ijth century where would you ho vc located? II li\? 

5 Do you believe this statement is true The Indians lia<.c been heated fairly bv the white man? Ex plain 

6 If you had been living in New Amsterdam under Peter Sluy^csanl would you ha,c been willing to 

sin render to the English? 

7 What do we mean when we say that North America faces Europe? 

SUGGESTED PROBLEMS — Upper Grades 

1 How did the civilization of the Indians differ from that of the white man? How did that of the northern 

and southern Indians differ ? 

2 What has been the story of the while man’s relations with the Indian since the 16U1 ccnturx ? II hy 

were the Indians more f> icndly toward the French than the English? 

3 IIow did the geography of the New World influence the settlers and settlements? 

4 What conditions in the Old World were responsible for the migration to 1 mcnca? 

5 Explain the impoi lance of the French foothold in America 

6 Why do we speak of the “ t) tangular” trade of New England? 

7 Show how the “Spirit of Democracy ” was at work m the colonies from the earliest beginnings oj 

settlement 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 Read one or more of the follow ing 

Chief Standing Bear — “ People, the Sioux ’ 

Fairhe — “Stones of the Semmoles ’ 

Guerber — “The Stor) of the Thirteen Colonies” 

Haw thorne — “ Grandfather’s Chair” 

Longfellow — “The Courtship of Miles Standish ’ 

Meigs — “Master Simon’s Garden’ 

Perkins — “The Colonial Twins of Virginia” 

Prescott — “A Da\ in a Colonial Home ’ 

Seymour — “Indians lo-daj ” 

Singmaster — “Book of the Colonies” 
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2 Make a pictorial map shoving where different tribes of Indians were centered in North and 

South America 

3 Make a study of Indian names, legends, and remains in } our neighborhood 

4 Try to find out where Indians In ed near } our neighborhood If } ou live near an Indian resen a- 

tion, visit it 

5 Try ma kin g names for your classmates like the names the Indians had 

6 Make a senes of pictures showing types of shelter used by different Indian tnbes 

7 Read some Indian folklore and stones and hsten to some Indian music, if possible 

8 Make something typically Indian such as a pottery bowl, a wo\en blanket an arrowhead, a 

tepee, a totem pole, an Indian camp or village 

(a) This would make an excellent class project 
q On an outline map or one of y our ow n making, print and color m the following 

(a) Centers of May an, Aztec, and Inca civilizations 

(b) Region explored by Champlain 

(c) Jamestown 

(d) Fort Orange (Albany), Manhattan, and the Hudson Ri\er 

(e) Plymouth, Charles Rn er, and Boston 

(f) “ City of Brotherly Lo\ e ” 

(g) Providence, Baltimore, Charleston, and Savannah 

(h) St Augustine, Florida 

io Prepare one of the follow ing 

(a) A talk on what the U S go\emment is doing for the Indian to-day 

(b) An account of Colonel Lindbergh’s interest in American Indian civilization 

(c) An ad\ ertisement such as William Penn might have used to further immigration from 

German} , Ireland, and Scotland to America 

(d) A picture or drawing of Philadelphia as conceived by William Penn 

(e) A letter written by a Plymouth colonist telling his famil} in Scrooby, England, the story 

of the colon} ’s first w inter 

(f) A hst of French, English, Spanish, Dutch, and Indian place names m the Umted States 

(g) A dramatization or pla} of this period 

x Suggestions — William Penn’s treaty with the Indians, Landing of the Pilgrims, 
A New England Town Meeting 

(h) A senes of cartoons or pictures showing that many nationalities w ent into the making 

of America and that \anous motives influenced the settlers 
n Divide } our class into tw o groups and prepare arguments for a discussion on the following topics 

(a) Rehgious freedom w as the chief goal of the Colonists 

(b) “Amenca pro\ed to be a boardmg house” for the overflow population of Europe 

Van Loon 

(c) “ Colonizers had e\ er} thing to gam and nothing to lose” — Van Loon 

(d) To be a propnetor of a colony was a distinct advantage 

(e) The United States is justified in her treatment of the Indian 

Suggestions to Teachers 

1 An excellent approach to this umt is a discussion of present-da} immigration to the Umted 

States, “ Wh} do people leave their country ? ” Do } ou know people who have come from 
another countr} , or how man} of you hai e come from another country to Amenca? This 
can be mtroduced by a newspaper chppmg or story 

2 In the upper grades a discussion of the problem “How important to the grow th of civiliza- 

tion is immigration,” would make a very good approach 
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3 Encourage wide reading in this field 

4 If possible take your class to a museum where the> can see an Indian exhibit 

5 Familiarize your class with Indian music, dances, art, and folklore 

6 Work out minimum essentials with the group 

7 For a review survey, a series of stories told by different children representing the Indians the 

French, and different colonies would be interesting Gne an interesting drill on place 
names, historic terms, persons, and exents Include those from the first unit Children 
should be encouraged to help in making and gixing the drill 

STRUGGLE OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH FOR CONTROL OF THE CONTINENT 
I Causes of conflict 

(A) English claims 

(B) French claims 

II Indians’ part in conflict 
III The actual war 

(A) George Washington’s leadership 

(B) Wolfe and Montcalm at Quebec 

(C) Capture of Montreal by English 

(D) Treaty of Paris 

i English supremacy in territory east of the Mississippi and north of the Great Lakes 

Page References — The New Wondfk World 

I-m Vo! VII, Page 176 
III (a) \ol IV, Pages 11 j-i 15 

Picture References — The New Wondlr World 
Volume IV 

Washington on His Mission Into the Ohio Vallex 
The Crossing of the Allcghcnj Rncr 

SUGGESTED PROBLEMS — Elementary Grades 

1 Can you Hunk of reasons why the English defeated the French in the struggle for the continent ? 

2 What part did George Washington play m tlic struggle? 
i. Why do you think Braddock acted as he did? 

4 Do you think this was an iwpoitant cicnt in our history ? 

5 What part did the colonists lake m the war? What part did the Indians take? 

SUGGESTED PROBLEMS — Upper Grades 

1 IF//v uas the junction of the Ohio and Monoitgahcla Ruers a strategic point 7 

2 Do sou think it uas important that the English rather than the French won ll c struggle for control of 

the North \mcncan continent? 

3 Compare English and French colonization m the United Stales 

4 Do von think the French or English wen more justified ,n claiming ll eland in the 01 0 a!lc> ? I! / U 
t; T I hat important outcomes other than the direct tern s of the Tree's of Parts can so 1 suggest' 


p\cr 
1 14 

us 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 On your map of North America, prmt and color in the following 

(a) The Ohio, Monongahela, and Allegheny Rivers 

(b) Land claimed by the British 

(c) Land claimed by the French 

(d) Canada, Montreal, and Quebec 

(e) Fort Le Boeuf 

2 Continue your collections of pictures, and place e\ ents on time hne 

3 Write the note that George Washington might have carried to the French commander at Fort Le 

Boeuf, and his reph to Governor Dmwiddie 

4 Write an account of the English actn lties in the Ohio Valle} from the viewpoint of a French fur 

trader 

5 Write an account of the deaths of Wolfe and of Montcalm b} both an English and a French soldier 

6 Make a map showing North America after the French and Indian War 

Suggestions to Teachers 

1 One approach to this unit would be an informal discussion of such a problem as, “Why 

does England control Canada? ”, or, “ How man} have a lsited the French town of Quebec 
in Canada 1 2 3 4 5 6 ” 

2 Work out minimum essentials with class 

3 Test for grow th 

4 For rex lew , } our class might make a cartoon or a senes of cartoons showing the struggle of 

the French and English in America 


A Review Survey of the Whole Unit 

Smce this concludes an important period in our history it might be w ell to make a review 7 sum- 
mar} The members of the class should be encouraged to carrv out this project themselxes It 
might be a class or group or individual project Some suggestions follow 

1 Beginning a Histor} of the United States, this to contain letters, diaries, stones, information, 

pictures, cartoons, etc 

2 A. socialized renew using the time hne 

3 Se\ eral games renewing important places, persons, e\ ents, etc 

4 An exhibit of all w ork done and materials collected during the study 

5 A series of pictures or cartoons show mg important events of the period 

6 A pageant or play of the period Different groups could w r ork up different scenes such as 

“Columbus Discovering America,” “First Meeting with the Indians,” “William Penn 
Smoking the Peace Pipe with the Indians,” “Washington at Fort Le Boeuf,’ etc This is 
probabl} the best summary as it gix es the child a chance to use his information 
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STRUGGLE OF THE COLONIES FOR INDEPENDENCE 

I Reasons for disagreement of colonists and English 

II Events leading to actual rebellion 

(A) Passing of the Stamp Act 

(B) Issuance of “Writs of Assistance” 

(C) Speeches of Patrick Henry and James Otis 

(D) Massacre at Boston 

(E) Dumping of tea into harbor by colonists 

1 Closing of Boston port by King George 

(F) Convening of the “First Continental Congress” 

(G) Organization of the “Minute Men” 

(H) Skirmishes at Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill 

(I) Attitude of William Pitt and Edmund Burke 

III The revolt of the colonies 

(A) Work of the Second Continental Congress 

1 Adoption of the Declaration of Independence 

2 Appointment of George Washington as Commandcr-m-Chicf of the 

Continental army 

(B) Capture of Fort Ticonderoga bv Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold 

(C) Siege of Boston by Americans 

1 Evacuation by British 

(D) Attack on New York bv the British 

1 Execution of Nathan Hale as a sp} 

2 Washington’s retreat to New Jerse\ 

3 Abandonment of Philadelphia b> Congress 

4 Washington’s surprise attack at Trenton 

(E) Campaigns of Burgovne and Howe 

1 Plans for campaign 

2 General Howe’s attack on Philadelphia 

3 Burgovne’s recapture of Fort Ticonderoga 

4 Stark’s stand at Bennington 

5 Battles of Saratoga 

6 Burgoyne’s surrender 
(r) Winter headquarters of armies 

1 Washington at Valle} Torge 

2 British in Philadelphia 

3 Help of Robert Morris 
(G) Beginnings of the naxx 

1 Work of the “privateers ’ 

(a) Fame of John Paul Jones 

2 Battle of the Scrapts and Bonhomtnc Richard 
(II) War in the South 

1 English capture of Sa\annah 

2 General Cornwallis’ advance into North Carolina 

3 Maneuxers of Greene and Daniel Morcan 

4 Help from Lafaxette, a Frenchman 

5 Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktov n 
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(I) Treaty of Peace 

1 Activities of Jay and Franklin 

2 Terms of peace 


STRUGGLE OF THE COLONIES FOR INDEPENDENCE 

Page References — The New Wonder World 

I Vol VII, Page 182 III Yol VII, Pages 1S5-195 

II Yol VII, Pages 1S2-1S4 

Picture References — The New Wonder World 


Volume VII 


The Boston Tea Party (color) 

PAGE 
facing 1S3 

The Battle of Bunker Hill 
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Signing the Declaration of Independence 


185 

Declaration of Independence (Facsimile) 

186- 

-1S7 

A Map of Boston Harbor in 176S 


189 

The Spirit of ’76 (color) 

facmg 

190 

Washington Crossing the Delaware 


190 

At Washington’s Headquarters at Vallei' Forge 


i 93 

Mount Yernon 


i 9 S 
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PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Elementary Grades 


Why was Geoige Washington a good pa son to choose as leader of the colonial army ? 
What did the colonists mean when they said, “No taxation without representation 
Who woe the Tones and what pail did they play m the Revolution ? 

What weie Benjamin Fianklui's and Samuel Adams' services to then country 9 


If you had been hang on a plantation m Virginia when flic Revolution broke out, would you have been 
a Rebel 01 a Toiy ? Why 9 

What pait did each of the following play in the struggle foi independence ? 


(a) Patnck Heniy 

(b) Rich aid Henry Lee 

(c) Thomas Jejfei son 

(d) John Adams 

(e) Bonhomme Richaid 


(f) Robert M orris 

(g) Geoige Rogers Claik 

(h) John Paul Jones 
(1) Lafayette 

(j) Minute M en 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Upper Grades 

Show that dm mg the early yeai s of the struggle the colonists were intei ested in securing then “ rights as 
Englishmen," lathei than independence 

Why was the Stamp Act consideied to be unjust ? The government of the United States now uses such 
stamps on ceitain articles 

Piove that this statement is not ti lie “All the colonists were eager foi independence ” 

Why do we considei the Fust and Second Continental Congi esses epoch-making events? 

What effect do you suppose the execution of Nathan Hale had upon the Colonial at my ? 

Of what importance was each of the following during the struggle of the colonics foi independence ? 

(a) Committees of Coriespondence 

(b) Navigation Laws 

(c) Lexington and Concoid 

(d) Dedai ation of Independence 

(e) The Ohio Valley 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 On an outline map, or one vou make, show the following 

(a) Boston (f) Valley Forge 

(b) Lexington and Concord (g) Yorktown 

(c) Bunker Hill (h) Burgoyne’s line of campaign 

(d) Fort Ticonderoga (1) Boundaries of the colonies at the beginning of the w lr 

(e) Trenton (j) Boundaries of the United States in 17S3 

2 Write one of the following 

(a) The speech that James Otis might have made condemning the Stamp \ct 

(b) A letter from a “Committee of Correspondence” to the Second Continent 1! Congn.-- 

(c) A newspaper account of the framing and adoption of the Declaration of Indcpcndcnci 

(d) An account of the Boston lea Party by an eyewitness 

(e) An account of Cormvalhs’ surrender at Yorktown by a British soldier 

3 Do one of the following 

(a) Dramatize any part of the struggle, such as the Second Continental Congress or the 

Boston Tea Party 

(b) Make a series of cartoons showing the events that led to actual revolution 

(c) Make a cartoon showing that the colonists tried to secure reform before demanding in- 

dependence 

(d) Write the letter that Beniamin Franklin might have written to Lofovettc thanking him 

for his services to America, or the letter George Washington might have written to 
Robert Morris for the same purpose 

(e) Make a picture or cartoon show mg the results of the struggle 

4 Read 

(a) “At Concord Bridge,” Ralph Waldo Emerson 

(b) “Paul Revere’s Ride,” Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

( c ) “ A Boy of ’76,” Coffin 

(d) “A Girl of ’76,” Rmpe 

(e) “The Story of George Washington,” Lucv roster Madison 

5 For a backwaid sw ’ey you might 

(a) Dramatize the story of the struggle 

(b) Write the story to be added to vour book History 0/ the butted Stales 

6 Be sure to keep your time line up-to-date 

ORGANIZATION OF A NEW GOVERNMENT FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
I Origin of the Constitution 
II Earlier steps toward representative government 

(A) House of Burgesses in Virginia 

(B) Mav flower Compact 

(C) New England Confederation 

(D) Albany Plan of Union 

(E) Stamp Act Congress 

(F) First and Second Continental Congresses 

(G) Articles of Confederation 
III Making of the Constitution 

( \) Purpose of com enlion 
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(B) Famous delegates 

(C) Work of the com ention 

1 Questions to be decided 

(a) Representation 

(b) Taxation 

(c) Slaiery 

2 Compromises made 

IV Presentation of new Constitution to the people 

(A) Opposition of Patrick Henn. and Samuel Adams 

(B) Opposition m Massachusetts, Virginia, and New York 

1 Work of Madison. V ashmgton, Alexander Hamilton, and Patrick Henn 

(C) Addition of “Bill of Rights” as first ten amendments 
V Adoption of the Constitution 

VI Election of George Washington as first President of the United States 

(A) Selection of Jefferson and Hamilton as cabinet members 

(B) Work of Alexander Hamilton 

1 Restoration of credit in the United States 

2 Institution of “indirect taxes” through tariff 

3 Issuance of United States bonds 

(a) Payment of foreign and domestic debts 

ITT Rise of political parties 

(A) Causes of nse 

(B) Early parties 

1 Leaders 

2 Differences 

(C) Later and present political parties 


ORGANIZATION OF A NEW GOVERNMENT FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Page References — The Xew \\ onder V orld 


I I ol VII Page 197 

II ( \) \ ol MI Page 167 
(B) \ ol \ II Page 16a 
(E) \ ol \ II Page 1S2 
tF) \ol \ II, Pages 1 83-1 S5 


TIT \ ol MI Pages 107-108 
IV \ol I II, Pages 10S-200 
V \ ol MI Page 200 
VI \ol MI Pages 2 1 5-2 10 
VII \ ol MI, Page 219 


Picture References — The Xeyt V ovder V orld 
Volume VH 

PA.GE 


Drafting the Constitution J 9& 

Benjamin Franklin I II 9° 

‘ Ring, Ring for Libert\ ” (color) f ac ,! S 201 

Histone Philadelphia 201 

Our Presidents 202-205 

The Statue of Liberty 2 °-t 

Gilbert Stuart’s Painting of George Washington 216 

Gilbert Stuart’s Painting of Martha V ashmgton 217 
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PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Elementary Grades 

1 What were the Articles of Confederation? 

2 How does the Constitution of the L mted Stales provide for the making of lad s ai d l! c inter pre'n c <n / 

enforcing of them? 

3 What cities in the hinted States ha^c been the capital of the nation ? 

4 Why is it a good thing for the President to ha<.c a Cabinet? 

5 Explain that is meant by “tariff” Can you shod, how it works to-da\? 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Upper Grades 

1 Why was it necessary to adopt the Articles of Confederation ? 

2 TF/tV did these Articles pro^e inadequate for governing the co'onics ? 

3 Compare the Articles of Confederation and the Constitution as caoptcd m ipSS as to methods of taxi - 

lion, i eprescntation, making laws, etc 

4 Why was the question of representation a critical one ? 

5 How did the question of slavery affect the adoption of the Constitution? 

SUGGESTFD ACTIVITIES 

1 B\ means of a chart, graph, cartoon, or a series of pictures show the steps tint led to actual union 

of the colonists from the New England Confederation to the adoption of the Constitution 

2 By means of a chart show the stor\ of the administration of the first President of the l mted 

States 

(a) Use for a special report on “Washington as President ’ 

(b) Bring out the services rendered to the countrv b\ -\le\ander Hamilton 

3 Have a Constitutional Convention Carr y on the regular business of the comention as it was 

carried on in 1787 

THE GROWTH OF THE WEST AND THE EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES 
I First great strides across the Appalachian Mountains 

(A) Adventures of Daniel Boone 

1 Journey through the Cumberland Gap 

2 Early interest in the Indian hunting ground, ' Kentuckv 

3 Exploration of the wilderness 

4 Building and settling of Boonesborough 

(a) Danger from Indians under Chief Logan 

5 Spread of settlers into Kentucky 

(B) Followers of Daniel Boone 

1 Exploration of Tennessee b\ James Robertson and lohn Sevier 

2 Adv entures of Simon Kenton 

II George Rogers Clark’s conquest of the Northwest Tcrntorv 
(A) Journev down the Monomnhela and Ohio Rivera 

1 Capture of the Trench tov n Kaskashia 

2 Capture of the English fort A incenncs 

IB) Formation of Ohio Indiana Illinois Michigan, and \\ i=conain 
r Settlement of Ohio rxSS 
(a) Lite in the settlement 
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(b) Dangers from Indians 

1 Work of Mad Anthony Wayne 

(c) Grow th of the settlement 

(C) Tecumseh’s attempt to hold back the pioneers 

(D) Passing of the “Northwest Ordinance” 

III Purchase of Louisiana by Thomas Jefferson 

(A) Opposition to purchase 

(B) Effect on expansion of the United States 

IV Invention of the steamboat 

(A) Story of 

(B) Effect on migration to the West 

V Exodus of settlers into the valle\s of the Mississippi, Ohio and Alabama Rivers 

(A) Spread of slavery in these regions 

(B) Admission to statehood of Louisiana, Ohio, Alabama, and Mississippi 

(C) Missouri Compromise 

1 Maine a free state 

2 Missouri a slaxe state 

VI Dispute with England over the control of American commerce 

(A) Passage of the “Embargo Act” 

(B) Impressment of American sailors 

(C) Clay and his “War Hawks” 

(D) War of 1S12 

1 Failure of Americans on land 

2 Engagement of the Constitution and the Gucrriere 

3 Capture of the Chesapeake b\ the Shannon 

(al Death of Captain Lawrence 

4 Hartford Convention 

5 Peace of Ghent 

6 Results of the war 

7 Purchase of Florida bv the United States 

VII Lew is and Clark’s expedition to the Pacific Northw est 

(A) Journey up the Missouri from St Louis 

(B) Journey from St Louis to the Pacific 

(C) Pleroism of an Indian w oman Sacagaw ea 

(D) Exploration of surrounding regions 

(E) The journey homeward 

(F) Importance of the expedition 
VTII Completion of the Erie Canal 

(A) Effect on expansion of the United States 

(B) Effect on trade between East and West 
IX Grow th of railroads m the Umted States 

(A) Story of 

(B) Advantages o\ er canals and steamboats 

(C) Opening up of the West 
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X Further pioneering in the West 

(A) Zebulon Pike’s exploration of Colorado 

i Discovery of Pike’s Peak 

(B) “On to Oregon” migration 

1 Covered wagon traxel 

2 Dr Marcus Whitman’s leadership 

(C) Mormon settlement at Salt Lake City 

(D) John C Fremont’s exploration of the valley of California 

i Scouting of Kit Carson 

XI Dispute between United States and Mexico over Texas 

(A) Advance of early settlers into disputed Mexican territory 

(B) Death of David Crockett at the Alamo 

(C) Sam Houston’s victory at San Jacinto 

(D) Setting up of Texas as an independent state 
XII Annexation of Texas 

(A) Questions involved 

1 War with Mexico 

2 More slave-holding states 

(B) Annexation, 1845 

(C) Admission of Florida as a state 

XIII Enghsh-Amencan dispute over the Oregon territory 

(A) English claims 

(B) United States’ claims 

(C) Compromises 

(D) Making of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho 

XIV War with Mexico 

(A) Mexican claims 

(B) Claims of the United States 

(C) First bloodshed 

1 Indignation of President Polk 

2 Lincoln’s “Spot Resolutions” 

(D) Declaration of War 

1 Invasions of Zachary Tax lor and Winfield Scott 

2 Capture of Mexico Citx r by Americans 

(E) Treatx of peace 

(r) Making of California, Nex ada, Utah, Nexx Mexico, and \ri7ona 

XV The last advance 

(A) Opening up of California 

1 Discox erx of gold 

2 Tirst news of the discox erx 

3 Rush of the “fortx miners ” 

4 Life in mining camps 

5 Admittance to statehood 1S30 

(a) Compromise of 1S50 
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XVI Settlement of states of the Northwest Territory 

(A) Minnesota and Kansas 

i Migration of German element 

(B) Dakotas and Oregon 

i Migration of Norwegians and Swedes 

(C) Nevada, Arizona, Colorado, and Montana 

i Migration of miners 


THE GROWTH OF THE WEST AND THE EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES 

Page References — The New Wonder World 


I Vol VII, Page 231 X. \ ol 

II Vol VII, Pages 232-233 XI Vol 

in Vol VII, Pages 220-221 XII Vol 

IV Vol VII, Page 235, Vol I\ , Page 301 Xffl Vol 

VI Vol VII, Pages 225-227 XIV Vol 

VTI Vol IV, Pages 116-122, Vol \ II, Pages 222-224 XV Vol 

VHI \ ol IV, Page 316, \ ol VII, Page 236 XVI Vol 

IX Vol IV, Pages 1 23-1 25, 331-342 


VII, Page 236 
VII, Pages 237-241 
VII, Page 240 
VII, Page 240 
VII, Pages 240-241 
VII, Pages 241-242 
VII, Page 243 


Picture References — The New Wonder World 
Volume IV 


A Trail in a Western Can} on 
Bison Attached B> Wol\es 

Dahotah Indians Pla}ing Ball, or Lacrosse, as Seen B} Lewis and Clark 
Custer’s Last Ride 


Volume VII 


Thomas Jefferson 

Monticello, the Beautiful Virginia Home of Jefferson 
Sacagawea (color) 

Menu ether Lewis 
William Clark 

Olixer Hazard Perry at the Battle of Lake Erie 
The Constitution and the Guerricrc 
Daniel Boone (color) 

Pioneer Panel in the Nebraska State Capitol 
The Co\ ered Wagon (color) 

The Clermont , Robert Fulton’s Steamboat 
V Pioneer Group of the Period of “Westward March” 
The Story of Means of Travel 
The “Fort}-Niner” 
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Story References — The New Wonder World 
Thomas Jefferson’s Life, Vol VII, Pages 220-221 

Sacagawea, Heroine of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, Vol VII, Pages 222-224 
Custer’s Quarrel With Rain-in-the-Face, Vol IV, Pages 1 23-1 25 
Crossing the Colorado Desert, Vol IV, Pages 116-122 
The Pioneer (Poem), Vol V, Page 157 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Elementary Grades 

1 What was the teal sei uice of Darnel Boone to Ins country? 

2 What States later grew out of the count) y where Boone settled and hoed ? 

3 How did the ex flotation of Geoige Rogei s Claik add to the “ Westward Movement ? 

4 If you had been a pioneer child , would you 1 other have accompanied Clark on his trip through the 

Northwest Territory, or helped Darnel Boone Daze the “Wilderness Road”? 

5 How did the United States happen to buy Louisiana from the French ? 
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6 How did the use of steamboats , canals, and railroads help in the “II cst^ard Mo.cn cut ? 

7 What connection docs each of the following have with the “Westward Movement ' in t! c L i.itcd States* 


fa) Capline of Vincennes 

ff) 

A it Carson 

(b) Purchase of Louisiana 

(g) 

The hortx-iXmcrs 

(c) Zebulon Pike 

(h) 

Ponv Express 

(d) Lone Star Republic 

0 ) 

General Custer 

(e) Davy Crockett 

(3) 

Union Pacific Railroad 


8 What kind of life developed in these western settlements? 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Upper Grades 

1 Why were people willing to violC from the eastern coastal plains to the western wildirncss? 

2 How did the geogi aplncal conditions influence the location of settlements m the II isl? 

3 How did the United States Goicrnmciit encourage the II cstward Movement? 

4 What happened to the Indian during this period of -westward expansion? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 On a map place the following 

(a) Appalachian Mountains 

(b) Boonesboro 

(c) Tort Vincennes 

(d) Route taken bv Lew is and Clark 

(e) Route of the Erie Canal 

(f) Union Pacific and Northern Pacific Railroads 

(g) Alamo and San Jacinto 

(h) The Oregon Trail 

(1) The Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Rio Grande, Missouri Mississippi, and Colorado 
Rivers 

(j) Wilderness Road 

(k) Kaskaskia 

2 Read widely stories and poems about this period m our hislon 

3 Write 

(a) An original storj of covered wagon da\s or of the “Pon\ Express” 

(b) A newspaper article telling about the completion of the Union Pacific Railroad 

(c) An original poem about the pioneers 

4 Make a map or series of maps showing the gradual expansion of the United States \ pictorial 

one would be attractixe 

5 Build a pioneer settlement or a covered wagon trail 

6 As a backward survev you might 

(a) Make a moxang picture or plan a plax or pageant showing “Ihe Westward Moxement 

in America ” 

(b) Do the same for “Life During the Westward Moxement ” 


BOOKS FOR YOU TO READ 


Mice of Old \ incennee ” 1 honip=on 
“Darnel Boone and the \\ ildernc-s Road Bruce 
“Pioneers of the Old South West” Skinner 
“I etters of Polh the Pioneer ” Vida 
“Ox Team Daxs on the Oregon Trail " Meeker 


‘The White Indian Box Ncl-oa 
“The Box I ortx Niners XlcVeil 
“With Kit Carson in the RocI ice McNeil 
‘ Diantha s Ouesl Kmpc 
In Texas x ith Daxx Crocle,t XlrNc 1 
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CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
I Causes leading to conflict 

(A) Question of secession 

1 Work of Daniel Webster 3 Lincoln’s zeal for preservation of the union 

(a) Repl) to Hayne (a) Lmcoln-Douglas debate 

2 John C Calhoun’s opposition 

(a) Doctrine of States’ Rights (b) Doctrine of Nullification 

(B) Question of sla\ ery 

1 The abolition movement 

2 Repeal of the Missouri Compromise 3 John Brown’s raid 
II Election of Abraham Lincoln as President 

(A) Life of Lmcoln 

(B) Secession of South Carolina 

1 Formation of the Southern Confederacy 

(C) Lincoln’s call for volunteers 

(D) Declaration of a blockade of the southern ports 
m Civil War 

(A) Battle of Bull Run 

(B) Attempts of the Union forces to take Richmond 

(C) Engagement of the Monitor and the Mcrrnnac 

(D) Ulysses S Grant at Shiloh 

(E) Issuance of the “Emancipation Proclamation” 

(F) Battle of Gettysburg 

1 Leadership of Robert E Lee 

(G) Fall of Vicksburg 

1 Grant put m command of the Union forces 

(H) Grant and Lee at Richmond 

(I) Lee’s surrender at Appomatox Court House 

1 Gallantry of Grant and Lee 

(J) Assassination of President Lmcoln 

(K) Results of the war 

Page References — The New Wonder World 

I Ml VII, Pages 22S-230, 251 

II (\) ^ ol 1 II, Pages 244-249 

(B-D) Vol 1 II, Page 252 

HE Vol MI, Pages 252-253 


Picture References — The New V oxder World 

PAGE 
248 
25 ° 
25 


Story References — The New Wonder World 

Daniel Webster, Defender of the Union ^ VH, P a S e 228 

Abraham Lincoln ^ ol VH, Pages 244—249 


Volume Vu 

Lincoln, and His Son “Tad” 

Grant and Lee Arranging the Terms of Surrender of the Confederate -Wm> 
The Monitor in Battle With the Mcrrnnac m Hampton Roads 
Andrew Jackson, Darnel W ebster, and Henry Clay 


C/3 13 
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PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Elementary Grades 

1 Do you think the Constitution should ha<.c wade it impossible for a stale to secede lea r !l r l nun ? 

2 Why do you think slavery grew in the South, but died out in the North ? 

3 Why did the states failhesl South leave the Union first? 

4 Why is Robeit E Lee considered one of the giealcst generals m history? 

5 If you had been a plantation ownci in the South how do -sou suppose sou uotild ha c felt toward ‘h* 

Emancipation Pi oclamation? 

6 TF//a/ qualities made Grant win so mans' battles ? 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Upper Grades 

1 Can you show that Abraham Lincoln was more interested in preserving the i man than in fncing 1 *e 

slaves? 

2 Why was it important that the Southern ports be bloc! aded? 

3 How do you feel about John Bt own’s raid? Sherman’s ride to the sea? 

4 What do we mean by “states’ rights ”? Can you give instances m our time where the doctrine has beer 

or is being applied? 

5 Why must one say that gcogiaphv played an important part in the Civil II ar? 

6 TI 7 /a/ questions were settled by the Civil War? Do sou think the results 7 ustifs the sacrifice and 

stiff enng? 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 On an outline map show the important place-names connected with the Cml War 

2 Make a map showing the slave and free stales when the Ci\il War broke out 

3 Write an account of the issuing of the Emancipation Proclamation as it might line appcircd in 

a Southern newspaper and m a Northern newspaper 

4 Prepare special reports on each of the following 

(a) The slavery question 

(b) The Underground Railway 

(c) States’ Rights 

5 Write a newspaper account of the assassination of President Lincoln 

6 Make a book of “ Great Men of the Cnil \\ ar ’ Include tho*e from both the North and ^outh 

statesmen, military leaders, etc 

7 As a backward survey the class might work out a large chart rcuewing the Cnil War — 

Causes — Leaders — E\ ents — Results 
or 

W r rite the Story of the Cml W r ar 
or 

Have a Cml War Program, using Cn ll War costumes *ongs stones, picture* etc 

RECONSTRUCTION AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 
I Problems arising from the emancipation of she cs 
(A.) Trecdom of sla\cs 

1 Addition of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
(B) Right of freed slaaes to \otc 

1 Addition of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendment* to the Constitution 
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(C) Abuses of Negro rule m the South 

1 Influence of “Carpet-baggers” and “Scalawags” 

2 Organization of the “ Ku Klu\ Klan ” 

3 Results of abuses 

II Resumption of normal activities 

(A) In the North 

1 Growth m industrial activities 

2 Growth m mining activities in the West 

3 Migration to the West 

(a) The “Homestead Acts” 

4 Development of railroads 

(a) The Union Pacific, 1869 

5 Increase m output of coal, iron, and steel 

6 Use of electricity 

(a) Trolley cars 

(b) Telephone and telegraph 

(c) Electric lights 

7 Invention of mowing and threshing machinery 

8 Grou'th into a vast industrial unit 

(B) In the South 

1 Restoration of homes, credit, and employment 

2 Care of liberated slaves 

3 Gradual emerging of a new' South 

(a) Oil wells 

(b) “King Cotton” 

(c) Small farms 

(d) Industrial activity 

III Impeachment of Andrew Johnson 

(A) Causes of impeachment 

(B) Acquittal 

IV Stabilization of United States currency 

(A) Redemption of greenbacks 
OB) Equalization of gold, silver, and paper moneys 
V Reform of the Civil Service 

(A) Civil Service Act under President Arthur 

RECONSTRUCTION AETER THE CIVIL WAR 

Page References — The New' Wonder World 
I Vol VII, Page 254 II Vol VII, Pages 255-256 

Picture References — The New Wonder World 

Airplane Dusting Cotton Field for Boll Wee\il Destruction Vol II, Page 256 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Elementary Grades 

1 What problems did the South have to face afte> the Civil Wai ? The North ? 

2 If you had visited in the South following the Civil W ar what conditions of living would you have found? 

3 How does life in the South to-day differ from life then ? 
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PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Upper Grades 

1 If Lincoln had not been assassinated, what might the storv of “Reconstruction ’ tune bin,? 

2 Why was it easier for the North to recover from the effects of the war than the South ? 

3 If you had been a landowner m the South, how would x on ha,c reacted to Xegro rule ? 

4 Why was theie such a great induslnal “boom" following the Cud War 7 

5 How did the Second Induslual Resolution affect our present cmhzatwn ? 

6 Would you have uiged the impeachment of President Johnson? 

7 Why was it necessaiy to stabilize out money system following the C uil II or? 

8 Do you believe the Civil Set vice Act saved its purpose? 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 Have a debate in which you decide whether Lincoln s plan of reconstruction was better than tin 

one finally adopted 

2 Write a letter from a child living in the South follow ing the Ci\ ll V ar to i child in New 1 mil ind 

telling of life in the South 

3 Write an advertisement to induce “Homesteaders” to go West 

4 Tor a backward survey make a series of pictures or cartoons showing the problems ind event'; of 

this period 

Example — The Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution 

THE UNITED STATES SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 

I First administration of Grover Cleveland 

(A) Life of Cleveland 

(B) Repeal of the Tenure of Office Act 

(C) Opposition to high protective tariff 

(D) Establishment of the Interstate Commerce Commission 

(E) Defeat for second election bv Harrison 

1 Passage of McKinlcv Act, iSgo 

II Re-election of Grover Cleveland, 1S93 

(A) Passage of the Wilson Bill 
(B1 War on trusts 

(C) Panic of 1S93 

(D) Venezuelan boundarv dispute 

III Election of 1S97 

(A) The monev question 

x Nomination of V llham Jenmnp« Brv an 

2 Success of the Cleveland admmistrition 

(a) William McKinlcj s election a* nrcsident 

IV Interference of the United States with Spain on behalf of Cuba 

(A) Spanish treatment of Cuba 

(B) Causes of United States’ intervention 

(C) ^inking of the Maine 

1 Recognition of Cuban independence bv the k nited St lies 
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(D) War with Spam 

1 Dewey’s victory at Manila 

2 The Rough Riders’ victory at San Juan Hill 

(a) Work of General Leonard Wood 

(b) Work of Theodore Roosevelt 

3 Defeat of the Spanish w r ar fleet by the Brooklyn and the Oregon 

4 Annexation of Haw auan Islands by the United States 

5 General Torral’s surrender to General Shafter 

6 Terms of peace treaty 

(a) Ceding of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Philippines to the Umted States by 

Spam 

(b) Payment of twent} million dollars to Spam by the United States 

V Formation of a government for the Philippines under the leadership of Judge William H Taft 
VT Administration of President Theodore Roosevelt 

(A) Storv of his life 

(B) Building of the Panama Canal 

(C) Conservation policy 

(D) Opening of the Great American Desert 

(E) Interest m election of William Howard Taft 
VII Roosevelt’s opposition to policies of President Taft 

VIII Election of 1912 

(A) National Democratic Convention 

(B) Results of the election 

IX First administration of President Wilson 

(A) Life of Woodrow Wilson 

(B) Passage of the Undemood Tan 5 Bill 

(C) Addition of the Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution 

(D) Creation of the Federal Reseme System 

(E) Trouble with Mexico 

1 Roosevelt’s attitude toward Wilson’s policy 

(F) Outbreak of the World War 

(G) Re-election of Wilson as president 

X World War I 

(A) Causes 

(B) America's early pohcy 

1 Roosevelt’s criticism of Wilson’s attitude 

(C) Sinking of the Lusitania 

(D) Declaration of w r ar against Germany by the Umted States 

(E) American actmties 

1 Preparations 

2 Drilling 

3 Raising money 

4 Transportation of soldiers to France 

(a) Help of alhed navies and United States’ navy 

(b) Effect on the allies 
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S Amenca in Trance 

(a) Arm al of forces 

(b) Divisions of American army 

(c) Battle of Chateau-Thierrv 

(d) Capture of Germans in Belleau \\ ood 

(e) Taking of Vau\ 

(f) Story of a w ounded soldier 

(g) The “Lost Battalion” 

(h) Adoption of helpless Trench children In \merican soldiers 
(1) Sergeant York’s heroism 

(3) Horses and mules used in Trance 
(k) American aviators 
(T) End of thenar 

(G) Extent of American losses 

(H) Terms of peace treaty 

1 President Wilson’s work 

(I) Membership in League of Nations rejected In Congress 

XI The Pan-American Union 

(A) Simon Bolivar’s dream 

(B) Approved by Henrj' Clay 

(C) First Conference at Panama, 1S26 

(D) Progress made at other Congresses 

(E) The Monroe Doctrine 

(F) The Act of Havana 

(G) Support given the United States m World War H 

XII The United States, 1918-1941 

(A) Post-war prosperin' 

(B) Business depression and defeat of President Hoo\er for re-election 

(C) Administration of President Trankhn D Roosc\elt 

1 “New Deal” policies 

2 Supreme court decisions affecting New Deal program 

3 Election of Trankhn D Roosexelt for third term as President 

XIII The United States and World War II 

(A) Aid to the embattled democracies 

1 Lend-Lease Law 

(B) National Defense 

1 The limited national emergency 

(a) Defense production 

(b) Sclectn, e Service Act — Conscription 

2 The unlimited national emergency 

(a) Strengthening of armed forces 

(b) Acquisition 01 additional coastal and foreign militan bases 
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(C) The United States enters the war 

1 Japan attacks Pearl Harbor 

2 Philippines fall to Japan 

3 Declarations of m ar 

4 Sea and air battles 

5 Expeditionary forces 

(a) In the Pacific 

(b) In North Africa 

(c) In Sicily and Italy 

THE UNITED STATES SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 
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Volume IV 


A Submarine Torpedo Boat of V orld War I 
U S Armj Signal Corps Pictures 
Now Let’s Go 
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Great Moments m the Ston of Amenca 

Our Presidents — • from Buchanan to V ilson 
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PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Elementary Grades 
x Why was the laying of the first Atlantic cable an important rvcitl in uorld history? 

2 Why did Cuba want her independence? 

3 What were the contributions of Theodore Roosevelt to his country's u elf arc? 

4 Why was it important for the United States to build the Panama Canal? 

5 T Vhy did the United Slates enter I Vorld War I? World War JJ? 

6 Do you see why the United States and South America arc interested m the Pan- 1 mertean l nun ’ 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Upper Grades 

1 Uow did Cleveland's administration endeavor to control “Big Business ’7 

2 Compare the Panic of 1893 with that of 1930 

3 On what grounds did the United States justify her intervention in Cuba? Ihuc I hire been similar 

instances in history? 

4 Why did some people , both at home and abroad, regard McKinley's policy as “impirialistic ? 

5 Of what value to the United States is Hawaii? Alaska? Puerto Rico? 

6 IV hy was Wilson's administration an important one? 

7 T Vital did President Franklin D Roosevelt do to make good Jits promise of a Y rw Deal? 

8 What did the United States do before entering World IVar II to oppose the Axis? After uttering’ 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
x On an outline map of the xx orld show 

(a) The Panama Canal (e) Hawaii 

(b) Alaska (f) Philippines 

(c) Guam (g) Puerto Rico 

(d) Cuba 

2 On an outline map of Europe show the location of at least txxcntx of the principal pl icc-n mu' 

connected xvith World War I or World War II 

3 Have a debate on xvhether the Philippines should Inxe been gixcn their independence after the 

Spamsh-American xvar 

4 Make cartoons illustrative of each of the following ideas 

(a) The Atlantic cable connects two continents 

(b) The American Soldier in W orld War I and m W orld W ar II 

(c) Theodore Roosevelt Builds the Panama Canal 

(d) Woodroxv Wilson pleads for a Strong League of Nations 

(e) America Grows Trom Thirteen Small Colonies to a W orld Pox’ er 

(f) The Age of the Machine in America 

(g) The Pan-American Union as a Means of International Good-W ill 

(h) Modern America’s Responsibility to Defend Democracy 

5 White the story of the “Building of the Panama Canal ’ 

6 Make pictures of the “Building of the Panama Cana! ’ 

7 Construct a model of a canal lock and show the class how it xxorks 

S White to the Pan-American Union at W ashington for information about their activities 

9 As a survey you might divide your class into groups Each group could select a topic to be 

presented to the class in an original wax as a summary or rexiev For e\amp!c one group 
might act as the Democratic or the Republican party and dnmntire a National Conxcntion 
another group might present original tableaux show ing the United States as a “good neighbor 
of the other \mcncan republics, etc 
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A NEW PERIOD OF DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION 

I Polar exploration. 

(A) Nansen reaches “Farthest North” 

(B) Peary reaches the North Pole 

(C) Amundsen reaches the South Pole 

(D) Scott’s expedition reaches the South Pole 

(E) Byrd flies over both Poles 

(F) Byrd’s second Antarctic expedition explored the South Polar region 

II Man reaches new heights and depths 

(A) Stratosphere flights 

(B) Bathysphere dives 

III Other twentieth century exploration 

(A) Mountain climbers conquer Mount Logan 

(B) United States Geological survey explores the Grand Canyon and rapids of the Colorado 

river 

(C) Development of air lines 

(D) Stefanson and the Eskimos 

(E) Howard Carter discovers tomb of Tut-ankh-amen 
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A Meeting of the Ages 
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PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Elementary Grades 

1 Why do explorers go to the Arctic legions? 

2 What prepai ations must an arctic exploration party makc ? 

3 If you were given a choice of fixing with Lindbergh around the u arid or going 711th B\rd to “Little 

America ” which would you choose? Why? 

4 What do we mean when we talk about conquering the air? 

5 Do you think the time will ever come when there will be nothing left to explore? 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY — Upper Grades 

1 Of what significance are polar expeditions? 

2 Do you think the development of tiansatlantie fights will open the wax to belter international relations ? 

3 Is it true that “Westward the course of empire takes its way"? 

4 What do you think is the future of air travel? 

5 Has there evei been a penod in history when man didn’t want to explore and discover? 

6 lit what fields do you think futuic exploration and discoveries will be made? 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 Gather together clippings, pictures, stories, magazine articles, etc , that w ill tell the stor\ of man’s 

attempts to conquer the Arctic regions 

2 Tell your class the story of Byrd at the South Pole 

3 Gather articles, clippings, pictures, etc , that tell of recent disco\ cries in all fields Keep these in 

a scrapbook of present-day discoveries Add to this as you find new material 

4 On a map of the world, color in places that have been ne\er or onl\ shghtlx explored 

5 Asa backward survev plan an exploratory trip to one of these places Decide w In \ 011 v nh to go 

what to take what not to take and why, routes, etc , 

or 

Have a forum of modern explorers Let each pupil represent some modern explorer and dis- 
cuss and tell about his adx r entures and discoveries 

6 Finish your book on “Historx of the United States” and bring xour time line up-to-date 


HOW T HE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IS ORGANIZED 
I The Constitution as a basis 
II The executive branch of the Federal Go\ eminent 

(A) The President 

1 How elected 

2 Term of ofhee 

3 Duties 

(B) The Vice-President 

1 How elected 

2 Duties 

3 How he becomes president 

(C) The Cabinet 

1 State Department 

(a) Chief officer 

(b) Duties 
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2 Treasury Department 

(a) Activities 

3 War Department 

(a) Jurisdiction 

4 Department of Justice 

(a) Importance 

(b) Federal Bureau of Investigation 

(c) Duties 

5 Post Office Department 

(a) Service 

(b) Activities not connected with moving of mail 

(c) Chief executives 

6 Naw Department 

(a) Activities 

(b) Importance m international relations 

7 Department of the Interior 

(a) Contribution to welfare and improvement of the nation 

8 Department of Agriculture 

(a) Growth during the last fifty years 

9 Department of Commerce 

(a) Activities 

xo The Labor Department 

(a) Need for 

(b) Activities 

xi Other executive branches 

(a) Library of Congress 

(b) Smithsonian Institution 

(c) Civil Service Commission 

(d) Variety and scope of activities 

III The legislative branch of the Federal Government 
(A) Congress 

1 The Senate 

2 The House of Representatives 

3 How members are selected 

4 Duties 

5 At v ork 

(a) Committees 

(b) Introduction of bills 

(c) Hov a bill becomes a law 

6 A visit to the Congress of the United States 

IV The ludiciary branch of the Federal Government 

(A) Why courts are necessary 

(B) Divisions of the judiciary 

1 Supreme Court 

fa) A visit to the Supreme Court 

2 Circuit Courts 

3 District Courts 

4 Circuit Court of Appeals 

5 Court of Claims 

6 How an appeal is made from a lover to a higher couit 
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Page References — The New Vosdfp Wopld 

I Vol VII, Pages 205, 206 III \ ol \ II, Pices eio-. 1 1 si., 

II Vol \ II, Pages 206-210 IV \ ol \ II, Page-' -1 -;ij 


Picture References — Tur Xi u Wosorr World 
Volume VII 

r\r. 


The Capitol at Washington .0 

Tour Recent Presidents „c > 

President Taking the Oath of Office 0, 

entrance Corridor of the Librara of Congress, Washington :n 

Interior of the United States Senate sis 

United States Supreme Court Building si j 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS AND ACTIVITIES 

1 How may the Constitution be amended ? 

2 What are the steps in making a law? Show this by chart or graph 

3 Why cannot Congress suspend a "Wut of Habeas Corpus' ? 

4 Under what circumstances may the President be removed from office? 

5 What do we mean when we speak of the jurisdiction of the Federal and Supreme Courts 7 

6 When is a case a civil case? When is it a criminal case? How docs each branch ol our judtnar\ 

function in these cases? 

7 Upon what six essential principles docs our constitutional government seem to In based? 

8 What special powers are reserved to the Senate ? To the President 7 

9 Is it a good thing that stales are not permitted to enter into treaties with other counlr'cs? II / \? 

10 What departments in the Piesident’s Cabinet seem absoluhls essential? 1 re there any that could be 

dispensed with 9 Are new ones being considered? 

11 How does our Constitution pioadc a system of checks and balances? 



THE ROLE OF CURIOSITY IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF PURPOSEFUL READING 

B\ LAURA ZIRBES 
Professor of Education, Ohio State University 

P ARENTS need hardh be told that children are satisfaction, and its own outward signs of progress 

typically cunous about things which they do not School textbooks and formal lessons are not adequate to 

understand, but the educational significance of this the need The\ are too prone to present a digested or- 

cunous, questioning attitude is too often improperlv gamzed bod} of subject matter which has little relation 

reahzed by parents and e\en b\ teachers Adult re- to the emerging cunosit} and questionings of children 

sponses or e\ asions too often indicate preoccupation with The} are not written as sources to be consulted but rather 

other matters, impatience, lack of sympath} with the intended to be mastered from beginning to end, as the 

child’s sincere need of help in understanding his world, or significant gist or summary of facts in a single field of 

a desire to settle the matter under mquir> mawaj which knowledge Tew children can be expected to seek m- 

either fixes the mind or stops the child’s thinking and formation from such condensed, abstract texts without 

turns him in on himself, or disturbs his confidence in those the w ell-planned guidance of a trained adult who knows 

whose answers he cannot trust how to supplement the text with vivid concrete data or to 

This whole matter not onl> has % era clear implications lead children to seek such related data outside the 
for development of character and personality} but also textbook 

has some very definite bearings on reading There is no Tor this reason the modem school and the modem 
better point of departure for reading than a child’s sin- home need read} access to a nch storehouse of reliable, 

cere question The cunous child’s question is the sign of interesting, informational matenal copioush illustrated 

an existing interest which max be guided and satisfied by to ensure correct imagerx , and carefull} edited to facih- 
reading It is also the dnx e or urge w hich ma) be counted tate the location and read} comprehension of information 

upon to ensure a purposeful, eager search for pertinent on a wide range of problems which enhst the cunosit} of 

reading matter and thoughtful, selective attention to the children 

matenal which promises to throw light on the question No one book could hope to accomplish this purpose, 
Parents and teachers can, therefore, do better than and no single author could hope to do justice to all the 

answer children’s questions The} can contribute much fields of expenence and knowledge that should be drawn 

more b} shanng the child’s cunosity, and going with him upon Eleven large volumes were required by the editors 

on the quest for information, cultiv ating and encouraging and writers of The New Wonder II orld to put at the 

the interest from which related questions ma) arise to disposal of parents and teachers a comprehensiv e source 

lead the child out and on, meanwhile strengthening his of guidance and service m dealing with children’s ques- 

mterest in reading, his persistence in purposeful effort and tions 

his sincere regard for anyone w ho cooperates m the quest Most good schools prov ide further matenals for similar 
and enjoys it with him use so that children max leam to use and compare a 

Parents and teachers need not be so called walking number of sources Parents who assure their children a 

encyclopedias to make the most of their children’s ques- nch v anetv of first-hand expenences supplemented b} 

tions Indeed they ma} preserv e their self-respect ex en expert personal guidance and excellent school expenence 

if they cannot give sound answers to such questions, if would be the last to consider good informational matenals 
the} will but shun the role of an authontatix e source of unessential 
all knowledge, and stnve to develop in their children a 

discnmmation in the selection of rehable sources of in- CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS 

formation b} seeking for and in such sources with their 

children Parents who have not themselves had the educational 

The modem school or home is not equipped for the advantages which enable them to deal with their chil- 

education of children if it does not provide authentic dren’s questions satisfactory should make up for this 

sources of rehable information about the world in which disadv antage to themselv es and their children b} the con- 

we live, in a form which is interesting and accessible to sistent use of at least one good juvenile reference set with 

children then- children When parents or teachers enter into this 

use of reference matenal as happil} and as naturallv as 
THE NEED FOR INFORMATIONAL BOOKS they join m corn ersation, games and sports the results 

are v ery different from those w hich may be expected from 
The modem child has not reall} learned to read until he authontatix e prodding Tailure to appreciate that the 

uses such informational books as substitutes for first- child has taken the initiative when he asks a question, 

hand observation and expenence This is quite another shuts off an opportunity and a challenge which need not 

aspect of reading ability than that represented by fluent be postponed or missed if the appropnate references are at 

oral reading of stones, and has its own course of dev elop- hand 

ment, its own suitable factual matenal, its own t}-pe of But children’s v erbal questions are not the only rev ea - 
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ing index of their enthusiasms Tho-e wltO'C cunosttv 
and attention arc centered on practical pi i\ interests give 
parents and teachers a cue for the timel) introduction of 
pertinent sources of information which will contribute to 
their development as well as to their pi i\ 

The bo) who spends a considerable portion of his indoor 
plat time with a toj train should not be ashed to put it 
away in order to look at pictures of trains but a more 
timel) reference max well be made to the pictures ard tin 
wealth of information about real railroads in \ olumc I\ , 
which also offers similar maten il for those whose plat 
interests are centered on ships or on bridges Sinnl irl\ 
Volume III offers interesting points of contact for the 
child who loves animals, and provides an abundance of 
suggestions for outdoor observations excursions ind 
nature stud) projects \ olume \ I will interest the child 
who loves sports ind games as well as those who ire in 
teresled in stamp collections, puzzles, cooking or handt 
craft 

A number of volumes offer interesting material on a 
wide range of topics studied in school Thus the child s 
school interests furnish the urge and direction for informa 
tional reading and picture stud), while the accessibihlv 
and attractiv encss of adjacent material is bound to slimu 
late broader interests 

Parents and teachers will no doubt appreciate further 
suggestions as to the part which thev mav take in order to 
secure for children the greatest benefit and the maximal 
development of their abilities through the successive 
levels of childhood 

EARLY USE OF PICTURES 

Infants and children under school age mav well be cn 
couraged to get most of their information from first hand 
experience and simple colorful picture books I’reeocitv 
in the use of books is unwise because it fails to realize and 
foster the prior need of vivid first hand experience 
Nevertheless, six vear olds before thev ean or should 
read, can acquire desirable attitudes toward books if some 
of their first hand interests arc permitted to suggest a fr 
of the clear, large full page illustrations about wlneh the) 
will mv anabl) ask questions if thev are mature enough to 
profit b) the experience If the teacher or parent has 
himself read the information on adjacent paces and the 
legend under the picture lie is m a position to replv effec- 
tivelv to the child’s questions even though lie had no 
prior information on the subject Increasing attention 
and interest arc signs of growth and subsequent spoil 
tancous reference to the topic or the book is a further in 
dication that the guidance has been sound The tirst 
cv idcnce of w amng attention or boredom should be taken 
is a sign of fatigue or strain or mabihtv to profit further 
from the experience until some new situation lead' to an- 
other spontaneous use of the illu=lrUive material in i 
similar wav 

Quite uneonsciouslv the six vear old thu- jinks up tin 
abihtv to cnterlun lumself ind stimul lie Ills own think 
mg through the u c e of jnetures and to 'elect and aji 
predate books th it serve this jiuqiose to hi' s.iti laition 
Perhaps the laek of guidance and the child ' regular op 
jiortunitv for observing adults who pcru~e cornu supple- 


ments more con'istentlv than an oherpeturcs uo i 
for the preoccuji ition ol voung children with hi tv,> i 
jncture This sugge-ts the v i dual of et ivc' - wi h 
children about jnetures of another sori partial! rlv t! . , 
that tell something of interest Hv 'eketu _ m- tin jmr 
Jiosc tlio-e th it m d e i real ljijie tl ml peri in- in nil 
activities the comic sujijilement could be e Nil o i’ e its 
f ivored jilace i a«te« and jireeh'jio mo is an th n It 
of recurrent, natural sap fun.. e 'rlv evjienu ccs 

RI \I)I\G MOLD 

The rhvthmic quahtv ot an adult a or il readn „ mav 
elu illv contribute to a child s pli isure indfmlitne u 
tention I he reader who re dlv con idem his ehtld a i 
thence does not ru h on mechanic lllv from one aenti n or 
jiaragi iph to the next without in llmo t imju r. ejitibk 
juuse for a reaction from his h-tenem or sin taittul 
attcmjit to leeji bis audience rr riipf-.r! 1 hi limits ol 
the child sc ijneitv for mention mu-t be re jKited III 
child s spont incous attemjits to eontnbule some re 1 ted 
bit out of his own fir-t lnnel evjicrience mu t not In pi t 
jioncel until the rcadin„ of a whole 'upon i- eomjiletee! 
nor must his requests for exjil inatorv eomnent be eh 
ft rreel 

Ceraduillv the 'jnn of attention will mrrcaci and the 
child wall leant to wait for i good stopjnn., jtlari to a 1 
questions or to comment He v ill jiartinji lie more ae 
tivelv more sjiont incotislv or more freqt entlv in tv 
jttnenccs of this sort show in- more initiative hot 
lbilitv to sense and formul ite questions and more su 
lamed interest when re id to In an adult If the child 
letuallv attemjits to read bits of the mitenal hiri'dl 
there should be some comment to the effect th*»t hi will 
seHin be lble to read the bool tor lumsclt and inn! \ It at 1 e 
vv inis in it The lilult should then lie walhn,. to s'op < - 
casionallv to show the child exactlv v here he tom d'ur 
t un fact and to rere »1 the jiart in qt e tio l 

bare should be t iken not to jioinl to oat v ord at ~ 
time or to read in a manner which bresks sentence ar d 
jihrisC' uji into jerkilv real \ ord sixpences kemlm.. 
should sound exactlv like conversation To „uard 
against word jiointin.. it mav be v ell to u e a blanl cru 
hon7ontallv as a marker plaeiiu the cird b !o the s 
re' ivc lines of jinnl so th it the child mav tind o- 1 ec ,i th 
pi ice if he wishes \lthis«tige longjv' xo In Mr 
be read without some intervening di-ct' on o' vo- 
informal sort I (Ton it rote mer ona-ation ' oi ’d o 
eour-e be diseoum^ed and form i! n m intir.. o t> c cl- 
ient of a Jiassjge 1 ' quite a- o it c f ji’->ec did et h 
le ming would lie If the child do. - ro •> 1 qi 
and lnlere t lumselt in the natter i 1 <i 1 i c' b 
drojijied until some m obiat ot uto it r =-> 1 

not the an mint o' time spent o- t! e m <■ it c' r c - I 
covered that determine' t*'i oi r-itive . — t .v- ( e 
j eninee but rather t! ecji-ltv c j am re > 't> a 

of voluntarv ->ttcnPoa -nd le '< ,v - \em c f ' 
child to ill v lio’e ' i-oti i Ti e'< a - a " - , 1 

bv the altitude ol ti e adult 1 e t < t' < ;m, . 1 

moaiert it d t! e "club - -'ll'! ev to m’ p i - . 

child’s Rad m e d o cvj-ect-.. ,! e ’ '< <- 

ad-jit to the -dvdl i c rd v e j U e'-e—, ce 
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books as sources of information at the expense of interest 
m first-hand experience max be guarded against bx 
guidance xxhich bnngs m frequent references to the 
child’s experience and proposes or encourages plax ex- 
periences, drawing, painting, or construction in xxhich 
nexx information is used 

SCHOOL GUIDANCE 

If a general familiantx xxath the concrete aspects of 
reference matenals is fostered rather than forced, the 
eight- or nine-x ear-old xxall applj and try out his dex elop- 
ing reading ability to find out xxhat he reallx xxants to 
know \\ ith proper school guidance he x\ ill realize that 
it is rather stupid to cop} or learn information x erbatim, 
and xxall interpret as he goes, selecting data pertinent to 
some mquirx or purpose that is clearly formulated in his 
oxxai mind 

Guidance should help him to become mcreasinglx able 
to locate xxhat he needs bx familiantx xxith the field 
cox'ered in each xolume, bx use of the table of contents 
xxath its major dixasions sub-dixasions, and topical head- 
ings Use should sinularlx lead him to emplox the index 
and cross-references, to make timely and intelligent use 
of illustrations, legends, tables graphs and charts, and to 
relate these things to the reading matter 

Furthermore, through actual purposeful skimming in 
search of some definite thing he learns to select or ignore 
m terms of his purpose to adapt his reading rate to lus 
purpose, to organize his matenal to some definite end, 
and to knoxx xvhen he has accomplished this end He 
learns not to be content xxath such scraps of abstract in- 
formation as are commonlx' found in textbooks nor to 
depend on xxhat one book saxs xxathout consideration of 
other ax ailable data He also learns to use the dictionarx 
to make sure he gets the nght meaning xxhen in doubt 
about xx ords 

Hoxxex er, he xxall not limit his learning to the topics of 
assigned lessons He xxall realize that his oxxai cunositx 
max open up new sources of interest and nexx realms of 
experience If properly guided his interest m informa- 
tional silent reading xxall parallel his dex eloping apprecia- 
tion of good recreational reading matter 

The typical ten-x ear-old should not onlj be able to use 
a reference set of this sort successful!! in a xanetx of 
waxs but he should find increasing satisfaction in doing 
this on his oxxai mitiatix e until he is old enough to find 


similar satisfaction m the free use of reference matenal 
prepared for adults 

CURIOSIT\ SATISFIED 

Thus the xxhole penod of childhood is ennched b\ the 
legitimate satisfaction of cunosit} , xxhile the x erx manner 
of guidance in secunng tins satisfaction makes for the 
continuance of purposeful reading and the consequent de- 
x elopment of discnminating readers 
An idle question prompted b} some passing incident 
max receix-e curt dismissal, it max elicit a superficial or 
ex asix e repl} , or it max be used to initiate a genuine quest 
for the ansxxer to a significant related problem, it max 
instigate some significant practical use of the information 
A child’s random question about caterpillars receixed 
xxase consideration xxhen instead of a hast> ansxxer the 
child xx as handed a book, for here he found more than an 
ansxxer and thus came to make a special stud} and an un 
usual collection of butterflies A group xxhose interest 
xx as challenged bx a storx of knighthood and a timelx trip 
to a museum, entered xxholeheaitedl} into a stud} of 
feudal hfe xxhich exentuated in a miniature representation 
of the life of serfs and knights, and endunng insight into 
the social implications of feudalism as contrasted xxath our 
oxxai industnal societ} 

A child who asked if true stones could possibl} be as 
thnllmg as mx’sterx stones xx ere, xx as introduced to stones 
of adx enturous lix es of explorers and intrepid scientists, 
xxath the result that his reading interest x eered from m- 
fenor exciting literature to biographx and autobiographx , 
and his negatix’e attitude toxxard school xvork exolxed 
into a x entable passion to enter the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technologx xxhere he has since made an excel- 
lent record in preparation for a scientific career 
A class discussion of the different houses obserx ed m a 
morning xxalk around the block, proxided the initial im- 
petus to an extended stud} of homes in manx lands 
The inquiring mind needs timel} matenal upon xxhich 
it max thnx e and dex elop as surelx as the groxxang bod} 
needs regular and suitable nutnment Few adults can 
hope to assume the responsibihtx for dex-elopmg the m 
quinng minds of modem children emptx -handed A 
storehouse of suggestion and reliable information in the 
form of a comprehensix e, up-to date reference hbrarx 
xxhich children can and xxall leam to use freel} is indeed an 
indispensable first aid to progressix e parents and teachers 




I The Makers of Literature 

(A) Earliest literature 

1 Poetry of the bards 4 The \cncrable Bede 

2 Beginnings of the “Reading Daa ” 5 Chaucer and his “C l.Ucrbura Ilk"’ 

3 Caedmon 6 W\ clif and the English Bible 

7 Malor}- and his “Morte d Arthur ’ 


(B) The Elizabethans 

1 Edmund Spenser 

2 Shakespeare 

3 Ben Jonson 

(C) Dean Swift and “Gulliver’s Tra\els” 

(D) Robert Burns 

(E) Twelve English Story Idlers 

1 Daniel Defoe 

2 Jane Austen 

3 Sir \\ alter Scott 

4 Edward Bulwer 

5 Charles Dickens 

6 William Makepeace I'll ickem 

(T) With the Poets 

1 Wordsworth and Coleridge 

2 Ba ron 

3 Shelle\ 

(Gj In America 

1 James remmore Cooper 

2 Washington Irung 

3 W llliam Cullen Br\ ant 

4 Ralph Waldo Emerson 

5 Nathaniel Hawthorne 
0 Hcnra Da\ id Thoreau 

7 Henra Wadsworth Longfellow 
S James Russell Lowell 


4 Milton, the blind singer 

5 John Bun\ an, the tinker 


7 Charles Readc 
S Charles Kmgslea 

9 Charlotte Bronte 

10 Lmih Bronte 

11 Elizabeth Stcaenson Ga"kcll 

12 Mara \nn Eaans (“George Ehot ) 

4 Keats 

5 1 enna «on 

6 The Brownings 

0 John Greenlcaf Whittier 

10 Ohaer Wendell Holmes 

1 1 Edgar Mian Poe 

12 Walt Whitman 

13 Sidnca Darner 

14 Emila Did imon 

15 Samuel Clemens t“ Marl 1 . an 


:i 1 
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II Verse and Story for the Smaller Child 

(A) Bedtime Verse and Mother Goose Rlu mes 

(B) Poetr} for i erj httle people 

(C) Stories for the stor} hour 

III Folk Literature 
(A) Fables 



i The Town Mouse and the Countrj 

4 The Milkmaid and Her Pail 


Mouse 

5 The Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing 


2 The Ant and the Grasshopper 

3 The Two Crabs 

6 For other fables, see page references 

(B) 

Fair}- Stories 



i The Emperor’s New Clothes — 

5 Snow -White — Grimm 


Andersen 

6 Other tales by Grimm 


2 The Nightingale — Andersen 

7 Dick Whittington and His Cat 


3 Hans in Luck — Gnmm 

4 King Thrushbeard — Grimm 

S Jack the Giant-Killer 

(C) 

Legendan and Hero Stories 



i St George and the Dragon 

5 The Minotaur 


2 Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 

6 Perseus 


3 Ah Baba and the Fort} Tlnei es 

7 King Arthur and the Table Round 


4 The Siege of Troy 

S The Ad\ entures of Robin Hood 

(D) Folk Stories of Different Lands 



x The Snow-White Cow 4 

The Tox and the Tiger 


2 The H} ena’s Guest 5 

The Princess Nang Kam Ung 


3 Man’s Best Tnend 6 

For other folk stories, see page references 

Stories for the “Story Hour” 


(A) 

True Stones and Stories That Could Be True 


i Woof, the Naughtiest Dog m Town 

13 The Man Who Wouldn’t Sell His 


2 Woof Visits Poor Poll 

Pumpkin 


3 Mischief 

14 The Coming of the Circus 


4 “Wh} Jackson” 

15 The Seventeen Cats 


5 Susanna’s Auction 

16 The Bedquilt 


6 The Wax Doll 

17 Marash, Son-of-Palok 


7 An Interrupted Celebration 

iS How Hereward Won Mare Swallow 


S A Bad Thaw 

19 Scrapes 


9 Chnstmas Luck 

20 Brother and Sister 


io Hitt} , Her First Hundred Years 

21 Christmas Dinner at Bob Cratchit s 


ii The Sewing Circle 

22 A Skating Race m Holland 


1 2 The Great Journe} 

23 Tom Becomes a Water-Babv 

24 The Children of Blentarn Gh} 11 

(B) 

Animal Stones 



i The Big Orang Tells His Stor} 

7 A Visit from Sled Dogs 


2 The First Performance 

S Rab and His Friends 


3 The Home Life of the Young Lady liger, g Captain’s Story, from “Black 


and the End of It 

Beaut's ” 


4 A Fox Cub as a House Guest 

10 The Cobra’s Treasure 


5 Jimmie, the Stor} of a Black Bear Cub n Wh} Old Baboon Has That 


6 Allenby’s Transport Camels 

Kink m His Tail 


(D) Purpose stones in prose and verse 

(E) Three Bible Stories Retold 
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(C) Stones of Adventure 

1 The Capture of the “Hispaniola 15 

2 The Swiss hamily Robinson is Sa\cd from 

Shipwreck 16 

3 A Narrow Escape 17 

4 Heavy Weather iS 

5 Ned in Africa 19 

6 An Adventure Before Breakfast 20 

7 Life on a Whaler 21 

8 In the Coils of Death 22 

9 Baron Munchausen A Trip to the Moon 23 

10 Captain Scott’s Expedition to the South Pole 24 

ix In a Burmese Prison 25 

12 Elephant Hunting in Africa With Lixingstone 26 

13 Saved by Feigning Death 27 

14 The Perils of Whale Hunting 2S 

(D) Old Favorites from the Classics 

1 The Story of the Tempest 6 

2 The Vicar of Wakefield’s Horses 

3 Consternation in Cranford 7 

4 1 he Rescue of Lorna Doonc 

5 Dobbin of Ours from “Vaml> Fair” S 

9 

(E) Bible Stones 

1 Two Stories of Jacob, Isaac s Son 4 

2 The Boy Samuel 5 

3 A Bo} s’ Friendship 
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Leaxcs irom an Lltpli mt IIunt< r - 
Journal 

Charged b\ a Rhinoceros 
The "I igcr s C i\c 
Hand to Hand \ ith a Pmthtr 
Riding an Mheitor 
A Cobra as a Ikd-I dim 
Hie Captixc of the Iroquois 
Sergeant York’s Exploit 
Hie Ice Patrol 

The Sexen Dcxilsol Mount 1 ogtn 
Battling the Cmxon 
Ten Allies Up — Half V Mile Down 
With the Mounted Police 
Adxcntures 1,1 the I icld of Medicine 


Hie Poulps, from “Iwcntx I lion 
sand Leagues under the Sea 
Little Annie s Ramble from 
“Twice-Told Talcs” 

Robinson Crusoe 

Ccrx antes and “Don Quixote 

The Storx of X 1am in 
The Child Jesus 


V Biography 

(A) When Thcj Were Little 

1 Baxard Taylor, Who "Wis Always 

Busv 

2 Ilans Christian Andersen 

3 Maria Mitchell 

4 Kate Green aw ay 

5 William Makepeace Thackerax 

6 Robert Louis Stexenson 

7 Lucy Larcom 

(B) Lixcs Worth Knowing 

1 Rudxard Kipling 

2 Andrew Carnegie 

3 Oliver Goldsmith 

4 Jane Addams 

5 Elizabeth Blackwell 

6 Michael Taradax 

7 John Muir 

S Johnnx \pplcsced 
0 Edw ard Bok 


S Sir Joshua Rex nolds 
9 Nathaniel Hawthorne \ Quiet Box 

10 Louisa Max \lcott 

11 The Taxlors of Ongar 

12 Little Tour-o Clod -ln-thc-Mormng 

13 Florence Nightingale 

14 Charles Dickens 


10 Thomas Edison 

11 James Bame 

12 W llliam Crav ford Gorgas 

13 I uther Burbank 

14 Janies Jerome Hill 

15 Chaunccx Ycllo Rolve 
i0 Christopher Car-on 

17 Captain Eddie Rid cub'd cr 
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(C) Great Scientists 

1 Thales, the First Scientist 

2 Democritus, the Father of Physics 

3 Leonardo da Vinci 

4 Gahleo 

5 Archimedes 

6 Copernicus 

7 William Harvey 
S Isaac Newton 

(D) Great Musicians 

1 Handel 

2 Bach 

3 Ha) dn and Mozart 

4 Beethoven 

5 Schubert 

(E) Great Painters 

1 Fra Angelico 

2 Botticelli 

3 Leonardo da Vinci 

4 Raphael 

5 Titian 

6 Velasquez 

7 Goya 

S Rubens 
9 Rembrandt 
io Durer 

(F) Great Sculptors 

1 Pheidias 

2 Ghiberti 

3 Donatello 

4 Della Robbia 

(G) Stories of Other Great Men 

1 Peary at the Pole 

2 David Livingstone 

3 The Ston of Columbus 

4 Galahad in Labrador — Grenfell 

5 Byrd the Great Adventurer 


9 James Watt 

10 Louis Pasteur 

11 Exploring for Science, Charles 

Darwin 

12 Thomas Edison 

13 Alexander Graham Bell 

14 Professor and Madame Curie 

15 For others, see page references 

6 Mendelssohn, Schumann and 
Chopin 

7 Brahms and Tschaikov sky 
S Wagner and Verdi 

9 Modern Composers 

1 1 Holbein 

1 2 Van D) ck 

13 Reynolds 

14 Gainsborough 

15 Turner 

16 Corot 

17 Rousseau 
iS Millet 

19 Whistler 

20 Sargent 

5 Michelangelo 

6 Rodin 

7 St Gaudens 

S For others, see page references 


6 Henry Ford 

7 Sun Yat-Sen 

S Mahatma Gandhi 
9 Enghsh story tellers and poets 
10 American stor) tellers and poets 


VI Stones that can be used m connection with other subjects in the curriculum 

(A) The Story of Music 

1 Hoy, Music Began 4 Great Composers 

2 How Music Grew 5 Chnstmas Carols 

3 How Musical Instruments Developed 

(B) Painting 

(C) The Story of Sculpture 
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(D) History and Geography 

1 Indian Folklore 

2 Myths Explaining the Creation of the World 

(a) Bain Ionian 

(b) Greek 

(c) Norse 

(d) Japanese 

(e) Indian 

3 Stories with Historical Background 

(a) The Story of Marco Polo 

(b) The Story of Columbus 

(c) The Stor> of Leif the Viking 

(d) A Thousand-Mile Race with Hostile Indians 

(e) Crossing the Colorado Desert 

(f) The Massacre of Custer s Troops 

(g) The Lost Battalion 

(h) Hie First Arnu-tice Da\ 

(1) A Wonderful Disco\er\ In a Child 

(j) A Meeting of the Ages 

(k) The Majas 

( l ) Modern Ca\e Dwellers in North \frica 

(m) Thc Maori of New Zealand 

(E) Nature Stud} 

x Animal stories to use in connection with nature stuck 

(a) The Queen Bee 

(b) When My Lad\ Spring Comes 

(c) Ruth and the Wonder! ul Spinners 

(d) A I'unm Gentleman and What He Said 

2 Selections to use in connection with nature stuck 

(a) Red-Letter Da\s Out-of-Doors 

(b) The First Iramp Afield for Mowers 

(c) Out to the Salt Marsh 

(d) An Ideal Christmas 

(c) Ihe Dance of the Max flies 

(f) The “Little Chief Hare ’ or Com 

(g) Chipmunk s Habits 
(h! The Spring Peepers 

VII Poetry 

(A) A Peep at Poetr\ — for the elcmcntar} school 

i Poems b\ Rose Iklcman A aclicl Linckax Nanc\ B\rd Turner Eugene I id I 
Walter de la Mare, and others 

(B) With the Ballad Makers 

i Poems b\ Jo\ce Kilmer, Christopher Morlc\ Alfred \o}c= John Ma«o‘dd 
Lewis Carroll, and others 

(C) Some Old I'a\ ontes 

1 Horatius at the Bridge 6 Little Billee 

2 Lochimar 7 1 he V reck of the ‘ Hc' { x.ru« 

3 Lord Ellin s Daughter S The Legend o! Bi-hop Ihuo 

4 1 lie Charge of the Light Brigade o The Skeleton m Armor 

5 The Dnerting Hi«tor} of John Gilpin io Shcndan s Rich 
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(D) Nonsense Verses 

1 A Frog He Would A- Wooing Go 

2 Little Dame Crump 

3 The Puzzled Centipede 

(E) Famous English Poets 

1 Chaucer and his “Canterbury Tales” 

2 Edmund Spenser 

3 Shakespeare 

4 Milton the Bhnd Singer 

5 Robert Burns the Peasant Poet of Scotland 

6 Wordsworth and Coleridge 

7 Alfred Tenny son 

S For others, see page references as listed 

(F) Famous American Poets 

1 William Cullen Bn ant 4 

2 Henry Wadsw orth Longfellow 5 

3 John Greenleaf Whittier 6 

VIII Stories and Poems for Character De\ elopment 

(A) The Fables of Hlsop 

(B) Stories from Andersen 

x The Emperor’s New Clothes 2 The Nightingale 

(C) Folk Tales of Many Lands 

1 Man’s Best Friend 

2 How the Hare Helped the Deer 

3 The Fox and the Tiger 

4 A Co\ etous Neighbor 

5 How the Hare Decened the Tiger 

6 For other tales, see page references 

(D) Purpose Stones 

x The Lion and the Mouse 

2 Hurry" and Speed 

3 How Strong Are You 3 

4 The Brahman, the Tiger, and the Six Judges 

5 The Hare and the Tortoise 

6 For other stories of this type, see page references 

(E) Stones of Real Life 

1 A Boy Immigrant, Michael Pupm 

2 Four Girls Who Won Victories 

(a) Emma Willard (c) Clara Barton 

(b) Mary Ly on (d) Helen Keller 

3 Hamlin Garland, A Boy of the Middle West 

4 I Got Stage Fright 

(F) Poetry" 

i Horatius at the Bndge 


Walt Whitman 

Emily Dickinson 

For others, see page references 


4 The Old Woman 

5 The Man m the Moon 

6 Three Wise Men of Gotham 


2 On 1 Sail On 1 
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IX Stories to Play 

(A) A Royal Toy-Mender 

(B) The Tables Turned 

(C) Caleb, the King’s Cobbler 

(D) The Pied Piper of Ilamelin 

X A Suggested Book List for the Child m the Home 


(L) In the Court of King \rtluir 
(r) The Knighting ol Peru.\ d 
(G) The Merry l’la\ of the Cobbhr \nd 
the King 


Page References — Ini XiuVVosmi Woiui 

I Vol V, Pages 379-416 

II (A) Vol IX, Pages 2-22 

(B) Vol IX, Pages 23-27, 97-m 

(C) Vol IX, Pages 34-S2 

(D) Vol IX, Pages 173-191 

(E) Vol IX, Pages 31S-320 

III (V) Vol V, Pages 2-9 

(B) Vol V, Pages 10-50 

(C 1-3) Vol V, Pages 51-75 

(C 4-S) Vol VIII, 1’igcs 150-191, 115-131 

(D) Vol V, Pages 76-106 

IV (A 1-13) Vol V, Pages 151-20. 

(A 14-24) Vol VIII, Pages 2-19, 209-21., 2JS-241, 256-266, 2S.-.S5 3. ,?o-,6, 

(B 1-7) Vol V, Pages 202-234 

(B S-11) Vol VIII, Pages 266-273, 201-290, 365- V’K ->7S-3 S > 

(C 1-9) Vol VIII, Pages 223-225, 245-254, 275-2S0 265-290 20,-0° » ,1° ,'S ,1; o'- -,6S 

(C 10-2S) Vol IV, Pages 64-79, S4, S9-113, 153-155, 170-17S, 160-1S7, joo-300 
(D) Vol VIII, Pages 200-206, 217-223, 303-310, 3o?-349, 37°-o74, 360-00S 
(L) Vol IX, 291-295, 297-303, 309-312 

V (A) Vol V, Pages 360-37S 

(B) Vol V III, Pages 43-114 

(C) Vol I, Pages 259-272, 6o-6t, Vol II, Pages 35-41, 160, 169-176, 377-0S5, V •>' X, Pipe 3-7 

(D) Vol V, Pages 255-260 
(T) Vol V, Pages 279-00S 
(I) Vol V, Pages 322-351 

(G 1-5) Vol IV, Tages 11-1S, 5S-62, 79-S0, 190-214 
(G 6) Vol II, Pages 172-171 
(G 7— S) Vol I, Pages 3 7i~o74 
(G 9-10) Vol V, Pages 390-416 

VI ( \) Vol V, Pages 2 0 5-26g 
(I!) \ ol V, Pages 271-310 

(C) Vol V, Pages 315-030 

(D 1) Vol I, Pages 39O- o 0i, Vol V, Pages 107-115 

(D 2) Vol V, Pigcs 117-ioS 

(D 3) \ol I, Pages 299, 310-316, 336-044 

\ol IV, Pages 5-1S, 24-26, ii 0 -i-5, M3, 16,, 179-1S2 
(L 1) Vol IX, Pages 114-117, 127-10? 

(E 2) Vol III, Pages 16-21, 53-56, 9.-94, , ) 0°, 141-14-,, 156-139, 1 74, 241--.,., 29. -.0,, ,i--,i3 
VII ( \) Vol V , Pages 142-157 

(B) Vol V III, Pages 24-4- 

(C) Vol VIII, Pages 101-107, 206-209, 2i 0 -2i7, 2.0, 241-240, 270-27.,, ,is- 0 i 6 j6S-j6g 

(D) Vol IX, Pages 146-17. 

(1 ) V ol V , Pages 3S4-39., 400-404. 

(I ) Vol V , Pages 404-416 

VIII. ( \) V ol V , Pages 2-0 

(B) Vol V , Pages 10-1S 

(C) Vol V Pages 76-109 

(D) Vol IX, Pages 17 ,-toi 
(I ) Vol IX Pages 336-367 

(1 1) Vol VIII Pages 101-107 
(I 2) V ol IV , Page 19 
IX. (\-D) Vol IX, Pag.s 5. .-,41 346-, 3° 

(1 -G) Vol VIII, Pages 1 jo- 15- 
X V ol IX, Pages 505-400 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR USE OF LITERATURE IN “THE NEW WONDER WORLD” 

IN THE CLASSROOM 

1 Have a free time when children can browse in the books and find and read stones and poems It might 

be well for the teacher to begin by reading aloud one or two in order to introduce the group to the book 

2 Create frequent opportunities for the children to share stories and poems they read, discussing them in- 

formally 

3 Have children read some of the stones so as to dramatize or make a mooing picture to give in assembly 

or for another group 

4 Bale a poetry hour when either the teacher or children read humorous poetry to the group 

5 Use the stories and icrsc that arc related to content subjects so as to make the material more interesting, 

as, for instance, biography for use m science 

6 Have a story hour when children invite another grade or group to hear their favorite stories or poems, or 

hate an assembly where this is done 

7 Use stories such as “Susanna’s Auction, and “Rab and His Friends,’ for creating interest m the 

reading of 'whole books 

8 Read one or two poems a day for two or three weeks, sometimes using the same poems, and at other 

times new ones After a few have been read the children can choose one for reading These should be 
readjust for pleasure with little or no introduction or comment except what comes spontaneously from 
the children At the end of two weeks have a poetry hour m which the group is given a chance to 
select the poems they have liked best for rereading Then suggest that you JiolC a poem that is easy to 
learn and ask if they 'would like to try it l sc “ The Moon’s the North Wind’s Cooky” and liaie the 
children say it with you, first as a group, then individually Stress the idea that the group has 
learned a poem and suggest that it might be fun for individual children to share with the group poems 
they have learned Make plans for a weekly poetry hour, the contributions to be voluntary Call at- 
tention to the poetry m The New Wonder World During the next few weeks encourage chil- 
dren to read and learn poetry, and share what they have learned with the group The teacher herself 
should repeat poems and ursc to the group frequently On' of this will probably grow a desire to read 
and enjoy and learn poems 

9 Make the use of these literature materials such a happy and pleasurable ex pcricnce that the children will 

turn again and again to The New Wonder WoRLD/or verses and stories to read and enjoy 
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R ECENT changes in teaching rciding arc among the 
. most important of current school reforms rhej in- 
clude not only notable improx ements in methods of leach 
mg children to read, but also far more interesting, stimu 
lnting, and purposeful types of reading material The', 
affect not onlj the iclixitics of the reading and literature 
periods, but of the content subjects and the libr ir\ hour 
as well The) injure not onlj better reading habits in 
clementarj schools, but also greiter power and cfficiencx 
m reading and stud) acliutics in secondary schools 
'f 'hey make provision not onl> for help in required read 
mg assignments, but also for the stimulation and direc- 
tion of free or \olunt irj reading bj pupils both in school 
and at home They relate not onlj to the reading needs 
and interests of good readers, but also to the deficiencies 
and h mdieaps of those who read poorlj' Such reforms 
arc rapidlj' changing the narrow reading progrim of a 
decade ago into one of great breadth ind excellence 
Radical changes in teaching which affect instruction in 
all grades and m all subjects arc usuallx not the result of 
a passing fad In this case thej arc due to broader \ lsions 
of what maj be done for children in school and at home 
to new social demands, and to a clearer understanding of 
the problems involved in learning and teaching reading 
A few examples maj be helpful at this point Eirst within 
the last two decades, the xerj nature of classroom ac 
tivitics has changed greatlx Instead of a senes of formal 
exercises primanh for the master} of facts and habits, 
education is thought of to dax as a process of h\ mg in 
which ennehing purposeful, satisfung experiences pro 
dominate It follows that the reading actix ltics m school 
should be stimulating and purposeful, and higlilx charged 
with interest 

In the second place, the school curnculum has been 
greatlx expanded and ennehed dunng recent jcirs to 
proxide xital cxpencnccs in xanous phases of lixmg 
Whereas onlx one book xxas formcrlx used m each sub 
ject, to dax nianx books and sources of information arc 
prox ided Indeed classroom and school hbranes arc com 
monlj u=cd in the studx of a problem or m the prepara 
tioti of an assignment Such changes place new rexponsi 
bihlics upon the pupil He must not onlx learn to read 
more fluentlx ind intelhgentlx than formcrlx but he must 
iKo read xxell for a xxide x anctj of purposes 
In the third place, the need for and xalue of wade in 
dependent reading m child life has been clcarlx reeog 
nized Studies made dunng recent xears show that 
children read of their own accord for manx worth while 
purposes, such as to swtisfv interest and cunositx to sc 
atre specific information, and to inform or entertain 
others Ehifortunatclx , manx boxs and girls fail to dc 
xelop such interests or thex do not liaxe access to the 
means of satisfxmg them \s a result thex mis^ manx of 
the jox s and pleasures to which all children arc entitled 


Well orgimred schools arc attempting to proxide geocr 
ousij for the reading interests of i hildren \swillbc<m 
ph wed later, teachers need the coojx ration and speeifn 
help of parents in stimulating ind limiting the reading 
interests of boxs and girls 

In the fourth place , the need of intclhi cut reading in 
social life has greatlx increased during reecnt xears It is 
now essential in familiarizing adults with eurrent ex cut' 
xxilli eommumtj and nation d problems and with 
American institutions ide ijs, ami aspirations It is aU, t 
means of making piogrcss in one s x oration, of broaden 
ing ones range of information and of xtiuriii N plcisure 
ind profit during leisure hours It follows that as Us 
and girls advance through the grides and huh school 
thex should acquire increasing interest in the profile n x 
with which good citizens ire conremed It |x rlcir il-o 
tint schools face the problem of (lex eloping reading habits 
to levels that were vaguelv conceived and seldom at 
tuned in the past 1 inillv scientific studies of rcaditu 
problems have added greatlv to previous Inowhdge ol 
the best methods and mitcnals to use in teaching lxiv- 
and girls to read well Tlicv supple a Ixiclv of principle x 
which line guided teachers in their efforts to develop a 
richer and more effective reading progrim In the pir 
igraphs that follow some of the essential phases of an ini 
proved reading program at school and in tile ho ne v ill be 
described 

ESSLNTI \L PIUSES Of W IXIPROXED RI \W\t. 

PROGR \M 

The first requisite is that the home provide a s^mu! it 
ing reading atmosphere dunng the pre school as well a- 
dunng the school life of the child This means that pir 
ents should take keen interest in reading and should pro 
xade attractive wholesome books and magazine' \ c! del 
is fortunate indeed who is reared in such n enxa-onr.cat 
Ills first interest in reaebiu is acquired uncon nous's as 
hcob'crxes father anil mother read and enjov ne vspape' 
magazines and books Being of ’n imiPtive i”ti re * e 
soon begins to look through liool c or magazines hi"- eh 
Hi' interest in them deepens if father and mo* I e - bro'hr- 
or s^tcr, sjt down with him freqeentlv and (' dan th 
pictures to him The next step is to re d to tl c e t dd c 
stone' tint relate to the jm turf' Parert' » ihavcfrt 
lowed this ]>Ian rcim-t that the fluid o ten bnrg t u e \r >' 
to h->xc a faxonte storx reml or an irteri'tng p c ere ex 
plained If ro one i- free to 1 clp him 1 c so" i- c< 
to a quiet comer where he loo’, c nth mice , r ;> r 
lures and even attempts to re'd ,Ie c o-u< V -r- c 

qucntlv he •'ctuallx ndes same pnign m b a 

read xerv simp'e matervd -■ 1 c 'tie" pts o x m, , a 

interests The child who i pnv legi-d to ' r <■ 1 c 
ivenerces at 1 omc us -dl\ cite- sc} r« t i h 1 or- -*r-c 
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in reading full} de\ eloped In the case of pupils who 
hav e not enjoy ed such opportunities the school must 
make up the deficiencj 

As a rule, si sterna tic teaching of reading should not be- 
gin before children enter the first grade Experience has 
shown clearly that it is better to postpone dail\ work in 
that field until pupils ha\e acquired (a) interesting ex- 
perience relating to the things about which the} will read, 
(b) considerable facility in good thinking and m sohing 
simple problems (c) command of simple English sen- 
tences, (d) an oral \ ocabulary much broader than that 
used in early reading acti\ lties, (e) impro\ ed habits of 
enunciation and pronunciation, and (f) a genuine desire 
to read Most children of normal mental capacity who 
have had good home ad\antages or who ha\c attended 
a kindergarten enter the first grade well prepared for 
reading Other children often need one, two or more 
months of careful!} planned instruction in the first grade 
before the} should be taught to read Much time maj be 
sa\ ed in the end by postponing instruction in reading un- 
til pupils who develop normally ha\e attained a mental 
age of six or more and are eager to leam to read 

The earh school en\ ironment of the child is of major 
importance in stimulating interest in reading and in se- 
curing rapid progress in learning to read Fortunate in- 
deed is the child who enters a school in which the teachers 
are keenly interested in children’s stories and who ha\e 
the capacit\ to inspire punils to discuss and read about 
the things in w hich the\ are interested As aids in aclne\ - 
ing these results a reading table should be provided from 
die beginning of the first grade on which ate display ed an 
interesting v anet} of picture and stor} books Announce- 
ments should appear on the bulletin board daih which 
stimulate children to read independently Pictures should 
be hung on the wall with poems or stories attached which 
the} illustrate Special periods should be pro\ ided regu- 
larly m which the teacher reads or tells interesting stones 
and in which similar activities are assigned to the children 
Other penods should be reserved in which the children 
gather around the reading table to look at interesting pic- 
tures or to read stories for sheer fun or pleasure A few 
a ears ago it w as thought inad\ isable for children to en- 
gage in pleasurable activities during school hours W e 
now realize that some of the most important attitudes 
and habits which the school can cultivate mij be estab- 
lished successfully onh through such activ ities This is 
especiall} true m the case of reading Onlv to the extent 
that the child realizes that reading w ill contnbute to his 
happiness and satisfy his needs yvill he put forth the effort 
necessary to leam to read w ell and acquire habits of inde- 
pendent reading thus lay mg the foundation for continu- 
ous enrichment of experience and intellectual growth 

The methods used m teaching pupils to read are as im- 
portant as the atmosphere of the classroom It y\as 
formerl} behev ed that the chief aim in teaching reading in 
the pnmar} grades was to master the mechanics of read- 
ing With a new vision of what the school may do for 
bo} s and girls, the chief aims to day are to extend and en- 
rich the experiences of children through reading, to de- 
xelop habits of good thinking and clear interpretation 
while reading and to stimulate keen interest m reading 
activities To these ends the teacher makes wade use in 


teaching pupils to read of material based on the actual 
experiences of children She also selects books for her 
pupils to read which contain stones and informational 
matenal that are highl} charged wath interest and which 
can be read for purposes that appeal to them as significant 
and worthwhile Furthermore, attention is concentrated 
from the beginning on the meaning or content of what is 
read, and the reading periods are charactenzed b} good 
thinking, profitable discussions, dramatizations, and the 
solution of real problems 

Children vy ho make normal progress pass through three 
y cr} significant stages or penods dunng the first grade in 
learning to read The first is usualh called the pre-pnmer 
period in yvhich pupils acquire keen interest in reading, a 
thoughtful reading attitude, and a small sight y ocabulai} 
Two types of reading matenal are usuall} used stories 
which groyy out of the personal expenences of the pupils, 
and prepared lessons based on expenences common to 
most children and in yvhich the v ocabulary has been care- 
fully controlled The second is known as the primer 
period The chief aim of teaching dunng this penod is 
the development of habits of continuous, meaningful 
reading Before this goal is achiev ed, it is necessary for 
most children to read sex eral books of pnmer difficult} 
The number w ill v ar} of course, w ith the rate of progress 
of indiv idual pupils The third is known as the first reader 
period There are at least three important goals for this 
penod Timt, the child should acquire the attitudes and 
habits which enable him to read wath keen interest and 
absorption dunng free readmg penods Second he should 
leam to read different types of matenal, such as good 
stones and interesting information He should also im 
prov e in reading both orall} and silentl} and in reading of 
the study type Third he should acquire interest in in- 
dependent readmg and devote some tune dail} to that ac- 
tiv ltv of his own accord 

\\ hile children are thus learning to read w ell m school, 
the home can cooperate to adv antage As a rale, it is ad- 
y isable for parents to leav e to the school the responsibility 
of laving the foundation of good readmg habits dunng the 
pre-pnmer and pnmer penods Howev'er, it is ver} im- 
portant that parents read to children frequentl} during 
these penods, talk with them about the interesting read- 
mg expenences the} are having m school, and comment 
appreciatively on an} progress m leammg to read which 
they may exhibit Parents should also provide, if pos- 
sible, interesting picture books and look at and enjov the 
pictures with the duldren Dunng the latter part of the 
first grade, parents should read less to the child and en- 
courage lum to read more to them Unless increasing re- 
sponsibility is placed upon the child dunng this penod he 
mav dev elop too much dependence on others Further- 
more, the child should now begin to show keen interest in 
reading to himself Parents maj stimulate rapid progress 
m tins connection b} purchasing or secunng from a li- 
brary from time to time a few attractiv e, well illustrated 
books of pnmer or first reader difficult} A few dollars 
spent by parents dunng the early school v ears of the child 
for simple books which lie can read independent!} at home 
will aid greatly m promoting wholesome reading interests 
and m dev eloping habits of independent reading In case 
parents note serious reading difficulties that are en- 
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countered by the child during the fir_t grade period thee 
should discuss them ee ith the tc icher 

The second and third grades form a acre import mt 
period in a \ahd reading progrim During these grades 
the reading interests of pupils broaden not ibl\ and thee 
make aery rapid progress in the attitudes and habits on 
eelnch good interpretation of meaning, accurice, and in 
dependence in recognizing eeords rate of silent rcadin„ 
and fluent, accurate oral reading depend He the end of 
the third grade, pupils should be able to read fluentle and 
intelligently either oralle or silentle , information d and 
hterare materials such as are usualle assigned at the be 
ginning of the fourth grade In order to achieee these 
goals, at least three types of reading aetieities arc e-an 
tial during the reading period 

THREE TYPES OF READING ACTIVITIES 

The first has for its purpose the dee elopment of greater 
power in recognition, comprehension and ora! reading 
To this end mane teachers deeote one period each dae to 
carcfulle planned lessons eelnch emphasize good h dnts of 
oral reading, and increased rate of silent reading lie the 
end of the third grade all pupils should read more rapidle 
silently than oralle I \pcncncc fetches that growth in 
eanous phases of reading is secured most rapidle when 
teachers gie e specific attention to the nccdsofpupilsinone 
phase of reading dalle rather than to dissipate energe oe cr 
too mane items The old idage of ‘ one thing at a time 
and that done well ’ applies to guidance in reading during 
the second and third grades The second taqic of reading 
actieite proeided has for its purpose the permanent C" 
tablishmcnt of good h vluts of oral reading and silent re id 
ing To this end special periods should be proe ided al 
most daile in eehich pupils mne read somewhat simpler 
material than that used in the dee elopment period T his 
plan promotes the rapid dee elopment of habits of fluent 
recognition, of grasping meanings quickie wlnlc in the act 
of reading, and of reading to others dearie and m natural 
thought units 

The third type of reading instruction has been called 
corrcctie e and remedial teaching Be corrcctiee teaching 
is me int the help that is proe ided to enable pupils to oe cr 
come specific difficulties and eeeaknesscs in reading before 
thee become serious Much attention should be deeoted 
daile to the correction of chfhculties as soon as thee ire 
eelubited be pupils lie remedi ll teaching is meant the 
specialized help proeided for pupils who encounter un 
usual chfficulte m learning to read or echo liaee acquired 
bad habits eehich cannot be oecrcome rcadile It is cs 
scnlial that all teachers in the ptamare grades re scree 
special periods daile or at frequent intcre ab for individual 
weirk eel th poor reader' The earlier that reading dciicicn 
cics arc att leked the more rcadile thee can be oecrcome 

INCIDINTM RE \DI\C 

\s the eeork of the reading period progresses proe i' on 
should be m ide for much incidental reading in connection 
until most school actie Hies and for ee ide reading and 'tude 
in all content subject' or fields This is a ndical depar 
ture from tile work of the second and third grades a decide 
ago 1 \pcnencc has showai charle houccer the a ill i o 


vide reading for iniom itioo in e no is s ] r i D , s 
and actie itiC' is soon as pupil' 1 na< uqiired b 1 , to 
engage in continuous me annum] readi ir i i 1 >> 
The methods tmploicd in guiditu 'idi n dr < ’ ■ 
direct attention chiefle to the eo item o f mt !' n id Ii 
is also csscntn! that a pc nod be re'ireid daile i h i n 
pupil' mae engage in free re uhiu under th guide cc« 
tactful teacher \t tills time peel I cfnrt ’ uld b 
made to broidcn md deepen re idin interc |s ird tuo 
tabli'h pLrmanentle the li tbit of daile indip h i, 
re iding 

While the school is dee eloping broad rcachiu in cri' ' 
and efficient habits in the second and third „ridis t! i 
home mae cooper itc to ade intake in the folio u „ wae 
t abend the nnge of interesting 'toni' and miormatio i 1 
Ixioks proe tiled in the home deeelop ui ittrutiee re id 
in„ nool or corner ineluditu a sm ill table md m ito t 
able ch ur set lsidc l time in the die orceinm, eem it 
will be the usual tiling to engue m tree re duu dt o 
e ith children the tiling' thee ire re idnu iliout comnitiid 
interesting report' and help them 'Ciiire mon maun 1 
dong rel lied lines read to and ee ith them freqtiti lie 
alwaes refraining from tiling such an ae tie e part th it 
thee prefer to listen rather than to re id ami 'ti de me 
difficulties that seem to be senous handle ips to the i hild s 
progress and report them to the trailer In t! < ini 
mane other eeaes parents mae eontnbute run h to rap d 
progress in desirable re uhiu interest' and h lbit 

The fourth fifth and sixth grides haei is tluir chic, 
aims the deeelopment of greate r power elticicnit andee 
cellence in readin.. the broadening of readuu mterisis 
and the elee ation of readuu tastes T hi amount of tin c 
and instruetion nccc'sera in attainin', tin >e •'ini' eirus 
with conditions In some s t hoob the sietli ,pndt 'land 
ard is re lelied be mane pupils in the fourth or fifth ..ride s 
\cra little guidance in re uhn., is required be suih pt pi! 
other than th it giecn in connection with tin conten 
subiects Mane other pupil' do i ot all n 'ietl gr"ic 
norm' until the end of that gride 1 it then se ten 
ltic training in readuu i' essential in order to dcac'op 
the nctess.ire power in inteqiretaiion efuiinte in rtto_ 
mtion and excellence in oral nadru Those p p 1 
fail to attain the «t\th gmclc norm emnn.. these cr eh 
should reeeiee se~tematir trunin.. m re non,, duntu s i> 
sequent ..ndcs It m obemj therefo’-i tin ti "ii- 
function of the reading petaivl dumu the tour'll t l h ai d 
sixth grades is to 'tilde th progre Tilr eikclp pi- a 
reading and to p-oeide the tape' o f tr imr.. rc~c re o 
deeelop <eati faetore •'chlcaerrcn n cuh mpi'"’’ 
phase of reading v peci 1 clTort s' mdd 1» msdc a pn 
eide reading aetieities that are h 'hie elaucd id - 
tere't and in which t’ e pup I- c ' e e ith cO"' l «,’"g 
motiecs It is onle under > if um i ' t' r , ’ 
prcvrc'S can be m de m c'eeelop ru |vi er e'cir-ea v • 
excellence in re •'ding 

IOEP SEPPIIVINTcRY 'TER' 

Tin worl o tin g da p-' i , , • - - c< 
mma school In in ' <p u i d ' ' »> i < " c 
eaeme to m tr c a I'l'i ri' ‘■a i o -a i -* T 
inthdes pmea on fir aide -e ! -u in - ’ ■ 1 ' 
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jects and activities The need for such reading is due to 
the fact that many of the experiences which pupils should 
acquire cannot be gained directly A majority of them 
must be secured indirectly as boys and girls enter into the 
experiences of others by reading spirited and well-written 
accounts of them To this end, well equipped classrooms 
supplement the use of textbooks by many additional 
books and sources of information relating to the topics or 
problems studied These include attractiv e library books 
which extend experience m related fields and which pupils 
read during recreational reading periods 

The second step is a natural outgrow th of the first As 
soon as pupils begin to read widely in different fields the 
types and purposes of reading required increase lapidly 
In order to provide for the new needs thus de\ eloped, 
teachers give specific guidance in the reading activities 
required in the \ r anous fields, such as the social studies, 
science, and arithmetic This includes careful assign- 
ments, developmental teaching of reading habits peculiar 
to special fields, many supervised study periods m which 
specific guidance is given in applying and refining reading 
habits, and much individual help for pupils w ho encoun- 
ter difficulty in their reading and study activities 

The third step is illustrated in the better schools of the 
country which organize the materials read around in- 
teresting units or problems This type of teaching is in- 
tended to induce pupils to carry on while reading, trains 
of thought which aid in interpretation and in the organiza- 
tion of experience Before schools can attain these re- 
sults, it is often necessary to reorganize the course of 
study and to provide new, interesting, and challenging 
reading materials 

The fourth step is to supplement group assignments 
with individual problems which pupils studj independ- 
ently The chief aim of this step is to de\ elop mitiatix e 
and efficiemy in independent reading actiuties It is 
obvious that we are now concerned wath instruction of a 
high order Its ad\ antages are numerous it provides 
pupils wath challenging opportunities, it promotes in- 
terest in discovery and in the thorough studj of problems, 
it promotes initiative and independence m the reading 
activities involved, and it insures the de\ elopment of 
reading attitudes and habits that will function all through 
life 


In addition to an enriched program of actn lties dunng 
the reading period and the types of reading opportunities 
in the content subjects that ha\ e been here desenbed, 
at least two steps are essential m an adequate reading 
program in the middle grades The first is the culti\a° 
tion of hearty enjoyonent of good types of literature 
and the ele\ ation of reading tastes The infenor quality 
of much of the reading of secondary school pupils 
is evidence of the need of vigorous constructive steps 
The second is the pro\ lsion of a penod each daj during 
w hich pupils maj satisfy reading interests in a stimulating 
attractive environment, preferably a special reading room 
or school library 

As the reading interests of pupils broaden and deepen 
dunng the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, parents should 
continue their cooperation New books at frequent mter- 
xals relating to the reading interests of children and a 
good magazine or two are essential Daily discussions 
with children concerning their interests and problems 
prox e x'ery helpful Some parents go often with children 
to the library' to help find matenal that wall satisfy an in- 
terest or solx e a problem The presence of a source-book 
in the home, such as The New IVovder World may pro- 
xade invaluable aid in finding answers to questions raised 
in school, in satisfxang interest and curiosity , and in se 
curing a solution for practical problems that anse m the 
out of-school life of the child Parents should be generous 
both in the comradeship which they cultixate wath the 
intellectual life of their children and m the provision they 
make of reading materials for extending and enriching 
their expenences 

The work of the secondary' school with respect to read- 
ing is largely an extension and refinement of the interests 
and habits cultix ated in the grades As indicated earlier, 
pupils who hn\e not acquired sixth-grade norms in read 
mg achiex ement bv the end of that grade should receive 
systematic training in subsequent grades until their de 
ficicncies Inxe been oxercome As a rule, the dexelop 
ment of increased power, efficiency', and excellence in 
reading and study' habits must come through guidance in 
the content subjects 

Of special importance is the obligation of the secondary 
school to extend and deepen reading interests and to 
elevate reading tastes 
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C HILDREN of to day ire surrounded bv pictures 
Tlicy can not escape them if tlicv would I rom 
babyhood on through life, representation produced b\ 
engraving, drawing, painting, and photographv has now 
become a constant factor in the indie ldual’s cn\ ironment 
One finds pictures on the child’s nurserv walls on his 
furniture, on his dishes and silver lbs clothes toys, and 
books arc gay with pictures His parents’ rooms ire 
strewn with magazines, newspapers, and books all neb 
with a goodly supply of pictures of this, that and even 
thing His food comes from the store in boxes with pic 
tures within and without Signboards, placards, and 
posters which confront him as lie goes on the street 
represent in color, line, and space the world that is and 
is not 

It may be that this abundance of representation needs 
no consideration on the part of those who care about the 
welfare of children It may be that the child rejects 
much that is furnished and uses onl\ that which lie 
needs to further lus understanding of a world new and 
amazing to lnm Rut it is more reasonable to issume 
that the great quantity of pictures available to children 
places a responsibility on some one to assist the child in 
exercising discretion and choosing the better thing from 
those not so fine There seems to be plcntv of ev idcnce at 
hand to indicate that this material will grow in bulk is 
means and case of reproduction are improv cd The future 
production of pictures of all xanetics will depend to a 
large extent upon the demands made for them b\ this 
growing generation If children are to secure the mo-t 
from this excellent form of communication tlicv must 
grow in the realization of the possible \ allies in this 
material 

Tradition has long placed a stamp of approval on 
pictures for children Pictures have been considered of 
worth because tlicv interested children in books and other 
materials thought desirable for them to read Pictures 
no matter how poorlv executed, found their wav into 
children’s books, not for the purpose of illustrating a 
point or making the text clear, for tlicv often had little 
or no connection with the text but for the purpose of 
encouraging the child to hie the book and of enticing 
lnm to return to it 

It has long been the custom to console the small child 
along the wax with pictures when encouragement for an 
unpleasant tesk was needed It is no idle whim that is 
responsible for the gav decoration at the bottom of the 
cereal dish 

These traditional x dues of pictures for children cm be 
gencrallv accepted under our new child p xchologv 
Pictures can do at least one thing better than word' In 
general pictures show what a thing is like whin it i' at 
rest Tlicx do not show what things do nor what thev 
were nor what thev will become Now this \ t rx op,vo' 


tunitv of examining through picture v hat a tiling 1 hi c 
when it is at rest is the opportunitv sou ht bv children 
I ife with its ripid motion and chin e i' h trd to undir 
stand, and dilneult for the voting child to etude it i' 
xerx Mtisfung ' hen out of the whole liu" ng confi on 
it is po"ible to step aside and examine for is lo i and s 
often as one vvisht' one isp it of tin biisv rhan^ n 
world Children arc ca_cr to under t mil the pc-op'r and 
things about them in their constantlv changuu rtl ti >n 
ships, and this xerx cagernc" is to some elc_rci -.ati tied 
in the opportunities oficrcel bv pictures 

I his examination through pictures of in ever enl iiyin* 
world, earned on when one tlcsircs to do so and for s 
long as one wishes has another distinct adv ant ige for thi 
xoung child It can be earned on imlependintlv it a 
xerv earlv age The compile ated t< ehniqtas nt nailing 
arc not acquired as earlv in the child s fife is Ins deni-md' 
for information about his world exhibit themselves 
While it is quite tme that the child can profitable Use 
assist nice in the interpretation of eompa ition in en’o* 
line, and space the fart remains that without as i ,ance 
he can sciurc inanv more ideas of v dm to him than he 
could from the perusal of coin]x>xiuon in word Tl i 
opportunitv lfTordcd in pu tures of gouu to an e xpn x mn 
of an idea at will, without assistance and to exanu u it 
is long as one wishes and for the puqio e one i i V i' 
an opportunitv s lm ilar to that sought bv the re-search 
'tudent at a different age 

Not onlv does the child find picture' inters ting aril 
such lint he can inteqirel much of them indcp ndeatlv 
but he find' this intcq>rit->lion eas\ -nd p-ofitalde 
Relative size and projxirlion co'or and shape r-n be 
seen and undcrxtoexl The relationship of one dc ’il to 
another can be realized 

No matter how limited the child s caxironmmt i ' i 
can through pictures escape these hmitatio i' and lxco-u 
acquainted with things *>nd their rranv fumtio- wad 
places and the rela ion of the c lo pcsy’c and t! in.. nd 
with people and their aff ur Colo' xp n qu htv 
atnio plierc movement are n'l regix'crcd -md •’V’ll-’bh <o 
children I vang on the Poor of hi' ovn hom. l! c eh ' 
studies with cast, hi' own dog the f-"~n t! e nos ' i 
lunglc, theaviatioa field the'trcttsi \v g'-n dedeep 
sea and the heavens The ntx lw\ (I’ni- s hr' g 

svanlx>ls the home hie and hacl grim-d c, d ee - *n 

Ikiv Thecounirv bov IcTn'O tl e v n-n t* ci v >n 
\\ lde snd xancil expe"i nee thri>u_n l! t' v '■el d ci - 
xenient moilc of c\| re-s oil avaihb'e.ob d'a - e n 
wall and as needed 

The esvse vath which p c u'C' c n 1 « ' ng - t’ 

■diurdancc of fact 5 e\->i! b'e m hn c~i" ’ < • 

tunitv lor sciu'”-g Ina lo -e w~ h ' t v ; r c 1 < e <" 

the xoingc' chddoLU \\1 1 ,ii'i r c - -r c 5r 

tie pLce o' ond« Ixasgse i rd t~t~ ~ 'c , 
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supplement words and arouse interest that can be carried 
on bj words onlv Reading becomes a necessarx accom- 
paniment to this source of information 

Tradition has sanctioned another use of pictures An 
earmark of the cultured person has been his enjoyment 
and appreciation of the beautiful Because this can be 
found so readih and nchh and abundanth m pictures 
it has been a common!} accepted idea that children should 
be earlx exposed to them An examination of children’s 
interests warrants the continuation of this nractice 
Children seem to care x era much for charming printed 
color and decoration which can be easilj secured and 
tboroughh enjoaed 

This interest mai be parti} accounted for m the child's 
jo\ in his own use of color and decoration His own 
attempts at expressing himself which he max begin earh 
and carrx on, at least through his childhood davs, put 
him at one with the greatest of masters An interest m 
the technique of the artist is not foreign to childhood 
In fact, it is such a common interest that it is amazing so 
little has been done to further it Efforts are made to 
introduce exen xoung children to the delights found in 
the poet’s choice of rhxthm and words The artist’s 
choice of arrangement and line offers as much in return 
for consideration In ex en the poorest reproductions of 
the work executed bx those most skilled in handling 
brush, pencil and pen, opportunities for enjoxanent of 
space, color, and line are offered The modem child is 
rarelx limited to poor reproductions Good color, beau- 
tiful composition and pleasing line are becoming increas 
raglx common exen m the textbook II ith a little effort, 
rarelj beautiful reproductions of the greatest artists can 
be secured 

The picture is expressed in a unixersal language 
Some of the most beautiful and moxang ideals of all times 
haxe been set forth bx the brush and pen of the artist 
This material is too xaluable for the child of to dax to 
miss The words of the Japanese max not be understood 
bx the child but the simphcitx of composition and rare 
beautx of line common to Japanese art can be interpreted 
and enjojed Possible points of contact with other 
peoples and times must be utilized b) the child of to-daj , 
and m the expressions of the artist are found ax affable 
means for making these. 


It is quite ex ident then that tradition and the contem 
porarx demands of children haxe placed high xalues on 
this art expression found so readilj ax affable Lett to 
himself, the child would be able to secure to some extent 
minx of these x alues, but the educational agencies can 
assist him to secure them more abundant!} and more 
economicall} A realization that pictures deal with 
something more than facts would gixe emphasis to the 
idea that pictures are interpretations of the artist’s or 
photographer’s idea, and to secure their real significance 
one must seek for more than the subject of the picture 
Information secured from a picture must be interpreted 
relatix e to the composer’s purpose The more effort the 
interpretation of a picture requires, the greater the con- 
tribution wall be to the interpreter Time for interpreta- 
tion and enjovment and contact with those possessing a 
nch acquaintance with pictures can well be planned and 
applied 

II hffe pictures supplement actual experience thex are 
not a substitute for real contacts xxath people places 
and things Xo doubt the child who has the greatest 
opportunitx for seeing, doing, feeling, hearing, and smell 
mg wall find the greatest use for pictures and get the most 
from them Firsthand contacts correct misconceptions, 
and, because thex call for greater adjustments, thex gix e 
more m return But pictures offer much that mo^t 
children can nex er experience Xone of them xasited the 
South Pole in 1930 but all can see how it appeared to 
Byrd and his men at that time Few children hax e seen 
deep-sea life but all can see those aspects of it that inter- 
ested Beebe Tew children will be artists and rex el m the 
portrax al of indoor and outdoor light as I elasquez did, 
but all can get some notion of how he felt about it 

To assist children to understand and to utilize the con- 
tributions of pictures is merelx' assisting them to under- 
stand and make the most of items m the enxaronment 
xxhich the} can not escape Moreoxer, xxathm the studx 
of pictures lies a xast, unlimited field of beautx waiting 
for children eager to explore and enjo} it II ith proper 
guidance who can sax to xxhat it will lead At least it 
merits more attention than has been gixen to it in the 
past and it wall certamlx lead to something finer than the 
commonl} heard expression, “I don’t know anx-thmg 
about art, but I do know what I like m pictures ” 




Theme — How the building of man helps us to interpret the state and culture of his 
civilization 


UNIT I 

Buildings 

I Homes and buildings of earliest man 

(A) Influence of cm ironment 
( 13 ) Influence of fe ir 

II Homes and buildings of earh cmhzations 

(A) Brick buildings of the Balnloiinns 

(B) Religious influence upon the buildings of the Iltbrcc s Egxptians Grcel s and 

Romans 

i Tombs, pc ranuds obelisks temples 

(C) Use of decoration to express feeling for bcautx 

i Columns, stone car\ ings frieze^ pediments 

(D) Use of domes arches and axis for grciter height, space ind light 

(E) Some famous buildings of the carle cixilizitions 

1 The Parthenon and the Erechthcum of Greece 

2 I he Sphinx and the pxranuds of Egxpt 

3 The Colosseum md the Pantheon of Rome 

4 Roman baths and amphitheaters 

(T) Influence of the building of this age upon present ciuhzation 
III Buildings of the earh Christian era 

(A) Bx/intine use of domes and mosaics 

(B) Use of tnnsept and round arched vindoc s j,i ihurcht' oi the Rnm' >r H=nuc pi -mu 

i Religious influence 

(C) Influence of religious enthusnsm as s] 10 v n in Gothic irclmtetvrt 

1 Ise of intersecting xault to support stone roofs mo eixe Indu 

2 Beginnings of the use of si until gl i«s 

3 Use of flung buttresses to keep pressure from \ ills 

4 Lsc of ribbed x uilting 

5 Gothic castles tor n hall* cu\ houses etc. 
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IV Return to classic architecture in Italy during the Renaissance 

(A) Spread of this tj pe to all countries of Europe 

(B) St Paul’s Cathedral London 

i Use of dome, two spires, a colonnade, pediment, gabled mndows 

V Use of court} ards, Ion domes, and minarets on mosques of the Islam peoples 

(A) The Alhambra 

i Use of geometric designs as decoration 

VI Indian architecture 

(A) How buildings of different tribes reflect their mode of life 

1 Pueblos of New Mexico 

2 Tepees of the Plains Indians 

3 Igloos of the Eskimo 

VII Modern building in America 

(A) Influence of Renaissance and Georgian architecture 

(B) Age of simplicit} and beauty 

1 Work of Sulln an 

2 Use of steel framew ork 

(a) Grow th in height 

3 Disappearance of ornate classic orders 

4 Fitting of design to use of building 

5 The buildings in the cit\ of the future 

(C) Some modern buildings in America 

1 Empire State, New York 

2 The Woolworth Building, New York 

3 The Public Librar} , Boston 

4 The Nebraska Slate Capitol 

5 Mountain Lake Singing Tower, Florida 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY 

1 Study carefully the pictures of buildings found m I ol nines One, Four, Five and Seven of The 

New Wonder World Can von sec how each type of building helps to tell the story of 
the civilization it represents? 

2 What u'cic the great differences between Greek and Roman architecture? Illustrate with ex- 

amples 

3 TT 7 /v was it a big step when the Babylonians began to make bricks ? 

4 Illustrate how religion has always played a great part in the type of building man has done 

5 Show how the use of such things as the arch and the axis showed not only an esthetic, but a 

practical purpose 

6 Why was the use of an intersecting vault and of flying buttresses a big step m cathedral budding 7 

7 Can you explain why so many of the great cathedrals were built m the Middle Ages? 

S Bow is stained glass made and put together ? Find out something about the making of stained 
glass in your own country at the present time 

9 Contrast present American architecture with early American Which do you prefer ? Why 9 
io What are the advantages in constructing such buildings as the Chrysler and the Empire State in 
New York? 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 Make a series of pictures or a fnc/e slio\ ing the c\olution of irclnt^ctun ir un tin e ark 

man’s cave to a modern skxscrapcr Be sure to stiuh the pictures in 1 in \i v Wosi" > 
World carefully first 

2 Collect pictures of all t\ pes of buildings, classifx and mount in a book for \ our 1 1 iss hl>r tr\ 

3 Make a series of pictures showing as man\ different t\ pc*> of Indi m houses is \ou r in tind 

Give a talk to jour class on Indian homes 

4 Prepare a special report to gi\e xour class on one of the following 

(a) The Hanging Gardens of Bain Ion 

(b) The Taj Mahal of India 

(c) Riverside Church, New A ork, a cop\ of Chirtres Cnhedril Prince 

(d) The Pvramids and the Sphinx, Lgxpt 

(e) Mountain Lake Singing Tower, Florida 

5 Collect pictures of an} buildings \ou can finel tint show the influence of in e irlur period 

Decide whether it is Gothic, Romanesque Grecian, etc Put tour pictures on the built - 
tin board or use in a book, Man the Bmlthr 

6 Make a chart showing different orders of architecture and one showing u«cs of different 

types of arches 

7 Model one of the following 

(a) An Egxptian p\ ramiel or obelisk (d) \ pueblo 

(b) A Greek column (e) \n igloo 

(c) A Roman house (f) Something of x our o\ n choosing 

8 Learn about some of the great architects and builders ind tell \our cliss ibenit them 

g Divide xour class into groups Let each group build one building representing a different 
txpc of architecture Lse simple buildings 

io (a) Have an exhibition of materials on Man the Butlihr 
(b) Have a class discussion on the following questions 

How has man’s life influenced his building through the ages i * * * 5 

How lias the building of one age influenced the building of ige* to come 5 
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The CliiT Palace at Mesa \ erde (color) * 

T emplcs in } ucatan 
Tlie Serpent Mount in Ohio 

\ Town of Dwellers L nderground 
Cliff Dwellings in New Mexico 

V Katlir Hut 
\ New 7caland Hut 
\ New 7ealand \ illagt 
\ 1 aplandcr’s Home 
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Volume I — Continued 


Making Camp (color) facing 375 

An Iroquois Long House 3 7 5 

Ojibway Houses 377 

Plains Tepee, Made of Skin 279 

Haida House -So 

Pueblo Adobe House 3S2 

Eskimo Igloo 3S4 

Earth Lodges -S6 

Seminole Home 3S7 

AAikiup, an Apache Home 391 


Volume IV 


The Giant Crane (color) 

Trom Tent to Ski scraper 
A Skin Tent Used bj Hungarian Huntsmen 
A N T a\ ajo Hut 

A Mexican House of the Present Da\ 

The Square, the Triangle, and the Arch (chart) 

Columns in an Egyptian Temple 

The Ston of the Column 

The Parthenon 

The Erechtheum 

The Pantheon 

The Colosseum 

Santa Sophia 

St Mark’s at A emce, with the Campanile, or Bell Toner 

The Piazza della Duomo, Pisa, Itah 

The Leaning Toner of Pisa 

Cologne Cathedral 

Union Station at V ashington 

I incoln Cathedral 

Notre Dame Cathedral, Showing the Flying Buttresses 
The Facade of Xotre Dame, the Famous Cathedra' of Paris 
The Ribbed V ault 

The Corridor, or Cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral, England 

The Cathedral at Rouen, France 

The Pitta Palace, Florence 

St Mark’s and Doge’s Palace, A emce 

St Peter’s Church, Rome 

A Courtaard in Granada 

Cairo, Egypt 

Nebraska State Capitol 

The Boston Public Librara 

The AAoolnortli Building, N T en Aork 

Mountain Lake Singing Ton er 

Empire State Building, New Aork 


Volume V 

A A lllage Built 0\ er the AA’ater 
A Papuan Tree House 

A Swiss Chalet and Castles Perched on Rocks 
Trajan’s Column 
Prior’s Doorwaa 
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The Tepee of To daj (color) 


Volume VI 


frontispiece 


Volume ATI 


The Parthenon, a Restoration (color) facing 1 

The Sphinx 3 

An Egyptian Obelisk 4 

Grand P\ ramid of Cheops 7 

The Acropolis 29 

The Temple of AAhngless Ahcton 3° 

A Greek Outdoor Theater 31 
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Volume VII — Continued t . 

The The=eum, a Doric lemplc in Athens ,, 

Medieval Castle 71 

Carcassonne, Southern Trance 7, 

Milan Cathedral Built in Gothic Su Ie 70 

Mohammedan Mosque , 

1 he Taj Mahal Si- 



UNIT n 

Means of Transportation 

I How man has built and developed roads 

(A) Value of good roads to mankind 

(B) Ancient roads 

1 Bab} Ionian roads 

2 The Appian W u 

3 Roman roads in Lngland 

(C) Roads in Lngland 

1 The coach road 

(D) American roads 

1 Extent of American road building 

2 Care and repair of roads 

3 New England roads 

(a) Town roads 

4 Pri\ ate roads 

(a) Difficulties of use 

5 National roads 

(1) First national road 

(b) Effect of railrotds 


(b) Toll roads 

(b 1 Effect ol railroads 

(c) Effect of automobile 


(E) Modern road construction 
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II Building of railroads 

(A) Early experiments 

(B) Stephenson s first railway 

(C) First American rail-u ay 

(D) Western Railroads 

1 Umon Pacific 

2 Northern Pacific 

3 Southern Pacific 

4 Santa Fe 

5 Great Northern 

6 Canadian Pacific 

(E) Eastern Railroads 

1 New York Central 4 Chesapeake and Ohio 

2 Erie 5 Baltimore and Ohio 

3 Pennsylvania 6 Illinois Central 

(F) Radroads m other countries 

(G) Modem equipment and safety devices 

III Use of tunnels on railways 

(A) Ancient tunnels 

(B) American tunnels 

1 Hoosac Tunnel 

2 Moffat Tunnel 

3 Cascade Tunnel 

(C) Alpine tunnels 

1 Mt Cems Tunnel 

2 St Gothard 

3 Simplon Tunnel 

(D) Submarine Tunnels 

1 Construction of 

2 Severn Tunnel 

3 Hudson Ri\er Tunnel 

IV Other tunnels 

(A) The Holland Tunnel, New York 

(B) Subways 

x Hou different from tunnels 
2 Use in modem cities 

V Bridges and bridge budding 

(A) Bridges of prehistoric man 

(B) Bridges of the ancient world 

1 Babylonian bridges 

2 Roman bridges 

(a) Influence upon bridge budding in Europe 

(C) Early European bridges 

r London Bridge, England 
2 Schaffhausen Bridge, German}' 
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(D) Early American bridges 

(E) Modern bridge construction 

1 Importance of the engineer 

2 Principles of bridge construction 

3 The substructure 

(a) The caisson 

4 The superstructure 

(a) Types of superstructure 

(b) Materials used 

5 Kinds of bridges 

(a) Girder bridges 

(b) The cantilever bridge 

(c) Suspension bridges 

(d) Use of arches or viaducts 

l Value and importance 
li Use in ancient times 
in Use as carriers of water 

(e) The trestle 

(f) The pontoon 

(g) Movable bridges 

6 The story of the building of a bridge 

7 Problems in erecting bridges 

(a) Setting up the steel 

(b) Replacing bridge in record time 

(c) Wind pressure 

8 Future developments in bridge building 

(a) Change in materials used 

(b) Increasing use of submarine tunnels 

VI Building of canals 

(A) Beginnings in ancient Eg\ pt 

i Canal connecting the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 13S0 B C 

(B) The Grand Canal in China 

(C) Early European canals 

1 System to connect the Rhine, the Maas, and the Danube 

2 The Languedoc Canal connecting Spain and Portugal 

3 The Trent and Mersc\ Canal 

(D) Purpose of canals to-day 

1 Ship canals 

(a) Suez 

(b) Panama 

2 Barge canals 

(a) Erie 

3 Canals of Holland for draining 

(E) Use of lochs 

1 Inaention b\ Leonardo da \ inci 

2 How the\ work 

S Panama Canal lochs 
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(F) Requirements of canal construction 

1 The “feeder” 

2 Arrangements for storms 

3 Method of drawing boats through 


(G) Great canals of the w orld 
x The Suez 

(a) History of (c) Enlarging the canal 

(b) Difficulties encountered (d) Importance of 


2 Kiel Canal 

3 Manchester Ship Canal 

(a) Value of (c) The swung bridge 

(b) The locks 

4 Erie Canal 

(a) Importance in developing commercial importance of New 7 York 

(b) Reconstruction 

5 Sault Sainte Mane Canal 

(a) The locks 

(b) Historj of 

6 Chicago Drainage Canal 

(a) Purpose 

(b) Importance in other fields 

7 Cape Cod Canal 
S Welland Canal 

(a) History of (c) How 7 operated 

(b) Rebuilding of (d) Importance of 

9 Panama Canal 

(a) History of 

(b) Work of General Gorgas 

(c) Work of Colonel Goethals 

(d) Decision to make a lock canal rather than a sea level one 

(e) General features 

l Location in Culebra Cut 

n Gatun Lake 

(f) Difficulties of construction 

l Malaria m Dredging 

n Engineering problems 


Page References — The New Wonder World 


I 

n 

m 


Vol IV, Pages 250-260 
(B) Vol VII, Pages 47-48 
Vol IV, Pages 331-352 
Vol IV, Pages 353~357 


Unit II 

IV Vol IV, Pages 357-359 
V Vol IV, Pages 2 71-291 
VI Vol IV, Pages 3x3-329 
VH Vol IV, Pages 293-312 


Picture References — The New' Wonder World 
I-VH Vol IV, Pages 259-359 

Volume n 


An Ore Boat m the Locks of the Soo Canal 
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Volume IV 


The Mountain Trail (color) 

The Hudson Rner Bridge (color) 

Through the Rojal Gorge (color) 

One Hour, How I ar Can a Man 'Ira\cl in It (color) 

Volume VII 

The Storj of Means of Tra\cl 


i v ! 
till I s U 

f ■ I S 

fi! I , i<) 

M II (, ,(>. 


: ,s ;,o 


VII Story of ships 

(A) Discovery by early man of how to float on water 

(B) Ancient boats and ships 

1 The Egyptian paddle boat 

2 Phoenician boats 

3 Greek and Roman boats 

(a) The bireme and the trireme 

(b) Difference in merchantmen and men-of-war 

(c) How Roman a esscls were built 

(d) Dangers and labor of sailing 

4 The ships of the Norsemen 

(a) Remains of boats of the dead 

(b) How built 

l “ Gokstad Ship ” 

(c) First boats to sail on an angle toward the wind 

(d) Lack of a rudder, bowsprit, and deep-draft hull 

(C) Early European ships 

1 One-masted 

2 Three-masted 

(a) “Santa Maria” 

3 Caravels 

4 Galleons 

(a) Superiority 

(D) Yankee clippers 

1 Grace and beauty 

2 Speed 

3 llie “Lightning” 

4 The “Red Jacket’ 

5 Race between the “Ariel,” the “’Iacping,” and the “Serica ’ 

6 Vojages of the “Thermopale,” ind the ‘Sir Launcclot 

(E) Sailing \ esscls of to-daa 

1 Tishing fleets of the North Atlantic coast 

(a) Use of Diesel engine instead of topmasts 

(b) Comparison of full rig and schooner rig 

(c) How the ship is steered 

(d) Speed 

2 Square riggers 

(a) Scarcita 

(b) Use as traders between the Lmted 'hate* and Mediterranean port« 

(c) Use in \rgcntine trade 


5 Ornamented ships’ hulls 

6 Old English m m-of-war 

(a) Improacments o\cr former boats 

(b) dhc broadside 
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(F) Modern shipbuilding 

1 Changes due to use of steel 

2 The first steamboats 

(a) Work of John Fitch and James Rumsey 

(b) The “Clermont” 

(c) The “Rob Roy” 

1 For English Channel use 

(d) The “Savannah” 

i First to cross the ocean m Time schedule for ocean trip 

n How made 

(e) The “ Great Western ” 

l The establishment of steam on the sea 
n Founding of the Cunard Line 

3 The use of the screw propeller 

(a) Invented by John Ericsson 

(b) Its value 

(c) The “Robert F Stockton” 

l First iron screw steamer 

(d) The “Princeton” 

(e) The “Monitor” 

i Forerunner of all modern war vessels 

(f) Tug-of-war between the screw’ propeller “Rattler,” and the paddle-wheel 

steamer “Alecto” 

l Proof of superiority of the screw propeller 

4 Recent improvements m shipbuilding 

(a) Introduction of the turbine 

(b) Use of oil as fuel 

(c) Attention to size, speed, and perfection of detail 

(G) Mammoth vessels of modern times 

1 The “Great Eastern” 

(a) Lack of confidence in her 

(b) Safety and strength of her structure 

(c) Services in laying the first transatlantic cable 

2 The “City of Paris” and the “City of New’ York” 

(a) First to embody size, speed, twin screw s, division of passengers by classes, 
huge superstructure, many decks 

3 The “Titanic” disaster 

4 The sinking of the “Lusitania” 

5 Present-day transatlantic liners 

(a) Their speed and luxurious equipment 

(b) The gyroscopic stabilizer 

(c) Fuel and pow’er requirements 

(H) Naval vessels 

1 Battleships 

(a) Limitations of earlier battleships 

(b) Adoption of iron armor 

(c) Adoption of the turret 

(d) Size, speed and fire power of a modern battleship 

2 Aircraft earners 

3 Cruisers 
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(H) Naval vessels — Continued 

4 Destroyers 

5 Patrol torpedo boats 

6 Convoy escort vessels 

(a) Destroyer escorts 

(b) Patrol craft escorts 

(c) Converted yachts and gunboats 

7 Auxiliaries 

8 Minecraft 

9 Submarines 

(a) Early attempts at underwater navigation 

(b) Work of David Bushnell and Robert rulton 

(c) Use in Civil War 

(d) Made practical by invention of Whitehead torpedo, 

internal-combustion engine and storage battery 

(e) Work of John P Holland and Simon Lake 

(f) Use in World Wars I and II 

(g) The submarine of today 

l Size, speed and armament 
n Living conditions of crew 
in “Momsen Lung” escape equipment 

Page References — Tim New \\ o\nrR \\ okld 

Volume I, Pages 340-341, 3S1, 385, 3S9 
Volume II, Pages 107, no 
Volume IV, Pages 292-^12 

( See also the text accompannng many of the pictures, for further material out of which lo build a 
histoncal account of ships ) 

Picture References — The New Womiep Wokid 


Volume I 


Savage Island Boat, with Outrigger 

r\Gr 

3 ’4 

Tijian Double Canoe 

3-4 

Outriggcd Boat 

War I'leet of Tahi ti 

0 - S 

3*0 

Birch-bark Canoe 

378 

Dugout Canoe 

-Sr 

Eskimo Rank, and Umiak 


Bull Boat, Skin covered 

-XS 

Ilaida War Canoe 

3^0 

Volume II 

A Record breaking Motor Boat 

I IO 

Volume IV 

An Old time Square Rigger (color) 

'V f c I 

Columbus’ Caravels 

16 10 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s Ship 

17 

Magellan’s Ship 

.0 

A Fleet of \ iking Ships 

- s 

The Vikings Sailing through the Drifting Wi't (color) 

' 1; - 1 

Egvptian Ships 

- 7 5 - 

Vasco da Gama’s Ships 

( *,7 

The Caravels of Dc Soto 

Drake’s Flagship 

-7 

Hcnrv Hudson and his Son Ca't \dnit 

-S 

Hudson’s Ship the “Half Moon ' (color) 
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Volume IV — Continued 

Old-time Wooden Vessels 
Peary’s Ship, the “Rooseielt” 

The ‘Tram” 

The “Cara\an” on -which the Judsons Sailed 

A Submarine of World War 1 

Outrigger Dugouts 

Admiral Byrd’s Ships 

Launching a Battleship 

Harbor Scene 

Ancient Ships 

Prom Galley to Sailing Vessel 

The “Red Jacket,” Yankee Clipper 

A Modern Gloucester Fishing Schooner 

The “Leviathan,” a Steam Vessel of the Transition Period 

The Ocean Liner and the Skyscraper 

From an Airplane 

An Aircraft Carrier 

A Battleship 

A Cruiser 

A Destroyer 

A PT Boat 

A Submarine 

Ship Passing Through Suez Canal 
New York State Barge Canal 
Freighters Passing Through Welland Canal 
At the Panama Canal 


Volume VI 

Canoes 
Sail Boats 
Motor Boats 


PAGE 

SI 

61 

63 

76 

I3S 

193 

20 9 

292 

=93 

294 

295 
29S 

299 

300 
303 
3°4 
306 

3°7 

308 

3°9 

310 

311 

313 

3 IS 

317 

319 


99. i°i 
i°3-H3 
114, ns 


Volume VII 

Phoenician Vessel 

Ships of the Crusaders 

The Defeat of the Spanish Armada 

The “Santa Maria,” the Flagship of Columbus 

Ships in Boston Harbor 

The “Constitution” and the “Guernerc” 

The “Clermont,” Robert Tulton’s Steamboat 

The Story of Means of Travel — The Canoe — The Steamship 

The “Monitor” m Battle with the “Merrimac” 

Canadian Voyageurs (color) 

On the Quay of the Ri\ er Loire, Trance 

Poling on a Chinese Houseboat 

Canoes Dug Out From Logs, Pacific Islands 


14 
59 
US 
160 
189 
226 
235 
238, 239 
252 

facing 299 
312 
320 

383 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY 

1 Show how, as man has learned to use and understand things from his ernnr onment, means of trans- 

portation have improved 

2 Demonstr ate the truth of the following statement from The New Wonder World, Volume IV, 

Page 259 

“Of all indentions, the alphabet and the printing press alone excepted, those inventions which 
bridge distance have done most for civilization ” 

3 What does England owe to the Romans as far as roads ate concerned ? 

4 Why were many of the early roads built by turnpike companies, toll roads? Do you know of any toll 

roads of the present day? 

5 Contrast the building of an early Artier lean road with the building of one at the present- time 

6 What effect did the coming of the railroad have upon road building? 

7 What impetus was given to road building in the United States about 1900 ? Who took the lead 
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8 Show that pi imilive man knew the principles of bruise building 

9 Can you explain how the substructure of a laigc bridge is set up? 

10 What is the difference between a bridge and a viaduct 7 

11 Why has the use of steel revolutionized budge building 7 

1 2 What problems faced the men who experimented u ith and built the first railroads? SI o\ her, son r of 

those pi oblems ai e met to-day 

13 What recent developments have there been in railroad construe' ion at d nnpro 1 mints 7 

14 Why did the Romans not discovci and use railroads 7 

15 What inventions wcic great aids to the building of tunnels 7 II hat do we n can when \ t sax Mar 

is conqueitng the cailh 7 ” 

16 IIow do canal locks -woik? 

17 Contiast the puiposes of canals buill by carlv civilizations and those of the prcsuit 

18 Why wei e many engineeis opposed to a sea leicl canal at Panama ? 

19 Make a list of mvcntois who have helped in the improvement of ships 

20 What wcie the advantages of caily European boats Olci those of the Greeks and Romans ? Of th 

modem vessels ovei caily European boats 7 

21 Show that Man the Bmldei has been almost wholly dependent upon Man the Lngmcir m dr ('oping 

means of transportation 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 Tind out hoi\ the roads m ) our community ha\e dey eloped Were there un Indi in road* or 

toll roads ? 

« 

2 How are the roads in your cit) , count) , and state kept up’ M ike a eh irt orgnph showing m nw 

of upkeep for roads 

3 On a highway map of the United States mark the route \ >u would ^clei l to m iki the follo\ mg 

trips 

From New York to San Francisco 
From Los Angeles to Seattle 
From Boston to Minneapolis 
Trom Dallas to Chicago 
From Denver to Atlanta 

4 If there are roads being constructed or repaired near y our community watch to find out hov the 

road bed is prepared, what materials are used, special machinery used etc Report to \our 
class what )ou ha\e found out 

5 On a large freehand map of the United States show the dey elopment of roads Begin \ ith Indian 

and pioneer trails Colored pictures will add to its attractn cncss 

6 On an outline map of Eurasia indicate where ancient and earh European roads \ ere Incited 

7 Read some stones of coach and ta\ ern day s both in Europe and \menca 

S Collect pictures that will show the deyelopment of both railroads and rnlro d tr'i.i'- irom ;I e 
“Tom Thumb” to our present giant engines 

9 Prepare to tell your classmates one of the following stories from Tin Niyy Wondi i Wo' id 
V olume IV 

Crossing the Continent Cairo to the Cipe 

How a \ankee Became a Railroad Magnate The Loftiest R uh ay in the Wo-ld 

Opening the Northwest — The Canadian Pacific The 1 rans-Siberi in R 11L’ -n 

George Pullman and the Sleeping C lr 

10 Tind the story of William Cody, “ButTalo Bill and tell it to your cl “--m lies 
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11 On a large outline map of the w orld show important railroad undertakings Be sure to include 

the Trans-Andean Trans-Siberian, the Cape-to-Cairo, and the Northern Pa cifi c 

12 Read the story of the construction of the Holland, the Hoosac, or the Simplon Tunnels Tell 

}our classmates about it, so that the}' understand how a tunnel is started, what machinen is 
necessan, what engineering problems and difficulties are met, how they are solved, etc 

13 If a tunnel or subwa\ is being constructed near }our home, observe careful!} how it is being 

done, w hat materials are being used, etc Report } our findings to } our class 

14 On a large outline map of the w orld show great tunnels in the w orld’s history Be sure to include 

those of the Ancients 

15 Stud} the pictures of different t}pes of bridges in The New Wonder World, Volume IV and 

collect pictures or diagrams of all types of bridges Use for a special report on kinds of bridges 
and how the} work 

16 Using a diagram on the blackboard, show how a mo\ able bridge w orks 

17 On a large outline map of the world show great bridges 

iS Using pictures or a diagram, explain to } our class the difference between a bridge and a viaduct 

19 If possible take a trip on a canal Obserx e careful!} the kind of boat used, how drawn thr ough 

the w ater, etc 

20 Make a cartoon lllustratix e of the idea that the crude canals of the ancients have grown to the 

huge canals like the Suez and the Panama 

21 Make a graph comparing the kinds of traffic, amount of traffic, and tolls for a certain period of 

the Suez and the Panama Canals 

22 Collect pictures of all types of boats and ships that have been built by man since early times 

Arrange on the bulletin board and use for class discussion 

23 Find all of the stories and poems about ships that } ou can Read them for pleasure 

24 Collect pictures of famous boats like the “Clermont,” the “Victor},” the “Great Western,’ 

“Old Ironsides and the “ Mernmac ” Write short stories of their histones and make a book- 
let on “Some Famous Ships 

25 If possible, visit a slnpx ard to see a ship being built or a dock to see a modern freighter or passen- 

ger x essel Be sure to obserx e how Man the Engineer and Man the Builder hax e worked to- 
gether to produce our modern ships 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1 Write one of the follow mg 

(a) A ston of an imaginarx trip in a coach on a turnpike road 

(b) A ston of an imaginarx trip in an automobile ox er one of the roads in the early 1900’s 

(c) An account a passenger on the “De Witt Clinton” might have written 

(d) An account of a recent trip } ou hax e taken either b} rail or automobile 

(e) The ston of the building of the Union Pacific Railroad as told b} a member of the “gang” 

of workmen who built it 

(f) An account of a passenger’s first ride in a subwa} 

(g) The report an engineer might turn m of the construction of a bridge 

(h) A series of letters from a xxorker in the Panama Canal Zone telling of the progress being 

made on the canal 

ti) An account of the first trip of the “Clermont ’ b} an e} ewitness 
(1) The ston of an lmagman trip on an ocean liner or a submarme 

(Be sure to keep all of your fads true and accurate Bring out the ideas that -oil! help your reader see the stage 
of dr elopment of the particular thing sou arc x riling about Humor and illustration add to the interest of your 
riling Read and discuss m class the 'iritings of the different members of sour group ) 
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2 Do one of the following 

(a) Prepare a special report on an} of these topics 

The Appian Way 
Old Toll Roads 
Our National Highways 
Work of Goethals at Panama 
Great Railroad Men 

How the Engineer and the Builder Have Worked Together 
What Present Civilization Owes the Laborer 
Famous Ships in Hislor} 

The Building of the Suez Canal 
Romance of Transportation 

(b) Make a large freehand map of tour state or the section of the countrv m which sou live 

Call it “Our Transportation Facilities ” Show the main roads railroads c inals, etc \ 
pictorial map will be very effective 

(c) Make a map or two maps showing the contrast of the mileage of canals in T urope ind the 

United States 

fd) Make a series of pictures or a frieze for one of the follow ing 

How Transportation Grew T \ pes of Bndces 

How Railroads Grew From Trail to Railroad 

Boats of Man Development of Canals 

(e) Make models of different tvpes of boats, bridges, etc 

(f) Make a book for your school librarv showing the pictorial histon of transportation 

3 Have an exhibition of all the materials vou have so far collected on Man the Builder Invite 

another grade to see them, answer their questions and explain things thev do not understand 

( The above unit wav be taken out of “Man the Builder" and ilh the addition of the di iloptnt 1 1 of air trai <por- 
tation and uatcraays be used as a unit on “Transportation ”) 


UNIT III 
Control of Water 


I Irrigation systems 

(A) Purpose 

(B) Primitive irrigation sv stems 

1 The Egvptian method 

(a) Importance in development of agriculture in Lgvpt 

2 Irrigation in other ancient countries 

(a) Mesopotamia (c) Spain 

(b) India (d) Rome 

(C) Modern irrigation projects 

1 Requirements 

(a) Reservoirs (c) Canals 

(b) Dams 

2 Investigations and preparation before proicct is begun 

3 Modern irrigation in Egvpt 

(a) Construction of the \ssuan Dam 
l How made 
n How it works 
in Effect of its construction 
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(C) Modern irrigation projects — Continued 

4 Modern irrigation in the United States 

(a) Early irrigation projects 

(b) The Reclamation Law 

1 Formation of the Umted States Reclamation Service 

(c) Selecting a place for an irrigation project 

(d) Responsibility for cost of building 

(e) The Salt River Valley Project, Arizona 

l The Roosevelt Dam 
u Bartlett Dam 

(f) Boulder Dam 

l Use m Irrigation, power and flood-control 

(g) Columbia Basin Reclamation Project 

l Grand Coulee Dam 

li Future Construction of Resenoir and Canals 

(h) Importance of government enterprise 

5 The future of irrigation 

II Water-supply systems 

(A) Primitive and ancient methods of securing water 

1 Wells of the Hebrews, Egyptians, Chinese, and Greeks 

2 Aqueducts of the Romans 

(a) Materials used (d) Spread into other parts of Europe 

(b) Understanding of hydraulic principles (e) Use of cisterns 

(c) Length of system l Boiling and filtering 

(B) Modem water-supply systems 

1 Influence of the invention of the steam engine 

2 Parts of a system 

(a) Source of supply (c) An aqueduct 

(b) Works for collection and purification (d) Distributing system 

3 Artesian wells as a source of supply 

4 Dams as a source of supply 

5 Construction of a reservoir and aqueduct 

(a) Engineering feats 

6 Water systems of American cities 

(a) Boston 

(c) New York 

i The Croton System 
li The Catskill Aqueduct 
in The Delaware Aqueduct 

III Water Pov, er 

(A) Modern power plants 

1 The power house 

2 The dam 

3 Water wheel 

(B) Great water-power developments 

1 Niagara Falls project 

2 Wilson Dam, Muscle Shoals 

3 Mississippi River Power Company project, Keokuk, Iowa 

(C) Future of water-power developments 


(b) Chicago 

i Drainage canal 

(d) Los Angeles 

l Colorado River 
Aqueduct 


4 Channel 

5 Principles of construction 
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Page References — Tite Nrw Vo\nrr World 

I \ ol IV, Pages 364-374, \ ol II, Page 41 

II Vol IV, Pages 375~3 Si 

HI Vol IV, Pages 3S2-3S0, Vol II, Page 70 

Picture References — Tiie Ni w Vomjm World 
Volume II 

r \ri 


An Early Whiter Wheel •' 1 

Electnc Power from Tailing Water 67 


Volume IV 

A Staac Irrigation Pipe in Position l 

Primitive Irrigation Methods in Lgvpt 16" 

The Assuan Dam /’S 

Egyptian Irrigation Works Wo 

The Roosevelt Dam i 7 ° 

Irrigation in the Yakima Vallc> 

Boulder Dam ' 7 * 

Ruins of the Claudian Aqueduct, Roman Campagna > 7 ' 

Roman Aqueduct of Trajan’s Time 576 

An Artesian Well ’77 

A soo.ooo-Gallon Ele\ ated Tank ’ 7 s 

A W’atcr-Supply Reservoir and Filtration Plant '70 

Old Grist Mill at New London, Connecticut ’ s - 

Nitrate Plant at Muscle Shoals, Alabama ' 

Bonneville Dam 

Norris Dam and Y'llson Dam o s 7 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY 

x Whal is the greatest difference between water supply systems of the present and those of earlur times’ 

2 Can you explain how an artesian well is made and how it works ? 

3 What did modern man learn from the Egyptians about irrigation ? 

4 Show how modem intention has done a great deal to help Man the Builder control ttalcr 

5 Is the United Stales justified m allowing such scenic spots as Xtagara rails to be used for po tir? 

Why? 

6 How are you helped by man’s knowledge of how to control water? 

7 How has the United Stales Reclamation Service proted of gnat benefit to Ike country? 

8 Upon what principles aic great dams built? Distributing systems? 

9 Whal is being done in the United Stales at the present lime in water eontioP 
10 Do you think the government should control water supply and pou < r s\ stems? 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 Find out all } ou can about the a\ ater supph in a our cita , state, tow n, or section of the countra 

Make drawings, charts, and pictures Use these m a talk to a our classmates on “IIov \\ c Gel 
Water ” 

2 Make a aisit to the aaater aaorks or power plant nearest a our home Observe hov “Man the 

Builder” has carried out Ins avork Tind out all aou can about the proiccl 

3 Flake one of the folloaa ing on a sand table or on a large piece of beaa er board or cardboard 

A model of a aa ater-aa orbs \ model of an aqueduct 

\ model of a power-plant \ model of a dam 

\ model of a reservoir \ model of an inanition nro'cet 
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You can use cla> , flour and salt, paper pulp, or w et paper If 3 ou have nothing else, cardboard 
will sen e the purpose Perhaps 3 ou can thmk of original material to use and nai s to build 
models Be sure to measure things to a scale and to have accurate information before 30U 
attempt the models Use the pictures in The New Wonder World, Volume Four 

4 If you cannot build models, perhaps the drawings, diagrams, and charts that 3 ou make will help 

3 r ou understand how these things are made and how r they work 

5 Find out w hat Theodore Roosevelt did for the Reclamation Service and report to the class 

6 On a large outline map of the United States locate dams and irrigation projects 


UNIT IV 
Machinery 

For a topical outline of this subject, see Modern Man 5 Discoocncs and Indentions, Page 91 


Page References — The New Wonder World 
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(^ 

1) 

Vol 


2-12) 

\ol 

(B) 


Vol 

(C 

1-5) 

Vol 

(C 

6 ) 

Vol 

(D 

1-6) 

\ol 

(F, 

G) 

Vol 


II, Pages 13-16 
II, Pages 17-24 
II, Pages 25-34 
II, Pages 43—53 

II, Pages 53-60, Vol IV, Pages 330-333, 346-352 
II, Pages 66-6S 

II, Pages 96-135, Vol IV, Pages 160-162 


Picture References — The New Wonder World 
Volume II 

Franklin the Scientist (color) 

A Monster Steam Shov el (color) 

Steam Sho\ els, Panama Canal 
An Old Hand Loom 

Model of Wlutnea’s Cotton Gin and Howe’s Sewing Machine 
Eh Whitnej and Elias How e 

Demonstration of the First Singer Sewing Machine 

Large Lathe for Turning Great Guns 

Machine-Shop Machinery 

The McCormick Reaping Machine 

Three Kinds of PrrnUng 

Printing Presses 

How Pictures are Printed in Three Colors 

James Watt’s Steam Engine 

Principal Parts of a Simple Steam Engine 

Triple-Expansion Marine Engine 

The De Laval Turbine 

“Putting Bill} ” 

Early Locomotives and Later Forms of Development 
A Modern Streamlined Steam Locomotive 
Stephenson’s “Rocket” 

Steam Turbines and Generators 

Electric Generators Driven by Mater Power at Niagara Falls 
Diagram of a Simple Direct-Current Generator 

Fokker Monoplane That Made the First Non-Stop Transcontinental Flight 

The Internal-Combustion Engine at M’ork 

Diagrams of an Internal-Combustion Engine 

The Internal-Combustion Engine 

Some Early Cars 
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Volume II — Continu'd . , 

A Home on Wheels, Auto Trailer ,ou 

A Double Decked Motor Bus IIO 

A Record-breaking Motor Boat , 10 

Installing the 900- Horse Power Diesel I’ngine of a Streamlined T r un 1 1 1 

A Diesel Airplane Engine , 1 - 

An Early Balloon Ascension 1 , s 

Professor Charles’ Iljdrogcn Balloon , 

Repairing the Gas Bag of the Andrec Balloon , 0 

The Graf Zeppelin I 1 

A Dirigible Under Construction 1 

A Glider , 

One of Langley’s Experimental I ljing Machines ! . 

The Wright Brothers and their Sister 1 , 

The Wright Motorless Glider 1 1 

The Wright Aeroplane , - 


Pilot’s Compartment of an Air 1 incr 1 s 

Colonel Charles A Lindbergh and “The Spirit of St Loui>” 1 ,0 

Parachute Troops m Action 1 4 

Military Airplanes 1 ,4 

A Helicopter j ,j 

Volume IV 

War Planes of 1917 and 191 S 160 10 

Oil-Electric Locomom e , ,0 

Thomas Gray’s Idea of a Train, and the ‘ De Witt Clinton” 4,1 

“Old Ironsides” 4, 

An American P issenger Train of 1SO7 ,,, 

I lectric Trains tnd Locomotives ,^1 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY 

1 Study carefully all llic pictures of machinery and maclnuc-propelh d t cinch s in ' 1 111 Li u W osdj k 

World, Volume Two Write a discussion on the topic, "How Vaclnmrx Has Changtd tin Build- 
ing of Man ” 

2 Why weic most of the textile machines indented m England? 

3 Show how the Diesel engine has been an important factor in the development of transportation 

4 It pon what principles do all machines uork? Which of these were known to tarlx man ’ 

5 Show m as many ways as you can how steam has revolutionized civilization 

6 IIovV has man’s indention and building of machinery influenced all his building that \ < lia-e studiuH 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 Collect pictures of automobiles from the earliest ones to the present \rnnge them on the bulle- 

tin board so that the class can see how thc\ hat e changed Do the same for locomotn c* and 
airplanes 

2 Draw a diagram and explain to the class one of the follow ing 

The loom The lathe 

The Diesel engine The McCormick reaper 

The electric generator 

3 Tind the story of one of the following and tell it to xour class 

Gutenberg and his printing press James \\ att and his steam cnyine 

Eli Whitney and Ins cotton gin Stephenson 3nd his ‘ Rocket 

Elias Howe and lus sewing machine George \\ cstinghousc and his air bnl e 

Work of Sir Richard Arkwright Langlev s experiment* with living 

C\ rus Hall McCormick s reaping machine The W right brothers 

W ork of Archimedes 

( Uu/truf for the tiho-c ran he fo o d in I o’nn c T.. > of Tt’l \i w Wo DC! V, o~ij> ) 
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4 Do one of the following 

(a) Make a list of all the things that require machinery, steam engines, or motors to run 

(b) Make a series of pictures shoeing the evolution of the automobile, the locomotive, and the 

airplane 

(c) Make cartoons illustrative of the follow mg ideas 

Superiority of machine loom over the hand one 
Eh Whitney’s service to his country 
Opposition to Ehas Howe’s sewing machine 
The printing press growls 
Importance of the printing press to mankind 
Steam as the key to the Machine Age 

Ridicule of early critics of the steam engine, the automobile, or flying 

5 Look up something about the Industrial Revolution and report it to your class 

6 As a review have a socialized recitation on “Man the Builder of Machinery ” Use the materials 

you have collected and made, for illustration during the discussion 

UNIT V 

Means of Communication 

I Development of the telegraph 

(A) Building of the first telegraph by Samuel F B Morse 

(B) How r the telegraph is constructed 

(C) How r the telegraph works 

(D) Improvements m the telegraph since Morse 

1 Use of the relay 

2 Multiplex telegraphy 

II The cable 

(A) Construction of and laying of first cable across the Atlantic, 1858 

(B) How r a cable is made 

III The telephone 

(A) The first telephone 

1 Work of Alexander Graham Bell 

(a) How his telephone was made 

(b) Principles upon winch it is built 

(B) Improvements m the telephone 

1 The Blake transmitter 

2 The receiver 

(C) The telephone central office 

1 When you make a call 

2 When the line is busy 

3 Long distance calls 

(D) The dial telephone 

(E) Sending pictures by wire or radio 
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IV Radio and television 

(A) Scientific theory of radio 

(B) First use of wireless 

1 Work of James Clerk-Maxaacll 

2 Work of Gughelmo Marconi 

(C) Building necessary to use radio 

x Radio sending instruments 
2 The receiving set 

(D) Broadcasting 

1 Beginnings in Pittsburgh, Ptnns\l\ann 

2 Need for regulation of wireless communication 

3 Frequency modulation 

(E) Television 

1 Methods used 

2 Future of television 

PROBLEMS AND ACTIVITIES 

1 The best way to understand the telegraph and the telephone is to make a trip through \ our local 

telephone exchange and telegraph office Obsen e carefulla how things arc done and ask qui - 
tions about things you do not know 

2 Why was the development of the telegraph and telephone a big step in man s progress-' 

3 Can you show' that the grow-th of communication lias been a slow but sure progress during the 

ages ? 

4 How w'erc these inventions first rcceta cd 3 Do a ou think that w c lm e more or less trouble nov 

interesting people in imentions J 

5 What part has each of the following placed in building up a sastern of communication 3 

Gughelmo Marconi Samuel F B Morse 

Cyrus W Field Alexander Graham Bell 

Page References — Tnr \fw Womjj k Wopid 
\ol II, Pages ; --95 

Picture References — ThlNiw Wosdii Wofio 
V olume II 

r < l 

STB Morse ~ 

The Tirst Telegraph Instrument - , 

A Telegraph kc\ 

V Stock-market Ticker 

In a Lime Telegraph Office 

Telephone I incs Connect the Stations of Radio Nctuo'h- 
Selector Tramc of an \utomntic Dial Telephone I \chan„e 

Marcom Inaentor of W lrcle-s Telegraphs - 

Radio Cita in New X ork s 

Interior of a Modern Broadcasting Studio 

One of the Fir-t Photographs Sent b\ Radio c,o 

How Radio Bring- the World to our Lar- r 

Broadcasting News When and Where it Happen- „i 

Ship to Shore Telephone < 

Regimental Radio in t -e in \Ricr- < 

An Experimental Televi-ion Camera r 



EDUCATIONAL VALUES FROM THE STUDY 

OF SCIENCE 1 

B\ SAMUEL RALPH POWERS 
Professor of A alural Science, Teachers College, Columbia Uunersily 


I N this discussion of the educational \ allies of science 
teaching, attention is directed to the contributions 
that scientific stud\ has made to the de\ elopment of our 
economic and social order and to the contributions that 
it has made to modem thought This is an age of science 
m the sense that present modes of living ha\ e come as a 
result of contributions trom science, and in the sense that 
man\ of the principles that guide our thinking and the 
products of thought ha\e grown out of contributions 
from the work of scientists The achie\ ements of science 
are the products of the relativ eh recent period and \ et its 
tested truths and the methods of study that scientific 
workers have developed have influenced and are influenc- 
ing in enormous measure the character of our avalization 
Me shall discuss m order (i) the contributions of science 
to our economic and social order and (2) the contribu- 
tions of science to modem thought 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF SCIENCE TO ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

On the mechanical side science has in a short period of 
time changed our manner of living These mechanical 
dev elopments hav e come as a result of man s increasing 
control over energv transformations The release and 
control of energv from natural resources has made iv ail- 
able a great wealth of power \\ ith the manufacture of 
machmerv this power is available to do the work of the 
world In the building of the pvramids in Egvpt thous- 
ands of slaves, driven bv the commands of their roval 
masters used their muscle power and the muscle power of 
beasts of burden to pull the stones into place Manv 
v ears vv ere required to complete the building of a pv ranud 
In the building of the Empire State Building in New 
\ork Citv workmen using power driven machmerv, 
constructed in less than one v ear the tallest building the 
world has ever seen Power derived from the energv in 
coal and from the energv of falling water has been sub- 
stituted for muscle power 

Through the use of energv from natural resources, 
rate of production in all lines of endeav or has increased 
and the world s store ot available wealth has been made 
enormouslv greater This development has fostered a 
centralization of vv ealtli m great industnes and it has as a 
result of using energv from natural resources in place of 
energv from human beings reduced the demands for 
labor Men hav e been freed from toil One of our out- 
standing social problems has arisen from the fact that as 
men have been freed from toil they have, at the same 


time, been deprived of the wage which is necessarv for 
the purchase of food clothing, and shelter \\ ith the 
increase in wealth that has come through utilization ol 
natural resources, two contrasting and opposing situa- 
tions have ansen The developments m science have 
fostered the growth of a situation out of which there has 
come, on the one hand great wealth for the capitahst and, 
on the other dire pov ertv for the laborer The dev elop- 
ments hav e brought leisure or idleness to both Pov ertv 
and 'eisure are incompatible and especially is this true 
when the contrast between wealth and poverty is so 
much in evidence The means of adjustment that were 
acceptable under the old order are inadequate for the new 
\\ e hav e changed rapidly from an age of human labor to 
an age of machine labor Throughout the history of the 
race, men have sought release from the drudgery of 
muscular labor Science has led the wav to this attain- 
ment but as v et the race has failed to make an acceptable 
adjustment to the changes that hav e come An adiust- 
ment to these changes must be based upon an under- 
standing of the conditions and forces that hav e produced 
them 

Learning to control energv has in manv wav s, affected 
our manner of living Power from the energv of natural 
resources has made us mobile Movement is accom- 
plished with ease speed, and comfort The first joumev 
by white men from St Louis into the Oregon countrv 
was made during the time of our great-grandparents 
The joumev required many months and was attended bv 
sev ere hardships To-dav the joumev mav be made by 
airplane in the interval between sunnse and sunset 
The time interval for short trips has been greatlv re- 
duced A distance of twentv miles was a long journey for 
one dav m a horse and buggv A dav’s journey m a 
modem automobile mav be well over three hundred 
miles The great majontv of those who graduate from 
our high schools of to-dav wall own and dnv e automob’les 
and manv if not most of them, will fly Machines 
transform energv of natural resources into mechanical 
energv and this is used to transport goods and people 
The wade ramifications of problems associated woth trans- 
portation are evadence of the importance in liberal 
education of evpenences selected to giv e an undemanding 
of the dev elopments m science that hav e made our present 
accomplishments in mobihtv possible 

It is a highlv refined control ot energv transformations 
that m ikes modem communication possible It is a 
relativelv simple control of electrical enersrv that makes 
it possible to transmit messages bv means of the tele- 


1 This material i- adapted from Chapter III Part I of the author s contribution to the Thrlv-hnl 1 earhook aj tic V ahonal Soctcl\ jorlic Study 
pi Education enutled “The Teaching of Science (Public School Publishing Company , Bloomington, Illinois igijo) and i« used here b> special 
permission of that Society which reserves all copyright priwleges 
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graph By means of a more highl} refined control, elec- 
trical cnerg> reproduces in a telephone recci\cr the words 
spoken into the transmitter An c\tremel\ small amount 
of energy transmitted through space is controlled with 
such a degree of prccsion that sounds at the microphone 
arc most accurate!} reproduced b} the loud speaker 
Modern communication has broken down the boundaries 
between n itions, and an> country in the world ma\ be 
continuously in communication with any other countrx 
Early explorers were out of communication with their 
homes for months and even >ears The modern air 
plane explorer miy keep the entire world informed of Ins 
progress from the time he starts until he reaches Ins 
destination 

This is an electrical age and on account of the c isc with 
which electrical energ) may be transformed and con 
trolled, the great mass of our population has become, dur- 
ing one generation users of electrical energy The electric 
light bulb was uni nown to our grandfathers at the time 
of their bo>hood Now the energx from coal fields and 
from falling water is transformed by means of electric 
light bulbs and used to light our streets and our homes 
A large percentage of our factories in fact nearl} all are 
dependent more or le=s on electrical power The indus 
trial demands for release of energ} from our natural 
resources are enormous, and the problems associated with 
production and efficient utihzition of energ} ch illengc 
the whole population The problems have become lead 
ing issues in political campaigns Problems of power 
development with their influence on industn, including 
transportation, communication, and comforts in the 
home, touch the lives of all and scree as a continuous 
challenge for clear thinking 

Problems associated with control are bv no means 
static There is continuous refinement of methods of 
control working toward control with greater cfiicicnc} 
Industrial plants arc m a continuous process of change 
Cases are common in which expensive macluncn in good 
condition is removed and sold as junk in order to make 
place for new macluncn that will accomplish energx 
transformations more cfiicicntlx I \er} large concern 
maintains a staff of highl} trained scientists who arc 
working continuouslx to reduce waste and increase 
cfficicnc} through more efficient utilization of materials 
ind energx 

These illustrations show something of the nature of 
this industrial age It seems ccrtun that mans control 
of energx transformations has contributed more than anx 
other single factor to the development of it Through 
the studx of science wl learn about the sources of energx 
ind about how energx is transformed a result we 
acquire a fuller understanding of the industrial age in 
x\ Inch we live and a fuller appreciation of the problems 
associated with life in it 

The field of health offers another illustration of the 
manner in which applied 'ocmc h is contributed to 
modem standards of fixing There has been great prog 
rcss during the past generation in the control of cause-- 
of ill health This progress has come as a result of the 
scientific studx of the causes of disease and through the 
development of measures for the control of these causes 
Scientific studx his led to the discoxerx of the organisms 


that cause manx of our contagious diseases l)i coven 
of the cau=e has m most rises been tollo id quit I lx bv 
discoxcrv ot the ture The prevention of cont lgio is 
disease has come largelx through measure' of « nitat 1 -n 
I he successful treitmcnl of cont igious <hs L ->s C 1 Hrgilx 
through the use ot toxins antitoxins md x v< cuiC' 

Studies in nutrition have shown tint certain dines cs 
are due to dim difieicncie= Di'ci't' due to diet dm 
cicncics are likclv to develop dunn„ elnldhood 1 1 dcr 
standing of the cau=cs of these diseases fi is mmc thrnuji 
thcdiscoverv and studx of vitamins I hi'C stud es fi n 
focused attention upon the importance 01 a w huh some 
diet 

In the studx and use of drug' some proems has him 
made Much of this progress Ins been in showing the 
worthlessness of m inv drugs tfi it have had extensive u < 
The hum in race has dwavs sought for drug to run its 
puns I he long rows of bottles on the slulvis m tin 
drug stores are imple cv idence of the profit' tli it ai i rut 
from the sale of dnigs ‘scientific studx of drug' in mm 
mon use has revealed the tael that mo t of them in un- 
less for curing diseases and that some arc i>c>sitivi!v 
d ingcrous 

\ttammcnt f rom scientific studx in the held of he iltli 
has resulted in control of scvcril diseases which fornurlv 
were tcrnblx destructive of human life Ib'ca'cs that 
are now m large part control! ihlc include tvphnid fever 
diphtheria smallpox hvelropliobia lepro'X milam ind 
xcllovv fever 1 lie maintenance of proper «t indards of 
health through control of c urncs of ill lie dlh i' an inch 
xidual and a commumtx rc'pon'ibihtv ^cienlitic studv 
has taught us how to meet this rc=pons|bilitx 

In the progress of civilization m in is struggling comm 
uouslv for incrcasinglx enlarged control over nature 
A pnmc motive in this struggle is the struggle for food 
Among primitive people the n ltur il b ll ince ol life places 
limitations upon man’s development is in organism in 
this balance Natural processes tend to limit the food 
suppl} and to keep it far below x hat is needed for i 
congested human population Measures have been t->l cn 
to increase the land area under cultix ation and contini cd 
cultivation makes a demand for Inowlcd^c of artifirnl 
procedures for m untuning soil fcrtihtv T hrciugh s (1 en 
title agriculture man has acquired the controls that arc 
ncccssarx for the production of food for a congested popu 
lation 

In his studv of fixing things man has learned that 1 c 
max in considerable measure control through moditu 1 
tion the character of oncomin„ generations ot p! n s - n d 
aninuls Cattle have been modilicd bv breeding so— i 
m the direction ot producing more lxxf oil cro in tt c 
direction of producing more and richer mill ( hulcn 
are bred for lax ing horses are bred for SjKcd -<rc **-cc i 
arc bred for w ool These product- cd breeding -re ‘ g’- ’ - ' 
stock onlv in the sense that thex are n ore proEi i t 
of tood or of other m->tena!s and qualities dc ircdbx r -"i 
In a natural struggle for existence this fine «»<v 1 uTr 
the aid of man m ght soon become extinct \n —p - 
tant contribution to the understanding o f tl c -n r--l 
ot the conditions in which x c hxc romc-s through in 1 
edge oi the manner in which nvi las j-rd ,e c 
n >tuml hdanoc of hie. 
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In this connection it should be noted that the same 
biological laws that gov em the grow th and dev elopment 
of plant and loner animal organisms also govern the 
grow th and dev elopment of the human organism Indi- 
viduals should know that the characteristics of their 
children, such as stature obesitv , and intelligence are 
withm rather well-defined limits determined bv their 
own characteristics and those of the man or woman 
chosen for husband or wife \\ e are m possession of 
knowledge with which we mav modifv the character of 
the human race itself This is one of the responsibilities 
vvath which the world’s citizenrv must learn to hve The 
abuse of tins responsibihtv wall certamh bring its own 
punishment and the proper exercise of it wall bring its 
rew ards 

Illustrations of the applications of science could be 
extended to greater length Those just giv en are enough 
to suggest (1) something of the extent to which man has 
acquired control of his phvsical and biological environ- 
ment, (2) something of the extent to which he has used 
these controls to modifv the character of Ins envaron- 
ment, and (3) something of the complexity of the life into 
which oncoming generations are entering Our avaliza- 
tion is a lnghlv artificial thing m the sense that it is a 
product of man’s owai ingenuitv This is a scientific age 
m the sense that science has contnbuted enormouslv to 
the dev elopment of our institutions and to our manner of 
hvang Science has been the tool of man s ingenuitv 

The studv of saence is to increase the understanding 
of those principles and generalizations of science that hav e 
largest app'ication m molding the diameter of our societv 
and of those which have wathin them potentialities for 
influence m the future Attainments of such under- 
standings are important and in large measure essential 
for an understanding of our social lite and for effective 
participation m it Understanding of principles under- 
iving such problems as are suggested bv the following 
are samples of desirab'e outcomes (1) The sources of 
energv and its efficient utilization, (2) the discov erv of the 
causes of ill-health and the means of control of these 
causes to the end that health standards mav be raised, 
(3) the maintenance of soil fertihtv , (4) the applications 
of the laws of lieredrtv , and (5) the control of plant and 
animal pests 

THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF SCIENCE TO MODERN 
THOUGHT 

There can be no adequate understanding of modem 
thought without some comprehensive understanding of 
the maior generalizations that have been formulated from 
studv of the nature of things Science is concerned with 
the testing of truth concerning natural phenomena 
These tested truths together with the evidence on w Inch 
thev stand are the basis of the knowledge bv means of 
which the individual interprets the phenomena of expe- 
rience Educational values that come from ability to 
interpret natural phenomena mav be even more far- 
reaching m importance in general education than the 
v alues that come from the understanding of applications 
like those alreadv illustrated The intellectual attain- 
ment of a people mav be to a large extent measured bv 


the abilit} of its individuals to interpret the phenomena 
of their common experiences In this discussion it cannot 
be presumed that the dev elopment and use of such con- 
cepts are the prerogative of the philosopher or highlv 
trained saentist It is undoubted!} true that the think- 
ing of the whole mass of the people has been influenced bv 
partial or comprehensive understanding of the major 
generalizations of science The progress alreadv made 
m the direction of attaining freedom from the bondage 
of superstition and from the shackles of necromancv 
alchemv , vvatchcraft astrologv , and other errors of under- 
standing furnishes abundant evidence of the importance 
of instruction directed toward assisting the learner to 
understand the phenomena of his common observation 
Some attempt at rationalization of observation is at- 
tempted bv all thinking people The most satisfactory 
rationalization is that which is based upon most carefullv 
tested truth Some illustrations of contributions from 
science that hav e influenced and are influencing thought 
will be given 

Common phenomena such as lightning earthquakes, 
and storms are no longer looked upon as mv stenous afflic- 
tions vasited upon the people bv an irate deitv These 
are now seen as effects which result from natural causes 
manv of which are well understood Eclipses and comets 
are no longc looked upon as good or bad omens for their 
causes are satisfactory explained General understand- 
ing of causes sudi as these >s of distinct educational v alue 
It giv es to the learner a feehng of secuntv m the presence 
of natural forces for he is freed from the mental terror 
that is attendant upon ignorance concerning them 

Through the results of saenfific studv the world has 
progressed from the status which prevailed when the 
common belief was that the earth was flat the center of 
the universe and the dominating influence among the 
heavenlv bodies to the present status when the move- 
ments of the heavenlv bodies are more clearlv compre- 
hended and when the earth is seen as but one of the 
planets that rev olv es about the sun and the sun as bat 
one of an undetermined number of stars that make up 
our galaxv This gahxv is in turn one of an undeter- 
mined number of galaxies distributed through space, the 
dimensions of which seem incomprehensible Accom- 
panvang this enlargement of knowledge has come a 
changed conception of man’s place m the scheme of 
tinners Attendant upon the discov enes that have 
revealed the true relations between the earth and other 
bodies has come an enlarged conception of the age of the 
earth and of the duration of time 

This generation has seen an enormous expansion in 
know ledge of the nature of matter The relationship of 
matte' and energv has been suggested bv recognition of 
the electron as a discrete part.de of electricity IMoselev ’s 
vv ork on atomic numbers has serv ed to refine the classifi- 
cation of the chemical elements His work and that ot 
others furnishes a rather pos'tiv e basis for the conclusion 
th it all elements on earth and m the umv erse are made 
up of groupings of but two kinds of particles called elec- 
trons and protons The electrons and the protons of the 
earth are exactlv hke the electrons and protons of the sun 
and exactlv hke those of the most distant star 

In the studv of hv mg things equallv great strides hav e 
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been made Inter rcl ltionships of organism 1 ; with each 
other and their interactions with the plnsical environ 
ment have been more clcarl) envisaged Organisms arc 
continuallv struggling each group against the other for 
survival, but all are held in check bv the limitations of the 
physical environment The trend of this struggle is 
toward a balance in nature Wind, rain fire and other 
factors of nature, are continuallj disturbing the natural 
balance, and one organism and then mother is in the 
iscendcncy Then, in obedience to the urge to reproduce 
their kind, the dominant organisms overpopulate the 
area to such an extent that thev art cheeked bv starva 
tion In this struggle for existence, man is seen as an 
orgmism guided b> a conscious intent to control the 
factors of nature that tend to limit his dev elopmcnt 

Studies hav e rev e lied facts that are the basis of accept 
able generalizations concerning the historv' of life on 
earth These studies make available a bodv of tested 
truth from which to draw more secure interpretations 
concerning man as a biological organism and his place in 
the “plan of nature” 

Studies in behavior are of recent origin, but vve have 
alrc id) learned much about whj we bchav e as we do and 
why other organisms behave as tlicv do, and we have 
learned something about measures to be taken to control 
behavior Results from studies in this field will un- 
doubtedlv occupv a place of increasing prominence in 
human tlunl mg 

The values that come from the understanding of con 
eeptions such as are suggested bv the foregoing are prob 
iblv second to none for their potential influence on the 
li ippincss of mdiv iduals These arc the considerations 
th it have application in private and personal thought 
In some manner cither for good or for evil thev affect 
the thoughts of all rational beings whatever their level of 
intellect or schooling During the past decade there has 
been a great deal of discussion of controv crsial issues in 
religion The controv ersv is between the I undamentahst 
on the one hand who in substince accepts and supports 
the literal interpretations of the Old Testament and the 
Modernist, on the other hand who calls for such modifi 
e ilion of religious thought as seems to him ncccssarv to 
make it consistent with his interpretation of the findings 
and of the methods of science which are the products of 
the modern age The issues of this discussion cannot be 
considered without reference to conceptions and generd 
izalions 111 c those illustrated Neither I undamentahst 
nor Modernist can intclligcntlv weigh the issues of Ins 
belief without extensive and accurate knowledge of them 

1 vidcncc of the importance of the connotations of 
scientific conceptions and genernbz itions is supplied bv 
observations of the extent to which thev arc challenging 
to the interests of children and of adults There is m 
finding interest m sttidv that interprets the nature of 
tilings Ment il stimuli to which we respond have their 
origin ill phenomena of the environment There is satis 
faction from instruction that develops tested knov ledge 
which will function in makin. responses that must be 
made There is satisf ittion from the understanding of 
reasons for happenings for such understanding males u 
possible to respond to a greater vanctv of stimuli -'lid 
tins m turn makes for a more flexible idapl ltion !o the 


conditions of life \s re-pects naturfi phi onma t 1 i 
reasons for happenings are found in the initnbin > i< 
th it have come from the worl of sc cnti |s 1 1 e qi e tm i 
of interest in instructional miteriil i- resolved into ok 
which asks whether the instructional mite ml In bee i 
selected so as to supplv le lmm. which i lulpfuliir i! 
ing response to situations (stimuli) tint cone v ulii i t! 
le irner s experience Science situations abound s ,nmih 
on even hind There will lie no lul of intcre t ii 
instruction which results in satisiaitorv adju nunt to 
the sc stimuli 

Much of the interest in natural phciiomcni is in 
doubt stated dccplv in instinctive Icirs and the t fi rs 
have undoubtcdlv developed out of i.norimc I e ir 
irises from the inabihtv to make i salisfaetorv afiju t 
ment to a stimulus I he s iv age has been afraid of i nun ,< 
the auron eclipses md other niturfi phinomcni tint 
are strange and uniisu fi I his ft ar is for |nr on fi s m tv 
1 or protection he has rested lus faith in an appt fi to 
spirits or other mv 'terious agencies th it ire is profile's 
of his own mind, stronger forces Ordmarv phenomena 
arc now explained as effects tint result from niturfi 
causes and manv of these effects are clearlv traced to the 
causes that produce them There is interest in iintm 
tion tint develops such in explanation of the e phi 
nomena that the le irner is able to male a sumfs ir„ 
mental adjustment in the presence of these phinonuni 
There are probablv no educational cvpincitecs that con 
tribute so immcdntclv to the happiness ot an mdtvidin! 
as those which libente lin mind from fun and in other 
wavs guide lu« thin! mg 

The interest to this point lias been in calling to attca 
tion with illustrations the manner m which the lindm. 
of science line hid direct applu ition is factors in nodifv 
mg our social institutions and «v stems of thoti.lt 
Fmplnsis has been on inform itional value v ith the 
thought that functional information furnishes the ides, 
that are essential to thought processes c ciuritv in 
thinking is more likelv to result when the ideas vath which 
thinking is done have been 'Cienlificallv tested lor truth 
fulness Attention is now directed to those v-duc. v Inch 
an e indirectlv from the studv of science 

CONCOMITANTS IN THE STL D\ OF ^CIFNCT 

In addition to direct informational outcomes there -> r e 
nccessanlv manv concomil nts to anv form ol n i i n*vfi 
le inung \ttention n>v no v le fumed oil'll the 
methods that hav c been cnip’ov id in problem sole n _ and 
that should be further applied m ti e snlut on of re 
problems In the studv of science e"o'ts an i ir’e lo 
clanfv the methods ot scientific st u d\ -i n fi otri H , 
prov ideej in the u-c oi the method. e i slui: chatlm. t g 
prob'ems \ttitudc' ire nece v inlv co-m" m nh 
the under tandin. ol the ide is and t! e i -dc- t-> d (l! 
methcKls In their ongin 'liiudes a rt (, 
understanding lor the Del of il ' -gu the v are the resit on 
ol i pcr-onfiitv to learning cxpercnrc' De -s' h 
attitudes, that is at l it i ties that s tr , n th 

tnith ire the one tin a rt to-™ e el a n rt p r '< 1 . 

I cion cvpincuc' in learnm. Tne * t_- i c r e 5 < 1 
ci iplnsi'er - 1 arcful ar d ’ret r ’c rh < r- n< c - ri 'h 1 
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and uncontrolled phenomena as a method for determining 
truth, and it requires the formulation of hypotheses to 
explain the relationship of obsened phenomena Hy- 
potheses are statements of most reasonable explanations 
and these are subject to further tests for truth and ade- 
quacy by further obsen ation The scientific att tudes 
are characterized by respect for truth and by freedom 
from prejudice and personal bias An educational pro- 
gram for an age of science will recognize both the content 
and the method of science 

In the study of science the scientific attitudes must be 
associated with the tested truth to which they are related 
Similarh the educator must recognize that there is no 
method apart from the method of doing something In 
their development, at least attitudes are necessanh 
attitudes toward an object a situation, or a phenomenon 
Methods are necessarily methods of doing something 
A rich experience with scientific method is one in which 
demands are pos tax eh placed upon the use of the method 
for the solution of a problem that is real A major re- 
sponsibilitx in planning a program of instruction is for 
the selection of subject matter arranged so that real prob- 
lems arise out of it Attention is focused upon the scien- 
tific method as it is used in study Scientific attitudes 
result from the impingement of implications respecting 
the generalizations and methods of science on the person- 
aim of an individual Neither the method nor the 
attitude can be understood if it is considered apart from 
functional primary learning 

There is abundant e\ ldcnce that the conceptions 
generahzations, attitudes, and methods of this field of 
expanding knowledge are of fundamental importance m 
the program of general education and that the\ are 
genuineh challenging to the interests of children and of 
educated adults Interest is challenged by recognition 
of the part that de\ elopments m science ha\ e plax ed in 
forming the present social order and by recognition of 
its contribution to understanding of causes of natural 
phenomena There is interest m understanding how a ast 
sources of energy are tapped and transformed to useful 
purposes and in the manner m which man has modified 
the biological environment of which he is a part Chil- 
dren and adults are attracted bx the generalizations re- 
lating to the age of the earth, the extent of space, the 
mo\ ements of the heaxenla bodies the nature of matter 
and energx , and the origins of organisms the nature of 
their adaptations and the functioning of their parts 


The contnbutions of science are a product of the 
recent period The body of tested knowledge has in- 
creased through the past one hundred y ears at an accel 
erated pace Onl\ small samplings of this ha\e found 
place in the general program of liberal education, but 
enormous applications ha\ e been made in dex elopmg the 
present social order The extent to which this new bodx 
of content has within it the potentialities for thus influ- 
encing mental and social adjustments, that is for liberal 
education, max be measured by the extent to which this 
information makes it possible for the learner to respond 
to situations which come within his experience and 
without which response xxould be thwarted Another 
measure of educational x alue of experiences, that is sug- 
gested bx the foregoing, is found m the extent to which 
such expenences assist an indixadual to adapt himself to 
the human societx of which he is a part These consider- 
ations suggest the real tests of the educatixe xailue of 
science, whether the content be selected for so-called 
practical x alues or for cultural or liberalizing x alues In 
general education no sharp dix ision can be drawn betw een 
subject matter of these two kinds 

SUMMARY 

This bnef ox erxaew of the field of science and the 
references to the relations of science to human affairs 
suggest the sources to which we may turn to find mate- 
rials for instruction in science The search for objectix es 
xxall be one that seeks to determine the major generaliza- 
tions and associated scientific attitudes that haxe come 
from the field The curriculum worker wall test these 
ideas for relatix e importance bx a studx of the extent to 
xx Inch thex ramify into human affairs and by an exalua- 
tion of the potentialities which they possess for influenc- 
ing the physical and mental adjustments of human 
beings The teacher will capitalize the expenences of 
children and make them meaningful by associating them 
m such a manner that thex contnbute to the continued 
enlargement of the child’s understanding of important 
truths The program of science teaching wall be one 
which seeks to interpret the contnbutions of science to 
health, to safetx and to the dex elopment of the economic 
order, and it wall be one which seeks to interpret the 
pnnciples and generahzations that hax e largest applica- 
tion in effecting mental and emotional adjustment of the 
indixadual to the cosmos of which he is a part 




LIVING THINGS OTHER THAN MAN 

(The problems and activities at the end of these outlines were worked out with the help of a 
“Tentative Course of Study in Elcmentarv Science,” In Dr Gerald S Craig, editor of the science 
chapters in Volume One, from whom permission to use it for this purpose was secured ) 

I Animals 

(A) A view of the animal kingdom 

1 Animals before man 

2 Mammals 

3 Toothless mammals 

4 A mammal w ith w mgs 

5 1 he gnaw ers 

6 The cetaceans 

(B) Life habits of animals 

1 How r food is secured 

2 How and where shelter is found or built 

3 Change of life and ibode w ith change of ^e isons 

4 Care of } oung 

5 Communil) and social life 

6 Hibernation 

7 Metamorphoses 

S How animals are protected and protect themsch cs 
9 Interesting pecuh irilics 

(C) How animals help m m 
II Fishes, frogs md reptiles 

( \) Tapes 

1 Salamanders 

2 Iheaxolots 

3 Sirens, hellbenders and mud puppies 

4 1 lie new l 

5 loads and frogs 

(al Prolectnc coloring 
(b) Enemies of the fron 


7 Hoofed animals 
S Beasts of prc\ 

o Beasts and other mini lls cf the sea 
io Domestic anim ils 
x i \pes 
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6 Food and game fishes 

7 Tortoises, turtles, and terrapm 

8 The alligator 

9 The lizard 

(a) The gecko 

(b) The chameleon 
io Snakes 

(a) The diamond-backed rattler 

(b) Common snakes 

(B) Usefulness to man 

(C) Life habits 

III Butterflies, moths, and other insects 

(A) Life stor\ (D) Value to man 

(B) Seasonal changes (E) Competition with man 

(C) Activities (F) Extermination of undesirable insects and pests 

IV Birds and bird life 

(A) How to stud} birds 

(B) Migration 

(C) Winter birds 

(D) Ston of our common birds 

1 About the house 

2 Birds of the orchard 

3 Birds of the fields 

4 Birds of brush and vood 

5 Birds of the tall timber 

(E) Simple bird houses and how to build them 

(F) Banding birds 

(G) Economic \ alue and protection of birds 
V Marine and deep-sea hfe 

VI Plants and trees 

(A) How plants grow 

1 How plants start from seeds 

2 Need of sunlight 

3 Effect of light on some plants 

4 The leaf as a “factor} ” 

5 Need of good soil 

(a) How soil is made 

(B) How plants gi\ e off v ater 

(C) Vital activities of plants 

(D) Herbs, shrubs, and trees 

i A few of our native trees 

(a) Evergreen 

(b) Chestnuts, oaks, and others 


6 Roots and stems as storage houses 

for plants 

7 How seeds are scattered 

S Effect of seasonal changes 
(a) Plants during winter 


2 How to recognize trees 

3 How to tell the age of trees 


6 Birds of the meadows 

7 Birds of the wet marsh 

8 Birds of the salt marsh 

9 Birds on the swamp creek 
io Birds of the shore 
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(E) Tlowers 

1 Our common flowers 3 IIow to knov [lowers 

2 Seasonal flowers 

(T) Necessity for presen ation of plant and tree life 


VII Nature study actmties 

(A) Tramps afield 

x How to prepare for trip 
2 What to look for at different seasons 
of the y ear 

(B) A nature aquarium 

1 How to make 

2 What to ha\e in it 

(C) An insect collection 

1 Why insect study is important 

2 An outfit for the collector 

(D) Making an herbarium 

1 What to collect, and how to keep 

material fresh 

2 Pressing and dr\ mg 


3 A\ here to go 

4 I he n iturc lo\ cr s camera 


3 Uses 

4 C ire 

3 How to mount and pre^cnc 
specimens 

3 Mounting 

4 Making a microscope 

5 Leaf prints 


VIII Summary of nature study material 


Page and Picture References 
I Vol I, Pages 219-239. 245-247. 275--S7 

Vol III, Pages 145-23O 

Vol X, Pages 32-45, 70, 16,5-171, .66-2SS 
II Vol I Pages 195-246 
Vol III, Pages 237-204 
\ ol X, Pages 74 - 77 , 136-140 
m Vol III, Pages 1 19-13 1 

IV Vol III, Pages 295-062 

Vol X, Pages 155-171 


Tin NTu V o\ in 1 VoRin 
V \oI I, Pages 105-23S 
\ ol X Paces 00 05-07 
VI \ ol III Pages 5, -u S 

\ol X Pages 1,-31 46-50 2 , 4 — 2 0 6 
240-.-,! ,oo 

VII \ ol III Pages 1-110 ,6o-3 c '. 

VIII \ol III Pa^es 3S7-390 
\ ol X, Paces ,Ss-o07 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR THE TEACHER 

1 ITayj in which different forms of life adapt l hansel cs to the cold of winter for examp'e, the fro s at u 

the moth hibernate, certain birds migrate, the squirrel stores food, etc 

2 How plants and trees react to seasonal changes 

3 II ays m which animals and plants arc protected and protect llicmsehes 

4 1 . low the parental care of the \oung animals differs, and reasons for the difference 

5 7 /c interdependence of plant and amnia ' life 

6 Sunned of certain species due to adaptation to en ironment 

7 1 low a certain type of communitx life has developed among son c anin als 
S II 0d certain plants manufacture their 0u.it food 

0 How plants and aivmals reproduce 

10 How nature maintains a balance among L^mg iLmgs 

11 How people haiC built up a urong conception of danger fron certain at malhtc s,i r h os tl r rtf' 

12 The dependence of man upon plant and anm a! life tor t \<stenn 

13 The ncit ssils of causer mg plant and anm al hie 

14 The extcrmria'ion of pests 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 

1 Take -walks so as to observe landscape changes, and changes in plants and animals at different 

seasons Plan the excursions so as to be sure to find such things as change in color, tempera- 
ture changes, length of da)', singing of birds, etc The v. alks should be follow ed by informal 
discussions m which the teacher and children compare their observations with those of previ- 
ous w'alks 

2 Observe plant and animal hfe m the fall to see what preparation has been made for winter 

Example The lightly folded buds on trees are dormant until spring One can be cut open and 
the bud examined 

Sprout a potato at the top of a tumbler of water This shows that the nourishment for 
the growth of sprouts comes from the potato w hich has stored it for w inter Study bulbs as a 
storage place for the plant for winter Then raise some bulbs m water or in moist soil 

3 Deprive a healthy plant of light for a sufficient time to note change Care for it as usual and keep 

another plant of the same kind and size in the sunlight so as to observe the effect of sunlight 
upon plant hfe 

4 Read widely in nooks of information and magazines to find out all you can about how amnia's 

protect themselves Collect pictures and mount on cards or m a booklet according to different 
methods, those using horns, running, kicking, etc 

5 Observe as many families of animals as you can to see how the young are cared for, such as hen 

and chickens, mother cat and kittens, or raise a family in your schoolroom, as of w'hite rats, 
tadpoles, rabbits, chickens, etc 

6 Dig up an ant hill and secure the larva: and pupae Place these in a jar wJtuch contains some dirt 

Place the iar in the center of a shallow pan with some water in it so that the iar does not touch 
the sides The iar can then be uncovered Feed the ants by placing bread crumbs or cake m 
the jar Put a little honey in the iar Observe how the ants work in a community 

7 Read stones of animals and tell some to your classmates 

8 Make a collection of cocoons so as to observe the evolution of the moth 

9 Make a collection of insects for study Make an herbarium (See The New' Wonder World, 

Vol III, Pages 383-386 ) 

10 Have an aquarium m your classroom (See The New' Wonder World, Vol III, Pages 

375 - 376 ) 

11 Find out what your state or community is doing to help conserve trees and preserve plant and 

animal life Take part m the discussion on the importance of doing this 

12 Build a bird house and w atch a bird family for a season (See The New Wonder World, Vol 

III, Pages 314-319, Vol VI, Pages 339-340) 

13 Take some tramps afield either by yourself or m a group To help you plan your trips read the 

material in The New Wonder World, Vol III, Pages i-m and 369-372 It w'ould be fun 
to take pictures and keep records of your trips as the different seasons come and go 

14 If \ou live near the ocean, collect specimens and make a study of the marine and deep-sea hfe 
found in your community 

Make a nature trail on w'hich you mark trees and flowers for study and observation as the 
seasons change 


15 
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ELEMENTS 

I How life begins 
II The five senses 

(A) The human eye 

(B) Our servant smell 

(C) Our servant taste 

III The human face 

IV The making of our bodies 

(A) The blood 

1 What it is made of 

2 The svstem that carries the blood through the bod\ 

(B) Air tubes and lungs 

1 How the nose guards the lungs 

2 Necessity for breathing correctU 

(C) How the bod\ takes care of its food 

(D) What happens when a finger is cut 

(E) The heating s}stem of the bod> 

(F) The nervous S} stem 

V Elements necessar} to human life 

(A) Air 

(B) Water 

(C) Light 

(D) Temperature 

(E) Food 

VI How man adapts himself to seasonal changes 

VII Competition of human life with other forms of life 
(A) Man’s dependence upon other forms of life 

VIII Influence of weather upon man 

IX Man’s method of adaptation in comparison with that of other forms of life 
X Necessit} foi selection of proper food 

(A) Tood as fuel 

(B) Starches 
(Cl Sugars 

(D) Tats and oils 

(E) Life foods 
(E) Proteins 

(G) Minerals and water 
(II) \ Hamms 


(T) Gra\it} 

(G) Sleep 

(II) Reproduction 

(I) Self-protection 


OF HUMAN LIFE 


(D) Nature in the telephone busint 
i Flic c lr 

(L) 1 he sense of touch 


References — Tur Xrw Wnsnrr Worm 
\ol III and \ o! \ 
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SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR THE TEACHER 

1 How the senses differ in different forms of life 

2 How the beginning of all human life is the same 

3 How the blood controts the body 

4 How the proper selection of food leads to health and fun 

5 How the physical properties of air affect man 

6 How gravity helps to control a 1 1 life 

7 Necessity for ventilation 

8 Importance of a pure water supply 
0 The sunnal of the fittest 

10 How to exterminate pests 

11 How man has learned to control his cm ironment through knowledge and use of physical and chemical 

changes 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 

1 Find out about Han ey and his disco\ en of the circulation of the blood and report to the class 

} our findings 

2 Chech and adiust the temperature and xentilation m \our class room dail) 

3 Learn which msects are friends and which are enemies of man Help exterminate some pests 

4 Through } our reading and obsen ation prox e that man has adapted himself to his environment 

mainh through the use of Ins mental capacities 

5 Learn all } ou can about w hat \ our comm unit} does to keep the w ater suppl} pure Hax e a class 

discussion 

6 Show that there is air in ) our schoolroom 

7 Make a list of the foods \ ou hax e for breakfast or lunch for one w eek and decide if they hax e been 

properh selected and w h} 

A GLIMPSE OF ASTRONOMY 

I Old and new ideas of the earth, sun and stars 

(A) When people thought the world was flat 

1 Greek m} th of Atlas 

2 Mercator’s ideas 

3 The Sun God Apollo 

4 Copernicus and his great discoxer} 

(B) The great star gazers 

1 Ptoleni} , Copernicus 

2 T} cho Brahe 

3 Galileo 

4 New ton 

5 Herschel 

n The astronomical e\ olution of the earth 

(A) Age and size of the earth 

(B) How the surface of the earth has changed and developed 

1 Lack of atmosphere at first due to smallness 

2 De\ elopment of x oleanoes 
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3 Formation of oceans 

4 The stor} found in rocks 

5 Ages of earth building 

(a) Archeo70ic or “Beginning Life ’ Age 

(b) Paleozoic Age 

(c) Mesozoic Age 

(d) Third geological era 

(e) Fourth geological era 

6 Change in the earth’s crust 

7 Formation of the earth according to scientific lnpothesis 

(a) Earth’s three blankets 

1 Rock 

2 Water 

3 Air 

III Earth’s position and relation to other hea\cn!\ bodies 

(A) The sun as the source of light and energs 

1 Size and distance 

2 Hon we know the sun turns around 

3 Where the sun gets its light 

4 How the life of the earth depends upon the <mn 

(a) Light, energy, heat 

5 Why w e have change of seasons 

6 Why we base daj and night 

(B) The moon and the earth 

1 Distance from earth 

2 Why she seems to change her shape 

3 Surface of the moon 

4 Revolution of the moon about the earth 

(a) Phases of the moon 

5 Effect of the gravitation of the sun and moon 

(a) What gravitation is 

(b) Tides 

(C) The solar s\ stem 

1 The sun as center 

2 Place of the earth 

3 The planets 

(a) Difference between a star and a planet 

(b) Comets 

4 The stars 

(a) The sun a star 

(b) Constellations 

(c) Shooting stars 

(d) The Milks as 


Page and Picture References — Tiir \i ’ Wo\nrr SSopld 
Volume I 
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SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR THE TEACHER 

1 Bow man's conception of the truth about the earth has changed through the centuries 

2 The last ness of space 

3 How the change of season affects the landscape and the life of man animals, and plants 

4 Value of the sun to life on earth 

5 Bow the earth turns around, causing day and nignt 

6 Bow the visibility of objects depends upon whether they oie a source oj light or refect the light from 

other sources 

7 The size of the earth in comparison with the sun 
S Bow a star differs from a planet 

9 Bow the earth is located in 1 elation to other astronomical bodies 

10 The size of the moon in comparison with the earth 

11 Bow the moon’s phases are determined by the moicmcnt of the earth and the reflected light of the sun 

12 Why the days grow shorter during the fall and longer in the spring 

13 Bow scientists explain the formation of the cailh 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 

1 Read about some of the great star gazers, and report to ) our class the discoveries the) made that 

changed man’s thinking m connection with ideas of the sun earth, and stars 

2 Keep a record of the hour of sunset and of sunnse for a month Notice the changing position of 

the sun 

3 Observe and keep a record of some shadows from week 10 ween 

4 Study an almanac or calendar and keep a record of the phases of the moon for a month 

5 Dramatize or demonstrate the mo\ ements of the earth and moon 

6 Keep a weather map for a month 

7 Make a sun dial 

S Make a booklet on the planets recording interesting facts that you can find about each one 
Diagrams and illustrations w ill add to its attracts eness 

THE EARTH’S THREE BLANKETS 

I The ocean of air m w hich w e In e 

(A) What air is 

(B) Weighmg air 

(C) Water in air 

1 How air gn es up w ater 

2 How air takes up w ater 

3 How clouds and fog are formed 

4 Ram and snow , had, sleet, and ics 

5 Effect on rainfall 

(D) Winds 

(E) The earth’s atmosphere 

(F) Air pressure and force 

(G) Difference m air breathed in and air breathed out 
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(H) What air does with light 

1 Why the prism makes colors 

2 The make-up of a ra\ of light 

3 What light is 

4 How colors are made 

5 The solar spectrum 

6 Whj things ha\e different colors 

7 Why the sky is blue 

8 The rainbow 

9 Cloud colors and sunsets 

(I) The production and transmission of sound 

i Sound waves and messages 

(J) Weather changes and air 

i Climate 

(K) Dependence of mankind upon air 
II The rock blanket of the earth s crust 

(A) How r the earth’s surface has changed and is changing 

1 Volcanoes 3 

(a) What they are 

(b) Where found 

(c) Kinds of volcanoes and la\ a 

(d) Some famous \ olcanoes 

2 Earthquakes 4 

(a) Causes 

(b) The earthquake belt 

(c) Earthquakes and earth building 

(d) Some famous earthquakes 

(B) Mountains 

1 How mountains arc formed 

2 Climates of mountains 

(C) Deserts 

1 Whv we ha\e deserts 

2 What air does to deserts 

3 Oases and desert plants 

(D) Mineral wealth buried in the earth 

(E) How gra\ el, sand, and mud become rocks 

(F) How soil is made from stone 
III The waiter blanket m which three-fourths of the earth s surface is wra 

(A) Rain and what becomes of it 

(B) Glaciers and icebergs 

i Ice 

(C) Hot springs and ge\ sers 

i Steam 

(D) Rners 

1 Whatameris 

2 Themerbed 

3 Moods and flood seasons 

4 Scientific store of some of the great men; 


Violent forces of naturi 

(a) \\alancbc 5 

(b) Whirlwinds and c\ clones 

(c) Tornadoes 

(d) Destructiec floods 

W r ork of water in making this change 

(a) Ri\ er \ illc\ > and dclt i*- 

(b) Underground ca\cs 

i Famous caec* 
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(E) Waterfalls and rapids 

1 Causes 

2 Famous waterfalls 

(F) Underground rivers 

(G) The sea 

1 What ocean waves are 

2 What sea salt is 

3 The tides 

4 Ocean currents 

5 The bottom of the sea 

6 Life in the sea 

Page References — The New Wonder World 

I Vol I, Pages 77-101 

Vol X, Pages 247-248, 309-323 
II Vol I, Pages 68-77, 114-123, 12S-137, 160, 17S-194 
III Vol I, Pages 144-170, 195-258 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR THE TEACHER 

1 How an is weighed 

2 How to read a weathei map 

3 Measuring temperatuie oj the air about us 

4 The intei -1 elation of air and water 

5 The causes of winds 

6 How ice forms at the top of watei 

7 How watei can be turned into ice and steam 

8 The causes of the lainbow 

9 What is aboee the an ? 

10 How man has utilized air 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 

1 Learn to use a barometer and a thermometer for measuring air pressure and temperature 

2 Observe evidences of change in the earth’s surface in your own community and try to determine 

the causes 

3 Fill a bottle with water Cork it tightly and let it freeze Examine the bottle Can you explain 

what has happened? 

4 Make a study of snowflakes Collect them on pieces of cloth Examine with a lens or microscope 

to note interes ting sizes and shapes 

5 Make a hst of all the evidences of evaporation that you can observe such as dew, moisture on the 

outside of a pitcher of ice water, etc 

6 Freeze water m a pan and watch the process of freezing Where does the ice form? Why? 

7 Devise an experiment to prove to your group that there is moisture m the air 

8 Demonstrate to your class how water can be turned into steam 

9 Study the soil and rock m your vicinity Collect specimens for a school exhibit 
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MEN WHO HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO MAN’S CHANGING IDEAS OF SCIENCE 
I Early scientists 

(A) Thales as the first great scientist 

(B) Democritus and Euclid 

(C) Hipparchus, the father of Astronomy 

(D) Hippocrates, the father of Medicine 

(E) Aristotle, the father of Biolog\ 

II Scientists of the 15th and 16th centuries 

(A) Leonardo da Vinci 

(B) Galileo 

(C) Copernicus 

(D) Harvey 

III Later scientists 

(A) Lamarck 

(B) Descartes 

(C) Newton 

(D) Dalton 

(E) Humboldt 

IV A modern group 

(A) Madame and Professor Curie 

(B) Edison 

(C) Bell 

(D) Marconi 

(E) Pasteur 

(F) Charles Darwin 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 

1 Stud 1 * intensively the work of one or two great scientists so as to be able to show y our g r oup ho 

their work changed scientific thinking 

2 Prove that man’s conception of scientific truth changes by tracing the history of one science 

through the contributions of its gre it men in different periods of history 

3 Make a chart for the bulletin board show ing the contributions of different scientists to the > orld 

4 Read “Microbe Hunters” or another book that tells the story of great scientists 

<; In a report to your group show that scientists h i\e been man s "rcatc=t bencf ictor' 


Science loptis which ha\c been dc\tlopcd under the he-’dimit Muti t! c LKsto'crcr <;< /; - 
vcitlot, and Mon Ihc Builder, m the Social Studies Outlines of this book 

1 Important Fuels Their Consere ation and 4 Science and Ineention 

Efficient Use for Power and Heat 5 Vater Supple ^y 'terns 

2 Sources and Uses of Power 6 Methods of Transportation and OennuTC’ <> 1 

3 Elcctricite 7 The Principles of Machines 






OUR WORK. AND PLAY WITH CH1LDRKN 

Hi [‘A rT'i S Hill 

Professor Emeritus of Education, Teachers College, C o’uwbia l i i rr.tr/ \ 


W ITH the present emphasis on the great importance 
of the education of the \crv young child mothers 
turn repeatedly to educators and ask “\\ hat shall we do 
with our children before they enter school 5 ” I his ques- 
tion is of utmost significance, and the present and future 
happiness of children often depends upon the parents 
ability to get a helpful answer 
We must realize that there arc two aspects of develop 
ment in all of the school subjects but especially those 
along the lines of music, drama the arts, crafts and indus- 
tries One of these might be called the art of apprccia 
tion Ability to appreciate the literature irt, rnusu ind 
sciences created by genius in present and past generations 
ma\ be dev eloped by the presentation of stories poetrv , 
songs, and gimes far more beautiful and significint than 
those the child is capable of creating, but it must be re 
membered that the ability to enjov and understand art- 
forms on higher levels than our creations is greatlv in 
creased through our own efforts at creative expression 
along the same lines, crude as these mav be I or this 
reason, all those early attempts of children to create 
rhymes, tales, dances, and chants should be respected 
and encouraged, and utiliml not only for the dev eloping 
processes inv olv cd in them but bee ui'c they pav c the 
way for later abilitv to intcqircl and appreea Uc the 
genius of the race Training in both apprecntion and 
creation must go hand in hand in education, as thev react 
upon each other, each stimulating the other to its m exi- 
mum growth 

JINGLES, RHYMTS AND POETRY 

Art in early childhood has such humble beginnings that 
the majority of adults fail to realize the worth of thc-c ap 
parcntly insignificant seedlings or rootlets which must be 
respected and developed as the point of departure for 
later growth Tor example, the tinv babv’s car is caught 
In jingle and rhyanc which it can more ncarlv appreciate 
than understand “Pat a cake pat a cake bakers 
man ” savs mother Babv snulcs and mother repeats it, 
not because she fully realizes that Mother Goo=c with its 
rhvmc and rhvthm mav serve as the foundation for later 
appreciation of rhvme and rhvthm in great poetrv, but 
bee iusc the baby smiles in response \ little girl Ic-s than 
two found endless satisfaction out ot riding on her 
father s knee as he chanted 

‘ Here we go to the big bug town 
The big bug town, 

The big bug town 
\\ ith the one foot up 
And the other foot down 
Down, down 
Downv-down, Down’ ’ 


Pure nonsense -aes the untlunl ing adult but not o to 
the babv She smile- not because ol the hm w Ini' b 
ciusc of the satisiaction which rc-sult- from tin- -ppc i! 
to an eirlv need for rhvme and rhvthm I atir in tin 
child’s dev elojiment c urh famih ir rheme - -s thn o lour 1 
in Mother C.oo-e ere repeated until thev Imioith an « Id 
storv and the child s own ere ltive effort- stir thr di 'it< to 
modifv thc-c lines now grown too famih ir 1 he -e oh! i v 
penenees must now give wav to the thnll of a tin ot e i 1 
Ins own making I he mother unprepared for the m i ev 
periencc recites, “one, two ' expecting the eluld to folio 
with “Buckle mv -hoe ’ but In surpn-c- lit r v ith One 
two, Who are xon 5 ” Fins tbilitv to alter the expu It I 
re-jionsc and -urpnsc the mother i- one of the carlv fnm 
of humor and must be utilised ev cn though rather eh men 
l il in form 

These are beginnings onlv , but through ti cduv < lid 
dren’s native interest in h-tcning to and renting Motlur 
(•oose and other good rhvmes thev are prep ired later for 
poetrv of a high order -uch is Robert 1 outs Mcvrii-n - 
“\\ indy Nights’ 

“Whenever the moon and star- are set 
W believer the wind is high 
Ml night long in the dirl and wet 
\ m in goes riding bv 
1 ate in the night when the fires -ire out 
W liv doe- he gallop and gallop alvaut 

Or again ‘ TvvmVle twinllc little st nr simple, lrd 
child like as it is mav prepare the wav for an appro i iti n 
of the beautiful line- of Sappho m her 1 vcning Star 

Sweet evening star 
That bnngest all things home 
That dav has scattered far 
Thou bnnge-t home the fio l 
\nd the herd thou fctche-t b-ck 
\nd the child unto it- mother 
Thou s\ cet cven’ng star 

The effect of rhvme and rhvthn in -e>rrp "" t 1 ’ el t 
indelible upon meninn ha- been •'pprcci-trd bv cu i t 1 ' 
mo-t primitive people It -till survives wi hi n * S 
u-eful rhvmc- a- riurtv dav- hadi Sepu"-’-' vp* 1 
lunc and Novcmlnr ’ 

THI ^TORY VXD FOLI TUI 

It is -stonis'iin" ho c-rlv t* c vo„i-g e 5 - 1 i Iv-- -e ,o 
manifc-t intere-t in tic mere re’ 'in.. o - ( - < 

event- o- incidents -tre-g toged r n ‘ o*x — -s ex 
emphfed m -uch si—pV t !o‘ -- Ti o O’ 1 W < — n -J 

the Pig ’ or I'll- C-l a r d t’-e Mo -e T r t u 
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cellent examples of the most elemental beginnings of 
plot appreciation Thej are nothing more than a chain 
of e\ ents xx ith repetition in rh\ thmic form The monot- 
on} of form nn> be rehe\ ed from time to time bj a slight 
\ anation in xx ords or ex ents The bib} mmd can follow 
these elemental} beginnings of plot long before he on 
grasp such complicated plot-forms as those found m such 
stones as “Sleeping Beaut} ” or “Beauty and the Beast ” 
In such tvpes of stones as the latter, one chain of e\ ents 
proceeds just so far, when it must be temporanl} dropped 
exact!} as a chapter is ended in the nox el, or the act in a 
drama Then a new senes of ex ents xx ith a different group 
of personalities, must be started that the two senes of 
e\ ents ma) later converge, producing a surpnsing or 
pleasurable climax The complications of e\ents and 
x aned personalities in the plot of “Sleeping Beauty” are 
relatixel} complex when compared with the simplicit} of 
plot structure found in such a ston as “The Old W oman 
and Her Pig ” 

Some tales are part poetr} and part prose II ith these 
there is a tendenc} to ha\ e the ex ents repeated m cxaclh 
the same xxords xxhich the child begins to anticipate after 
a fen repetitions Such stones are exceedmgl} x aluable 
in the child’s dexelopment because through repetition he 
gams the beginnings of the literal} form of the stor} as 
xx ell as the content As a result a little later xxe find lum 
read} to tell the tale to himself or to others 

Man} folk tales relate sax age ex ents xxhich xxould 
shock children xx ith their cruelt} if children had the back- 
ground of expenence to interpret their full import For- 
tunateh most details such as “The King cut off his head,” 
or “the cat bit off the mouse’s tail,” can} no sense of 
horror Nex ertheless, children differ greatlx, and both 
parents and teachers should be exceedmgl} careful to ob- 
serxe the effects of such ex ents on sensitixe mmds 
“Blue Beard” and exen “Little Red Riding Hood” haxe 
often proxed too feirful for super-sensitix e children 
Scientific obserxers haxe traced senous consequences 
directl} to such stones Exen group of children may 
haxe one high-strung, neurotic child who must be pro- 
tected A little girl of this tvpc heard the expression 
“fish bite }0u” m a ston related bx another child It 
seemed harmless enough at the time but this image re- 
appeared at bed time, mterfenng wath sleep and causing 
fear of darkness Ex en though this problem xx as handled 
b} unusuall} intelligent parents it persisted for months, 
producing nightmares and night horrors most distressing 
to the child and the household 
Some of the x en best authonties on children’s litera- 
ture beliex e that all stones in earl} life should grow out of 
the child’s simple, exen da} expenences in xx ashing and 
dressing, eating sleeping xxalking, etc One of the xen 
best books to meet this need is the httle xolume called 
“Here and Now Stones ’ bx Mrs Luc_x Sprague Mitchell 
II hile this collection of stones is an exceedmgl} thought- 
ful contnbution to the problem of stones suitable for x ery 
xoung children it seems practicall} impossible, and per- 
haps madx isable, to attempt to confine all stones for httle 
children to these reahstic aspects of their dail} lives 
Xex ertheless stones based upon the recital of the daily 
routine actmties of their own fixes admirabl} prepare 
older children for the intelligent appreciation of stones of 


the “There and Then” tx-pe which carry them over into 
the fife actix lties of other people m more remote times and 
places 

IVe should be on the lookout for that epoch-making 
penod in children’s fix es when they are trying to draw the 
distinction betxveen the world of fact and the world of 
fane} II hen this stage amx'es, xve are facing a senous 
ensis m the child’s existence, one that should be frankly 
and intelligently met “Do }ou beliex e m fames'”’ saxs 
Peter Pan, and so sa}s aery child at a certain penod m 
his grow th — a stage w hich comes to some children earlier 
than to others Stones of Santa Claus present this 
problem in one of its most senous forms At such a ensis 
in a child’s life ex en religious stones maj onl} increase the 
confusion ahead} existing m the child’s mmd and max 
set up graxe doubts This is especially the case xxath 
stones of miracles One needs to be xen clear-headed 
one’s self regarding one’s own personal interpretation ot 
the miraculous aspects of Biblical literature or xxe max 
find ourselx es as w ell as the child in deep w ater William 
James pointed out the fact that children to-da} are bom 
into a scientific era, far more adx anced than an} dreamed 
of b} our ancestors In many instances children attend- 
ing progressix e schools of the present day are more ma- 
ture in their scientific knowledge and attitude than their 
parents who are the products of schools which came into 
existence before many scientific facts were ax affable for 
either adult or child This sets up a problem which par- 
ents are often unprepared to meet Such children max 
need totalh different presentations of stones of miracu- 
lous ex ents from those told to us in our childhood II e 
must be read} to help such children to realize that some 
tlungs are eternally true — true now and alwa}s — exen 
when the letter of truth must gixe place to spiritual m- 
teqiretations 

The presentations of the Santa Claus m} ths hax e been 
peculiar]} unintelhgentlx handled, as most groxxai people 
attempt to hamper the child when it tnes to straighten 
out fact and fanev in this field Often it is an unconscious 
form of self-indulgence xxhich dnxes adults to continue 
to tighten the hold of the fanciful or make-behex e world 
on children’s minds at the xer} moment when thex need 
our most intelligent assistance m getting at the kind or 
degree of truth which remains when the acceptance of 
mx-th as fact must be outgrown II e forget that manx 
mx ths and fain tales now relegated to the fanciful im- 
agination of childhood were former!} accepted b} adult 
societx as truthful explanations of the phenomena of 
nature and the fife of man As the spirit of science de- 
x eloped, the acceptance of myth as a statement of fact 
had to be outgrown Children seem to pass through a 
like expenence 

II e are often gufftx of tying the “letter of truth’ too 
tightl} in our first presentation of Santa Claus myths A. 
less literal presentation of the outset, might tide the child 
ox er the transition penod xxath less regret for all parties 
concerned A httle fnend of eight }ears, sensing the 
pleasure of the groxxai-ups in her apparent!} unshaken 
faith in a hteral Santa Claus, kept up the game sexeral 
x ears after her enlightenment II hen an accident be- 
tray ed her game, she w as sex erelv taxed for her decep- 
tion When an explanation was demanded, she gax e as 
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her reason, weeping bittcrlx, “Whx, I felt so sorrx for 
xou That's wh) 1 ” 

This transition period from phantas} to fact max he 
ministered to in man) wax = There is a great need at this 
time for good factual liter iture of “realh trulx stones ’ 
\\ e need more gcnuinel} heroic stones — stones of hero 
ism in the life of man and the animals These hero stones 
bcautifull) told might enable the child to di=co\cr the 
sense of thrill and adventure to be found in the world of 
reality A little box going through this process of transi 
lion pursued adults with the morning newspaper in hand 
with requests of read something “reallj true” It xas i 
difficult task to find news, though “fit to pnnt ” suit ibic 
for the mind of a child, but diligence was rewarded and 
day after daj, bits of worthwhile news were read and ac 
ceptedbj the little bo> with genuine pleasure and benefit 

We are w liking on delicate ground w hen w e arc guiding 
children through this painful transition period If thee 
arc not guided with wasdom and skill thee maj go through 
or remain in a distressing period of disillusionment which 
not only spoils the Christmas seasons in the future but 
may influence the child’s attitude toward rcalitx for alt 
time Such individuals tend to find beaut} and truth 
only in the world of make believe, or fiction One of the 
most serious outcomes of such experiences is the tcndcncx 
of the disillusioned child to seek release from the life of 
adjustments demanded b} daih experience with things 
and with people b} withdrawing from a hard world of 
reality into a world of fanev and male believe where no 
adjustments arc ncccssarj At this time, adjustments to 
people and things should be made as happx and satisfx 
ing to the child as possible The tenclcncx of this transi 
tion to leaxe disillusionment in its train might be axoidcd 
cntirelx if we looked ahead There are sexcral outstand 
ing means which, if used intelhgcntlx would cam the 
child through happil} and satisfactorilx first and fore 
most, through the presentation of all fanciful stones with 
little emphasis upon the literal acceptance of the fanciful 
aspects second, through happy adjustments to the reah 
ties of life whether with plastic matcnals plants animals 
other children or adults Provisions for happx expen 
cnccs xx ith nature, especiallx xxitli flowers and pets if pro 
tectcd and nurtured max bnng deep satisfaction into the 
child’s heart Or, again most sitisfxing results max 
follow if plastic plax materials arc proxided especiallx 
those matcnals xxhicli rcsjiond readilx to the child s 
changes in thought and feeling Last but not least are 
w ise prox isions for increasing opportunities in xxhicli the 
child max find enjoxanent lnexpcncnccswith other people 
If adjustment to things and people are too painful and 
difficult we should be careful to find situations where first 
adjustments bring pleasure Too great difficulties with 
things and too much conflict with other people max de 
feat our purpose These max onlx serxe to drive the 
child back into the xeorld of mahcbcbcxc as the onlx 
world in which happiness exists I ucrature faneitul or 
realistic max serve two puq>os<s It max serve to inter 
pret life, or it max give the individual rest or release from 
tile stress and strain of dailx life with its continued dc 
mands for aeljuctment to hard realitx But it »' important 
to remember that this xerx demand for adjustment 10 
rcihtx produces sanitx of mind and emotion cspecullx 


when accompanied b\ 1 sense of sap pition \ ] 1 1 < g *1 
nov passing through this trtn ition 1 1 - ho" im’o» 1 1 
itch filled v ithunhappx conflicts Ins suddc ih d xe’ i,»,f 
an uncxjiected devotion to a rithcr sent], grind! > - 
(formerlx disliledl berm e he tell~ ami h 1 ,s m 1 tr 
fanciful stones on long \ all s tal en live th ro'xl n t! cx 

ire seated on benches in the pari \ mo tin 1 o\ o" 1 
jnvsion for hielilx imigimtixc literature m niinile in 
itself resorted to as the onlx protection th it t! child » " 
find to i\ oid the pain expenenred in a m d dji ,cdlioi e 

\t times one is in doubt regardin, the adxi ebih'x ot 
telling children sail stories jiartinilarlx tlio e x ith n i n 
happx cnelin.. Not onlx do tragedx and enniolx cxi t 
in idult hteriture but m ill life and this o 1I1I sun to 
point to the aelx isabilitx ot introducing the e Inlet , raeh llx 
to the vicarious experieni es of trage-ilx as x ell n con edx 
‘some children at certain penods of elexelopn enl es 
periallx little girls tend to x alloxx in Md stones Tlu \ 
loxc to xx ecp oxer the imaginarx sorrow s of the xorhl It 
goes xxithout saving that this should not lie cneoura ed 
as it max develop into s^ntimentalitx such ’s tint ele 
senhed bx William lames as he sax it exemplified m a 
Russian worn in of rox ll lineal e who sit inside a theatre 
weeping oxer a hero who was freven to death x hile 1 cr 
own coachm in wailing outside was almo t penslmu with 
the cold V toueh of mcl incholx or tra„ed\ enrol es ->]| 
life but indulged in tooearlx and too exchisixclx max e'e 
xelop into a tcndcncx to melanrhoha unwholesome for 
child or adult 

Stones of the cometlx txpe arc difficult to proxiel" to' 
children is their sense of humor is so cxrccdinjx clci C” 
tal and cmdc but it must be met and elex ele pee! no m it 
ter bow pnmitix e the startnu point max li tx e to be lie 
conuc sections of our dailx new jiape r» r eel this nerd on 
its lowest plane Nevertheless tin demand m so pant 
that newspapers have found it eronomie-dlx a good in 
vestment We could afford to be more cntual of tic 
“comics” or the funnies x Inch children "ri ,1 so 
cagcrlx if we bail the ituenuilx and insight to prox uk aa 
cquallx sitisfxing substitute Lnfortun iteix lx> h P"- 
oursclxcs and children most ldulls le>'C x hn s Cn tc o, 
comcdx thex max posses, m their as-ociatioa x,ith end 
dren We wlio eagerlx attend pcrlormanccs o! s ]c h 
comedies as The C omedx of I rrors < 'he ‘-tnops to 
Conquer ora modem review in ■> most orllix g'ri 1 
for a humorous intcqxrctation of life lmmcehatelx 3 1 - » 
an exaggerated attitude ot ehgnitx and di £ ippro al M 
first manifestation of hotx.pl ax m children We ->-c 
dcsjxeratclx afraid ol comcdx m children ->ri ! h-uc lit V 
or no preparation fo- the utihaation o, lltsTru tx 
ginmngs in developing ibis s to'^tnuine co~ mix \ Se 
expenments are now being eoadu ted a'cag tlesx t - 
xx Inch it is hoped rn-'x praxc *n bo o, orb m eh e’e, — 
eomedx on the highest level tie \o„n" e' i’d ra v- 
pre-eaate 

How hr litenturc nallx '•fleets os-ch - t do -- - 
present Imow Ho ever max nii.lro„;’ gpr-CJ " 

I dgexxorth find ourselves u"' , b' to , m -> -x - g 1 

piexc ol string 1 'cndc-cx x * >rh e e — * * n* 

taintx tmcc to the s,o"x o t u r- , )n\ ’ o r~ n s-i --xT - 
ronte~l bc-cau~c he 1 mi I mi ’’ e fo-c g- op ■>- r * 
piece of s’rrg in hi p -> 1 Ce 
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Pictured literature seems to hold a closer relation to 
conduct than the printed page or the recited word This 
is especial!} true of the movies One m\ estigation of 
crime in child hfe seemed to indicate that the real danger 
in movies lies m the fact that while a storj relates wrong- 
doing only, the picture illustrates in most unmistakable 
and concrete form the actual technique of the criminal act 
Pictures are closer to first-hand experience than a printed 
or spoken word and the} ma\ ha\ e tremendous power m 
stamping thought permanent^ upon the child’s impres- 
sionable mind For this reason we should endear or to 
hare the best artists portrar thought for children m a 
form wortln to be remembered for all time Fortunate!} 
our best artists are now taking great delight in illustrat- 
ing books for tin} children 

SONGS AND GAJEES 

Long before the babr is able to respond to storr or pic- 
ture it manifests genuine pleasure in melodr and rh} thm 
Lullabies are as ancient as babies and mothers and testifr 
to the immense importance of music m earl} hfe V song 
for little children should be simple in content and form 
and of short duration Repetition helps here as in earls 
literature, for the bab} often surprises us b} his un- 
expected attempts to gise back the song which he has 
heard weeks before A. song should be a poetic and musi- 
cal embodiment of a wholesome desirable mood \\c 
has e not onls the ancient folk songs w hich has e stood the 
test of time but our best composers as our best artists, 
are glad to pros ide little children with good music 

Musical education begins almost at birth Children 
should be sung to long before thes can respond m song, 
thus lasang the foundation for his desire to sing for him- 
self While singing m groups is a desirable and pleading 
experience tending to umf} the group as thes one and all 
respond simultaneousls to a like emotion, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that indisadual difficulties in pitch, 
tone breathing and phrasing mas remain undiscosered 
until thes hase become habitual Tor this reason oppor- 
tunities to sing alone prosade the best means for discos cr- 
mg the indisadual child’s need for musical assistance 

Histoncalls we came to appreciate the art s alue of folk 
songs and folk dances long before w e realized the beaut} 
m folk games 

Little children are not sufficient^ mature either intel- 
lectual^ or sociall} to participate in organized games and 
dances These should be preceded b} simple forms of 
dramatic plas which all children create for themselses 
After this less highl} organized dramatic plas has been 


nehl} satisfied we ma} gradualh introduce children to 
some of the simpler forms of those beautiful folk games 
and dances which all races hase created and which sur- 
sase from age to age, largels because of their beauts 
Earl} forms of unorganized dramatic pla} graduall} de- 
s elop into the desire to create or act little dramas In 
these we see the desire to “dress up”, set the stage and 
act a part These prepare the sra} for dramatic apprecia- 
tion m mature forms Progresses e schools of the present 
das recognize tins need of children and most festisal dass 
are celebrated with processionals, pageants, or dramas 
wntten staged, and acted b} the children with parents as 
guests Such occasions nisei} planned and executed 
leax e happ} memories and provide most wholesome forms 
of social experience for all ages to participate m or to ap- 
preciate from the standpoint of the spectator 


TINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Children are preeminent!} doers The} lo\ e to talk 
sing, draw, paint, model, build, and construct Natixe 
impulses along these lines are exceedingh \ aluable forms 
of education, especiall} m carh hfe Froebel was one of 
the earliest to point out the fact that what the child draws 
or imitates he is endeax onng to understand To-dax such 
leaders m educational thought as Dr John Dew ex em- 
phasize the fact that w e do not first gam ideas and then 
express them but that through attempts to express ideas 
in plax whether through drawing painting or modelling 
we clarifx ideas and bang them to a fuller meaning and 
understanding In other words all these modes of ex- 
pression are the result of the child s desire to lax hold of 
the meaning of life its significance for him As he talks 
draws, sings, models, or constructs, the ideas begin to 
grow clearer, more distinct, and life takes on a new mean- 
ing For this reason pla} materials for drawing, paint- 
ing, modelling, gardening, and constructing should be 
proxaded m both the home and the school 

All of the foregoing implies the need for closer contacts 
between home and school so that these two great agencies 
max work in close cooperation and share the same xiews 
on "the desirable dexelopment of the chdd Through 
these contacts the child’s wa} s and needs ma} be better 
understood and, instead of the school counteracting the 
desirable home influence or the home undoing the school’s 
efforts the same aims guide his conduct for his entire dax 
Then if these aims are waselx chosen a happ} , well-ad- 
justed satisfactonl} equipped child is started on his wax 
through life 


See al o Introduction to \ oluroe IX bx Miss Hill 




FOR MOTHERS AND TEACHERS OF YOUNGER CHILDREN 

Outlines of Suggested Act rat n r 


There -was a time when a mother who fed her child, kept him clean, and proxided a safe place 
for him to play considered that she had done e\ cr\ tiling which a good mother needed to do \\ e 
now know that a child so cared for might, when compared with other children, seem uninteresting 
overly shy, less keen and less able Wljat makes other children seem brighter 5 Mam times it i' 
the attention which someone in the home has gi\en to answering the child s questions, to whit 
he plays, the way in which he handles materials, what stones are read to him what music lie hears 
and what chances he has to plav with other children We cannot blame mothers who fall short 
of giving their children a rich, happ) life before going to school because until recenth there was 
little material available to gixe mothers the help the) needed and wanted 

Pre-school )ears are the foundation xears of the child’s life — the \ears when his habits ire 
formed, his character is built, and his interests are awakened Home is the little child s world 
It is a world with man) doors and windows opening into the world of pla\ the world of song and 
story, the world of beaut) and Nature, the world of fact and lancx It is the little child him«eh 
who opens the doors and windows into all of these worlds of interest b\ the questions he asls 

When the child asks “Mother, what makes it rain 5 Where does the sun go at night'' 
he is peering through the window into the great world of science When he asks ‘ What male- 
the flowers grow and what makes the birds fix 5 , lie is opening the door into the fascinating stud\ 
of Nature W hen he asks, “W hat makes the grass green and the «k\ blue 5 Ins interest in color 
beautv, and art is awakening When he eagerh listens to stories and poetrx he is entering into 
the delights of the great world of literature But what he finds when he peers througli the ndn, - 
and opens the doors into these worlds depends largeh upon the mother It is to as-i-t d e mot he- 
in entering into all of these interesting fields of exploration with her child and sharing \ ith hm 
the delights of discos era, that the following outline has been compiled 

Various phases of child dcxelopment ln\e been considered and actiMtics to promote co ltiauesl 
intci cst and to further growth for each ha\c been fisted No attempt has been made in this oatlme 
to exhaust the possibilities of The New Wonder World Howcxer die mother v ill have no d* 1 - 
cultx in finding other actixities to suit anx age lex el of the pre-school child The sugj c ions n ' 
the following pages max also remind her of other:? which she max x l-h to *>dd to thi' rch pm»g-»n 
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MOTHERS’ OUTLINES 


CHILD HEALTH, MOTHER’S DAILY CONCERN 

Since the health of the pre-school child requires the proper balance and a anety of foods, perhaps 
the mother’s knowledge of foods is the greatest health msurance for the child 


\ OLUME 

TAGE 


1 OLUltE 

PAGE 

(\) Food 



Milk ■'nd Butter 

n 

296 

Food and Life, by Dr V alter H 



Food From Far and Near 

11 

277 

Eddy 

X 

369 

Tood Presen ation 

11 

369 

Life Toods 

X 

377 

(B) Tresh Air 

X 

33-t 

Nature as Cook 

X 

372 

(C) Sleep 

X 

364 

Tood as Fuel 

X 

373 

(D) Weight and Height 

X 

367 

Starches — Stored Toods 

X 

374 

(E) What happens 



Sugars — Prepared Foods 

X 

375 

VTen you cut 3 our finger 

X 

35° 

Fats and Oils — Concentrated Foods 

X 

376 

When 3 ou burn your finger 

X 

362 

Protems — Foods Next to Life 

X 

379 

When 3 ou hn\ e a cold 

X 

So 2 

Minerals and V ater 

X 

3S0 

(F) Health Education, by Vilhs A 



I ltamins — Tor Grow th and Health 

X 

3S2 

Sutton 

XI 

17 


CHILD’S MENTAL HEALTH 


Equally important with the ph\ steal health is the child’s mental health w hich also requires the 
proper balance and variety of mental food The baby needs baby-pla) s, nursery rhymes, jingles 
poetry, and songs to develop rhythm Later he needs fairy stories and pictures to keep alive the 
imagination, true stories to instil the love of truth, stones of real people to provide incentives 
and inspiration, and pictures and stones to develop appreciation of beauty in art and Nature 


(A) Bibj -pla} s help the child to disco\ er himself, 


lus face, his hands, fingers, toes, 

and whole 

bod3 This bodih moiement is a 

l means 

of 

self development, teaching mental 

control 

of 

motor acti\ it\ 



Face games 

IX 

7 

Finger game 

IX 

7 

Hand pla3 s 

IX 

7-S 

Pat-a-cake 

IX 

7 

One, Two 

IX 

10 

This Little Pig 

IX 

7 

To Market, To Market 

IX 

S 

Dance to Your Daddi 

IX 

9 

B3e, Bab3 Bunting 

IX 

20 

Here’s the Church 

IX 

7 


(B) Natural delight in rhj thrn causes the bab\ to 
swa\ his body, clap Ins hands and often stop 
cning when he hears music or \erses with 
marked rhj thrn 


(a) Verses accompanied b\ bodih expression 


V 3iiken, Blynken, and Ned 

IX 

3-4 

Sweet and Low 

IX 

s 

Pray ers 

IX 

5 

The SIeep3 r Song 

IX 

3 

Sil\ er 

IX 

2 

How Does Your Garden Grow? 

IX 

16 

Hush-a-by 1 , Bab3 

IX 

5 

See Saw 

IX 

9 

A Ship 4,-Sailing 

IX 

22 


Other terses which may be read to the 
child for the sake of rhjthm — Volume 
IX, pages 2-27, 9 7-111, 1x7-120, 142- 
172, \olumc V, 142-15S, Volume VIII, 
24-3S 

(b) Games accompanied b\ singing and action 

London Bridge IX 11,232 

Round the Mulberry Bush IX 10-11, 232 

The Tarnier in the Dell IX ix 

Ring a nng-a-roses IX 10 

This is the V ay IX 9 

Come Out to Plaj LX 10 

P0H3 and Sukey IX 21, 235 

(c) Songs accompanied by acUon A mother 
who reads and sings to her child is laying the 
foundation for his desire to read and sing for 
himself 


Little Bo-Peep 

IX 

231 

Jack and Jill 

IX 

231 

Mulbem Bush 

IX 

232 

London Bridge 

IX 

232 

Round and Round the I lllage 

IX 

233 

Oh Dear’ What Can the Mat- 



ter Be 

IX 

234 

Polh , Put the Kettle On 

IX 

235 

Time to Rise 

IX 

243 

The Tram 

IX 

244 

Marching Song 

rx 

245 

Did You E\ er See a Lassie? 

IX 

246 



MOTHERS’ OLTLTXrS 


2(H) 


\OU 1 1 I \GC 


Whirlabout 

I\ 

247 

Hraxe 

I\ 

24S 

I he C itcrpillar 

I\ 

240 

A Little 1 ) incing Song 

I\ 

250 

R un 

I\ 

251 

M irehing Song 

I\ 

252 

(d) “IIow Music Peg in” for in 



formation of mother 

\ 

2,5 

“The Child’s Lnjo)ment of 



Music” 

IX 22 , 

224 

“Singing lime” 

IX =53 

254 


(c) Rhvthmicil actieitics for child to do to 
counting or to music 
Plae n to> drum or trnnglt 
Chp li inds in time to music 
Dante Ins to) s 
March around the room 
Pounce a rubber ball on an elastic 
Climb steps 

Rock a doll to sleep in her arms or in a cradle 

Ride a kidde cir 

Imitate a high stepping horse 

(f) 1 lie rln thm of repetition in e erst and stories 
also delights the child File) arc \ aluablc in 
fixing the repeated words or phrises in the 
child s mtmon , thus adding to his \ oc ibul m 
Verses with repetition or refrun 


1 his Little Tig 

IX 

7 

A I rog He V ould \ V ooing (>o 

IX 

14k 

T he Old Woman 

IX 

157 

Wishes 

IX 

1 >7 

Twinkle, I winkle 

IX 

2 

The Owl and the I’usse Lit 

IX 

1 Go 

The Junibhcs 

IX 

170 

IIow to Get Pre il f isl 

IX 

1 So 

Little Raindrops 

IX 

1 So 

Mother Ilublnrd mel Iler Dog 

IX 

iS 19 

Stories with repetition or refrun 



The Cat and the Mouse 

IX 

JO 

T he T lirec Pe irs 

IX 

oh 

The Three I ittle I’lg' 

IX 

40 

The Old Mom in md Her Mx 



pence 

IX 

4 

The Store of Chicken I icken 

IX 

46 

T he Little Red Hen 

IX 

74 

(g) T hrougli xerses and stones and throig 

.h the 

rhx thm of counting the child gains hi 

s first 

number experiences 



One, Two 

IX 

10 

Sing a Song of Sixpence 

LX 

20 

P 1 1 Paa PI ick Sheep 

IX 

14 

I i\e I lltlc Sisters 

IX 

2o 

A Ship \ Sailing 

IX 


T lie I lirec Pears 

IX 


T he T lirec 1 ittle I’us 

IX 


T he Three I ittle Kittens 

IX 

111 

Twentx 1 ro^gies 

IX 

154 

Dame Ducks I c" >n li Her 



Ducklings 

IX 

14; 


\\i~ 1 h'- 1 \ i - 

Ilm to (.et lire il fa'i I\ 

1 he T e ins 1\ ( , 

(C) Im uinatixc 'toms and piettris p l t 1 
child s sense of Inn m r ind kid 1 i i in 
tion 

(0 1 am storiLs in<) foil tal-s i it h ttmr l 
plicite of form ind be uite of 1 mi u t m 
the child i buf ground of mini r ilculi ’ 
btiuU \ftir the ihild h s hi ltd 1 1 i 

storus re id aloud I at < r he i in s to n i 1 

them for himsi If He mbs tin phi uri li 
reeencs he is gittm.. i found ill n lor tl 
appreention ol all litentun 


1 he C it ind till Mon e 

1\ 

1 

I hi T lirec Pe irs 

IX 


I hi 1 line I ittle Pus 

I he Old Wont in md lur Me 

IX 

-a 

pence 

IX 


1 ittle Red Killing 1 101 d 

IX 


I hi Store of t hill en I n 1 m 

IX 

F 

I he I lees md the Slunmaler 

IX 

4 V 

II 111 s Nee Sin 

IX 

79 

1 he I ittle Red Hen 

IX 



(b) timid pictures sp ( ik a child s hnu’ii 
rhe\ irou«e his interest de\i lop hn appre n 
tion for the be uitiful ind mil e idi is i h an r 
to him tli in words 


Meeting 1 itlu r 1 n 't 

IX 

t 

J he Snnee M it 1 rs 

IX 

I f» 1 - 

One I) le at D le id s Hoii'i 

IX 

S S; 

I ars and I i' 1 

IX 

Ss O! 

I ittle ‘'inline Dm 1 lin„ 

IX 

O, p 1 s 

Ruth (.leaning 

1 c 

- ; J 

One Step at a I line 

IX 

J) 

I he Poe K'Us 

IX 

Opp '7 

Poe Ploe mg So-.p Hubbles 

IX 

>7 

T he Kain Mai er~ 

IX 

I DIM 

T he V ind (. lthere r- 

IX 

I s* I > 

Theleal Milers 

IX 

I I 

T he Kittens at School 

IX 

,» Ixl 

file Old V om in in He - b " 

let 

IX 


T he Strin^e't Old \r b 

IX 

(),),» I"- 

4 Don t Cre Oeer s pill Mill 

IX 


T he Cool mg 1 1 s,,n 

IX 

1 v 

I lie Man in tin Mi .n 

IX 

1 

I lie C loud M il 1 rs 

IX 

1 ^ 

1 1 e \\ lute Puppe 

IX 

0 o> 

(cl Children nd I’letvres He 

Je in Petmer 

\I 


(I)) Tie child In' 1 imp r p, 

t l 1 

-a -- \ 

gre Iter de ire . 0 ' tl e tr 'li t 1 

n ** 

\ > 

rcdi/c 'ind ro < ^ri t 

The m it! er 1 in li n' t’ e f ’ ’’ 


“ t » 

adn lire n! tr n 1 ir ro 

I / - 

t 

to t 1 c n I e 0 1 1 t’ - 


l v 

'Inni' t! , 1 1 h] b 1 

< 

{ ** 


'tor io n 1 i i 
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MOTHERS’ OUTLINES 


(a) True Stories and Stones that Could be 
True 


VOLUME 

PAGE 

Woof, the Naughtiest Dog in 

Town 

V 

158 

Woof Visits Poor Poll 

V 

*59 

Mischief 

V 

160 

“Why Jackson” 

V 

162 

Susanna’s Auction 

V 

164 

The Wax Doll 

V 

16s 

(b) Bible Stories 

The First Christmas 

IX 

318 

The Song of the Angels 

IX 

318 

The Boy Jesus 

IX 

319 

When He Was Twelve Years 

IX 

319 

At the Temple 

IX 

319 

The Parable of the Sower 

IX 

320 

(c) Childhood stories of real people 

Louisa May Alcott 

V 

372 

Hans Christian Andersen 

V 

361 

Charles Dickens 

V 

377 

Kate Greenaway 

V 

363 

Nathaniel Haw thorne 

V 

370 

Lucy Larcom 

V 

367 

Maria Mitchell 

V 

362 

Florence Nightingale 

V 

375 

Jane Porter 

V 

375 

Sir Joshua Reynolds 

V 

3 6 9 

John Ruskin 

V 

368 

Robert Louis Ste\ enson 

V 

367 

William Makepeace Thacker ty 

V 

366 

Bayard Taylor 

V 

360 

The Taylors of Ongar 

V 

374 


(E) The child has a natural appreciation for 
beauty in art and in Nature 
To keep alive and preserve this natural apprecia- 
tion, the child needs to hear again and again the 
best stories in literature, to listen to the best 
music, to look at pictures by the masters, to 
come in contact with Nature through first-hand 
obsenation and experiences and through pic- 
tures, poems, and stories about Nature 
(a) Pictures for art appreciation 


The Sistine Madonna, by 
Raphael V 

The Boy with the Torn Hat, by 
Sully V 

The Madonna of the Goldfinch, 
by Raphael V 

Prince Charles Belthazar, by 
Velasquez V 

Princess Mane Therese of Aus- 
tria, by Velasquez V 

Don Manuel, by Goya V 

Helena Fourment and Her Two 
Children, by Rubens V 

Madame Charpentier and Her 
Children, by Renoir V 

Sunflowers, by Van Gogh V 

Mother and Child, by Picasso V 


270 

273 

283 

288 

289 
Opp 290 

292 

301 
Opp 303 
3°3 


VOLUME PAGE 


Connie Gilchrist, by Whistler 

V 

305 

Mother and Child, by Cossatt 

V 

306 

(b) Pictures, poems, and stories for 

Nature 

appreciation 

The Little Artist (Poem) 

Ruth and the Wonderful Spin- 

IX 

126 

ners (Story) 

A Funny Gentleman and What 

IX 

127 

He Said (Story) 

IX 

13’ 

Tree on the Hill (verse) 

IX 

134 

Animal Pictures (Picture) 

IX 

I35-I47 

A Visit to the Farm (Story) 

IX 

28-30 

Story' of an Incubator Chicken 

IX 

140-141 

Pets (Pictures and Stories) 

Flow ers and Trees (Pictures and 

IX 

380 394 

Stones) 

Butterflies, Moths, and Insects 

III 

53-ii8 

(Pictures) 

III 

119-144 

Animals (Pictures and Stones) 
Fishes, Trogs, Reptiles (Pictures 

III 

146-236 

and Stones) 

hi 

237-294 

Birds (Pictures and Stones) 

The Grand Cany'on of Colorado 

hi 

300-368 

(Picture) 

1 

Opp 65 

Snow Crystals (Pictures) 

The Sun Spectrum as Seen in 

1 

89 

Nature (Picture) 

I Opp 109 

Grains of Sand Magnified (pic- 
ture) 

“The World Below r the Bnne” 

I 

205 

(Picture) 

X Opp i 

Autumn Foliage (Picture) 

X Opp 58 

Birds of Paradise (Picture) 

X Opp 130 


Islands That Are Alive (Picture) X Opp 232 



Courtesy Blache &* Son, London 


MOTHERS’ OUTLINES 


(r) The child enjoys making up original stories 

(a) The mother should not forget to include in the store hour some stories of the child - o > n 
activity He likes to hear the story of his ovvndav rore\imple,it irnv be something hie thw 

Once upon a time a little boy named Bobby got up one morning and put on his blue smt 
After he had eaten his breakfast of orange juice, cereal, and milk lie ran to line! 1 o*wr, 
lus v lute woolly dog Towser slept in the to\-bo\ under the window 
“Good morning, Towscr,” said Bobby 

“Bow-wow,” answered Towser, for that was Ins way of talking He was glad to =ec Bobln , 
etc 

(b) The child also likes to hear true stories of lus pets, his pla\ mates, and little children of 
other lands By putting the facts of evervdav life into this attractive form, the mother line 
give the child much useful information, and at the same time help him to become adjusted 
to his environment 


\OLUUE r\CE 

What Shill We Choose 
for Pets? IX 3S1 0 o4 

(c) The child may be encouraged to tell origin 

Welcome IX Prontispicce 

Tne Little Sisters 

Walking in a Ron IX 33 

The Twins I\ 0203 

One Day at David's House IX S3 S7 


Miner m 

Child I ih in Mam 

1 nub \ II co i s 

stones suggested In pictures 


1 are and I va 

IX 


1 he kittens it ‘school 

IX 

Opp 1 ■> 1 

I he W lute Puppv 

IX 

0, oi 

The kind Duel 

IX 

oO 

An Incubator Chicken 

IX 

1 10 t.,1 


SENSE-TRAINING 


What a child gets out of life depends on how much he is taught to obsert c during the pre-school 
years The little child comes into a new , lug, strange w orld and his onh w a\ of becoming acqu tinted 
is through the senses The child, trained to obsert c, secs, hears, and feels so much more than the 
children who arc not trained to observe, so he naturalh becomes the leader 

(A) For the information of mother 


(a) The Tivc Senses 

X 

181 

(f) Our Sera ant T i*tc 

X 

216 

(b) In Nature’s E)c Factor) 

X 

I S3 

(g) Seme of Balance 

X 

:ci 

(c) The Human E) e 

X 

196 

(h) Sen=c of 1 ouch 

X 

:t* 

(d) The Ear — Nature in the 



(1) Muscle Seme 

X 

210 

Telephone Business 

X 

205 

0 ) Pam ‘■enec 

X 

21Q 

(c) Our Servant Smell 

X 

21 1 

(1 ) Temperature < 'cn c c 

X 

~IQ 


(B) Eye-traimng By teaching the child to look for differences in color swe and shape 01 obiects 
for differences in birds, animals, flowers, trees, etc his powers of observation are developed 


(a) In addition to the color experiences m the child’s 
surroundings, as red dress, green coat, bra n 'hoes 
and blue drapes, the child mav gain distinct color 
ideas b) naming the colors in the following pictures 


Entering Bookland 

IX 1 

rontispiecc 

The Strangest Old \rab 

IX 

Opp 

177 

The Cow 

IX 


07 

I utlc Sammv Duckling 

IX 

Opp 

tvs 

The Earlv Bird 

IX 

Opp 

176 

Mr Bunnv and IBs Wife 

IX 

Opp 

15S 

Birds 

III 

\fter 

3 I,: 

American Butterflies 

III 

Opp 


Spectrum 

I 

Opp 

102 


Stones and verses wi h color 

«u.rcc<tiaos 


1 ntk Bov Bli c 

IX 


1 lllle Red Riding Iks 

-! IX 


The I it tit Red Hea 

IX 

* 

Ros\ \pp!i_s 

IX 

1C! 

The Snail 

IX 

ic; 

The Daw 

IX 

* 

Tile Dandelion 

IX 

* 7 

The \n\io si -.1 

IX 


Come I Ittlc I cave- 

IX 


Oh To supplement P c cl 

ifl c ( c < 

-r- s. »- 

shape el ill 1 c p "s t' 

r>-' 5 1 s,b 

c r* 

rti ihcn a ith bhv! = b ” 

n r-nr* * c c 

c t* 

folio an p r\ -(.c -.-ri ' 


Dp 1 
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MOTHERS' OUTLINES 


The Earth and Moon (Pic- 

VOLUME 

PAGE 

ture) 

I 

Opp 

19 

Beaks and Bills as Nature’s 

Tools (Picture) 

X 

Opp 

168 

Ten Members of the Rodent 

Family (Picture) 

X 

Opp 

266 


VOLUME 

SizesofAnunals(Silhouettes) IX 

PAGE 

208 

The Three Bears (Story) 

IX 

36 

Jack and the Beanstalk 


(Story) 

IX 

55 

(c) Thmgs to look for m Nature 

in 

4-21 


(C) Ear-training One way to make the child conscious of sound is to build up the habit of 
listening The country child has an opportunity to listen to the songs of birds and the cries of 
animals While still very young he can learn to recogmze and locate the bird by its song and the 
ammal by its cry There are also sounds familiar to his home and community, the electric 
car, the carts, the auto horns, the farm machines, and so on 


The city child has a more difficult task, for sounds 

are blended into one big roar 

However, 

if properly directed, he soon learns to pick out and locate the different sounds The mother 

can call attention to the interesting sounds of footsteps, bells, whistles, and the rush 

and 

roar 

of street cars 






(a) Imitating familiar sounds 



“Pitter, Patter’” says the Rain 

IX 

180 

Baa, Baa, Black Sheep 

IX 

14 

“Purr-r’” says the Kitten 

IX 

151 

“Bow, Wow 1 ” says the Dog 

IX 

119 

“Quack, Quack’” sajs the Duck 

IX 

22 

“Caw, Caw 1 ” says the Crow 

IX 

120 

“Squeak’” goes the Rat 

IX 

150 

“Cluck, Cluck!” sajs the Hen 

IX 

120 

“To nhit’ To whit’ To nhee’” 



“Coo, Coo i” says the Turtle Dove 

IX 

ng 

saj s the Bird 

IX 

1x9 

Ding Dong Bell 

IX 

13 

“To-nhu ’” says the Ovl 

IX 

150 

“Gobble, Gobble’” says the 



“Wunk, AVunk’” says the Pig 

IX 

2 9 

Turkey 

IX 

28 

(b) Things to listen for in Nature 

III 

22-27 

“Hark, Hark’” the Dogs Bark 

IX 

22 

Bird Calls III 

After 362 

“Me-on !” says the Cat 

IX 

iSi 

(c) Instruments to listen for over the 



“Moo'” says the Cow 

IX 

150 

radio (for information of mother) 

V 260-267 


(D) Hand-training Hand-traming develops the finger muscles and helps the child to become a 
doer The purpose of handwork for the little child is not the finished product, but is a means 
of self-expression, a development of eye and hand coordination, a training in observation, 
concentration, and resourcefulness, and a development of skills for use in future activities 

The very young child delights in scribbling and if encouraged and given a suggestion now and 
then, Ins ideas will take form For mstance, if the child is drawing a potato, the mother might 
ask where are the eyes and eyebrows, thus encouraging him to observe and providmg a motive 
for his activity 

A child loves to cut and with a few suggestions he learns to cut many interesting things While 
the things he cuts may not have a permanent value, he has a chance to feel the satisfaction that 
comes from learning the use of a new tool, blunt scissors, and from gaming a new power, cuttmg 
In trying to cut on a hne, he learns to observe and to concentrate, thus getting practice in the 
use of two important traits Cuttmg also strengthens the muscles of his hand and fingers 

Clay modeling, playmg with mud and other plastic materials, as wall-paper cleaner and dough, 
has a great fascmation for the little child The wise mother dresses the child appropriately 
for these play experiences and helps to establish correct personal habits by having him clean up 
and put away his things after the play is over The following recipe makes a white clean clay 
Two parts salt, one part flour, water to make thin paste, cook till thick like fudge, keep m tin 
can when not m use 



MOTHERS 1 OUTLINES 


- id 


Drawing with crajons (sug 

V OLL-l!i: 

gcstions 

tagc 

for mother) 

\I 

393 

Teanng paper 

IX 

3/i 

Cutting paper silhouettes 

IX 

-74 

Cutting from pattern 

IX 

2S1 

Mai ing Christmas chains 

IX 

279 

Making paper snow flat es 

IX 

27S 

Making Valentines 

IX 

2S0 


\ - vr 'ter 

Pasting piper objects on card 
board I\ "5 

Clav Modeling ]\ ,70, M 

Puppet^ of cardboard n od cl 1 

pins I\ ; : 

Mai ing ■wmple tov s of ood \I t 
Simple neiiin \ I , 0 


SPEECH HABITS 

When the child is beginning to talk, the mother should see that he forms no bad habits o! spm h 
She must remember that although speech is imitation, j et often in his carh efforts to mnt 'tc tlio-i 
about him, the child substitutes one sound for another It maj be that he sat s ‘ w ide ’ lor “rith 
thus confusing the “tv” sound tilth the “r” sound Perhaps he sats “mutter” or “mudder tor 
mother, m this case substituting “v” or “d” for the toiccd “th” sound He mat use “t” for “s 
“1” for “t,” “m” for “n,” “f” for “th,” “t” for “k,” or make anj number of other substitutions 
The result is knottn as baby talk, the sound of tthich is often sitcet to the doting parent The 
mother should not forget, lion ever, that she is allotting the child to build up bad habits ot speech 
which may last him through life, or at least be difficult to correct when he goes to school, v here 
he may have the ridicule of his comrades A little effort on the part of the mother in these first 
years generally prevents later unhappiness for both parents and child 

The follotving exercises, which are suggestne only, begin with what the mother has ah~i\s 
done — the imitation of the sounds of the cries of animals Now it is time for us to help the child 
to distinguish and imitate the sounds of the city as well as the sounds of the countn v ith v Inch 
many children are not familiar When repeating the Mother Goose rhjmes to the child, as sug- 
gested m the outline, the mother should take great care to pronounce the consonant sounds 
distinctly Do not allow him to say, “dere was a ’ittle dirl who had a wittel turl ” If the adult 
says the words slowly and distinctly, the baby wall do the same 

For practice on the “b” sound, for example, turn to the rlnmes lifted under ‘ b, ’ for vtr-c 
having “r” sounds, use the “r” list below 

(A) Imitation of sounds in the child’s environment 
The limb sajs baa, baa 
The cow saj s moo, moo 
The pig saj s w ee, wee 
The chicken sa\ s, chip, chip 
The frog saj s peep, peep 
The j’ellow bird saj s sw cct, sweet. 

The dog sa\ s bow , wow 
The horse goes trot, trot 
The little hammer goes tap, tap 
The big hammer goes clang, clang 
The church bells go ding, dong, hling, klong 
The airplane saj s zoom m m 
The door bell says buzz z z 
The motor boat goes putter, putter 

(B) Repeating with an adult simple \ erse contain- 
ing sounds often mispronounced b\ the voung 
child 

(b) 

B\c, Babj Bunting I\ :o 

Little Bo Peep IX id 

Little Bov Blue I\ 14 


Bcttv Blue 

IX 

id 

Baa, Iba, Black bheep 

i\ 

t *• 

Hark, Hark 

IX 

r- 

(c) (1 *ound) 

Clap II nds 

IX 

f 

Pat a-cal c 

IX 

4 

Curb Locks 

IX 


Pu=sv Cat 

IX 

-I 

(<D 

Ding Dong Bell 

IX 

I > 

Diva 

IX 

1 7 

The Dandelion 

IX 

i *7 

(0 

Tor Hovers l 1 ->l I >1 <' ~i 

IX 

5 

I ittle Bo-Picp 

IX 

*) 

1 iMc Mi - Mu~et 

IX 

0 

bee bav 

IX 

9 

(c) 

11 c Q kcp\ 

IX 


G<wl Mo*t ~c 

IX 

£ 

1 ( - (iT' ^ 


* 
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\ OLU3IE PACE 

(h) 

Here Sits the Lord Maj or 

IX 

7 

Clap Hands 

IX 

7 

Warm, Hands 

IX 

7 

Here’s the Church 

IX 

7 

The Queen of Hearts 

IX 

i 7 

Hark, Hark 

IX 

22 

Little Jack Horner 

IX 

13 

0) 

Jack Spratt 

IX 

14 

Jack and Jill 

IX 

13 

Jack, Be Nimble 

IX 

13 

Jack a Non 

IX 

12 

Little Jack Horner 

IX 

13 

(1) 

This Little Pig 

IX 

7 

Pease Porridge Hot 

IX 

8 

Mary and Her Lamb 

IX 

i 5 

I’ll Tell You a Story 

IX 

12 

(m) 

To Market 

IX 

8 

Little Miss Muffctt 

IX 

16 

Mistress Mar} 

IX 

16 

The Man in the Moon 

IX 

20 

One Mist} , Moist} Morning 

IX 

21 

(n) 

Jack a Not} 

IX 

12 

The North W ind 

IX 

21 

(P) 

Clap Hands 

IX 

7 

Pease Porridge Hot 

IX 

8 

This Little Pig 

IX 

7 

Tom, Tom 

IX 

i 4 

Polh and Sukc\ 

IX 

21 

Little Bo-Peep 

IX 

16 

Rosy Apples 

IX 

IOI 

(r) 

Rock-a-B} e, Bab} 

IX 

6 

Ring-a-Ring a-Roses 

IX 

IO 

Ram 

IX 

24 

The North V ind 

IX 

21 

This Is the W a\ 

IX 

9 

(s) 

The Sleep} Song 

IX 

3 

Simple Simon 

IX 

15 

Sing a Song of Sixpence 

IX 

20 

See Saw 

IX 

9 

Poll} and Suke} 

LX 

21 

Ship A-Sailmg 

IX 

22 

(t) 

Tom, Tom 

IX 

14 

Little Bo-Peep 

IX 

16 


Jack Sprat 

\OtUMF 

LX 

PAGE 

r 4 

The Queen of Hearts 

IX 

17 

(th) 

Dance, Thumbkm 

IX 

8 

This Little Pig 

IX 

7 

21 

The North Wind 

IX 

Curly Locks 

IX 

17 

Little Jack Horner 

IX 

13 

(ng) 

Tather, We Thank Thee 

IX 

5 

20 

Sing a Song of Sixpence 

IX 

Ding Dong Bell 

IX 

r 3 

(v) 

The Sleep} Song 

IX 

3 

Mistress Alar} 

IX 

16 

Hark 1 Hark 1 

IX 

22 

Counting Out Rh}me 

IX 

10 

(«) 

Bed in Summer 

IX 

2 

Warm, Hands 

IX 

7 

The Old R oman 

IX 

12 

Wee Willie Winkle 

IX 

3 

W onderful World 

IX 

1 13 

(wh) 

Pussy-Cat 

IX 

21 

Who Has Seen the Wind 2 

IX 

24 

What Are Little Bo\ s Made OP 

LX 

12 

(sh) 

The Sleep} Song 

IX 

3 

Little Bett} Blue 

IX 

16 

The Old Woman 

IX 

12 

Baa, Baa, Black Sheep 

IX 

14 

A Ship A-Saihng 

IX 

22 

(C) Listening to stones with repetition or refrain 

containing speech sounds difficult for 

the 

} oung child 

The Three Little Pigs 

IX 

40 

The Old Woman and Her Sixpence 

IX 

42 

The Story of Chicken-Lichen 

IX 

46 

The Little Red Hen 

IX 

74 

A Visit to the Larm 

IX 2S-30 


NOTE The child will soon join in on the refrain 
or repeat the unusual words 


(D) Singing songs containing troublesome speech 
sounds 


Little Bo-Peep ( 1 , t, sh, th) 

IX 

231 

Jack and Jill (f, j, p, w) 

IX 

231 

Mulberry Bush (h, r, b, ng) 

Round and Round the Village (g, r, 

LX 

232 

v) 

IX 

233 

Polly Put the Kettle On (p,h,t s) 

IX 

235 

Brave (b, g, t) 

IX 

248 
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VALUE OF PLAY IN THE CHILD’S LIFE 

Play is the child s chief business in life lit learns more through ph\ thin am otlur n 
His play helps him to become adjusted to his surroundings and mu In tin foumbtioi to- 1 n 
future life work 


1 

\) Games for the child to plat 

,OLt XI! 

rxrr 

(B) Riddle* ind \ord ph\s 

n c 1 

r 1 

(a) Bab) plajs 

IX 

7-9 

(a) Riddle* 

IX 

0 

(b) Imitatn c games 



(b) V ord Phi* 



Keeping store 

1\ 

3 f >9 

Peter Piper 

IX 

t - 

Imitating to\s 

IX 

j7° 

\sl M ilked In Me dt 

IX 

V 

Imitating immals 

I\ 

•v/O 

T lie Man in the W ilderiu 

S IX 


Imitating actn itics 

I\ 

.> 7 ° 

Aslwasgoinj \lotu 

IX 

V 1 

Imitating simple stories 

1\ 

570 

The \nple Pie 

IX 


I Saw 

I\ 

37 ° 

M here 5 

IX 

1 ; 

(c) Games ineoleing motor ictmti 



If— 

IX 

jr 

rollon the Leader 

IX 

37 ° 

(c) Suggested \ctnit 



Pease Porridge Hot 

IX 

370 

Encourage the child to mal 

1 i p re' k a' 

u 

Blowing Bubbles 

IX 

37 ° 

familiar objects 



Bean Bag Games 

IX 

j7° 

Example I m thinking 0! 

‘inti in„ t! at 

1 - 

(d) Rainy da> games 



four le„s md no lied W 

hit 1* it 5 \ t ’ 

ih'i 

Tearing paper 

IX 

371 

(C) Outdoor games 



Guessing 

IX 

j7I 

(a) Marbles 

\I 


Hiding 

IX 

37 i 

(b) 1 ojis 

\ 1 

10 

(c) Singing Games IX 10 

r 2, 2 

o 0-233 

(c) Indian Mar Gimcs 

M 

z l 


DRAMATIC PLAY 

The little child is an actor He delights in plating at rmhe-bclic\e Sometimes this drtnvMic 
play is entirely the product of Ins own imagination, sometimes lie delights m acting the tents ami 
stones which mother has read or told to lum Store pictures arc also a great stimulus to this t\ pe 
of play In this dramatic play the mother should make no attempt to force the child or lim-t on a 
repetition of the actn it) It must be the result of Ins ow n spontaneous desire 


(A) Stones to plat 



Sine a “long of ^eepencc 

IX 


The Cat and the Mouse 

IX 

33 

Tael Be Nimble 

IX 


The Three Bears 

IX 

06 

The Old Woman 

IX 

I ** 

The Three Little Pigs 

IX 

40 

Man and Her I anb 

IX 

1 - 

Little Red Riding Ilood 

IX 

•14 

Little Tael lion cr 

IX 


The Stop, of Chicken Lickcn 

IX 

4G 

W ec V ilhe W inkie 

IX 


The Eh cs and the Shoemaker 

IX 

4S 

The Tnrce I ittle Kitten* 

IX 


Hans’ New Skis 

IX 

70 

The Night lk f ore Chn ~ 

IX 

I' 

1 he Little Red Hen 

IX 

74 

(C) Ston p dure* to p’i\ 



W hen M> Lad} Spnng Comes 

IX 

”5 

One I)i\ •>t Ij-wid s H a _ 

IX 

c; 

The Anxious Leaf 

IX 

i-S 

I ars and I isa 

IX 

s; 

(B) Verses to plaj 



Bo\ Bloi irg c oap B ' a * 

]\ 

A - 

Little Bo-Peep 

IX 

:G 

Moil er Hubi's-d ard Her 1)< 

IX 


Little Boj Blue 

IX 

14 

‘s’-t UliCihA. ICrte 

IX 

- 

Simple Simon 

IX 

15 

All the Da\ s 01 t' e W eel 

IX 

* 

Jack and Jill 

IX 

1 j 

(D) Simp'e p-ppee *' 0 _ 

IX e 



SOCIAL EXPERIENCES 

Learning to get along with others biien important adjustment m \ Inch eier> hi ’e cl * <. 
needs help Natunlh , at first, e\ ere thing is done for the bab\ s coaiioa •»*’d p’ca=„'e Hi- o*» i 
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centers about himself It is “my mother,” “my daddy,” “my toy ” So long as he is the center of 
attention, when everything is done to carry out his desires, he is happy 


But the vase mother soon realizes that her child’s happiness and success in later years can 
come only through his learning to share, co-operate, and get along with others He must learn 
to become a co-operative member of the family, v orking m harmony with those older and younger 
than himself, and growing m consideration for the feelings and wishes of others He must learn 
to play with companions of his own age The following suggestions will serve as a guide to an 
interested mother 


(A.) Helping the child to make his ideas clear 
through speech (See IV — Speech Habits — 
m this outline ) 

(B) Teaching him to listen to what 
others read 


(C) Teach mg him to listen to what 


others saj 



\ OLUME 

PAGE 

(D) Singing with others 

IX 


(E) Playing with others 

IX 

369 

(F) Making things with others 

IX 

259 

(G) Sharing things with others 




(H) Taking care of his own needs — 
getting up, dressing, putting aw a} 
things 


(I) Respecting property of others — 
playthings, tools, clothes, etc 


(J) Caring for jounger brother or 
sister 


(K) Caring for pets IX 381 

(L) Gning Parties AT 279 

Permitting the child to entertain little playmates 
and to gi\ e simple parties helps him to dev elop 
thoughtfulness for others, generosit} , and hospi- 
tality 


(a) The child’s idea of a partj IX 373 

(b) Planning the partj 

Imitations These may be planned by the 
mother and child, the mother writing them 
and the child drawing appropriate pictures 
with his era} ons 


(c) Kinds of parties 

VOLUME 

PAGE 

(a) A Clothespin Party 

IX 

374 

(b) A Before Christmas Part} 

IX 

374 

(c) A Soap-Bubble Party 

IX 

374 

(d) The refreshments 

IX 

373 

(e) Birthdays and hohdajs should alwaj 

s be 

celebrated Let the child help m 

the 

planning and in the cirrying out of small 

details 



Tor information of mother 



A Xew Year’s Party 

AT 

280 

Valentine Party 

AT 

281 

April Fool’s Part} 

VI 

282 

Easter Party 

AT 

2S4 

May Day Part} 

A I 

285 

Tourth of July Party 

AT 

286 

Halloween Part} 

AT 

2S7 

Thanksgiving Partv 

AT 

2SS 

Christmas Parti 

VI 

290 
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CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 

The forming of right habits is more than half of life’s battle The mother who starts her baby 
on a schedule for such routme matters as gettmg up, getting dressed promptly, eating, hanging up 
clothes on low hooks, putting away toys after play, going to bed by the clock, develops in her 
child valuable habits of regularity, punctuality, and orderliness Such a schedule gives mother 
more time for herself — time m which to enjoy herself and to prepare herself to become a better 
mother 


MOTHERS’ OUTLINES 


-ii 


(A) Character development through stones 

Just how far stories aflect conduct cannot be definitely determined, but ve do Jnov tint n 
truth makes a deeper impression upon a child s mind if it is brought out m stor\ form IK 
readily grasps the truth without ha\ing the moral taeltd on For the u-t oi the mother v ho 
wishes to know the stories which illustrate certain character traits, the following outline will 


be helpful 

\OIXMX PACK 

(a) Value of purpose stones (for 


information of mother) 

IX 

173 

Purpose stories and verses lllus 



trating certain character traits 



Ambition 



Dick W hittington and His Cat 

V 

40 

Hans Christian Andersen 

\ 

3 f)I 

Robert Louis Stc: enson 

\ 

3^7 

Charles Dickens 

\ 

377 

Cheerfulness and Happiness 



Good Morning 

IN 

104 

A Recipe for a Day 

I\ 

172 

Kate Greenaway 

\ 

3^3 

Lucy Larcom 

\ 

3 f >7 

Cleanliness 



I ittle Dame Crump 

The Cleanest Town in the 

IX 

153 

W orld 

MI 

3M 

Courage and Bravery 



Hans Christian Andersen 

V 

3f>i 

A Burmese Boy 

Courtesy , Politeness, Ilospit dit: 

\II 

3i 1 

The Town Mouse and the 



Country Mouse 

V 


Chinese Children 

VII 

3 11 

Hospitable Hollanders 

A Story' of Festival Davs n 

MI 

old 

Spain 

MI 

3-’5 

Friendliness, Helpfulness, I ird- 



ncss 



The Pasture 

IX 

104 

The I ion and the Mouse 

The Boy W ho Saved IBs 

IX 

174 

Countrv 

V II 

Md 

A Day withHcidi I\ 104 

-O') 

Song for 1 Little House 

Mil 

26 

Liana Mitchell 

\ 

ode 

M'llliam Makepeace Thackerav 

V 

odd 

John Ruskin 

\ 

y>s 

Sir Joshua Revnolds 

\ 

odQ 

Florence Nightingale 

\ 

0*5 


vna .t -i i 

Iimein ltion 

li i\ ini I av lor \ 

Luc: Larconi \ ' - 

Indiistrv 

The \nt and the Cric) et 1\ s,, 

The Queen llec I\ it: 

Ho: to Get Brea! fist IX 

llans Chnsti in \ndentn \ M 

Kate Grcunwav \ , f 

Jane ind \nn I i\lor \ 7 

Jane Porter \ ,~ 

Initiative and Resourcefulness 

The 1 liree 1 ittle Pigs I\ 

Puss in Roots I\ „<i 

Obedience 

Jael ind the ReanstaU I\ 

Snow White and Rose Red 1 \ s 

Mcepv II im 1 \ t s , 

The I ittle Mother- of Japan \ 1 1 ted 

Patience, Perse: erancc PcrstMc"cc 

Tn Again I\ I s , 

rheIIareandtheTortn.se I\ 101 

Nathaniel Hawthorne \ ,70 

Thrift 

T he \nt and the Grasshopper \ , 

The \nt and the Cricl ct I\ 1^0 

Truthfulness and Honest: 

The Neel lace of T ruth I\ 17_ 

The Khes and the SI oemal er 1 \ „s 

Ln'clfishnc'S 

Cinderella I\ 5, 

Little One I \ c I ittle T: o- 
1 \e5, and Little Threc- 
I \ es I\ C., 

How the Sun, the Moon and 
the Wind Went Out to 
Dinner I\ 7, 

(c) Bible ^lories 

Tile 1 irst Chnsonns I\ s 

The I!o\ Je c i s I\ 'o 

The Parable ot the So c* I\ e 


(B) Character development through activities and hobbies 
Activity is the first indication of mind consciou-ne-s m a babv He i- "dert md c agcr to see 
hear, taste, touch, handle ever: thing about him Soon lie v ants to do thine — >.0 s 

dance, draw, paint, model, cut, build, create \t first he doe*- everv thing for the inn 01 do, :g n 
He scribbles for the fun of scribbling lie pound- for the fun 01 pounding 'md on Hi- v orb, 
centers about lumsclf and his pleasure 

Before he starts to school his world should be widened to include omcr- He -ho ild \ e n 
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couraged to do things with others and for others By suggesting that he draw a picture for grand- 
ma, make a simple toy for a little friend s birthday, collect picture cards for sick children in 
the hospital, mother not only supplies a motive for the activity but also awakens interests 
which mai de\ elop mto some worthwhile hobby 

Purposeful actnities, not words, de\ elop character When the child experiences the joy that 
comes from gixmg, he naturally grows mto unselfishness, helpfulness, and consideration for 
others When he becomes intent on making a toy for someone he wants to do his best, so he 
unconsciously, concentrates and w orks on the toy until it is finished, thus learning perseverance 
When he starts collecting pictures of dogs, cats, birds, flowers, and butterflies he begins to look 
for definite things, thus de\ eloping his pow ers of obsen ation 

During the w orkmg out of some actn lty , Ins interest and curiosity may lead him to ask ques- 
tions If his questions are answered definitely , if he is led to books, for instance, to find the 
difference between a collie dog and a terrier, a moth and a butterfly, if he is encouraged to 
search for pictures that are unusual, if he is shown how to mount his pictures, he may be started 
on some hobby r which de\ elops obsen ation, concentration, perseverance, stimulates thinking 
and reasonmg, as well as provides real fun 

Pre-school activities which may lead to the development of a worthwhile hobby 



\ OLUME PAGE 


\ OLUME 

PAGE 

(a) Paper craft, making all sorts of 


Pictures and names 

of 


things from paper 


IX 274 

children of other lands 

ITT 309-39S 

(b) Cardboard box to\ s 


IX 2S1 

(f) Collecting tilings 



(c) Clay modeling 


IX 379 

Pretty stones 

Butterflies and moths 

I 

in 

191 

377 

(d) Simple puppet-making 

IX 210, 26S 

Lea\ es 

m 

3S3 

(e) Scrapbook-making 



(g) Singing 

rx 

231 

Pictures and names of com- 



(h) Acrobatic plavmg 

IX 

223 

mon birds 

III 

295-362 

(1) Ski gazing and finding 



Pictures and names of 



Pole Star 

1 

52 

common flow ers 

III 

53-no 

Big Dipper 

1 

52 

Pictures and names of 



Great Bear 

1 

53 

common trees 

III 

111-118 

Mars, Red Planet 

1 

35 

Pictures and names of 



1 enus, E\ enrng Star 

1 

34 

common animals 

III 

146-236 

1 ega, brightest star in 

the 


Pictures and names of 



northern sky 

I 

54 

common dogs 

IX 

3S6-394 

Milky Way 

I 

55 

Pictures and names of 



(j) Numerous other activity su 

gges- 


common cats 

IX 

3 S 4-3S5 

tions 

IX 

376 


TRAINING IN DECISION 

Teaching the child to make wise decisions is training him for success Time wasted by r hesi- 
tation and failures caused by indecision surely com inces the thoughtful mother that training m 
decision must start early 

(A) Decisions m e\ ery day experiences 

Let the child decide which cap he wants to wear, what toy he wants to play r with, whether 
he wants to play’ or go with daddy, w r hich story’’ he wants to hear, which picture he prefers, etc 

(B) Decisions m choice of pictures 

Of the two pictures on page 4 of Volume IX, have him decide which one he likes the better 

The following are a few similar suggestne examples There are many' others throughout the 
\anous volumes 
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.’70 


eoui-r ren 

(a) The T arle Bird or Mr 

Bunn\ and IlisXXife IX Opp 158 176 

(b) \\ hich 1 Wien-” ]\ Opp 15 1 

(c) The Duck or Rooster'” I\ Opp 176 


(d/ Titter- at *--! »i* or 

X Ii.tr t it I\ < l i 

(c) Nonl ami C. ml <>■ * o- 

(jetting Xtqu u-itcd'” \ . s - 


STIMULATING THE CHILD TO THINK 


“What’s that 5 ” is usually bab\ ’s first question \\ hen he point*- to an object "Ut h . 1 - 1 bird or > 
flower and asks, hat’s that 5 ”, if mother names the object definiteh as robin or him bird or ro-> 
or violet, and adds some point of interest about that particulir object --he is not onl\ uibr in.. 
Ins xocabuiary but she is also awakening his interests and helping him to s U )it llU . t . ip f | 
differences in objects 

By teaching the child to make comparisons, to look for difference' tnd to link uj> o.n Mibm ! 
with another, mother is stimulating the child to think 1 or it is the mental proct" <>) j n mg to 
place facts where they belong that trains the mind to think 

Words mean nothing to a child unless he has images of the objects represented b\ \ ore- 
Therefore, pictures tell their ow n store 


In Volume IX pages 83 q6 arc Stones told be 
Pictures” These pictures awaken the child s 
interest and suggest mane questions 


\OU MI rv L 

XX here do oranges grow’ II 327 329 

XX here does lumber come from’ II 202 

Where does the squirrel bee’ III 173 

How can I make an airplane 5 \ I 34j } 40 


11} insw ering the questions a mother tan stimulate 
further interest and thinking 

Pictures to stimulate thinking with some corrc 
lated material to aid mother in answering the 
child s questions \dditionil matt rid mae be 
found be consulting the Index in X olume \I 


T he Snoee Makers 

I\ 

126 127 

XX hat is snoee 5 

I 

ss 

XX Ii} is snow beautiful 5 

I 

ss 

Snowflakes cut from piper 

IX 

’7 s 

The Rain Makers 

IX 

1.0-121 

XX hat is rain 5 

I 

es 

Rain (Song) 

IX 

-5i 

Cite Rain 

IX 

107 

1 ittlc Raindrops (Poem) 

I\ 

1 So 

1 he XX ind Gatherers 

IX 

t-4 I’S 

XX he does the eeind bloee’ 

I 

00 

Hush a bee Babe (X erse) 

IX 

5 

T he North XX ind (X cree) 

IX 

21 

Mr XX ind and M idam Ram 



(Store ) 

IX 

122 

T he 1 caf M ikers 

IX 

I ,2 lee 

XX hat nial es the le if green 5 

X 

>0 

XX he do leaees change color 

X 

X 

^ he Xnxious I eaf (Store ) 

IX 

1-1 

Come, 1 ittlc Leaees (Pot mi 

IX 

1-5 


I Jit Clour) XIal t r- 

IX 

I 1 

XX Jiat art cloud--” 

I 


XX hat m d e-t loud- eehue ard 
hi icl 5 

I 

IC 

X I unne Genllem in 

IX 

> 

1 hi siund made be frog- 

111 


Iloe the iro. get- a nt cut 

III 


1 he I rog and tl e ( I hie' 

X 


Hit I rog- Desiring a Kin. 
tl iblti 

X 


The Hires md the I n>.- 
l! 0 bp ) 

IX 

I v 

XX lute Polar bear and L-.b- 

IX 


Ho e lilt be irs ti h 

III 


XX h it t lit lie rs e it 

111 


Kind- of Ik irs 

III 


T he Three Be irs I'low I 

IX 


Jimmit the Blitl l>t lr Ci b 
('-tore ) 

X 


TheT olello e to hi , 

(I aide 

X 


n e Xreiic I o\ 

IX 

J 

Kind- 01 foees 

111 


1 o\ ch s t . 

111 


T lit 1 or --id t' e Cae 1 1 

X 


I he lie a-d tlel a • I - V 

X 


Tl e I oe - d 1 - " < I I ' 

X 


IKIou-liM-, ,1 ' ’ 

X 


k" 

1 

1 

X 



X I • e ( e b s •» H (if 
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10LEME 

P\GE 

The Kittens at School 

IXOpp 

151 

Kinds of cats 

EX 

3S4 

Members of the cat family 

in 209 

-212 

The Three Kittens (Verse) 

IX 

131 

Persian Kittens 

IX 

3S1 

The Cat and the Mouse (Story ) IX 

33 

A Chinese Panda 

IX 

135 

Pekingese 

IX 390, 

392 


\OLCME 


Chow Chow IX 

The Feast of the Dragon Boats ITT 
A Ride m Japan IX 

The Joy ous Little Children of 
Japan Vn 

Top Fights VH 

Japanese Kindergarten (Pic- 
ture) vn 


PACE 

3QI 

323 

221 

333 

334 

361 


GUIDING THE CHILD’S READING EXPERIENCES 

It is generally assumed that the child will learn to read when he starts to school However, there 
are many experiences w hich he may have at four, five, and six years of age in the home where a wise 
mother, who understands her child’s needs, may guide him mto becommg a more successful and 
happy young reader In a home where the child sees mother and daddy read, where he has 
observed mother go to books to find the answers to his questions, where he hears older brothers or 
sisters talk about readmg, wdiere he has enjoyed many happy hours himself “reading” pictures, he 
naturally becomes readmg conscious and, by the time he is ready for school, he is eager to learn to 
read While it is unw lse to push the child mto readmg too young, yet when he points to a word in 
a newspaper or book, under a picture, on a label or sign, and asks what it says, it is wise to answer 
his questions definitely By giving him a satisfactory answ er to his many perfectly natural ques- 
tions that arise around situations in which readmg plays a part, he grow r s mto readmg naturally 
and happily 

The following suggestions may prove helpful 

(A) For information of mother 

\ OLUME PAGE 

Children’s Reading (with book 
lists) by Bertha E Mahon y XI 2S4 

Ad\ entunng Among Books, by 
Ahce M Jordan XI 294 

Readmg m School and at Home, 
byVilkamS Gray XI 219 

The Role of Curiosity' m the 
De\ elopment of Purposeful 
Readmg, by Laura Zirbes XI 20S 

Social Studies and Reading, by 
Elma A Neal XI 38 

(B) Helpmg the child 

(a) By readmg m his presence 

(b) By gomg to books for ansn ers to his ques- 

tions 

(c) By readmg to him 

(d) By having him point out fa\ onto words in 

the story 


(e) By having him pick out his name 

(f) By helpmg him to handle books for the 

purpose of 

(1) Seeing the pictures 

(2) rinding the back, the front, and 

turning the right side up 

(3) Finding in the book the picture, the 

the story or the rhymie he wants 
by some cue which he finds for 
himself 

(4) Playing that he is readmg letters, 

books, newspapers, magazmes 

(g) By noticing street signs, ads, addresses on 

packages and letters, telephone numbers 

(h) By' helpmg him to write or print his name 

when he wants to do so 

(1) By' creating the right attitude towards books 
(1) By teaching the proper care of books 


ANSWERING THE CHILD’S QUESTIONS 

Understanding on the part of the mother and the child’s confidence in the mother are as 
essential to the child’s mental growth and emotional development as pure milk and fresh air are 
to his physical growth This bond of understanding and confidence starts m babyhood, when 
mother takes the pams to answer the child’s questions correctly When a child asks a question 
his mmd is ready' for a correct, not necessarily a detailed answer The mother, too busy to be 
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bothered with these little questions, will not ha\e a chance to answer his more important qui-tin'i* 
later on He will go to some one else who “knows and understands The lollov ing arc tm-’ •> 
few' typical child questions answered in The New Wonder World 


Why do we have dav and night 5 
How far away is the sun 5 
Why can’t w e see stars m the das time 5 
What is the “man in the moon 5 ’’ 

Do people live on Mars 5 

Where is the Great Bear in the sky? 

What is air? 

What are clouds? 

What makes it rain? 

What makes it snow ? 

What is ice? 

What makes the w ind blow ? 

What makes it hot and cold? 

Why is the sky blue 5 
What is the rainbow ? 

What makes it thunder? 

What is lightning? 

What is a sponge 5 
Why do w r e have money? 

Where do we get coal 5 
What is paper made of 5 
What is cellophane? 

What are matches made of? 

What is rubber? 

What is pasteurized milk? 

How is cheese made 5 
Where do oranges come from 5 
How does a spider spin its web 5 
Where do birds go in w inter 5 
How can a fly walk on the ceiling? 

Do animals cry? 

Do plants sleep? 

How' can a monkev hang b\ Ins tail? 
What makes the heart beat 5 
What makes blood red? 

Where does food go when vou eat? 
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MOTHER’S SELF-TEST 

Trequentl} the conscientious mother asks herself if she is doing just the bc-t thing lo- hf 
child and if she is laving the right foundation for his success and h^ppint— \ alu^blc hcln i- 
gi\en bv educational authorities in \ olume XI in their answers to the following oue-lioa= 

A\ hat can mother do to prepare the child for school 5 XI i 

Teach him to read and w rite 5 
Develop Ins initiative and self-reliance 5 
Do nothing about it 5 
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What is the best method of disciplining the child? 

Use punishment? 

Allow him freedom’ 

Dei elop his self-control? 

Who w as the pioneer of the actn lty school? 

Froebel? 

Dew ey? 

Pestalozzi? 

IWiere is the emphasis placed in modern schools today? 

On grades? 

On learning’ 

On living? 

What should a child ha\ e learned by age of six’ 

What routine habits? 

Size of vocabulary ? 

What character traits developed’ 

What influence has the greatest effect upon the child’s personality? 
Plavmates? 

Parents’ 

What is the primary aim of the modern school’ 

Teach subiects’ 

Dei elop the child’ 

Follow the course of study ? 

What has the greatest effect upon the child s health? 

What he know s’ 

What he thinks’ 

What he does? 

What is the best method of character training? 

Talking or preaching’ 

Actn lties? 

Separate course’ 

What are the methods ot modern schools’ 

Force child to studi ’ 

Make child conform to needs of group’ 

Create desires and awaken interests m lariety of subjects? 

What should be attitude of parents toward books’ 

Think text books sufficient’ 

Buy books suited to child s mterest and 1 ocabulary ’ 

Expect child to depend upon librari ’ 

How should child s questions be handled’ 

Ignore them’ 

Answ er them? 

Pronde material to help him find his answer? 

What is the purpose of tests in modern school? 

To find child’s grades’ 

To diagnose his difficulties? 

To compare him with others’ 


XI 


XI 


XI 


XI 


XI 

XI 


XI 


XI 


XI 


XI 


XI 


XI 


P\GE 

o 

6 

11 

22 

23 

25 

27 

28 

34 
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42 

47 
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When does the child’s education begin? 

XI 70 

At kindergarten 5 

At school? 

At mother’s knee 5 

How determine the educative value of reading? 

XI '=i 

Trom the child’s interest 5 

Time spent in reading? 

Amount of reading 5 

How to handle the story of Santa Claus 5 

XI 

ro « 

Explain truthfully 5 

Try to make child believe after doubts arise 5 

Help child to realize that the thought is etcrnallx true? 

Should the child’s dramatic play or desire to act be — 

XI :f.'. 

Encouraged? 

Punished for “showing off ’ 5 

Ignored? 

How may child’s mental growth be measured? 

XI 


Amount of information? 

Unfolding of his personally ? 

Should fairy tales be read to the child? 

XI 


No 

Yes 

How may a child be started on the process of self-education 5 

XI ;<K 


Give him opportunity for varied experiences 5 
Encourage him to play without interference 5 
Let him do as he pleases? 


ARTICLES BY EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES 


In the face of rapidly changing conditions the mother, who wishes to understand the probkni' 
of child growth and development m the light of modern education, will find tlic-e articles lielpml 


Our Work and Play with Children, bv Pattv S Hill 

The Child, the Tamilv, and Education, by Lois Ilaxden Meek 

My Child as a Person, by William H Kilpatrick 

Where the Home and School Meet, by Charles L Spain 

Training in Sharing Responsibilities, bv \\ orth McClure 

Trends in Modern Education, bv Mildred English 

The Active Child in the Modern School, bx Julia Lethcld Hahn 

An Activity School Made Stalwart, bv Junius L Meriam 

Children’s Reading (with book lists), b\ Bertha E Malionx 

Adventuring Among Books, by Alice M Jordan 


XI 

XI 

XI 

XI 

XI 

XI 

XI 

VI 

XI 

XI 
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CHILDREN’S READING 

By BERTHA E MAHOXY 

Founder of “The Bookshop for Boys and Girls,” Boston, Massachusetts 


S OME TIMES a young mother, selecting boohs for her 
four-year-old, mil pass o\er the knehest picture 
books of Randolph Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, Walter 
Crane, and Leslie Brooke and all the fine collections of 
nursery tales, saying again and again that whether the 
books are picture or story she wants them to be “educa- 
tional ” She wall say , too, that as a child she ne\ er cared 
for fairy tales and does not want her son “to waste his 
time with them ” 

This point of view is not unusual e\ en among umx ersity 
mothers It is an expression of the idea that mental 
grow th is a matter of acquiring information, and that a 
child’s mind is an empty cup to be filled by the process of 
education Actually the grow th is not mental alone but 
mental and spiritual, and the process of education — to 
the waiter’s way of thinking — is the process bx which a 
personality' is helped to unfold and de\ elop to the full its 
natural capacities 

E\ ery fine book w hether picture, fairy talc, true stora , 
or poetry is “educational” m a far truer sense than an in- 
formational a olume made w ithout imagination or genius 
So many r of our greatest a alues cannot be seen, handled or 
measured The educating pow er of a fine book is one of 
those a alues, — intangible, imponderable It lies parth 
perhaps in the never ending lure of work of the imagina- 
tion One looks at a picture book again and again alw aa s 
seeing new points or new beauty One reads a tale o\ er 
and o\'er, finding new meanings A line of poetra or a 
a erse from the Bible is sometimes treasured for a ears from 
childhood into maturity when at last the full meaning 
stands clear This process, hard to describe though it is, 
which applies to all that a child sees in the world about 
him, or hears or feels, is taonderfully described ba Walt 
Whitman in his poem “There was a child went forth ” 

The horizon's edge, the fl> ing «ea crow 
the fragrance of salt mar h and shore mud 

The^e became part of that child who went forth 
e\ er> da\ and who now goes, and w ill alw aj s 
go forth e\ en da> ' 

The pow er of w ords is so great Think of our reactions 
to certain aaord combinations 

“Though the moth wings of the twilight in 
their purples are unfurled * 

************ 

‘And the land of \outh lies gleaming flushed 
with rainbow light and mirth 
And the old enchantment lingers in the hone\ 
heart of earth 

Who can say just why these lines stir us 2 This capacitx for 
reacting with the spirit to particular combinations of 
words is primeval It is a natural capacity and because 
we hax e it, the poet exists Poets, painters, composers 
have a genius for seeing, hearing, understanding and for 
making us see and know' what wathout them we should 
never see or know 


In the \ ery ancient times literature was made by being 
spoken It is a pity that there is not more opportunity m 
this dax to hear the beautiful spoken word Those who 
still go to church regularly hear the thought-filled words 
of the Bible 

“I will lift up mine ejes to the hills from whence 
cometh mj strength ” 

“The Lord is m> shepherd I shall not want 
He mal.eth me to he down m green pastures 
He leadeth me beside the sull waters 
He restoreth m> «oul He leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for His name’s sale ” 

These are grand w ords to ha\ e echoing and re-echoing in 
the mind and nngmg bells in the spirit 
Parents and teachers should see to it that little children 
ha\ e plenty of opportunity to hear poems and tales and 
■stories spoken or read aloud Before a baby' is a y ear old 
his sense of rhy thm is stirred and his ear attuned to words 
through the nursery rhymes chanted to him And that 
child is fortunate who at the same earl\ age is allowed to 
hear songs and poetry and beautiful simple prose spoken 
A little later it is worth while to take pains to choose the 
finest \ ersions of old tales and of much-translated people 
like Hans Andersen and Gnmm And those who are 
sufiicienth interested to learn beautiful things to speak to 
their children w ill find m this art joyful and enriching re- 
ward Many things in the literature of childhood gam 
tremendously by being spoken This is particularh true, 
for example, of Selma Lagerlof’s “The Wonderful Ad- 
x cnturcs of Nils ” There is grandeur and beauty in this 
book which a child reading to himself cannot fullx ap- 
preciate But if he hears it read aloud well at first and 
tnen later reads it to himself, the book fulfils itself within 
him 

All these x alues xxall count for little if a child has no 
leisure or quiet time, no time to be alone I wash ex ery' 
mother and teacher might be required to read John Bow- 
man’s “World That Was,” and Louis H Sullivan’s 
“Autobiographx of an Idea ” Some leisure, some quiet 
and some aloneness are absolutely essential to grow th of 
the spirit Occasionally children realize this themselxes 
and seek the opportunity I knew once a little girl who 
made it a point to leax e the supper table sometime before 
the family so that she might hax e the dark sitting-room to 
herself She would forego food rather than miss the 
chance to be alone for a w hile She w ent alw ay's to a cer- 
tain window from which she could see the stars, the skx 
and, half a mile aw ay , the ocean In Dr L P Jacks’ 
x olume “Mad Shepherds,” “Snarley Bob” whose pas- 
sion was quietness and the stars said, “Y hat’s wanted is 
to get right on to the edge of the world and then look 
back That’s what the stars teaches y ou to do, and when 
you’x'e done it- — mv word 1 it turns xer clean inside out 1 ” 
In these days of exer-fresh and widening knoxx ledge of 
science roost people xxall agree that xxhen their eyes rest 
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upon n sight in the natural v oriel which thej behev c to be 
beautiful, there comes a special sensation in the realm of 
the soul which can onI> be described as a lifting of the 
spirit Most people experience the same Imd of ‘lift ' 
under the influence of fine thought or emotion beautifulh 
expressed whether in music, painting or words 

What we now call “the arts” go bach to the \ cry dawn 
of man’s history Men did not have to be taught to 
dance, sing, drav , or make stones Thc> had a n itur d 
capacity for all these things C ertain carle men h id 
genius in all these waxs, and thc=c natural abilities were 
developed to the point of art and beauty in many different 
phases of folk ceremony 

So it was with the use of words Man made stones and 
poetry and songs long, long before he thought of reading 
and writing or the making of schools His life of the 
spint, too, was lus guide before the existence of churchc - 
or any organized religion Imngin ition, obsen ation 
wonder, kindness, wisdom, reverence, aspiration, — all 
those attributes were inherent in people ages ago Man's 
best school has always been as it is to day — the school 
of life And so the little child finds it lie is reads and 
eager to know all about everything Perhaps the time 
will come when we shall clutter his life less with “schools” 
and make it easier for him to educate himself in the school 
of life At any rate in lus process of self education as lie 
can practice it in these days, books are his steadfast 
friends and helpers 

From the earliest time man has been mal ing a litera- 
ture known as “folk literature ” Out of this literature 
have come nursery talcs such as “ I he Sleeping Beaulv ” 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” “Bluebeard,” “Puss in 
Boots,” “The Fairies,” “Hop o’ My 1 liumb,” “Jack and 
the Beanstalk,” “Jack the Giant Killer,” “The Three 
Bears,” “The Three I title Pigs,” household tales such 
as the Brothers Gnmm gathered from the people in Gcr 
many in the late “1700’s”, such stories as “Briar Rose,” 
“Cinderella,” “Snow \\ hitc and Rose Red ” 

To folk literature also belong m\ the legends and epics 
those stones in which early peoples expressed their ideas 
of how the world came to be, and also the stories of god- 
and heroes embodving their spiritual aspirations and 
ideals for the conduct of life The nn thologv of Greece 
of Iceland, of India, of Ireland, and of the Amencan 
Indian are examples of this type But nearlv everv race 
has had its own creation cycle All through these talcs 
however far apart gcogr lphicallv or in wav of life there 
run the same truths, the same ideas of nobilitv truth and 
kindness, the same recognition of that power within us 
capable of infinite development but called by different 
names and perhaps more gencrallv understood under the 
word “God ” 

In the past, souths have been bred to lives of braverv 
and power upon a noble literature This was true of the 
American Indians Thev did not, indeed have their 
talcs m luok- but passed them on with great exactitude 
from father to son and al=o through their priests the 
medicine men The Greeks raised their bovs and girl- 
upon a similar literature So did the people of India, the 
I’olv ncsians and the I.-kimo peoples 

hat is the v aluc of thc-c talc- for our children to dav 5 
This quc-tion 1- asked ov cr and ov er again The v alue of 


foil literature gencrallv to children o i!d */"‘-«-i >0 
follows — made bv 'impli people m tl c cl th 1 \-l< 
rare it belongs n itunllv to th' ndivid a! c* d < M -' 

origin dlv is sj>nl cn stones indpnhh'dbv tl tr’ * f 
store teller- through the iges the -* f! - 1 we < * ,1' 
of form and vivid dram ltic Ik autv 01 l-rmn * llcv-'v 
the source out of huh ill later lite-tirr 1- p 
1 hev assist the child in hi- earlu-t line* 10 t ~* "•< o 
catch up vvath the world in v hull he find Inr rh 1 * 
before ins parents v ill tell him of tin v-rvi , ' o! 

people m the v orld, the foil talc doe- it l , 1 " d 

truths arc brought to him unforgcttal !v threw h t! 

The beginning- of detached thought ml nmti - [ ' at t -* 
— the beginnings of philo-ophv 111 fart bom 1 t! * ‘ 
talc has distance and pcr-pcctive in it tlcie! 1 1 * 

of age — so that the child lonl s from it h-i 1 to tl 1 Inr o' 
to dav, and from life tomorrow bail a, nil to tie o’d 
talc, alwavs v itli new understanding 

As for the stone- of mv thologv ai <1 the great ten 
cycles and epics, m tht-e are the spimui! ulve, tuns * 1 
the race It is impossible to c-linrti \ hit tl ev iimtn 
bute to the pattern of life idoptcel bv a person wl >1 is 
known them well in rlnldhood I verv life to be t-n ivn - 
must be directed bv the «pmt and mu t h ive ini 1 * 
form Our voung people, given hilt a 1 bane e an ju . 1 
much concerned with this as v ere Sir I auneelot, Ko’ ml 
or the Gaelic 1 iimn 

There is no danger th it children will fail to ur dcr-mmi 
but there is even danger as Itorne out bv each dav s 
pencnce that growai ups will not give them tl e clrm* to 
understand enough Folk literature is the soul -tntihi-g 
exercise for the «pmt bv means of v huh it ron c- o fell 
growth Consider the situation of a bov who !r- 1 ved 
witli the stonesof ancient Greece with tlu re *11111 g-e f it 
great epics, “The Iliad ’ and “The Odv ««ev in hi vc n 
from seven to twelve v lien — if ever — lie eomgs to tl e 
reading of them in the original in huh c thool or in o lie c 
He brings to his studv the power of interpret atu>n i f -’ll 
these different vears with a corresponding jro”!h in 
himself 

There is too great a tendenev in these dav « to <t cc t for 
children and rule out ill thing- unpltas-nl fix ~ tl <• 
grov m up standpoint It 1- not at all uncommon for ** ~c 
one to as! for bool « about the Indian- — ‘pic *’ril"b 
without bloodshed or crudtv ’ Or for one to S> 
manv of the fain talcs ar* unpleasant Thev frig' cn rav 
child ” It 1= almost a platitude to sa\ tl a’ c! ddren d > 
not bring experience to the intcrji-ctaticm of «,o-cs -mi 
that often it is the frrr of the talc and rot i*s ( c-tc 
which fascinates them This is pir*irul *]v ] 

hie "Red Riding Hood’ There nu-t be n- pi gc a 
spiritual food as there is in food for tl e !>odv TerpV ’"c 
'till far from god hi c m their iranrc-s "rd c* - r — ml 
increasing 1 no leeLe 01 hum 1 " n ture l" t’ c j c t" r 
growing up ‘-omc -av I don t hie rav c! do to rc_d 
fain talc- becau-e thev "ren t troc ’ 

But who 1 no *— v 1 " 1 1 - true' Troth c’ "rges r-d "1- 
Inov ledge, and thug mu t lie seen fa — m "v -e’e* 
even to ipproach -me v-c" 1 c’» 1 c"" c -r *c“* o 
combine )>oth tro*b "rd Ik *u‘v -d *0 ’c *’ c r*<*l c 

j>*xtn I oik literature too give n *1 1* 'i — r < ! 

sccnen and cu *o~ *di 'r| v 'c- \\ u a 1 c c’ 5 
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comes beta een the y ea r s of se\ en and tourteen to read the 
fine stones non being published of home and school life 
m other countnes, he rounds out his impression of the 
common interests of people the world o\er at the same 
time that he broadens his honzons He will wash also to 
see what people ha\e learned for themselves, what they 
haa e dared and suffered as reiealed in the various fine 
self-Ira es and biographies 

All the informational boohs ha\ e been passed on er m 
this chapter because e\ err box or girl with a real interest 
mil find or can easily be shown his w aa to such bool s as 
sera e those interests W e are here concerned onla w ith 
the pleasure reading of boohs which contnbute to spintual 
growth and development as all fine boohs do into w hat- 
er er category thea fall Children are capable ot draw ing 
their own conclusions Xo grow n-up could go straighter 
to the heart of things than a little sea en-a ear old girl 
whose mother had been reading aloud 'Walter de la 
Mare’s “The Three Mulla Mulgars ” This is the stora 
of the joumea of three little roa al monhea s to the monkey 
hmgdom It is a a era beautifully aantten story of mam 
adventures braaela met and to a grown-up might seem 
sa-mbohe of the soul’s joumea through life a modem 
“ Pilgrim's Progress ” W hen the stora w as finished little 
Agnes sat thinhing it all over “How mana hardships 
they had,” she said finally “But one does not mind 
hardships if they lead you to God ” 

Children approach books differentia It sometimes 
takes much experiment and careful strategy to open the 


field of books to a child Occasionally it is brought about 
through a trula humorous book, — the a era rarest kind 
Sometimes it happens through a book on a child’s hobba 
The waiter w ill nea er forget the delight of a certain boa m 
Stephen Mender’s “ Red Horse Hill ” This boy ’s mother 
and grandparents had been Xew Hampshire farmers with 
unusually strong interest m the land and the growing of 
things 

‘ W ha this is the kind of book Fa e been looking for 
all my life, ’ said he “ W hy did no one ea er gia e it to me 
before and aahat else can I read like it’” 

Every person wno cares for children enjoas making 
gifts to them To help a child to find pleasure and delight 
in books is to present him with a treasure not unlike Alad- 
din s lamp, a treasure which cannot be lost nor taken from 
him, and which wall enrich his life to the end The love 
of books is trula a magic treasure because it means to the 
holder ea er more abundant life 
F irst hand know ledge and genuine enthusiasm furnish 
the onla true bases upon which to recommend books to 
another person whether child or grown-up 

The parent or teacher who has not had the tradition of 
books m his childhood and y outh should realize that the 
lack cannot be made up entireh in after y ears, but he 
should not be discouraged In the first place the histora 
of children’s books is a fairla short and recent one In 
the second place, if the teacher will begin now to read 
some of the splendid children’s books, he wall find rest and 
delight in them 


IMPORTANT CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Randolph C aldecott 
W alter Crane 

Kate Green aw aa 

M Boltet De Mona el 


Picture Books 
Picture Books 
Baby ’s Opera 
Mangold Garden 
Under the \\ indow 
Jeanne d Arc 


FOLK LITERATURE 
Ta’cs 

Joel Chandler Harris Uncle Remus His Songs 

and His Stones 


M\lholog\ 


James Baldwin 
Nathaniel Haw thorne 

Charles Kingsley 


The Stora of Siegfned 
The Wonder Book and 
Tanglewood Tales 
The Heroes 


Heroes 

James Baldwin The Stora of Roland 

StDN-EA Laxter The Boa s’ King Arthur 

How ard Pyle The Mem Ada entures of 

Robin Hood 

Howard P\huas the greitest illustrator America has \cl 
produced 


ORIGINAL TALES Or IMAGINATION 
AND LAXCY 


Cn \RLE5 E C arryl 
Charles E Dodgson 
(Lewis Carroll) 

Llcretia H ale 
Rlda ard Kipling 
Gforge Macdonald 


Mary L Molesworth 
Din ah M Melock 
Beatrix Potter 
How vrd Pate 


John Reskin 

William Makepeace 
Thackeraa 


Da\\ and the Goblin 
Alice in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking- 
Glass 

The Peterkin Papers 
Jungle Books 

At the Back of the North 
W ind 

The Pnncess and the Gob- 
lin 

The Cuckoo Clock 
The Little Lame Pnnce 
The Store of Peter Rabbit 
Pepper and Salt 
The W onder Clock 
The Garden Behind the 
Moon 

The King of the Golden 
Ria er 

The Rose and the Ring 
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POETRY AND \ ERSE 
Eocene Field Poems of Childhood 

Eduard Lf vr Nonsense Iiools 

Robert Louis Stev tnson A Child’s Garden of 1 crscs 

STORIES Or RL \L LIl L 
Lootsa May Alcott Little \\ omen 
Little Men 
Jo’s Bov s 

Thom \s Baiuv Aldrich The Storj of a Bad Boj 
Samuel C Clemens The Adventures of Tom 
(Mark Twain) Sawjer 

The Adventures of HueUe 
berrj I inn 

Abby Morton Diaz Poll) ( olognc 

The B illnm Ilenrv I etters 


Jliia' \ Ho; trio r v i < J » , 

\ II ' 11 » ■> 5 t 
ln.it’ \\> ' ! 

Marv Mates Doori II n ! n It' <>’ s 

S ti 

IhmrT MtlTlM VI lulo.l h |j 1 

Johann v M vn Henh 


storii s or iikiora \M) \m imim 

John Binnitt M terMv! r! 

SVtLI I C ( It VI Ns 

(Marl 1 min) I tie 1 ri l i nd t' !’ 

How vt » Pvt t Me t o f Ir ’ 

Otto of t! > n,) s ir ]h * 
Chvklottl 1o\rt Doveintl.l L s N, 

Tile I title Hi I c 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS PUBLISHED SINCE 1900 

A Representative List of the Best Selected for Parents' and Tiacbirs Rendu q 


PICTURE BOOKS 

Boris Artzvdasiii ff 7 he Tain Shoennl er 
Seven Simeons 

IiNGRi and Edgai Parin Children of the North 

D’Aulaire Lights 

East of the Sun and Best 
of the Moon 

Ludwic Bemtluans IIin«i 

The Golden Basket 

Llsa Beskow Pelle s New Suit 

\unt Brown Aunt Green, 
Aunt Lav end ir 

L Leslie Brooke Jolinnv Crow s G irdcn 

Johnnv Crow ’s Partv 
Jolinnv Crow s New Partv 
The Goldin Goose Book 
Rtngo Rosts 
Round \bout Turn 

Leslie Brooke, on English illustrator , carries on It c 
Caldecott tradition and ranks toda\ til Caldecott Green 
a tuv and Crane 

Cii vrles I alls 7 he Tails V B C 

Bantu Gag The UiC Bunnv 

Millions of Cats 

A picture book talc of a kmdl\ old nan s sc ml lor a 
kitten 

Bektv vnd Elmek Haplk The Picture Book of 

Mother Goose 
Spunkv 

Thomas H wdforth Mei Li** 

Doponn Lathrop Animals of the Bible** 

Hide and Go Seek 
I he Snail B ho Ran 
B ho Goes There J 

BiiLEiitEt Ei Mint I ittle Soncs of Long \c« 
Mvrv 1 TODELL Little Machmerv 


Mai d and Mis; v Piti ; 7 In < hn i t hild 

SIIVM Mill 

1 £ n hrtgl !t\ ct’ort ' p < ir, V r\ l ’ l < ' < 

sit to Hin ( ir\ 1/ c / on c ( f i < I I rr i p rn 
Iron.H Kojvniovskv IUmd llivim 

I alt >.| I'n, wh 

K \ti Si m dv 1 In B lull Mt»* 

Hi li n Si wi ll \ 1 ir t Bi’.’ 

Blue bar i> 

BLVNCtn I tsrn k B ; ight I he Ke i! Moth, r (. 

1 m folk Mo 1 1 r G< 
Brutal 

IOI K 1 IILKUIRI 

If one is interested to read vvtdelv in tatrv ta ! > t> e 
are manv tine collet tm.i gitlered bv m ntn \i e 
one of Andrew 1 uu ' nml)o <olh“ U - — 1 trv 

Bools Blue IJrovn Green I lLi 1’inl Kn 1 \> ’ % 
Atllovv — will give an tnlt re'tin^ t .Hi- li > i o ,1 t- - 
various nations In thr emtll h't i .re. I’ t - r 
emphasized I rime Jen! O’l.itt 1 *' *• >( r ’ 

of splendid Meat eolhcti . l tmbo e.i ’ i L' 

a short hi lorv ol the eojatre < ' tl e t d» v , 

an of odd names i < niioned in tbi — 11 > ’ 

I’entan (unn Bond r 1 d - fr *n ( - s t 

Bonder 1 lies fnrn Bind” 7 1 ' 1 

Iihpi \iru (H LG o "i s 

1’ci 'O’ Oi er i ip rr r i i tf / 

t ret ...n ) ' .f'r 7 A 

UvNl VN1) H\ I n .< I -e V > V 

\, 

7, r\ T,’e ,r ’/ 

In. ft v D 1 i>. v; Pvt . K - < " " 1 ' 

H \l I \lr 1 
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CHILDREN’S READING 


Parker Fillmore The Shoemaker’s Apron 

A collection of Ceccho-SlOi.akian fairy laics 
Charles Finger Tales from Sih er Lands* 

Talcs gathered bv the author from the people in Central 
and South America 

Bertha L Gunterman Castles in Spam and Other 

Enchantments 

Joel Chandler Harris Uncle Remus His Songs 

and His Saj mgs 
Folklore of the A mcncan Negro 
Mart H Hodgkins Atlantic Treasury of Child- 

hood Stones 

Includes some realistic stones as well as talcs of almost 
every folk type 

Edith Howes The Long Bright Land 

Fairy Talcs from the South Seas 
Joseph Jacobs Celtic Fain Tales 

Fairy Talcs from IT ales, Scotland and Ireland by a 
thorough folk-lore student E^crx one of his collections 
should be studied In the person who is truly interested in 
folk talcs 

Arthur Ran some Old Peter’s Russian Tales 

Henra R Schoolcraft The Indian Fain Book 
Stones collected dirccth from the Indians 111 the II cst 
and about the Great Lakes by a scholar \ho ined among 
them tlnrlx years 

Flora Annie Steel English Fain, Tales 

Illustrated bv Arthur Rackham 

Forty one stones including most of the familiar nursery 
tales 

J ames Stephens Irish Fain Tales 

Mxtholog \ 

Padraic Colum The Children’s Homer or 

the Ad\cnturcs of Od\s- 
seus 

The Golden Tleece and the 
Heroes Who Li\ ed Before 
Achilles 

The Children of Odin 
Heroes 

Hon ard Pvle The Ston of King Arthur 

and His Knights 

Eunice Tietjens The Romance of Antar 

4 hero story of the ancient da\s of Arabia 
Ella Young The Tangle-Coated Horse 

and Other Tales 
The Unicorn with Silver 
Shoes 

Episodes from the Saga of Fionn or Finn 

ORIGIN LL STORIES Or IMAGINATION AND 
FANCY 

J M Barrie Peter Pan and Wendy 

Henry Beston Firelight Fairy Book 

Margery Bianco The Little Wooden Doll 

The Yeh eteen Rabbit 

Anne Casserley Michael of Ireland 

Roseen 

The Whins of Rnockattan 
A rare book of stories of the Little Black Lamb, or Paudccn 
and hs Grandmother 


Arthur B Chrisman Shen of the Sea* 
Elizabeth Coatsaa orth The Cat Who Went tj 

Heaven* 

Paul Fenimore Cooper Tal 

Walter De La Mare The Three Mull a Mulgais 
A very beautiful story of Thumb, Thimble and Nod, thee 
little Royal Monkeys and their journey in search of their 
Uncle, Prince of the Valley of Tishmar 
Eleanor Fmrjeov Martin Pippin m the Apple 

Orchard 

Martin Pippin in the Dais) 
Tield 

Rachel Tield Hitty Her First Hundred 

Years* 

The story of a real little «. ooden doll Dorothy Lathrop, 
part owner of “Hittv,” made delightful pictures for the book 
Kenneth Grahayie The W ind in the Willows 

A book a Inch lasts a lifetime mill all its devoted friends 
William H Hudson Little Boj Lost 

The story of a little boy in South America who explores 
to Ins heart's content the beauty of the earth, the wonders 
under the earth and the joy of the sea 
Katherine Hull and The Tar Distant Ovus 
Pamela Whitlock 

Selma L agerlof The "Wonderful Ad\ entures 

of Nils 

Hugh Lotting The Storj of Dr Dohttle* 

Dr Dohttle has taken his place now with the “ Pelcrktns 
“Alice,” and other immortals 

Carlo Lorenzini The Ad\ entures of Pmoc- 

chio The Tale of a 
Puppet 

Cornelia Meigs The "Wonderful Locomotn e 

Diian Gop al Mukerji Gaj Neck* 

\rthlr Ransoue "We Didn’t Mean to Go to 

Sea 

C arl Sandburg Rootabaga Stories 

Trank Stockton The Queen’s Museum 

“The Christmas Truants,” “The Griffin and the Minor 
Canon,” “The Bee Man ofOrn,” “The Clocks of Rondaine ” 
and other whimsical talcs full of philosophical humor 
W \\ Tarn The Treasure of the Isle of 

Mist 

P L Traaers Mary Poppms 

Mary Poppms Comes Back 

POETRY 

Joseph Auslander and The Winged Horse 

Trank Ernest Hill 

Mary Austin The Children Sing in the 

Far "West 

Walter De La Mare Peacock Pie 

Songs of Childhood 
A Child’s Day 
Come Hither 

Rachel Field Taxis and Toadstools 

Rose Tyleman Fames and Chimneys 

Eliz ybeth M ackinstry Puck m Pasture 
A A Milne When We Were Yen Young 

Winnie the Pooh 



CHILDREN’S RE \DI\G 


Burton E Stevenson Home Book of Verse for 

Young Folks 

Sara Tlasd ale Rambo\ Gold 

Blanche J Thompson SiKcr Pennies 

More Sih er Pennies 
I olis Untermfaer, comp This Singing \\ orld 
Kate Dolglas W’icgin Golden Numbers 

STORIES OF REAL LirE 

Trances Hodgson Secret Garden 

BURNrTT 

Dorotiia C anfield Understood Bets} 

Elizabeth Coatsw orth Alice Ml Bj Herself 

A story of the ccrsday life of a little girl in Maine 
Told with poetic feeling 
Lucy Embury Painted Saints 

A story with a selling m the Tair of Little Saints 
Elizabeth Enright Thimble Summer* 

Elizabeth T Lewis Young Fu of the Upper 

Yangstc* 

Adet and Anor I in Our I amth 

Written by the three young daughters of Lin 1 ulang 
Stephen Meader Red Horse Hill 

Elizabeth Cleaveland Children of the Mountain 
Miller Eagle 

Margaret W Morlty Donkej John of the To\ 

Vallcj 

Luc\ TiTcn Perkins The Dutch Turns 

Monica Shannon Dobr> * 

The Story of a young artist with a Bulgarian peasant 
background 

Hilda Van Stockum The Cottage at Bantn Baa 

Ruth Sawyer Roller Skates* 

Elizabeth K Steen Red Jungle Bo> 

Presents the daily life of a ten year-old Caraja’s Indian 
boy 

Eliza Orne White A Little Girl of Long Ago 

When Moll} was Si\ 

Kate Douglas Wiggin Rebecca of Sunn\ brook 

Tarm 


SIOR1LS Of HlSfOkl \MI \h\IMU! 

Lalpa \daau \imip 111 li i 1-1 

V t.r! Mo t * 

Capoi Rapii IIpini ( add t \S «»• h a" 

Cril 11 i r da\ it 11 t'roi i 
Bn i ah M Din MctaIi, 

Jl AN! TTI I ATON 1 e dir In Pi 'in \\ ' ’ 

m to i 'lan an’ Pit 
Elizabeth J am t Gi a\ Pmn 

A dramatic ai d tr ir p ct ir< of ti < 'tit ill 1 c 

Ciiai n s Boapiisia I Ik Dir! In !r* 

II aw i s 1 hi Mutim i ra 

Acnis Danioi th Hi wi s Spin md tin PmU ( m 
Mrs Foki stini C IIooii i Crnlit alitihtiili t 1 

O’d Wi t 

Star 1 lu Npir, ( ,f y, 1; 
than Pon\ 

Will J amis Sinol \ tin ( o h it ( • 

Fuel’ Kiila Irunpittrnf Kmlo * 

1 OIS I i NSKI I’hebi I am luld 

The stars of a little \ r ’ / i i ' u ' r tl i i ' > < 

integrity 

I Lom I owN^urpA Out of tin I lame 

John M asi nrii) Jim I)a\i- 

Cornelia Mnt s Chirm, Weithrr 

I lu C oa i rc<l Ilnd-c 
Inv ini ibh 1 on i 

I fine btograpl \ of lot u Mas I ho ' 

1 lu \i i Mona 

Ltiili Papton \inn\ \p,d u— llirli ’ 

\ e ir in \i I on 

A stars of tl c i 'I/O s 

Caroline Dali SNimirp I he spartan 

Dm n njit Di m c\ 

E\ aleen Sti in Gihrul ind th' llo'm Boot 

A stor\ of the Middle lire tl t* ope< si p h i ' r r ■ 
the beautiful illun n atrd I Ws ot tl it I > e 
RobfrtI oils Sti a t nmi In. mure Nhnd 
Elnice Tietji ns Bo\ of the *» lull S ^ 

HrvDRiK \ an Loon The Stop, of Maid m 1* 


♦At the suggestion of Tredcric G Mclchcr founder of Childrens Fool Week the \*nc ican I tb -r\ \ tc l''i 1 ** - t'* t ~ - 1 

an annual medal For the most distinguished contribution to \mcncan I itcrature for children m tied in'* t u c r < 1 vr I » 
fitting that this medal is called the John Ncwbcrj Medal in honor of John New ber} th** carl c t pjbl u c l * ' f c 1 *•- 1 ’ * 1 * 

aboac bearing a star ha\c won the John Ncwbcra Medal 

**RcccntI> a second award was cstabh bed for the mo t di tingui'hcd contribution to a p etc e l*v>k fo V— ' d 1 c T" r* 
is known as the Caldecott Medal in honor of Randolph Caldecott a p oncer illustrato oflw^sfo c v i T J cn 'P'C V ^ ae***- > 

haacwon the Caldecott Medal 



MY CHILD AS A PERSON 

A MESSAGE TO PARENTS 
B\ WILLIAM H KILPATRICK 
Professor Emeritus of Education, Teachers College, Columbia L nncrsity 


I WISH the best possible for m\ child but often I 
neither know what is best nor how to secure it” 
So many a parent feels and perhaps increasingly so in 
recent \ ears Here w e are to consider only one part of the 
problem, the child as a person and, more particularh , how 
the child may become more of a person or more fulla a 
person These words, “more ot a person,” ma\ sound 
strange How shall we understand them’ 

Consider the saanng, “Alan is an animal and the 
further saving, “ Only a human can be a person ’ To be a 
person points then beaond the “mere animal ’ to some- 
thing which the mere animal has not or at most has onh 
in lesser degree \\ e must not here repeat the old mis- 
take of two distinct natures joined together in man Tor 
best opinion now counts that man is a whole and that in 
his e\en act all parts of tlus whole cooperate But the 
matter of degree is a fact of nature easih seen \\ hen w e 
contrast stone, tree, dog, and man there is in the dog 
clearh moreotlte more alia ene^s more h\ eliness than in 
the tree, and still more of this in man If the tree and the 
stone are alike m some things m w eight for instance the\ 
still differ greath And the dog differs from the stone 
more than does the tree, and man much more \et It is 
this increasing quality in life, m fullness and \ inet\ of life 
that here concerns us, this something ot w hich the dog has 
more than the tree and the man more than the dog In 
this greater and richer lite w e approach nearer to seeing 
what the person is 

But some one maa ask what about this ‘ more ot a per- 
son or more full\ a person’ ’ I see that the dog differs in 
this fact and quahta of life more from the stone than the 
tree does and man still more but where is ‘ the more of a 
person ’ To answer this suppose we consider another 
senes, a baba onedaa old a boa of si\ a a outh of eighteen, 
and a man ot forta , and to make the discussion easier let 
us suppose that each of these is a fine specimen for his 
age Are there ana differences’ II hat are the chief dif- 
ferences’ Bodila differences are clear Mentalla the 
a outh — we are told — can learn better than the boa and 
both better than the baba And m this learning the 
\ outh is better than the boa La en aa here their expen- 
ences haa e been the same, the a outh can sola e more diffi- 
cult problems As tor the a outh and the man it appears 
to be true that aa here their experiences are about the same 
thea leam about equalla arell both in point ot difhculta 
and otherwise 

But as we think of “more of a person,” aae are con- 
cerned with something beaond just boda and learning 
abilita This increasing aha eness or groaaang fullness and 
richness of lite seems to be much tied up with the use made 
ot one’s talents and opportunities To bring this out more 
clearla let us consider the boa and let us imagine a second 
boa ot the same age equal at birth in mind and boda aanth 
the first, but one aaho somehow has used his possibilities 
badla 


How does the “more of a person” show itself in the one 
boy rather than the other’ How aaall the two boa s differ’ 
Chiefia perhaps m three respects, in “disposition, m in- 
terests and in their actual working minds In disposi- 
tion the aaorse boy maa be emotionalla ill-balanced, 
spoiled demanding much attention to himself, easily 
irritated, quarrelsome with other children, gn en to tem- 
per tantrums wath his parents Also in demanding atten- 
tion to himself he is likela to resort to mcreasmgli annoa- 
mg measures until he gets attention e\ en it this be punish 
ment Or this boy may be emotionally ill-balanced m 
quite a different waa , \ era she , a “sissy ” afraid to plaa 
with other boys, studious perhaps, but a daa -dreamer, 
posstbla the pet of an imaaase teacher, but despised ba the 
other boys He maa be mother s darling who comforts 
him aahen he seems unable to face life as do the other 
children There are ot course, mana different avaas m 
aa hich a boy maa go aa rong It is interesting, too, that aa e 
can describe shortcomings better than excellencies ll e 
haa c a better set of terms especialla some new er terms, 
for shortcomings, but it has not been so easa to describe 
excellencies partla because aae are not so well agreed on 
w hat is good La en to this day some parents and teachers 
like and approae the sha studious day-dreamer — he is 
‘ so good ” “so obedient, ’ and “giaes so little trouble ” 
But more and more we are asking what kind of future wall 
come out of it, and more and more we are seeing that the 
future is not good for the child who withdraws from hie 
as it is in order to ha e more happila in his dream land 
The danger is that one wall more and more withdraw from 
life as it is until he can no longer ‘ face reahta ’ This 
state of affairs is much more to be feared than mana kinds 
of more positia ela disagreeable behaaaor Some kinds of 
“bad boas are much healthier personalities than some 
“ good boa s 

The more fortunate boa is then harder to describe, but 
w e must make the effort II e are seeking too, to find out 
what it is to be “more of a person The more fortunate 
boa is on the whole <wa eeter-tempered, though he can get 
angra , but m both he is more reasonable Plaa means 
much to him especialla wath other boys but also wath 
girls In w hatea er he is doing he expects to be treated 
fairla and for one of his age he is pretta dear as to what 
fairness demands not onla from the others to lum, but 
also — though less clearla — from lum to them He may 
at times pout, but it is generalla for a reasonable com- 
plaint and ea en then seldom for long He seldom harbors 
o-nea ances At times he seems a bit too argumentatia e 
oa er his rights, but ea en so he leams and next time he wall 
likela see more justly He enjoa s praise, but he does not 
demand too much attention to h mself In fact, he gia es 
himself now more and more to what he is about aanth less 
thought of himself in connection He is on good terms 
w ith both lather and mother and enjoa s engaging in enter- 
prises w ith them, but he has ideas of his owm and feels 
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tint the v should be considered His parents ipprmcthis 
growing independence but at lime- fin 1 trouble in tn 
ov er insistence on his idt is lie is gene r il!\ obedient nnd 
trustwortbv, but need-, lit!/) to thnfv and muni an 
stand ink 

One marked characteristic of the more lortumte i»o\ is 
the growing range of his interests, nnd d~o tint lit gives 
himself to these more hcartilv md -ibsorhedlv th in for 
merle W bile he shows this growing -Ut< ntinmnd persm 
tnct, he can still shift his interest re lddv — too re uhlv 
his parents sometimes think if something new conics up 
He asls mini questions, good ones too for his ice In 
fact this is one of the best signs oi his „rowth tint lit 
now isks more and better questions th in 1 >st u ir and 
dso th it he shows more wish to msv cr Ins own questions 
and more mgenuitv in finding good inswers He hi is 
also to visit tnd etammt new things tbit lie bis Ik ird 
ibout He is keen to h indie eaeh new thing or otherwi c 
lool eloselv into it until he undeM uuK it to his sutisfae 
lion Sometimes lie insists o\ cr mm h on knm m„ i li it i- 
bevond lnm but a further sign of lehieeed growth is in 
the increasing depth of his underst indmg He goes noi 
deeper down in understanding things What he has 
learned shows itself out both in the better questions tint 
he can ask ind in the better qu iht\ of v ork that he doe s 
whether m> others ire looking or not He his lnjicr 
statidirds He shows too greater re sourees ind greater 
si ill in almost ill that he undertakes but even s () ) lt 
sometimea ittempts more than he can brush In fut 
unwise attempts seem at times Ills greatest fault but he 
seems to be improving m this respect 

To sum up the worst things perhaps to bi found in the 
less fortun itc bov are his 1 uk of emotion il st ibilitv his 
lacl of willingness to (Lai p ilientlv with life a» it i~ — two 
wavs pcrlnps of describing the emit shortcoming He 
w ill not f ice life as ev enlv or is fruitfullv as he might He 
refuses to look squirelv and cvcnlv at the situation isdic 
does see it or eould see it and refusing thus he easilv gets 
into a rage Or even v orsc refu ing to fite reihtv 
squarelv he creates a dream world and trie' to get irom it 
the satisfaction which he is not brave enough to attempt 
from the real world Vnd the v\or~t of cch of these short 
commas is the future to which it naturdlv !e ds 

In contrast the best tilings to be found v ith the more 
fortun ite boj hive to do with the quihtv of his present 
life, both that it mums h ippmess now and th it it promises 
well for the future 1 irst in partuuhr thi' I>ov is emo 
tionalh hdanced is he f lees dibicultv or defeat What 
he secs he looks at square !v — on his level — mordmlo 
s c better ind he tnes bravch to n. ina_e nlo! he 'in - 
If he f nls at fir't he ini' again onlv more care fullv Ii 
he lads finallv he docs not get into a fit of It mper but s,ilj 
— alwiv s on his lev el — looks e arcfullv into the i m i * 
his f ulure and learns from it *>iJdom doss hi vnld to 
nge or pretend that lu secs wlnt is not then. Ml th 
of course is on his level To us his seeing ir'v it UnC' 
seem pitheticallv short and weak on or I ou’d o tc l 
see far more and better than be nnd it v e an rn’ vase v e 
mav short rmuit Ins dTort' In telling him > wi o- 
otherwase hurttullv whit e t g jvr ■>"' 

thing is not so muih what he 1 1 <ir as the v n in h,h 
/r tm s to s ( c and work and ho v 1 r probt' bv fa ! un 1 


is i h t Ir is 1 nun r ml n r i 

Ills tt 1 1 s <>n pn bh e ] i > , ) 

tlies hn h /ir i u r • »h K <■ V 
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pinntal efforts it snp,u\s m md it v > ’h d i 
fiee hi' qu< 't ion' he mav m ti o « h d i l i 
question Ham ehildreb m ion rv itnc ! < i ~i 
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a more violent reutioi in o i r It d » d 
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world about him, the j outh w ill n ish a deeper “whj ” into 
social and moral life The vv ldening range of the 3 outh’s 
interests will join him now more closeh w ith other people 
m societj while certain specialh growing concerns mil 
separate him from the mass and lead him into his coming 
profession 

Possiblj the chief difference between the v outh and the 
bo\ is the matter of degree in thinking The j outh raises 
more questions because his w ider knowledge show s more 
conflicts He has learned too to make a more conscious 
effort to look more videlv about and deeper down before 
he decides The man wall think of the j outh as still 1m- 
pulsiv e and so he is, but >n comparison with the bo\ the 
3 outh thmks more and better He looks further into the 
future, he takes more things into account and he takes 
them better into account as he makes up Ins mind More- 
o\ er, he thinks more about the process of this thinking he 
is coming to be a more conscious judge of his own and 
other people’s success m thinking This better thinking 
holds for him just as trulj in the moral realm as in the 
intellectual and practical 'W here Ins thinking is bad it is 
hkeh to be because his experience is small Or it ma\ well 
be because the people about him are not concerned to 
apph criticism in their thinking Alw aj s we grow more 
sureh when those about us hold up high standards 

As we compare the a outh wath the man two things 
stand out The man has an occupation w hicli takes his 
dominant attention and he has achieved a much wider 
and better integrated outlook on life The a outh is more 
often discourared Life appears d irk Others do not \ et 
accept him He does not himself know w hat he can do, 
and he does not know what to believe The man has 
found out, within limits, what he can do, and he Ins 
achieved an outlook which gives him on the one hand 
apoise and balance to life and on the other — is he secs it 
— a cause worthv of his best efforts To ha\ e found one’s 
w ork, to ha\ e struck one s true stride to ha\ e achiev cd an 
ev er-grow mg integrating outlook on life, — these are life’s 
great achie\ ements 

W ith the main outlines now before us, what do we con- 
clude is that “more of a person” which we sought at the 
beginning and how shall w e as parents help our children 
progressiv elj to achie\ e it 3 

Let us first in summation recall the qualitv and content 
of life The dog we saw lues more fulh than the tree, 
there is in him more of life to lue, more different wa\s in 
which to In e, more of the qualitv of cnjovment (so we be- 
hev e) in what is In ed But if the dog is thus superior to 
the tree, man in this respect is far superior to both And 
similarlj, the boj r here great lj r surpasses the bab\, the 
3 outh surpasses the bo\ , and the man should surpass the 
3 outh It seems true, at least m some respects, that child- 
hood and 3 outh ha\ e a certain ad\ antage in freshness and 
vigor of reaction — it is but right, life at each stage is life 
m its own right and has its peculiar enjojments — but 
increasing experience should bring range and inner dis- 
tinctions and accumulated insights Then, to In e more 
m the w ider range of achiev ed experiences, to In e at an\ 
one time through a more growing experience, to see and 
feel thus more of actual experiencing, to see and feel more 
of significance along more lines — w here\ er these things 
take place, there life is ucher, there the person is himself 


richer This is one aspect of what it means to be “more 
of a person” 

But there is more The person conscious^ directs his 
own life The tree has life and is thus in a v erj limited 
sense self-directing The dog has much more of life and 
in much greater measure directs it But 011I3 man in an3 
full sense directs his several acts in criticized knowledge 
of what thej f mean Man alone acts with conscious 
criticized interest The babe li\ es a igorousl3 , but — as 
we know — his life is largelv directed for him The boj 
is b3 contrast much more high]3 self-d>recting The 
3 outh however, sees more than the bo3 and can thus 
direct his life more intelligent^ than can the boj The 
man sees still more, and can still more intelligent^ and 
defensibl3 direct lus life And there is no end to it, each 
one can in this regard keep on grow mg indefinite^ This 
ev er-growang intelligent self-direction of life in the light of 
increasing insight and foresight, this taking ev er more into 
account and better, this is perhaps the main sign and 
ev idence of growth as we further define what we mean b3 
the “more of a person” 

But there is still more \\ e mav repeat the last thought 
wath emphasis on the responsible acceptance of conse- 
quences A person in the degree that he acts in am full 
sense, assumes responsibilitv for w hat he does W ith a 
slave, for example, it is different Plato called a slave an 
animated tool, because as a slave he accepted his pur- 
poses from another His master uses him as he might a 
tool Acting as a slave, he does not cam responsibilitv 
for what he does Anv person — in the degree that he is 
a person — forms his purpo=es not arbitranlv from whim 
or mere prior formed wash but onlv after conscious effort 
to see and v alue all the pertinent consequences of his pro- 
posed course In like degree does such a person con- 
sciouslj accept responsibilitv for the consequences of lus 
act So to act and so to grow becomes then the moral 
definition of the “more of a person” 

\\ e are now readv to bring together in one focus the 
various things to be included in the phrase “more of a 
person or more fullv a person” 

Tirst is emotional stabiht3, the integrated personals 
This we saw at an earlv stage as the better six-3 ear-old 
mcreasinglv faced lus life difficulties faced realitv 
on Ins lev el — neither in anger at lus lack of power nor m 
cow ardlv retreat into a dream world, but- -to continue 
with our adult language — m a reasonable effort to do lus 
best with a reasonable wnllingness to draw appropriate 
lessons from an3 outcome whether of success or failure 
\\ e saw the same emotional stabiht3 , now grown older 
still holding under the fires of adolescence and the same 
taking on jet further development m the man’s ever 
growing but still ev er stable outlook on life, an outlook 
both stable and growing because it is based not on dog- 
mas counted as settled but rather on methods of studv 
themselves growing, alwajs available for attack on life’s 
unending stream of nov ellv dev eloping situations Such 
an emotional stabilitj , ev er growing both in external pur- 
v lew and m internal coherence, forms the necessarv foun- 
dation as w e continue to seek the ev er “more of a person ” 

It is the wav’ in which the child meets and grapples 
with the difiicultv that counts, not so much whether he 
succeeds with what he set out to do as how carefullj he 
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tries and hoe he feels about it men ir<l- Ii lie t nc - 
failhfulle , thinl s it through looks s, )U ireh it things cts 
how things turn out md win — if lie does the e thin- is 
lust he can and does not -ct an-re or tn to ee ule n ui 
then he is groe in- md e ill grow into more of a per-nn 
This grow inf, will thus come about jmt os turtle i- i 
stone turned loo c will foil 

“Hut whit cm I do' Where do I come in 5 the 
pirc.nl will in'iou'Ie i'l Die inse tr is clt ir ’iourpor, 
is ah its indirect } ou cm ehreeth hurt, but onh in 
directh can \ou help \nd this is so becunc it is e lnt 
jour child himself does th it counts here mo t of ill it w 
whol he does on the inside tint counts in buildm- him 
into “more of o person” 

^ our child must ‘ tn foilhfulh ” but if \ou v iilc him 
tn he nm tn onh on the outside where \ou eon s<c It 
is the woe he tries inside that counts M me parents re 
fuse to see this md thee sornitimcs storm md thrcoteii 
fins is eere dingcrou* It is i givid w le m ee Inc h to 
build emotional mstobilite in eour child \nd here ip 
pears perlnps the gre itcst of possible demands on the 
parent If the parents ore not emotion die stable either 
as thee de il with each other before the child or as either 
dcils dircctle with the child then the child is in great 
clanger of becoming lnmself emotion die unstable 

What I cm do then to help me child must be be wae of 
going him a eh nice to h tec eaned experiences md help 
mg him to f ice the problems is thee insc both f iithfulle 
md patientle md this in such manner as to le irn from 
the experience whateeer it h is to le nil One e ix to help 
hint is to giee him a good chance to lie e opporlumte to 
pi ix — and later eeork — eeilh others nc ir his own ice 
without loo much interference from the outside I Ins is 
the b isis of all cl«e W ithoul this eec can hae c little hope 
Hut more is needed Se nipathctic oe crsight must step in 
from time to time to help things go better than otherwise 
thee eeould We liiec to help the child think better md 
more p ilientle md fruit fulle than lie could be hinoi It 
llegrowsonle be wlnt lie does but eec can md must lulp 

Some people eedl ask whether we ire not gom- to spoil 
children if we ait onle indircctle lo let this h ipj en 
eeould be exictle the opposite of all that has here bean 
said Selfish eelnm is the eere thing eee arc here mo l op 
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O PENING a set of books like this is like 
entering a great railroad station with lines 
running out m exerx direction You may take 
a train on one of the tracks and start out on a 
journey full of surprises y ou have never guessed, 
or you may choose another i\ay that will carry 
you through country you haxe traveled before 
where y'ou pass the landmarks of familiar 
scenery' with a pleasant sense of recognition 
Each one of these \ olumes w ill transport y ou 
far if your mind is alert enough to do a little 
exploring in unknown territory After reading 
about the Sea Anemone you may want to see 
with your ow T n eyes how the soft body clings 
fast to a rock w hile the w ax ing fringes open and 
close at the slightest touch You may wish to 
discover for x ourself some characteristics not 
mentioned in the book When, m the spring- 
time, y'ou read about the flowers due in April, 
you xxnll hardly be content to sit m the house 
while tnlhums and jack-in-the-pulpit are xxait- 
mg m the xx oods 

Or when in Volume Tour you read about 
“Byrd, The Adxenturer,” you may want to go 
at once to the public library and read Dick 
Byrd’s own account of his adx'entures Some 
one else turning the pages of “The History 
Book ” may be caught by the w ords “ Cuneiform 
Writing”, and feel that he would like to know 
more about the early race that invented this 
ingenious way of communicating So he, too, 
will go to the library on a x oyage of exploration 
These two methods of finding out tilings for 
y ourself, one by observation, the other by read- 
ing, gixe freedom to an intellectual curiosity 
w hich makes the w'orld a more interesting place 


to live in The first time you start on y'our own 
accord on one of these quests y'ou are beginmng 
the process of self-education by which all of us 
learn more than in any other xvay That is the 
purpose of books like The Nexv Wonder 
World, to stimulate an interest which demands 
further reading and mxestigation For no one 
book of reference can discuss an important 
subject from every' angle 

But xery often, instead of reading at random, 
you xx ill turn to this set of reference books to 
satisfy' your curiosity concerning something y ou 
hax'e already' seen or read about Perhaps you 
may wish to find out for yourself the secret of 
an mx'enlion you haxe heard discussed, yet do 
not fully understand By r follow ing the lead of 
a lix'ely' curiosity a man becomes master of the 
subject he has chosen to study No school can 
do for you what you can do for yourself if you 
learn how to use books skilfully 

Since it is a great deal more important to 
know xx here information may' be found than it 
is to try to store up in memory a large number of 
facts, a wide-awake person must be prepared to 
cultix'ate the spirit of an adx'enturer among 
books He w ill probably start his expedition by 
looking into a reference book first 

The books usually so called are arranged for 
conx'ement handling They include many 
kinds of encyclopedias, atlases, dictionaries, 
and utility books of varying character You 
cannot expect that any set of books w ill answer 
all ty'pes of questions, so it is xx ell to knoxv the 
special field of the more impoitant kinds 
Tempting as it is to open a x'olume and read 
whatever strikes the eye or catches the fancy, 
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perhaps shipping from one topic to another, the 
real test of a reference booh is it 1 - usefulness 
when a definite inquiry is afoot The demands 
of school worh cause mam such mcjuirics h et 
the morning paper with its news of scientific 
discoveries also arouses one to sceh inform ition 
more detailed or c\plicit than its o\ n brief 
statement lo hnow how to use boohs to find 
facts quichly and dtxlerouslv is a si ill worth 
acquiring 

People speah of the “pursuit ’ of hnow ledge 
When interest is sufficiently been to cause us to 
seeh the truth about a subject in the reference 
booh at hand, it is hhclv to urge us to go further 
Then the true /est of a hunt is upon us We 
arc been to find further mention of our subject 
We follow up e\ erv sign that loohs hopeful 

In a set of boohs like this, the Index is i \cr\ 
linjrortant device which senes as a hey to the 
different volumes Much \aluablc inform ition 
is hidden in articles which do not mimcdialeh 
show the full scope of their contents Tor ex- 
ample, in addition to the leading article on Louis 
Pasteur in Volume II, the Index shows there is 
an account of one of Ins great experiments under 
the heading “A. lest in a lartmard in the 
volume entitled “Adventure and Achievement ’ 
We can also follow the trail of cross references 
calling attention, bv the word Sec and See afro, 
to other places in the set where the topic is dis- 
cussed 

Besides giving a survey of the whole s<_t, the 
Index is also a time-saver when a fact is w inled 
in 1 hurry By mahing it a rule lo looh there 
first, a student is emplov mg the best method of 
using a booh as an instrument of hnow ledge 
When this becomes a lnbit am other wav of 
seching a fact seems slow and clumsv One 
does, to be sure, obtain a survev of a volume 
from tables of contents and page-headings but 
the Index is the tool bv which we lmd the evict 
page where the reference mav be found In in 
alias it docs even more bv indie Uing the small 
section of the map where the pi ice name im- 
printed 

Sometimes the lirst booh vou consult v ill 
contain just enough inform ition to whet vour 
appetite for more Sometimes it seems to con- 
t mi almost ev erv thing cxccjn iust the one point 
vou ire scehing Here is where the tun begin- 
tor the independent pursuit of 1 nov ledge that i- 
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to do so, because all over the country are public 
libraries or school hbranes provided with collec- 
tions of boohs to be consulted without cost to 
the individual People are sometimes unwilling 
to use pubhc hbranes because they do not feel 
at ease in them Others think of a library simply 
as a storehouse from winch one draws out an 
entertaining booh to take home They do, 
indeed, know' that boohs of many different 
hinds are hept in library buildings, but they are 
not sure how to find anything except what is 
immediately before their ej es With a little 
patience the) could mahe more rewarding use of 
this great free institution For the pubhc 
library exists largely to help the people of a 
community pursue their after-school education 
The atmosphere created by the presence of 
many boohs hindles our respect for our fellow - 
man All the knowledge that man has been able 
to gam m Ins hfe on earth is set dow n in boohs 
All the wisdom and wit, all the high imaginings 
of past ages are gathered within these walls 
And it is here for us to enjoy if w e wall 

It is inviting to read the names on the bachs 
of the books and mahe plans for future reading 
Yet to learn the elements of library arrangement 
is worth the effort Eiery orderly tradesman 
puts goods of the same hind together He does 
not put some of Ins apples with the lamp chim- 
neys and others with spools of thread On the 
contrary, he puts apples with apples, lamp 
chimne) s w ith other lamp chimneys, and spools 
of thread by themsehes That is to say, he 
classifies them When a librarian, then, 
arranges boohs so that the fiction is together m 
one place and the biographies stand side by side 
on the shelf, he is onl) follow mg the practice of 
all good storeheepers and househeepers 


Just as the index of a book is the hey which 
unlocks its contents, so the catalogue of a li- 
brary reveals the names of the boohs it possesses 
In modern hbranes, catalogues are printed or 
w-ritten on cards and filed m drawers, instead of 
being bound up m book form, but none the less 
they are merely lists and m no w ay difficult to 
handle Even quite young children soon acquire 
the ability to find the names of boohs m a card 
index 

A city or towm that possesses a good pubhc 
library and gives it adequate support is making 
a profitable investment for its citizens And 
since each citizen is a shareholder he should ex- 
pect to receive from it a full measure of returns 
But he can do so only by making himself ac- 
quainted w ith the library resources 

When young people grasp the idea that boohs 
are for pleasure, they turn to the library habit- 
ually and gladly m their leisure hours 

The young worker will find that boohs have 
also a practical value There is no vocation but 
has its own literature Whatever a man’s call- 
ing ma\ be, he will follow it more efficiently 
and whole-heartedly if he reads contributions 
about it in available printed form 

Although for purposes of research it is gener- 
ally desirable to have access to many books, w r e 
do not need to know' them all intimately Com- 
panionship with boohs is one of the joys of hfe 
A booh lover will always have a few' which he 
holds especially dear, to which he turns wuth 
the assurance that he will not be disappointed 
From these he draws strength and courage m 
times of stress, rest and comfort when he is tired, 
pure delight and refreshment when his spirits 
are dull These few are his friends and in their 
friendship he counts himself rich and happy 



Map Studies 

/ 

T HESE outline maps will < =er\c askess to materia! in 
Jin Ni w Wonpik Worth It is supgc'.ud tint the 
child trace from these maps outlines of each countre md 
then fill in for himself facts found out on the pipes indi- 
cated Tor instance, he might draw on i imp of \frin 
the animals which h\c there On mother map of Vine i 
he might make a list of peoples, on still another, of natur d 
features, deserts, risers, etc Mips of the \rctic and 
Antarctic regions may be traced from Ins geograpln ind 
filled in with names of explorers listed in \ olumcs I\ md 
^ II Hie twchc maps, with lists, here gi\cn are intended 
onl\ as suggestions and are b\ no means exlnustixe of the 
material in I ill Ni w Wondik Worm I lies \ ill be 
found useful for the map work called for in the Iciclier-' 
Outlines 
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I PLEDGE allegiance to mx flag ”, the 
words spring instantly to the lips of ex ery 
American school child and the thought flashes 
through the mind of e\ en American citizen 
whenexer and w herex er the Stars and Stripes 
are flung out For this is 

“Your flag and m\ flag 1 

Ynd oh, how much it holds — 

Your land and tm land 
Secure within its lolds ! ” 

A flag is a symbol, a national flag the symbol 
of patriotism It is the good fortune of the 
United States to hat e for its emblem a flag m 
which to natural patriotic appeal is added a 
histone and prophetic significance For our 
flag is not a finished emblem handed down from 
a long-outlix ed past Like the Republic it 
sprang into existence to meet a need, like the 
Republic it is and ah\ ays will be in the process 
of making, “the symbol of all we are and of 
all w e hope to be ’ 

Our English colonies started their existence 
under the flags of their dax the English red 


cross of St George upon a white ground, and 
the “kings colors ’ of 1606 in which with the 
red cross of St George was combined the white 
diagonal cross of St Andrew, the emblem of 
Scotland (Fig 1) This and the Bntish en- 
sign, adopted bx the Union parliament of 1707, 
a red flag with the “king’s colors’ m the upper 
left-hand corner (Fig 2), xxas the flag of our 
colonial dax s, differing from the present Union 
Jack bj the absence of the diagonal cross ol 
St Patrick As one colon} after another grew 
restixe under Bntish rule, patnotic symbols 
began to appear until in Rex olutionary da}s 
there w ere as manx flags as there were colo- 
nies, the two most popular being the rattle- 
snake of South Carolina and the pme tree of 
Massachusetts, the latter with the words “An 
Appeal to Heax en ’ 

When m the fall of 1775 English troops were 
being besieged m Boston bx Washington and 
Ins army, the need of a flag for the uniting 
colonies was felt General Washington xvntes 
of the hoisting of xxhat is now known as the 



* Trorn our Hag and Mv Flag,” bj Wilbur D Ne^bit 
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THE STORY Of OUR TLAG 


Grand Union flag (Fig 3) “m compliment to 
the United Colonies, on the day which ga\ e 
being to the new army ” It is commonly sup- 
posed that this flag was planned in consulta- 
tion with a committee, headed by Benjamin 
Franklin, which had been sent by Congress to 
confer with Washington on matters of state 
This flag retained the Union Jack of the British 
ensign, but introduced the stripes representing 
the thirteen colonies As the Re\olution pro- 
gressed the Union Jack came to be regarded as 
a sign of submission, and the rattlesnake, spon- 
sored by Benjamin Franklin m his Ga/ette as 1 
most appropriate symbol for the united colo- 
nies, became increasingly popular A typical 
flag of this period has the stripes without the 
Union Jack, their significance interpreted by 
the rattlesnake lying across them and the 
ominous words, “Don’t tread on me” (Fig 4) 
The United States found a better symbol in 
the thirteen stars, “representing a new con- 
stellation,” white stars on a blue ground, com- 
bined with the thirteen stripes, alternate red 
and white, which Congress adopted on June 
14, 1777, as our national flag (Fig 5) “We 
take the star from Heaven,” declared Washing- 
ton, “the red from our mother country, sepa- 
rating it by w'hite stripes, thus showing that 
we have separated from her, and the white 
stripes shall go dow r n to posterity represent- 
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ing liberty ” This is often called the Bctsx 
Ross flag from the familiar storv of the actual 
fashioning bj Bcts\ Ross of a flag combining 
these elements It was the flag of the nation 
until the admission of \ ermont and Kentucka 
increased the number of both stars ind stripes to 
fifteen (rig 6) To it Francis Scott kc\ wrote 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” \s new states 
were admitted to the Union it was seen that it 
w ould be inexpedient to make such a r uhcal ind 
conspicuous change in 1 nitionil emblem as 
would be lnxohed in the frequent incretse of 
the number of both stars ind stripes Congress 
xoted therefore in 1S1S tint the number ot 
stripes be limited to thirteen sexen red ind 
six white, representing the thirteen original 
states, and that the number of stars be twentx, 
the number of stites at that time in the Union 
(Fig 7), the addition il proxision being mule 
“that on the admission of c\er\ new stale into 
the Union, one star be ulded to the union of 
the flag ” Under this ruling the number of stars 
has been increased to fortx -eight (rig S) 

This is the storv of our flag as it embodies 
our past m the stripes, our present and our 
future m the stars, the storj of 

‘Dour flap and m\ flap — 

\nd how it flics io-da\ 

In sour land and m\ land 
\nd half a world auaa 





OUR NATIONAL SONGS 


AMERICA 


“America,” written in 1832 by Dr Samuel T Smith, was an outgrowth of an effort to introduce good music into 
the public schools It was first used at a children’s celebration in Boston The music is practically the same as that 
of the Enghsh national song, “ God Save the King ” 


M Y country 1 ’t is of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing, 

Land where my fathers died 1 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride 1 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring 1 

My native country, thee, — 
Land of the noble free — 

Thy name I love, 

I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees 
Siveet freedom’s song 
Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break, — 
The sound prolong 

Our fathers’ God 1 to Thee, 
Author of hberty, 

To Thee w-e sing 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King 1 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 

Trancis Scott Kej , pacing the deck of the captive Minden during the bombardment of Tort McHenry by the 
Bntish fleet on the night of September 13, 1S14, wrote his tribute to the Star-Spangled Banner flying over the 
fort and fitted it to the melody of “The President’s March,” an eighteenth centurj English song 


SAY, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed, at the twilight’s 
last gleaming? 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the 
perilous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly 
streaming, 

And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 
there 

0 say, does that Star-Spangled Banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 

On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the 
deep, 

Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 

What is that winch the breeze, o’er the towering 
steep, 

As it fitfully blows, now’ conceals, now' discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 
beam, 

In full glory reflected now shines m the stream 

’T is the Star-Spangled Banner, 0, long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave 1 


And where arc the foes who so vauntmgly swore 
That the havoc of w'ar, and the battle’s confusion, 

A home and a country should leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ 
pollution 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the 
grave, 

And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph doth 
w ave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave 1 

0 thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the w'ar’s desola- 
tion, 

Blest with victory and peace, may the heav n 
rescued land 

Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation 1 

Then conquer w'e must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, “In God is our trust”, 

And the Star-Spangled Banner m triumph shall 
wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave 1 
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A Tact inde\, supplemental^ to the General Imk\, giving names of person 1 ; mcntiomd in Tin \i \\ A\"M'ir 
World concerning whom the reader ma> wish more detailed or correlated information than isel-ev litre as imbhd 
See also General Index 

A Alcott, Louisa Maj (iS^-iSSS) ilnx most lined 

writer of children’s books was horn in Gcrmantow n 
Adams, John (1735-1826), the second president of Pcnnsvlvama Most of her childhood and girlhood 

the United States Was a member of the Continen- was spent in Concord, Massachusetts little 

tal Congress from 1774 to 177S and also a member Women,” probable one of the most popular girK 

of the committee which drafted the Declaration of books c\cr written, described the fun which the M 

Independence Vol VII, 185, 195, 219 Portrait, cott children had together During the C ml War 

VII, 202 she sen ed as a nurse in Georgctow 11 DC \ ol \ , 

Adams, Samuel (1722-1803), Massachusetts patriot 372-374, selection “Scrapes,” Mil, 233---,!, 

and statesman, second cousin of John Adams, the Orchard House (picture), A 111, facing 235 Portrait, 

elder Had great influence in shaping publi. opinion Vol \ . 373 

against the oppressive taxes of George III, and in Aldin, Cecil (1S70-1035), Lnglish illustrator \s a 

urging separation of the colonies from England A young man he studied anatomx and animal paint- 
delegate to the Continental Congress, 1774 to 1781, ing Sec his story of “ The 1 wins” with its fascinat 

one of the signers of the Declaration of Indcpcnd- ing dog pictures Vol IX, 02-93 

ence, lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts, 17S9 Aldus Manutius (1450-1 515), carh \ enctian printer 
to 1794, governor, 1794 to 1797 Vol VII, 1S3, 197 the first of a fanulx of printers and the founder of 

Addison, Joseph (1672-1719), English essayist and the Aldine Press \ ol 11,9 

statesman, coauthor with Richard Steele of the Alexander the Great (PC 356-323) ling of Mace 
Spectator Papers, of xvlnch Sir Roger de Coverley is donia, conqueror of \sia Minor Persia and por 

the leading character Vol VII, 149 lions of northern Inch 1 In order to mal e a great 

Adelhorg, Eva Ottilia (1855-1936), Swedish illustrator unified empire lie organized the goxernments of the 
and writer Sec “Clean Peter and the Children of states winch lie conquered into democracies under 
Grubbylca,” Vol IX, 164-167 lus ow n ofliccrs \ ol VII,35- 0 6, II, 257, j.o, 0 i t 

Aischylus (B C 525-456), the founder of the Greek IV, 30 

drama, and one of the greatest dramatists of all Alfred the Great (S4o , -ooi), the carlx 8axon 1 inc who 
time With Sophocles and Euripides, one of “the droxc the Danes out of England Under his direc 

great triumvirate” of Greek poets Wrote of gods tion the “Saxon Chronicle” which gaxe the carh 

and heroes in lofty, religious tone, emphasizing the Instorx of Ingland was written lie aho trim 

sternness of destiny, and stimulating his country - latcd books into English so that all the people might 

men to heroic deeds Vol VII, 32 read This chronicle and the translations saxed 

AJsop, the writer of our familiar fables, is beliex ed to the English language for all time \ ol \, 266 

have lixed from about B C 620 to 560 He was a 3S3 

slave in Athens who was so wise that he helped lus Allen, Ethan (1737-17S0), noted American ofiiccr in 

master out of difliculties and in this way won lus the American Revolution Became head of the 

freedom His wisdom made him famous through “Green Mountain Bovs” noted for their valiant 

out Greece Vol V, 2 Tables Vol I 230, V, 2-q service in the war, cspeciallv at Ticonderoga v here 

Alaric (376-410), king of the Visigoths Invaded Allen commanded the British to surrender in tin 

Greece in 396, captured and sacked Rome in 410 name of the Great Jehovah and the ( ontinenta! 

Vol VII, 49-51 Picture, Vol VII, 50 Congress ” Held as a prisoner ol the British 

Agassiz, Jean Louis (1S07-1S73), Swiss American 1775-177S, wrote a “Narrative of tolonel I than 

teacher and naturalist I'amous for the discoverv Mien’s Captivitv,” an important record of ills, 

that glaciers once covered the entire earth Vol Revolution \ol All, iSS 

1,272 Portrait, I, 272 Ambrose, Saint (24o’-2o7) bishop of Milan one of the 

Albert I (1S75-1934), king of the Belgians, a gallant great church fathers, a statesman and theologian 

leader of ins country during the AVorld AA'ar and who is mentioned in our bools bccau-c 01 lus con 

afterward A r ol VII, 146 tribution to church music A ol A 2}2 

Alcibiades (B C 450-404), Athenian politician and Ampere, Andre Mane (1775-18,6) I rcnch phv sjcist 
general, the pupil and friend of Socrates Read The “ampere” used to designate the unit ol strength 

of his career as now the friend and now the foe of of an electrical current is named alter 1 in A o! 

Athens m A r ol ATI, 33-34 A III 6S 

Alcock, John (1892-ioiQ) English aviator who with | Amundsen, Roald (1S72-102S) Non cgian explorer 
lieutenant Brown made the first nonstop trans of polar regions 1 ir«t to reach the l -outh Pole in 

atlantic flight from Newfoundland to Ireland in | iqii A ol IA 5S 6.-6.,, 20,, 205 P c! ire ol tent, 
1919 A r ol II,ii6 j IA , 55 Pcrtra ' IA r , 57 
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Andersen, Hans Christian (1S05-1S75) Danish writer 
of fairy tales which lia\e been translated into man} 
languages A ol \ , 10, 361-362 Stones, \ ol V, 
10-1S Portrait, \ , 10 

Andree, Salomon August (1S54-1S97), Swedish en- 
gineer and explorer He lost his life in attempting 
to reach the North Pole in his balloon A'ol II, 
1:0-121 (picflre), IV, 56 5S 
Andrews, Roy Chapman (1SS4- ), American 

scientist and explorer He has made particularh 
•valuable discoveries in his expeditions to little- 
know n regions of Asia. Yol IV, 53 
Antony, Marc (Marcus Antomus) (about B C 
S3-3 0 ), a Roman statesman orator, and general 
A kinsman and friend of Julius Caisar (Read in 
Shakespeare’s plav , Tubus Casar , Marc Antoni’s 
funeral oration o\ er the bod\ of Caisar ) Octavius 
Lepidus and Antonv the “Second Tnumv irate’ 
brought Rome and its distant possessions under 
their rule Defeated bv Octavius at the Battle of 
Actium, B C 31, he followed Cleopatra to Egvpt, 
where he took his ow n life \ ol A II 45 
Appert, Frangois ( -1S40), Frenchman who dis- 

covered wav m which food could be preserved See 
A ol II, 201, 376 

Appleseed, Johnny (i775 , -iS 47), a unique missionary 
(real name John Chapman) “who made Ohio a 
great apple country ” Born in Boston, later moved 
to Marietta, Ohio Jourreved ov er Ohio distributing 
apple seeds planting orchards, alwavs carried his 
Bible and literature about the teaching of Sweden 
borg Had the confidence of both settlers and 
Indians The “Jonathan ’ apple said to have been 
named for him A ol A III 76-S0 
Archimedes (B C 2S7 3 -2i2), earlv Greek mathe- 
matician famous for his practical inventions Aol I, 
265, II, 5 14 3^-36, IA 366 Picture Aol I 263 
Archvtas of Tarentum (B C 42S 3 -347) Greek scien- 
tist a great mathematical scholar He is supposed to 
have invented a wooden dove which would fh bv 
mechanical means Aol II, 117 
Aristotle (B C 3S4-322I one of the most famous of 
Greek philosophers and scientists A ol I, 60, 264- 
265, IA, 2, All, 77 Piclun,\o 1 I 263 

Arkwright, Richard (1732-1702) Sir English in- 
ventor of the roller spinner and founder of the lirst 
cotton mill at Nottingham England Aol II 17 
20 Portrait II, iS 

Arnold, Benedict (1741-1S01) an American general 
in the Revolutionarv AAar Serv ed his countrv gal- 
lantlv (deciding the victorv at second Battle of 
Saratoga) but in the end betraved her Read in 
Gamaliel Bradford s biographv \\ iv es ” of Bene- 
dict Arnold s wife, Margaret, and of himself A ol 
A II iSS 191 102 

Arnold, Henry H (1SS0- ) l S General and 

Chief of U S Arruv Air Torces in \A orld AA ar II 
P dure, A ol I A 160 

Attda ( ? - 4 S 3 ) king of the Huns ( 433 ~ 45 o) and 

invader of Europe Aol All, 51 
Audubon, John James (i 7 Soor 17S5-1S31), American 
naturalist, whose great work, “The Birds of 
America,” contains 435 hand-colored plates wuth 
ov er a thousand life-sized figures of 4S9 supposedlv 
distinct species of birds A pioneer in reproducing 
birds in their natural poses Born in Santo Do- 
mingo now Haiti, the son of a Trench naval officer, 
Audubon made the United States his adopted home 
W II, 3S4 


Augustine, Saint (died about 604-613), surnamed 
“The Apostle to the Anglo-Saxons,” was a Bene- 
dictine monk, sent bv Pope Gregory I in 597 to 
England Aethelbert, king of Kent, allowed Augus- 
tine and his fellow monks to settle at Canterburv 
This king, after his conv ersion helped Augustine to 
establish Cknstiamtv in England This Saint 
Augustine, founder of the Christian Church in 
southern England, should not be confused with 
Saint Augustine (354-430), the celebrated father of 
the Latin Church, who wrote the famous “Confes 
sions” and the “Citv of God ” A’ol A II 64 
Augustus Cmsar (B C 63-A D 14), first Roman em- 
peror, real name, Gaius Cmsar Octavianus, given 
title of Augustus by Roman Senate, B C 27, m 
recognition of his great serv ice to the state Civili- 
zation vv as preserv ed for more than tw o centuries as 
a result of his reign A ol II, 220, ATI, 45-4S 
Aurehan, Lucius (2i2 5 -275), Roman emperor from 
270 to 275 A'ol II, 257 

Austen, Jane (1775-1S17), a writer of novels Her 
greatest talent lav in describing the every day life of 
the English countryside Aol A r , 304 


B 


Bach, Johann Sebastian (16S5-1750), German com 
poser one of the greatest masters of music A'ol V, 
251 255-256, II, 12 Portrait, Aol A', 257. 

Bacon, Francis (1561-1626), English statesman, 
writer of essavs, and philosopher Lord Chancellor 
under King James I An original thinker who 
covered a wide range of subjects in his writings 
Portrait A'ol A III, 231 

Bacon, Josephine Daskam (1S76- ), American 

author of stories and verse See “The Sleepv Song,” 
A ol IX, 6 

Bacon, Roger (1214-1204), English philosopher and 
scientist who was a member of the Franciscan 
order His writings show him to have been one of 
the advanced thinkers of the earlv Middle Ages, 


swinging free of traditional beliefs and testing dis 
cov ones and theories by the experimental method of 
science Manv of his scientific speculations have 
been proved true, or partiallv true in recent cen- 
times (You will find him as one of the characters 
in “Magic Gold,” by Marion Lansing ) (A ol II, 
I^S \ I ^ 0“ 

Baden-Powelk Robert Stephenson Smyth (1S57- 
1041), Sir, founder of the Bov Scout organization 
100S A British general who saw service m India 
Afghanistan and Africa In 1010, in cooperation 
vvifli his sister Miss Agnes Baden-Pow ell, ne 
founded the Girl Guides, later called in the United 
States the Girl Scouts See A ol A I, 1S6, 212 
Baker, Samuel (1S21-1S03), Sir English explorer of 
strange far-away places His books describing his 
experiences are fascinating One chapter from 
“Cast Up bv the Sea” is given under the title Ned 
in Ifnca A ol A III, 293-302 Also, IA , 02 
Balboa, Vasco Nunez de (i475 , -i5 I 7)j Spanish ad- 
venturer and discoverer of the Pacific Ocean In 
1501 followed Rodrigo de Bastidas in a voyage of 
discovery to the western seas Tor account of his 
lifp as an exDlorer. read Aol IA , 37 ~ 3 ^i 


ATI, 107 Picture , A 7 ol IA r , 3S 
Balchen, Bernt, Avaator, accompanied Admiral Byrd as 
pilot on transatlantic and south polar flights A ol H, 
116, IA r , 209, 211, 
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“Barbarossa,” Fredenck (ii23' l -ii9o), a famous 
German king, Frederick I, called “Barbarossa” or 
“Rcdbeard” by the Italians whose country he tried 
to subjugate in five expeditions, covering thirty 
years Took part in two crusades Emperor of 
Holy Roman Lmpire (1155-89) Vol VII, 61, 62 
Picture, VII, 63 

Bame, James Matthew (1860-1937), Sir, an English 
novelist and dramatist In all his writing he gave 
the comedy and pathos of life Vol \ III, 90-94 
Portrait, Vol, \ III, 90 

Barton, Clara (1821-1912), American woman famous 
for her services to the wounded in the Civil War 
Through her efforts the American branch of the Red 
Cross was organized in 18S1 Vol IX, 361-362 

Bayard, Pierre du Terrail Chevaher de (1473-1524), a 
I rencli knight, who on account of his fearlessness, 
kindness, and knightly character was called “Le 
bon chevalier ” Vol VII, 95-96 

Baynes, Ernest Harold (1868-1925), born in Calcutta, 
came to England when lie was two jears old and to 
the United States when he was about twelve His 
great interest in birds and beasts is shown in his 
stories Read “A To\ Cub as a House Guest,” 
“Jimmie, the Story of a Black Bear Cub,” “Allen- 
bj’s Transport Camels,” Vol V, 209-211, 212-214, 
2x5-226 

Beard, Daniel Carter (1850-1941), American natural- 
ist, author, and artist He founded the first Boj 
Scouts’ Society in the United States and later be- 
came national commissioner for the Boj Scouts of 
America 

Becquerel, Antoine Henn (1S52-1908), French 
scientist who in 1896 discovered in uranium radio- 
active properties Professor and Mme Curie fol- 
lowed Ins work with their further discoveries In 
1903 the Nobel prize for phjsics was divided be- 
tween Becquerel and the Curies Vol II 160 

Bede (672 or 673-735), known as “the Venerable 
Bede ” He wrote beautiful historical prose in the 
early daj s of England Vol V , 3S2-3S3 

Beebe, Charles William (1S77- ), American 

naturalist and w nter He has gone to far awav 
places on his scientific expeditions and made many 
strange and interesting discov cries about plants and 
animals Vol X, 17, 272-273 

Beecher, Henry Ward (1S13-1S87), great American 
preacher As the minister of the Ph mouth Congre- 
gational Church in Brooklyn, New York his in- 
fluence was widespread Sec one of his brief nature 
stones, Vol IX, 125 

Beethoven, Ludwig van (1770-1S27), noted German 
composer of music Vol V, 256, I, 354, II, 12 
Portrait, Vol V, 257 

Bell, Alexander Graham (1S47-1922), Scottish- Ameri- 
can inventor and teacher Invented the telephone 
See Vol II, 76, 167 (picture), 174-176 Portrait, 
Vol II,i 7 S 

Bellows, George Wesley (1SS2-1025), Amcncan 
artist, born in Columbus, Ohio, educated at Ohio 
State Umvcrsitv His work recognized for its ex- 
cellence of composition and its nchness of color 
Ills picture, “Emma and Her Children ’ is in the 
Boston Museum of Tine Arts, “Portrait of Aly 
Mother” is m the Chicago Art Institute, “Polo 
Game” is in the Columbus Gallerv of Tine Art-, 
and “Up the Hudson” in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York City \ol V, 307, 30S, picture ol “Ladv 
Jean,” 307 


Benedict, Saint (4So , -543 ;> ) a monl of noble clnrac 
ter and of great influence whose* Rule ’vntunbv 
him for the monks of his own monasterv laid the 
foundation for the famous Benedictine ordir Flic 
monastcrv which lie established on the summit of a 
mountain at Casino between Rome and \ap'e- 
was for centuries the chief center 01 religious hie in 
western Europe \ ol \ II, 65 
Bennett, Floyd (1S01-1028) \mcriem niator, pilot 
with Commander Richard Bv rd when he tie v to the 
North Pole in 1926 In 102S he made a re me 
flight to the aid of the bremen which had crashed on 
Grcenelj Island Exposure at this time earned his 
illness ind death VoL H, 116, I\ , 206-. 07 
Bergson, Henri Louis (1S50-1041), I renrh pinloeo 
pher, teacher, and author of the twentieth centurv 
\ ol X, 100, 267 

Berlanga, Tomas de, Reverend Father, ^pam-h mis 
sionarv in Santo Domingo and Panama lie is sup 
posed to have brought roots of bmani nlints from 
the Canarv Islands to the New World in 151(1 
Vol II, 3:9 

Bernard, Claude (1S15-1S7S), I rencli phvsician who 
made important discoveries about the process of 
digestion \ ol II ,78 Picluri \ ol II 570 
Bessemer, Henry (i8i,-iSo8) 1 nglish engineer and 
inventor Author of manv inventions but clucllv 
known for his Bessemer process for the manufacture 
of steel, which has prov ed of tremendous importance 
to industrv because it has greatlv cheapened the 
price of steel Bessemer was knighted in 1S70 
A'ol I, 1S0, II, iQO-200, IA 2jj 
Bismarck, Otto, Prince von (181,-1898) Germ in 
statesman, through his stern policv as chancellor 
under AA’ilham I, laid the foundation of the German 
Empire, in which he give Prussia a commanding 
position A ol All 92 9,, A III Si 84 
Blackmore, Richard Doddridge (1S25-1000) an I n„- 
hsh novelist He is best known for Ins fascinating 
novel, "Lorna Doonc ” Sec selection in A ol A III 
332-341 

Blackwell, Elizabeth (1S21-1910) the first woman in 
the United States to receive the degree of M D 
W'as graduated from the medical class at Geneva 
N Y , in 1S49 Triumphed over great difficulties 
Sec interesting account of her life, A ol A III, 62- 
66 Portrait, A ol A III, 62 
Blaine, James G (1830-1895) American political 
leader, who served as congressman L 8 senator 
and twice as secrctarv of state As Republican 
nominee for the Presidencv he was defeated In a 
close vote Sec A ol A II, 257, 

Blake, Lyman P , Massachusetts cobbler who invented 
in 1S5S, a machine for stitching the soles of shoes to 
the upper parts A o! 11,26 
Bleriot, Louis, French avaator who in 1000 achieved 
world fame bv mal ing the fir-t flight •’em s the 
English channel in hi- monoplane 1 he eh ,ancc ol 
twentv miles was covered in twentv minute- A o! II, 
116, 131 

Bok, Edward AVIlliam (186,-10,0) Amcncan "inter 
and editor, who vva= born in Holland but carae to 
this countrv when he v as sj^ vear- old He is es 
peciallv know n for his book ‘Fhc Amencanization 
of Ldward Bok” A ol A III 81-S4 1 A, 236 

Portrait A ol A III, S3 

Bolivar, Simon (178,3-18^0) Sojth Amencan soldic- 
and statesman leadc" of the revolution ao^inst 
Spanish dominion v 1 ich resulted n the lormat on 
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Bolivar, Simon — Continued Browning, Elizabeth Barrett (1806-1861), an English 

of the independent states of Venezuela, Colombia, poet, who married the poet Robert Browmng °Sec 

Ecuador, Panama, Peru, and Bolivia See Vol Vol V, 404 Portrait, Vol V, 401 

VII, no, in, 282 Portrait statue, Vol VII, no Browmng, Robert (1812-1889), English poet, whose 
Boniface, Saint (Winfred) (68o?-755), a Savon ec- writings show deep thought and cover an enormous 
clesiastic and missionary who became the Apostle of vanety of subjects Vol V, 404 See also his poem 

Germany through his great work in converting “The Pied Piper of Ilamehn,” Vol IX, 348-350’ 

heathen tribes and establishing the Christian Portrait, Vol V, 401 

church in this country His powers as a mission- Brutus, Marcus Junius (B C 85-42), Roman patriot 
ary and an organizer left a permanent influence and scholar As one of the assassins of Caesar he 

upon Germany through the Middle Ages Vol was banished from Rome and joined with Cassius 

VII, 64 in Asia Minor in 42 against Octavius and Antony, 

Boone, Darnel (1735-1820), famous American pioneer where, when defeated, he took his own life (Read 

He explored the state of Kentucky when it vis still Shakespeare’s Julius Casar for insight into the 

known as the “dark and bloody ground,” helped to character of Brutus ) Vol VII, 45 
establish border posts, and was a leader in the Bryan, William Jennings (1860-1925), American 
struggles against the Indians Vol VII, 231 political leader and orator Defeated three times as 

Portrait, Vol VII, facing 231 a candidate for the Presidency, but leader of Demo- 

Borrow, George Henry (1803-1881), English author cratic Party for thirty years Championed cause of 

In his young manhood he tramped o\er England ‘Tree Silver” Vol VII, 266 
and then later wandered about Europe He drew Bryant, William Cullen (1794-1878), the first dis- 
upon his own adv entures w hen he w rote his interest- tinguished poet of America He is best know n for 

ing stories of gypsy life Vol I, 347 Ins beautiful, thoughtful poems about nature 

Bottger, Johann Friedrich (16S2-1719), German Vol V, 406 Portrait, Vol V, 407 

chemist who discovered how to make glazed white Bull, Charles Livingston (1874-1932), American lllus- 
porcelain which was the beginning of the beautiful trator who is known for Ins bird and animal drawings 

Dresden china See Vol II, 230, Because lie knew so much about the habits of wdd 

Botticelli, Sandro (1444 or i447?-isro), Italian animals he mn> be called a naturalist See his picture, 

painter, whose real name was Alessandro Eilipepi “Tiger Emerging from the Jungle,” Vol X, fac- 

The only contemporary whom Leonardo da Vinci mg 44 

mentions in his treatise on painting As a youth Bulwer-Lytton, Edward (1803-1873), English author 
studied under Tra Tilippo Lippi, became the of novels and politician He was made a baron in 

teacher of the latter’s son, Filippino Lippi Painted 183S His mother’s name had been Lytton and 

madonnas and classical subjects with spiritual in- when lie succeeded to her estates a few years later, 

sight and charm See his picture, “The Allegory of he added the name “Lytton” to his own surname 

Spring ” \ol V, 282 Thereafter he was known as Edward Buhver-Lyt- 

Bradford, William (1590-1657), second governor of ton Vol V, 395-396 

the Plymouth Colony, and its historian Sue- Bunsen, Robert Wilhelm E (1811-1899), a noted Ger- 
ceeded Governor John Carver, ser\cd in this office man chemist who invented the “Bunsen burner,” 

from April 1621, with the exception of five years, “Bunsen pump,” “Bunsen batter/,” and made re- 

until shortly before his death — o\ er thirty years searches in spectrum analysis (with Kirchhoff, 

As a youth in England joined the Separatists, was 1S60) Discovered the cause of geysers See “Hot 

imprisoned for a short time, emigrated to Holland, Springs and Geysers,” Vol I, 1 24-1 27 
from whence he sailed in the Mayflower for America, Bunyan, John (1628-1688), English writer, who is 
1620 Vol VII, 163, 168, 170, 179 famous for Ins “Pilgrim's Progress,” wlnchhe wrote 

Brahe, Tycho (1546-1601), a leading astronomer of while he was m prison Vol 1,346, V, 390 

Denmark Vol I, 61, 62 Portrait, Vol I, 60 Burbank, Luther (1S49-1926), American naturalist 

Brahms, Johannes (1833-1897), German composer of Famous for developing new varieties of fruits, 

music Vol V, 247, 258, Vol IX, 225 v egetables and flowers Vol VIII, 97-99 Portrait, 

Bronte, Charlotte (1816-1855), Emily (181S-1S4S), Vol VIII, 97 

and Anne (1820-1849), English novelists The Burgoyne, John (1722-1792), English general who 
three sisters, particularly Charlotte and Emily, are fought in the American Revolutionary War Vol 

famous for the great individuality of their writing VII, 101 

Vol V 398 Bums, Robert (1759-1796), probably the greatest of 

Brooke, Leslie (1862-1940), English painter of water- Scottish poets He loved to write of nature and of 

color landscapes and portraits in oil and chalk the simple country people Vol V, 392, Portraits, 

His fascinating black-and-white illustrations arc Vol V, 392, VIII, facing 207 

found in many children’s books See the lllustrn- Burr, Aaron (1756-1S36), Vice-President of the United 
tions for “The Three Bears,” “The Three Little States (1801-05), in Jefferson’s first term Indicted 

Pigs,’ “Tom Thumb,” “The Owl and the Pussy- for treason, acquitted, spent remainder of long 

Cat,’ “The Jumblies,” Vol IX, 36-39, 40-42, 79, fife in obscurity Vol VII, 218 
ts i6 9 _i 7 o, 170-171 Burroughs, John (1837-1921), American naturalist 

Brown, A W , aviator who with Captain Alcock flew and writer of books about the beautiful out-of-doors 

from Newfoundland to Ireland in 1919 Vol II, In his earlier life he taught school, worked on a 

’ newspaper, farmed, and served as a clerk in the 

Brown, John (1810-1882), a Scottish author and treasury department at Washington His books 

physician, who is remembered particularly for his and poems about nature made him famous and be- 

book, “Rab and His Friends ” See a selection from loved See quotations from his works in Vol III, 6, 

it in Vol VIII, 266-273 X, 266-267 Portrait, Vol III, 297 
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Bushnell, David (1742-1824), American who built a 
one-man submarine during the Revolutionar) War 
See Vol IV, 3 11 

Byrd, Richard (1888- ), officer of the United 

States na\y and famous for aeronautic explora- 
tions He flew over the North Pole in 1926 and 
over the South Pole in 1929 Vol II, 84, 116, IV, 
202-2x4 {pictures), VII, 382 

Byron, George Gordon (178S-1824), English poet 
Famous for the brilliancy of his poetry Vol V, 
402, VII, 148, 156 

C 

Cabot, John (i4Si?-i498 :> ), Venetian explorer, in 
English service Real name, Giovanni Caboto 
Discoverer of mainland of North America, planted 
English flag probabl) somewhere on coast of I abra 
dor Tor 200 years English based their claim to 
mainland of North America on Cabot’s discover) 
Vol IV, 43, VII, 124 

Cabot, Sebastian (i472?-i557), explorer, second son 
of John Cabot Invited b> Charles V to Spain, 
made grand pilot of Castillc, commanded expedi 
tion to South America, 1525, remained in service of 
Spain till 1546, when he returned to England 

Vol IV, 43 

Caedmon (about 670), believed to be the earliest 
Christian poet of England Vol V, 3S1-383 
Picture, \ ol V, 383 

Caesar, Cams Julius (13 C 100-44), Roman general, 
statesman, writer, born of patrician famil) that 
traced descent to lulus, founder of Alba Longa 
son of /Lncas His account of Ins “Gallic Wars” 
has been used as a textbook of the Latin language 
b) generations of schoolbo)s \ ol VII, 44-45, 47, 
IV, 30 Portrait statue, VII, 44 

Calhoun, John C (17S2-1850), American statesman 
of South Carolina Graduated from \ ale, 180 } 
Congressman, stcrctar) of war in President Mon 
roe’s Cabinet, Vice President of U S , 1825-32, 
U S senator, 1 S3 2-43, sccretarv of state under 
President T)lcr, reelected to Senate \uthor of 
doctrine of nullification Vol VII, 229-230 
Portrait, Vol MI, 230 

Campbell, Thomas (1777-1S44), Scottish poet, editor, 
and writer of cssnv s His best poems describe life in 
Scotland Sec lus “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” \ ol 
VIII, 207-208 

Carnegie, Andrew (1837-1919), Scottish American 
manufacturer and philanthropist See Vol Mil, 
50-54, II, 59 Portrait, \ ol VIII, 5- 

Camot, Nicholas Leonard Sadi — (1796-1832), French 
ph)sicist who made discoveries in regard to the 
nature of heat Vol II, 39,37s Picture \ ol II, 379 

Carpaccio, Vittore (i45o?-i522), Italian painter 
Vol V, 286-2S7 Sec his painting of “The I 1'ion 
of St Ursula,” V, 2S7, and of the “ \ngel with 
Lute,” IX, 230 

Carson, Christopher (“Kit”) (i8oq-iS6S), Vmcncan 
scout and Indian fighter who took part in exploring 
expeditions to the West and Southwest His ad 
ventures on the frontier have provided material for 
manv exciting stones He became an agent to the 
Indians in New Mexico in 1854 and because of his 
knowledge of the Indian characteristics and lan 
guage he was able to restrain man) of the warlike 
tribes Vol MI, 237, VIII, 107-109 Portrait, 
Vol VIII 10S 


Cartier, Jacques (1404-1552?), French navigator and 
explorer, discoverer of the St lavrenre River 
Born at St Malo, Bnttanv See \ ol IV, ,-,-’.4. 

VII, 124 Portrait, \ ol I\ 44 

Cartwright, Edmund (17], -1823) I ncli'li clc rev man 
who invented a power loom for weaving \ol II, 
iS, VI, 349 

Carver, John (i375?-i62i), first governor of Plvm 
outh Colonv Gave valiant service in helping his 
comrades settle in their new homes but died v itbin 
a few months Previous to coming to \menca nm 
of the Separatists who sought retugc in Holland 
about 1 60S \ ol All 16S 170 

Catherine H (1720-1706), C itherine the Great cm 
press of Russia During her reign the influence of 
Russia was extended far through 1 uropc "'lie was 
also a patron of the arts at home \ ol MI 1,7 

Catherine de Medici (1510-1580) daughter of 
1 oren7o II de Medici, wife of Hcnrv II of I ranee 
Tor manv vears dominated I ranee and subjected it 
to intrigues, religious and political conflicts anil 
frequent bloodshed The instigation of the Mas 
sacrc of St Bartholomew is laiel to her Dunn., 
earlv reign of her husband Hcnrv II Cathcnnr 
did not assert herself, after being niaelc recent in 
1552, she graduallv assumed great power, anel held 
this during the successive reigns of her sons I rancis 
II, Charles 1 \ and Ilenr) 111 \ ol MI, 07 

Cavour, Camillo di (1S10-1S61), a great statesman of 
Italy Sec \ ol VII, 82-8 j 

Caxton, William (i422 5 -i toi) first rnglish printer 
Learned in Cologne the art of printing, set up a 
pnnting press in Bruges, where his first boo! v a= 
printed in 1474 Returned to 1 upland, cstiblishtd 
himself there in 1476 \ ol 1,380, II o 

Cayley, George (1773-1857) English pioneer in av n 
tion He devised the glider, vvorlcd out the idea of 
the biplane, dcsig cd a dirigible balloon and ex 
penmented with other original ulc is in aviation 
\ol II 123 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de (1547-1616) Spam'll 
novelist He wrote manv novels, but Ins “Don 
Quixote” gav e him rank with thegreatestv ritersof 
the world \ ol Mil, 392-joS Porlra I \ o! 

VIII, D 3 

Champlain, Samuel de (1567-1635) Trench explorer 
of the New World, made first white settlement at 
Quebec, 160S, promoter of settlement in Canada 
and its first governor Ills bov hood training in sea 
man'inp on the Ba) of Bi'cav made him a '1 died 
navigator His maps and w ratings are v aluable hi' 
toncal source material See \ ol MI, 12^-1 5, 
I, 153, I\ , 50 ( picture ) 

Champollion, Jean Franpois (1700-183'), French 
scholar who worked out the secret of the I gvptnn 
writing or hicroglv pine' \ ol \ II 6 

Chanute, Octave (1832-1010) civil engineer Born 
in Pans came to the Lulled Stale' when he was six 
vears old His expenment' with gliders underlie 
much of the earlv worl of the Wright b others 
\ol II, 124 125 

Charlemagne, Charles the Great (74°-8 i_,) King o f 
the Tranls (76S-S14) and Emperor of the W e‘t 
(S00-S14) lie conquered the grente' part of 
I uropc and built up a strong well governed state 
Learning of all kinds was enrol raged and unde- 
lus direction churches, bridge' and roads ere 
built Sec \ol MI 53-35 1 \, Parrot 

\ol MI, 53 
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Charles I, Charles Stuart (1600-1640), of England, 
second son of James I Succeeded his father in 
1625 and ruled until his execution Januarx 30, 
1640 His reign marked the culmination of the 
struggle between the “dix me right of Lings ” and 
the rights of the people as represented bx Parlia- 
ment Yol VII, 115-irS, rSa Portrait, A ol V, 
froi hspiccc 

Charles II (1630-1685) king of England from 1660 to 
r6S5 The Cixil liar took place m his xoutli 
Following his father’s execution he was proclaimed 
king of the Scots, defeated bj Cromwell at M orces- 
ter, sought refuge in France \fter Cromwell’s 
death, became king, this being the ex ent known as 
the “Restoration” A ol MI, nS-rio, 174 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (i34o s -r4oo), probabh the first 
great Enghsh poet His “Canterburj Tales” lia\e 
been read and loxed bj exerj generation since his 
time A ol A , 3S4 Portrait, A ol A III, 231 

Cheops, the King of Egvpt, durmg whose reign the 
great pxramid was built This ".as probabh about 
B C 3700 \ ol A II, 7 

Chevalier, French optician who made lenses for the 
“camera obscura” earh in the nineteenth centun 
Yol II, 145 

Child, Lydia Maria (rSoa-rSSo), American author 
She edited the Jirci lie 2IoutliI\, which was the lirst 
children’s monthlj magazine in the United States 
See some of her \ erses in \ ol IX, 1 19-1 20, 147 

Chopm, Frederic (1S00-1S49), Pohsh pianist and 
musical composer A ol A , 25S 

Churchill, Winston (1SQ4- ), British statesman, 

Hero of the Boer AAar Prime Minister of Great 
Britain during AAorld AVar II A’ol ATI, 27S, 2S3 
Picture, A'ol ATI, 277 

Clark, George Rogers (i752-iSrS), American soldier 
and frontiersman, who, in 1777-1779 conquered the 
Northwest Territon between the Ohio Rixer and 
the Great Lakes wresting this immense tract from 
the hands of the British A ol A II, 232-233 

Clark, William (1770-iSjS) American explorer who 
was second in command with Meriwether Lewis on 
the famous “Lewis and Clark” expedition across the 
countrx A ol All, 222-224, I, 156, IA , 116-122 
Portrait, A ol A II, 224 

Clay, Henry (1777-1S52) American statesman and 
orator Born in A lrginia mo\ ed to Kentuckx , 1 70S 
Called “the Great Pacificator, ’ because of his part 
in settling mam disputed questions regarding 
slax erx and the annexation of terntorx Sec his 
portrait, with that of Jackson and AA ebster his con- 
temporaries, A ol All, 22S, read A ol All, 210, 
226 229 230, 240, 2S2 

Clemens, Samuel L (1835-1010) American author 
known bx his pen name “Mark Twain ” His most 
famous books are those xvhicli picture life in the 
AVest and Southwest See A ol A 415-416 (a ;//; 
picture), A II 236, A III, 20-23, “The Facts in the 
Case of the Great Beef Contract ’ 

Cleopatra (B C 69-30) queen of Egx-pt, the last of 
the Ptolemies Became queen at sex enteen, sharing 
throne wath a xounger brother Bx her beautx 
and fascination captixated Julius Caisarand later, 
Marc Anton} , whose political ally she became A ol 
A II, 45 

Cleveland, Grover (1S37-100S), President of the 
United States, 1SS5-1SS0 1S93-1S97 Read the 
account of his life, A ol A II, 257—260 Portraits, 
A'ol All, 259, 203 


Clinton, Henry (i73S?-i795)< Sir, Enghsh general who 
fought m the American Rexolution A’ol ATI, 195 
Clotilda, of Burgundx (475’-545), Christian pnneess, 
■wife of Cloxas, king of the Tranks She influenced 
her husband to become a Christian A'ol A II, 53 
Clovis I (465^-511); founder of the Frankish mon- 
arch} Became king at sixteen, before his death 
had united all the Franks into one nation and had 
extended his kingdom from the Rhine almost to the 
Pyrenees Roman power in Gaul began to gixe 
wax to that of the Tranks after xactorj of Cloxas at 
the Battle of Soissons, 4S6 Gaul became France, 
from the name of its conquerors A ol ATI, 53 
Cody, William F (1846-1917), American scout and 
Indian fighter known as “Buffalo Bill ” A ol All, 
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Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1S34), Enghsh poet 
AA’ith AA’ordsworth he published “Lyrical Ballads” 
in 179s “The Ancient Manner” was one of the 
four contributions of Colendge A’ol A’, 400, IX, 
160, III, 246, I, 20S, 225 

Columbus, Christopher (1436^-1506), explorer, fa- 
mous for his x ox ages to the New AAorld A ol I, 43 
(111th picture), II, 2r, 215, 275, IA’, 1, 2, 10-1S, 
31. 33 ('nth pictures), ATI, 106, 124, 161, 290 
Picture, A ol All, 104 

Confucius (B C 551 ’-478), Chinese philosopher 
Because of the wasdom of his teaching and the 
puntx of his life he is greatlx rexered in China and 
regarded as their greatest teacher His precepts 
form a sxstem of ethics known as Confucianism 
xx ideix practiced A ol 1, 357-350, A 11,302,321,322 

Conkling, Hilda (ioio- ), Amencan xouthful 
author of poems “The Old Bridge,” “Tree-Toad,” 

A ol A, 154 155 , , 

Constable, John (1776-1S37) an English landscape 
painter Sex eral of his paintings “The Ilax AAain, ’ 
“The Cornfield,” and ‘ The A allex Tarm,” picture 
scenes near Ins earlx home A ol A , 300 

Constantine I, the Great (272-337) first of Roman 
emperors to be conxertcd to Christianitx , estab- 
lished this as olucial religion of the Empire His 
efforts at reform, including the more humane treat- 
ment of prisoners and slaxes, show the influence of 
Chnstianitx Made the power of the emperor more 
absolute A ol All 47, A, 277, II, 221 

Coohdge, Calvin (1S79-1933), American statesman 
and writer A’ice-president of the United States, 
1920-1923, President, 1923-1928 
Portrait, A ol A n, 206 

Cooper, James Fenunore (1789—1851)7 the first no\ el- 
1st in America to make use of Amencan subject- 
malcnal A ol A, 404-405, All, 227 Read A 
Narrow Escape ’ from Ins “The Last of the Mo- 
hicans,” A ol A III, 275-2S0 Portrait, A ol A'lII, 277 

Copernicus, Nicholas (i473 -I 543)> gr ea h Pohsh as- 
tronomer, famous for working out the theorj that 
the sun is the center of the umx erse about which 
the earth and other planets rexolxe A'ol I, 6, 60, 
265, AH, 74 Pictures, A ol I, 60, 263 

Copley, John Singleton (T737-1S15), born in Boston 
portrait painter in the United States before the 
Rexolution Spent the latter part of his life in 
England A’ol A r , 304 

Corn walks, Charles (173S-1S05), Bntish statesman 
and general, whose surrender to AAasmngton at 
Yorktown brought the American Rexolution to a 
dramatic close Gox ernor-general of India twice 
A ol A II, 104, 105 
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Corot, Jean Baptiste Camille (1796-1875), Trench 
landscape painter Corot was influenced bv the 
Barbizon school and painted the Trench v oods and 
fields v ith charm and harmonv Is said to have 
painted often from mcraon \ ol \, 300 („;/// 
painting, 271) 

Cortez (or Cortes), Hernando (1485-1547), Spanish 
conqueror of Mexico Added vast domain to Span 
ish realm \ol IV, 39-41 (a;//; pictures), \ II, 
107, 11,346 Portrait, \ ol I\ , 30 
Coster, Lourens (i37o , -i44o 5 ), Larh Dutcn pnntcr 
who used movable tvpe in printing his books 
Books from his press which have been preserved 
show that he probablj did part of each page In 
block printing and part bj the mo\abic tape 
Vol II, q 

Cowper, William (1731-1800), English poet His 
poems show his lo\e of nature and of the people he 
saw about him See his ‘The Dncrting Historv of 
John Gilpin,” \ ol Mil, 213-217 
Crane, Walter (1845-1915), English artist and lllus 
trator He did his first book illustrations when he 
was sev enteen j ears old and soon after began to c\ 
penment with color and design in mal ing children’s 
picture hooks He will ah a\s be remembered as a 
leader in producing beautiful imaginative lllustra 
tions Make a studj of his pictures in three \ olumcs 
as follows \ ol V, 56-75, \ III, 198, 109, I\, 10, 
11. 44, 45, hi, 63, 64, 65, 67, 6S, 69, 192, 103 
Crassus, Lucius Licimus (B C 115 5 53 ), a Roman 
financier of great wealth Tormcd, with Caiear and 
Pompcv, B C 60, the Tirst Triumvirate Consul 
with Pompcv, B C 70, and later in B C 55 bile 
governor of Sjria, invaded Partlna, his armv dc 
strojed, and Crassus himself put to death ol 
VII, 44 

Cnstofon, Bartolomeo, lived in the earlv eighteenth 
centurj, Italian inventor of the piano \ol II, 12, 
V, 254 

Crockett, David (i7S6-iS 0 6), American famous 
among the frontiersmen in the earlv davs He 
serv ed as a member of the House of Kcprcscntativ es 
for six tears, was 1 died while helping to defend the 
Alamo in Texas ^ ol \ II, 240 
Croesus (lived B C 560), king of Lvdia At close of 
Ins reign had immense domain — from north and 
west coasts of Asia Minor to the Ilalvs on the east, 
and the Taurus on the south His fabulous vvealtli 
gave rise to the phrase, ‘ as rich as Croesus ” bee 
ston of Croesus and Cvrus, \ol \ II 17 
Crompton, Samuel (1753-1S27), English inventor of 
the mule jennv for making thread \ ol II iS 
Cromwell, Oliver (1599-1658), Lnglish general and 
statesman \ zealous Puritan and reformer who 
opposed King Charles I and the Rovahsfs Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth, i0 3 ,-i65S 
\ ol \ II, 115-119 (uf/i pictures ) Portrait, \ ol 
MI, 116 

Crookes, William (1S32-191Q) Sir, English scientist 
whose investigations led to the discovert of \-ravs 
\ ol II 147, 160, \, 316 Portrait, \ ol II, 146 
Curie, Mane Sklodowska (1867-10^4) Madame 
Curie was born in Warsaw Poland She studied 
phvsics under her father who was a profe-sor there 
Later she vrent to Pans to continue her studv 
Here she met Pierre Cunc Thcv wen marned and 
together earned on the research which enabled them 
to discover radium The Nobel Prize for phvsics 
was divided between them and Ilenn Bccquerel in 
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30 03 \fter her husband s death Madare Cine 
succeeded to Ins po-uion as pro f e- or at the l "t 
versitv of Pan^ In 101 1 she v as a\ arded tie 
Nobel pnze for chcmistrv \ ol II 1(0 P r'r^ t 
\ ol Il,l6i 

Cune, Pierre (1S50-1000) 1 rench scunti-t v lo nidi 
his wife (Mane “-klodov si a) di-covtrid -adum 
He became profe— or of phv -ic- at the l niv t r it v o 
Pans in 1904 \ ol II 1O0 Portrait \ ol II no 

Curtiss, Glenn Hammond (1x78-10,0) \ leri-n 

aviator and inventor of the livdroplare and the llv 
ing boat Builder of the Navv Curt!' machine 
v Inch was the first to llv aero-- the \tlantie \ ol 

n, 131, 13s 

Custer, George A (1S50-1S76), \mencan soldier 
well known as a leader in the Indian wars \ ol l\ 
123-125 ( ith picture) 

Cuvier, Georges (1760-1S, ), famous I reneh 'cicn 
list See \ ol I, 270 Picture \ ol I .67 
Cyrus the Great (about B C 5-0), founder of the 
Persian Empire ‘-ee \ ol MI, 15 17 18 

D 

Daguerre, Louis Jacques (17S0-1S51) I reneh cine 
painter v ho perfected a process of permanent 
photographv Photographs tal cn bv his process 
were named after him ‘ daguerreotvpes ” Sec \ ol 
II, 144 145 

Dalton, John (1766-1S44) English scientist His 
laws developing the atomic thcorv have made lull 
famous \ ol I, 260 II, ,S Picture \ ol II 
Daly, Thomas Augustine (1 ‘xyi— ), \mcriran 
author Da I ectla Bov,” \ ol Mil ,7 
Dana, Richard Henry (1S15-1SS ), \mi ncan •’iithor 
V hen he 1 as about lumtv viars old he went to 
sea for tv o v cars On this trip lit collet ti d the nrn 
tenal for lus fa'cinatin- bool ‘ Tv o Mars He fore 
the Mast ” I ater in his hie he practice 1 law anc 
took part in political affair- Read 1 I!c->vv 
Weather’ from Tvo \cars Before the Mast, 
\ol Ill, 2S5-200 

Dante Ahghien f 1 .65-1 721) Italian poet He liven 
in I lorcncc for the greater part of lus htc and tool 
part in the political affairs ol hi- citv His long 
poem, ‘Divina Commcdia ’ cave him a ppcc 
among the few greatest poets of the wo-Id \ ol 
MI 74 

Dare, Virginia (1 5S7— 7 ) first child born of Enc 

hsh parents in \menca \ ol MI 1 e>_, 

Danus the Great (B C 5 J S , -486 5 ), Per-ian ling \ 
statesmanand orgamzerof thcv ast rt aim conquered 
bv him 111' inscriptions furnish source of mfo-ria 
tion about Ins reign Considered one 01 the create t 
rulers of the I ast \ ol All 0 I\ ,07-,cS 
Danus the Third (killed BC Jelv ,,o) Per-ia lin- 
\ great warnor v I10 rcsi-ted the advanre 01 \lex 
ander at the Battle- of ls-us anil \rbelaMI ,* ,0 
Darwin, Charles (1X00-18X.) 1 nch h scienti t Hi 
made great and original contribution- to the l/odv 
of scientific 1 nov ledge \ ol II 377-^7' x,- 5 

Piet 're \ ol II ,77 

David, ruler of the Hebrew tnhe-01 Judah and L - ! 
from about 1010 to B C 070 I’lcau-eoihl •’hihtv 
a- a v arnor and a stati-m in he v as abh to 1 mb 
h-h a siron^ united kin-dom \ ol \ II is I\ 
2oS-,o. \,2,7 S 1 ties \ ol \ 

Dams, Jefferson (iSoS-iS^o) Pre meat of the Cow 
federate State- of \nenca Served m the Mc-riem 
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Davis, Jefferson — Continued in Holland” from “Hans Brmker, or The Silver 

War, 1846-47, represented Mississippi, both as Skates,” Vol VIII, 324-332 
congressman and as senator, secretary of war, Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge (1832-1898), English 
i 8S3-S7 Inaugurated president of the Confeder- author who, under the pen name “Lewis Carroll,” 

acy, under its “permanent constitution,” at Rich- became famous for the delightful “Alice” books 

mond, February 22, 1862 Imprisoned at Tort “Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” and “Through 

Monroe, 1S65-67, his amnesty proclaimed, Decern- the Looking Glass” were written originally for a 

ber 25, 1S68 Developed system of go\ ernment be- child friend of the author In prn ate life Charles 

tween master and his sla\ es Wrote “Rise and Fall Dodgson was a mathematician “The Whiting and 

of the Confederate Government ” Vol VII, 244, 26S the Snail,” Vol VIII, 38 
Davy, Humphry (177S-1829), Sir, English scientist Donatello (1386-1466), Italian sculptor, one of the 
He studied electricity and constructed the first arc great masters in art m the early Renaissance 
light Vol II, 3S, 71, 196, VIII, 67-69 Vol V, 337 - 340 , 342 faith pictures) 

Daye, Stephen (1594^-1668), English printer He Douglas, Stephen A (1813-1861), political leader 

brought the first printing press to America from from Illinois, prominent in the Democratic party, 

England This press was set up in Cambridge, remembered as the opponent of Lincoln in the 

Massachusetts, in 163S Picture, Vol II, 10 “Lmcoln-Doughs” debates Vol VII, 247, 249 

Defoe, Daniel (1659? or r66r?-i73i), English writer Draco, or Dracon (B C 7th centurj), Athenian legis- 
Famous for his “Life and Adventures of Robinson lator Vol VII, 21 

Crusoe” See Vol V, 393, VIII, 389-391 (with Drake, E L , drilled the first oil well in Pennsylvania 
pictures) in 1859 Vol II, 187 

Degas, Hilaire Germain Edgard (1834-1017), Trench Drake, Francis (i 545 ?"i 595 ), Sir, English explorer 
painter Vol V, 302 during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the first Eng- 

De Grasse, Francois Joseph Paul (1723-1788), Count, lishman to sail round the world Vice-admiral in 

Trench admiral, whose fleet helped Washington at the British fleet at the time of its engagement wath 

Yorktown Vol VII, 19s the Spanish Armada Vol IV, 46-47, VII, 114, 

De Kalb, Johann (1721-1780), Baron German 164, II, 273 Portraits, Vol IV, 46, VII, 129 
soldier who helped drill the Continental arm}' carl} Dunlop, John Boyd (1840-1921), Scotch veterinary 
in the Revolutionary War Vol VII 192 surgeon who patented the pneumatic tire in 1S8S 

De Laval, Gustaf (1845-1913), Swedish inventor of a Vol II, 21S 

successful steam turbine He also inv ented a con- Durer, Albrecht (1471-1528), famous German 
tinuous centrifugal cream separator which has been painter, woodcarver, and engraver of Nuremberg 
used all over the world Vol 11,52,53 Vol V, 204-295 (with picture), II, 222 

Della Robbia, Andrea (1435-1525) nephew and pupil Dvorak, Anton (1841-1904), Slavic musical composer 
of Luca Della Robbia, specialized in enameled From 1892 to 1S95 lie was head of the National 

reliefs, notablv the “Bambini” on the Foundling Conservatory of Music in New York 

Hospital in Florence See Vol V, 341-342 faith 
picture) 

Della Robbia, Luca (t3SS? or i398 ? -X4S2), Florentine, E 

one of the most famous sculptors of the fifteenth 

centurv See \ ol V, 230, 242, 243, and 339 for Eastman, George (1854-1932), American inventor of 
his “Singing Gallerv,” faith pictures) the kodak and the practical “roll-film ” See Vol 

Democritus (B C 46o ? -362?), earlv Greek scientist II, 171-172 Portrait, Vol II, r?! 

who worked out a logical explanation of the uni- Ebert, Friedrich (1871-1925), first President of the 
verse Vol I 56,260-261 Picture, \ ol I 259 German Republic (1919-25) Vol VII, 93 

Descartes, Rene (1506-1650), French scientist He Edison, Thomas Alva (1847-1931), great American 
showed the importance of basing ever} theor) on inventor Some of his most famous inventions are 

fact Vol I, 267 faith pul ure) the stock ticker, multiplex telegraphy, the mcan- 

De Vick (14th centurv ) of 11 urttemberg who built a descent lamp, the carbon telephone transmitter, the 

clock for Charles V of Trance in This clock phonograph, and the motion picture camera See 

was still running in 1750 \oI 11,7 Vol II, 151, 162-163, 169-171, VIII, 85-90 Por- 

Dewey, George (1837-1917), Admiral, American traits, Vol II, 17°, 393, VIII, 88 

naval officer who won a victory at Manila during Einstein, Albert (1879- ), German physicist He 

the Spanish V ar Vol VII, 260-261, 264-265 is best known for his theory of relativity announced in 

Dickens, Charles (1812-1870), one of the greatest of 1905 Left Germany m 1933 because of Nazi perse- 

Enghsh novelists He is especial 1 \ famous for his cution of Jews Accepted chair in mathematics at 

creation of fascinating and interesting characters Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, N J 

Vol V, 377-378, 396 See also “Christmas Dinner Vol II, 399'4°° Portrait, Vol 11 , 399 
at Bob Cratchit’s” from “A Christmas Carol” Eisenhower, Dwight D (1S90- ), American general 

Vol VUI, 282-285 Portrait, Vol V, 401 ’ in World War II Commanded Allied armies m North 

Dickinson, Emily (1830-1S86), American poet She African, Sicilian and Italian campaigns of 1943 In 

was remarkable for her very original poetry Vol January, 1944, went to London to command Allied 

V, 414-415 invasion of western Europe Vol VII, 282, 283 

Diocletian (B C 245-313), emperor of Rome from 2S4 Elizabeth, Queen (1533-1603), daughter of Henry 
to 305 Vol VII, 48 VIII and Anne Boleyn Her reign (1558-1603) 

Dodge, Mary Mapes (1838-1905), American author was characterized for England by conquest over 

of several well-known books for bojs and girls She foes abroad, exploration, and the establishment of 

founded the St Nicholas Magazine in 1S73 and was peace and patronage of the arts within her realm 

for many years its editor Read “A Skating Race Vol VII, 1x3, xr4, 143, n , r2 > lS 3 . IV, 46, V, 387 
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Elzevir, Louis (i54o?-i6i7), early Dutch printer in 
Leyden lie was the first of a farnilx of printers 
The Elzevir editions were famous for their design 
and for the neatness of the printing \ol II, o 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-1SS2), American writer 
of essays and poetry lor the greater part of his 
life he lived quietly in Concord, Massachusetts 
His wise, original, and deeply thoughtful writings 
have influenced people even where \ ol \, 40(1, 
408, VII, 173, 247 Portrait, \ ol V, 407 
Endicott, John ( i 588?- i 665), Goxernor of the Massa 
chusetts Bay Colony in 1629-1630 \ ol \ II, 170 

Encson, Leif, Viking explorer who landed on the 
shores of America about the xear 1000 Sec \ ol 
IV, 24-26 

Ericsson, John (1803-1889), Swedish engineer and 
imentor of the screw propeller lie came to the 
United States in 1839 Vol IV, 301 302, 343 
Euclid (B C about 300), great Greek mathematician 
whose propositions in plane and solid geomcln are 
the foundation of the teaching of to day \ ol I, 
261-262 Picture, Vol I, 259 
Euripides (B C 480-406), cne of the three great 
Athcm in tragic poets, whose work was so successful 
that lus plays held the stage for 600 x cars His 
plays show power of mxention strong characteriza- 
tion, and dignity , but lack the religious tone of 
/Eschylus and the sympatln and nobility of 
Sophocles Vol VII, 32 

Eusebius (Pamphili) (26o , -34o?) 1 of C esarca, re 
membered for lus chronicles of the carlx Christian 
church Vol VII, 47 

Evans, Mary Ann (1S19-1SS0), famous English 
noxelist who is known as “George Eliot ” She is 
often called a noxelist of purpose because she tried 
to sec deeph into the minds and hearts of her 
characters Vol V, 399-400 Sec also “Brother 
and Sister” from “The Mill on the I loss ” \ ol 
VIII, 256-260 

Ewald, Carl (1S56-1908), Danish author rorscxcral 
years he was a forester Read lus nature stories 
“The Queen Bee” and “When Mx I adx Spring 
Comes,” Vol I\, 114-115, 115-117 

F 

Fabius, Quintus Maximus (hxed about B C 210), 
Roman dictator at the tunc of the xxar xxith Carth- 
age, remembered for lus slratcgx in battles with 
Hannibal Vol VII, 41, 43 
Fabncius, Hieronymus (15^7-1619), Italian surgeon 
See Ins connection with pholographx, Vol II 14, 

Fabncius, Johann (15S7-1615) German astronomer 
x\ I10 discox creel solar spots Vol I 15 
Fabre, Jean-Henn (182,-1015) French scientist xxho 
dexoted Ins life to studxing insects He hxed in re 
tirement, and taking no account of books based all 
lus xx ork on what he lumself obserxed \ ol \ ,05 
Fahrenheit, Gabnel Daniel (1686-17,6) Germ in 
scientist who manufactured meteorological m-tru 
ments He introduced the thcrmometric sc-de 
which is called b\ his name \ ol I 8, 

Faradav, Michael (1701-1S67) English scientist 
famous for lus in\ estigations in the field of elec 
tncitx Ills discox erx of the laxx of the d\ namo xxas 
particularlx important See Vol XIII 66-71 
Xol II, 58-30 66 68 57S Picture \ ol II ,77 j 
Port rail, X ol X III 60 , 


Ferguson, James (1710-1770) ‘■wotti-h a-trouTe- 
\ ol I, 62, 64 

Field, Eugene (1850-1895) Xmerican poet Hi w 1- 
born in St Loui-, ind hxed for mo t of hi- lift in tl 1 
Middle XXest Hi- potms for children md ibmit 
children haxc been particularlx pnpul ir Se hi 
poems, X ol X , i.,6-i 57, 1 \ . 

Field, Rachel (1893-1042), Xmeruin lulhor 8hc 
xxas awarded the John Newberx Medal for llittx 
Her 1 irst Hundred Xear- which was judged 1 } t 
best bonk written for children in 19 ei Manx of 
her book- are illustrated 1>\ her own sliuhe- 
Scc selections from llittx , Her 1 ir-t Hundred 
X ears,” X ol X , 1 7S-1 85 

Fiesole, Giovanni da, Fra Angelico (1 ,87-1 3 5 ) great 
Itilian artist, born in lu-cinx Itilx When lie 
was about twenlx one xears old lu entered the 
Dominican monasterx at I le-ole ind toed the name 
of Giox anm 1 hereafter he was 1 now n a- Giox mm 
da Tiesole (John of I icsole) He w 1- e die el 1 ri 
(Brother) Xngehco bee lU-e of Ins beautiful eharae 
ter It is -aid that no one e\er -aw him angrx lie 
punted onlx secret! subjects 8 tt Xol X .70- e 0 
( patnUin ,, facing 270), X, 2,5 (pa 1 In " r) 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield (1879- ) Xmtriein 

author, xxho xxnlcs under her 111 uele n name 
Dorolhx Canfield She w is horn in Kan is x lulc 
her father, a nitixe of X ermont xxas a profc— or of 
the Umxcrsitx there During the XXorld XXar -he 
did xaluablc relief xxork in I ranee Her nnm 
nox els, short stones book- on educ ltion ami trail- 
lotion- liaxe made her extremelx well Innun Read 
‘ I he Bedquilt” from Hillsboro People ' Xol 
X III, 10-14 

Flammimus, Cams (Died B t 217) Roman cnn-til 
and generd defeated 1>\ II innibal at I al t 1 ra-i 
menc X'ol XII, 41 

Flint, Timothy (17S0-1810) Amenean minister and 
writer He xx is born 111 Mas-achu-ett- and \ enl 
XXest soon after 1800 His tool de crilung tic 
frontier life a- he ob-erxed it is one of the most in 
lercsting iccounts of tin- period Xol XII ,4 

Foch, Ferdinand (1851-10 o) I renth mar-hal in tie 
XXorld XX ar On iceount of lus abthlx a- a le ider 
and a strategist rtceixed in Xpril 1018 the duel 
command of all the \lhed Xrnues in I ranee 
X l-itcd the United btates in 1010 Xol XII 27 

2/o IV 1,7,15b IS x 

Ford, Henry ( 1 S 6 ^ — ) pioneer automobile manu 

facturcr xxho b\ ma=s production created the tir t 
loxx priced automobile bee Xol II 17.-17., ( ,1 

pn hirer iOj Portrait Xol II 175 

Fra Angelico, -ee 1 icsole 

Francis Ferdinand (iS6,-ioi h ) Xu-trian Xrchdulc 
xxhosc assa— illation xxas the occa-ion ot the staitn- 
of the XX oriel XX ar Xol XII 1 -n 71 

Francis of Assisi, Saint (1 182-12-0) «on of an It-lun 
cloth merchant xxho turned from I 1- ox lue a- - 
leader of the xoun. men of the tox 11 ot \sq 1 -y <1 
gaxe lum-elf to a Inc of -erx ire for Ge d and -on 
In a time \ hen the di-tinction betx een the el <■< 
of «ocict\ \ a- extreme he bruEed the j.-p b\ 1 1 
-erxice to the poor and -ic! X- other- fieri cd to 
join lum he founded the oreler of the I r’nn rone 
which bound its member- to xolunt-rx poxe- x nn 
brotherhood Hi- loxc of nature x a- ('expired b\ 
hi- rcluiou- ferx or into a -en-e o lellox -hip I’ll -ll 
creature- x Inch became tie theme o' h - >>x 1 
poem- and of paintin.- of bin X rxx ic e' ex 
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Francis of Assisi, Saint — Continued 

traordinary gifts, he wrote a rule of life, and other 
books on spiritual matters which are among the 
classics of religious literature A ol \ , 265 

Francis Joseph I (1S30-1916), King of Hungary and 
Emperor of Austria Last ruler of the Austro-Hun- 
garian federation A ol A II, 91 

Franklin, Benjamin (1706-1790), American famous 
for his contributions as a scientist, and for his work 
in France as minister from the United States during 
the Reiolutionary period His books, particularly 
“Poor Richard’s Almanack” and his “Autobiogra- 
phy,” lia\e also gi\en him a place as a man of 
letters Vol II, 0, 12, 37 - 3 s , 6 3 . 119, Vol MI, 
1S3, iqS, A ol X, 314, 315 Fori rat Is, Vol II, 

frontispiece, 33, MI, 199 

Frederick HI (died 1403), German king and Emperor 
of the Hoh Roman Empire, 1440-1403 \ ol 

MI, SS 

Frederick the Great, Frederick II (1712-17S6) He 
laid the foundation for the modern Prussia as lead- 
ing state of the German empire A ol II, 6, \ ol 
I II, S9-Q0 Portrait, A ol A II, S9 

Frederick William, the Great Elector (1620-16SS), 
Hohenzollern prince \ ol 1 II, S9 

Fremont, John C (1S13-1SQ0), American soldier, 
political leader and explorer of routes nest from the 
Mississippi to the mouth of the Columbia Because 
he suneied the route carefulh and ga\e \aluable 
information about the western countn, he was 
called the “Pathfinder ” A ol IV, So,Aol MI, 237 

Fyleman, Rose (1877- ), English writer She 

studied music and became a professional singer and 
teacher of music In 191S her first book, ‘Tames 
and Chimnevs,” was published Since then she has 
written many other books for children Read 
“Fairies,” “I Stood Against the Window,” “The 
Robin,” Ml V, 142, 152, 154 

G 

Gainsborough, Thomas (1727-17SS), one of the first 
great English painters Vol V, 206, 207 (aith 
picture) 

Galileo Galilei (1564-1642), carh Italian astronomer 
Made mam discoienes which were of great im- 
portance to science A ol I, 37-3S, 56, 62, 70, m, 
262, II, 6, 13S, 139 Pictures A ol I, facing 1, 60, 
239 , II, 7 

Galton, Francis (1S22-1QI1), Sir, English scientist and 
explorer AA rote seieral \olumes about his dis- 
coienes regarding the characteristics of the human 
race A ol 11,377 ( ith picture) 

Gama, A’asco da (i469 :> -i524), Portuguese navigator, 
who discoiered the sea route from the Mediter- 
ranean to India A ol IA , 36, ATI, 106-107 
Portrait, A ol IA', 36 

Gandhi, Mahatma (iS6o- ), Hindu nationalist 
leader of India See Vol I, 373 ~ 374 , 11,566, All, 
128 Picture, A'ol I, 373 

Ganbaldi, Guiseppe (1S07-1SS2), Italian patriot 
Banished to South America for re\ olutionan ac- 
tivity, he gained there the militari experience 
which he used m his leadership of the “One Thou- 
sand” to Sicily A’ol A II, S3-S3 Portrait, A ol 
A II, 84 

Garland, Hamlin (1S60-1940), American writer, best 
known for his books about the pioneers who sought 
to make homes on the praines of the Middle AVest 


He was born in Wisconsin and li\ ed m Minnesota 
Iona, and Dakota before he went to Boston and be- 
gan noting A ol IX, 363 Read “The Coming of 
the Circus," A ol VIII, 2-6 
Gaskell, Elizabeth Stevenson (1810-1865), English 
author Her book, “Cranford," remains one of the 
most fascinating stories of Enghsh life e\er written 
A ol A, 399 Read “Consternation in Cranford.” 
Vol A III, 303-310 

Gates, Horabo (172S-1S06), American general in the 
Reiolutionary AAar A 7 ol ATI, 191, 104 
George HI (173S-1S20), King of England at the bme 
of the American Reiolution A ol A II, 1S2-1S3 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo (137SM435), Italian sculptor, best 
known for his beautiful bronze doors for the Bap- 
tisteri m Florence A ol V, 333, 336-337 (aith 
picture) 

Gibbs, Josiah Willard (1S39-1003), American noted 
for his uork in the field of mathemabcal physics 
A ol II 40, 377, ( uith picture) 

Giffard, Henn (1S25-1SS2), Trench engineer who m 
1S51 built a lightweight steam engine which he sus- 
pended to a balloon This earned him successfully 
through the air at a rate of six miles an hour 
A ol II, 120 

Gilder, Richard Watson (1844-1009), Amencan poet 
and editor Trom the bme he was a young boy he 
contributed \erse and essays to the newspapers 
As the editor of the Century Magazine he was \ery 
influential in literary circles See one of his poems, 
A ol VIII, 32 

Giotto, Bondone (i267 :> -i337), Italian painter, sculp- 
tor, and architect Tor his story see A’ol A , 277-279 
(pamtii g, 27S) 

Gladstone, William (rSoo-rSoS), Enghsh statesman 
dunng the reign of Queen A ictona In our books 1 ou 
will find out about him in connection with the Insh 
Home Rule Bill A ol All, 122 
Godfrey de Bouillon (io6i?-noo), leader of a German 
group in the Tirst Crusade to the Holy r Land In 
1099 he was elected the first ruler of Jerusalem 
A ol All, 60 Picture A ol Ml, froi iispiccc 
Goethals, George Washington (iSyS-rozS), Colonel, 
American engineer in charge of the construcbon of 
the Panama Canal In 1014 he was appointed the 
first cn ll go\ ernor of the Canal Zone A ol IA', 326 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von (1740-1S32), the great 
poet of Gcrraam He was born at Frankfurt-on- 
Main Before he was sixteen a ears old he was writ- 
ing poetn , as he continued to do all his life One of 
his greatest works is the drama ‘Faust” -As 
dramatic poet and interpreter of life he ranks with 
the Enghsh Shakespeare as one of the leading 
geniuses of all time Portrait, A ol A III 3*3 
Gogh, Vincent Van (1S53-1S90), Dutch painter He 
studied to be a minister, and as a missionars lned 
m a communit! of miners for a time His first in- 
teresting painbng showed a group of simple peas- 
ants who h\ed near his father’s home in Holland 
See A ol V, 3°3 ( painting , facing 303) 

Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-1774) Enghsh author of 
no\els plais, and poems A ol A III, 55-50, Se- 
lection from “The A icar of AA akefield, A ol A III, 
'’17-223 Portraits, A ol ATII, 55, V, 401 
Goodwin, Hannibal, mx entor of the celluloid film in 

iSSs A ol II, 131 . , 

Goodyear, Charles (1S00-1S60), Amencan im entor 
w ho disco\ ered the process for i ulcamzing rubber 
A’ol II, 2S, 216 
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Gordon, John Brown (1832-1904), a prominent Con 
federate general in the Civil War Quoted, \ ol 
VII, 251 

Gorgas, William Crawford (1834-1920), American 
surgeon who served as the chief sanitarj ofneer in 
Panama during the building of the canal So effec- 
tive were his methods that he succeeded in eliminat- 
ing yellow fev er in the Canal Zone and also in bring 
ing malaria under control \ ol I\ , 326, 3°9> 
Vol VIII, 94-97 Portrait, \ ol \ III, 93 

Goya y Lucienties, de Francisco (1746-1828), Spanish 
artist As a court painter he painted mam mem 
hers of the roval family He refused to flatter 
people but alwavs painted them as the) appeared 
to him All his painting was brilliant, lifclil e and 
strong For that reason he influenced man) of the 
modern artists See \ ol V, 290 ( painting facing 
290) 

Grady, Henry W (1851-1SS9), a journalist and orator 
who lned in Georgia He was prominent in the 
South during the difhcult period of reconstruction 
Ills speech, “The New South ” explains the difhcult 
problems which faced the Southerners after the Cm! 
War and shows how manj of these had been 
solved Vol VII, 256 

Gramme, Zenobe Theophile (1826-1901), Belgian 
scientist, who produced the direct current dvnamo 
in 1870, and for whom the unit of weight, the 
“gram,” is named \ ol II, 70 

Grant, Ulysses S (1S22-1SS5), eighteenth President 
of the United States, 1869-1877 Born in Ohio, 
struggled in carl) life with povertv In the Cm! 
War became general in command of all the Union 
forces Vol VII, 252-233 Portrait \ ol MI, 2o 0 

Greenaway, Kate (1846-1001), English artist and 
writer She is particularl) remembered for the fas 
cinating children’s boohs which she wrote and dies 
trated Vol V, 363-365 

Greene, Nathaniel (1742-17S6), an able American 
general in the Rev olutionar) \\ ar, prominent in the 
campaign in the South \ ol VII, 104 

Gregory, Pope (3407-604), surnamed the Great, the 
first of sixteen popes of that name The last of the 
great Latin Fathers Held the civil ofnee of prefect 
about 573, but gav e this up not long after to take up 
the religious life rounded a number of monasteries 
Bede relates the incident to the English slave bovs 
in Rome -\ngles, of whom Pope Gregorv said, 

‘ The) have the faces of angels ” \ol V, 243 

Grenfell, Wilfred Thomason (1S65-1940), Sir, British 
medical missionary Educated at Oxford, where he 
received the degree of M D Has done a great worl 
in Labrador and northern Newfoundland as a 
phvsician and a humanitarian See \ ol IV, 106- 
201, Portrait, Vol I\ , 197 

Grenville, George (1712-1770), lord English states 
man prime minister under George III \ ol \ II, 1S2 

Grenville, Richard (i34i 5 -i 591), Sir, Englishman, who j 
led expeditions to Virginia in 15S5 and 15S6 \ ol , 

\ II, 164 

Grimm, Jakob (1785-1S63), Wilhelm (17S6-1S50) 
the German brothers who collected and published 
the famous fairv stones called bv their name Tlicv 
were both teachers in Berlin and members of the 
German Acadcmv of Science Selections from 
“Grimm’s lair) Tales,” Vol \, 10-39 Portraits, 

\ ol \ , 10 

Grotefend, Georg Fnednch (1775-1S53), German 
scholar, student of cuneiform wnting \ ol \II, 10 


Guiterman, Arthur (1S71- io,.,', \ncricaa ns- 
born in \ lenna 01 \mtncan parents 1 he fa" h 
returned to New \ orl whin he v as t"o oh! 

He graduated from tne Colic, ( 01 ti e Citv o Ni 
orl and has been an editor and a ti-whc Lead 
“Wind in the Hair and Ran m ,ht 1 act O 11 
vira,” “ 1 he Pioneer ’ \ ol \ 1 1 1 , \ 157 

Guhck, Luther H (iV>5-ioi c ) \rntncan !o it’ 
his v ife founded the orgam-ation o, tamp Ii 1 
Girls and w rote bool s on phv siolo, v , hvnent -Mid 
phvsical cdut llion \ ol \l -ij 

Gustavus I EnKsson (1406-1x60) ling 01 8 rde 
known as “Gustavus \ a«a ’ v ho rulid Mumn 
v it Ii a rod of iron during the tlnrtv seven vi ir- <it 
his Ion, reign follow in, the sep imtion ol the 1 in, 
dom under his leadership from llenmrl \ ol 
VII, 152 Portra I \ ol \ II, 15; 

Gustavus II Adolphus (1504-16, ) v ho e mlit irv 
v ictories established Sv eden as a reco,nt-cd "nd n 
dependent state of I uropc \ ol \ II, 15 -1- /’i 

trait \ ol \ II, 153 

Gutenberg, Johannes (1 J o7 , '-i468) earlv German 
printer who is ustialh considered the in cnlor of 
printing He was an engraver and made his mital 
letters in beautiful shapes hie those used in lmnd 
writing \ ol II, o („!// pi tun) 

H 

Hale, Nathan (1735-1776), \mcrican patriot \ol 
\ II, 1S0 

Halley, Edmund (1656-1742), Lncli-h astronomer 
friend of Newton, and the fir t to mat c a prediction 
of a comet s return \ol 1,46,6. J’or'r i,\o! I 
61 

Hamilcar Barca (B C 27o’-2 o’), a 'latc-man an 1 
general of Carthage \ ol \ II 41 

Hamilton, Alexander (1757-180,), American 'tales 
man Born in the W c«t Indies j ducated at Kin, 
College (noi Columbia Inivcrem) in Nci % or 
Citv Bv his great abihtv patriotism and fore 
sight he helped to establish the government o f the 
United States 1 lie leader of the I edi rohst par v 
Sec \ ol \ II, 107, 215- 210 

Hammurabi (about I! C rooo) King of Babv Ion b" 
lieved to be \mraphcl Wrote the 1 Code o r Ham 
murabi” or “Judgments of Righteousness ’ \ ol 

MI, 10 

Handel, Georg Friedrich (1685-17-0) musician an 1 
composer a German, whose work was done c! le s 
in I n.land \ ol \ 255 Por'r, ' \ ol \ z’^ 

I Hannibal (B C 247-1S,) Carth". inian general ae 
claimed bv both ancients and moderns a, a gre at 
mihtarv genius Tailed in the grea, pa-po e of 1 is 
life — to defeat the Rom-'ns Tic efo-e o f Ac 
Roman armies and their commanders to o c-con 
this great general form one of tl c 'i„nitic-»it a-mals 
in Roman historv \ o! \II, , -, 0 Ptrra , 
slat tc, \ ol Nil, lacing ,1 

Hanno (B C about 500) ancient C'wA-’gina-! ex- 
plorer of the west coast ol \fnca \ ol MI, 1, -1,, 
1\ , 27, 30 51 

Hargreaves, James (’ -177S) Lagltsn ca c- 

who in 1764 invented the > 1 nar. j""n\ av-a 1 
after his daughter Jennv) bv vlich ci.it ,"rc' , ds 
v ere 'pun at once Tl e OlIic- cave-s fca-cd 
the new machine would talc 0 1 a a ro-" ,an 
and thev brol e into Hargrf e douscards"’ e 1 
the jennv \ ol II, 17, 2’ 
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Haroun-al-Raschid (;66 5 -Soq), famous caliph of Bag- 
dad Dunng his rule the Arabian empire was par- 
ticularly flourishing He was a scholar and a poet 
and encouraged enters and musicians Because he 
was made the hero of mam stories in the “Arabian 
Nights, ’ his fame spread throughout regions far 
from Arabia \ ol \ II, 50 
Harrison, Benjamin (1S53-1001), the twenty -third 
President ot the United States Grandson of II il- 
ham Henr\ Harrison the ninth President Dunng 
his presidency important negotiations were earned 
on between the United States and sexeral other 
countries Vol YII, 25S Portrait, Yol I'll, 203 
Harte, Francis Bret (1S36-1002), American writer of 
stories and poems His stones desenbing the hfe in 
Calitornia dunng the gold-rush dajs are particu- 
larly w ell-hnown. Yol I II, 242 
Harvey, William (157S-1657), English phvsician who 
discox ered the circulation of the blood I ol I, 
266, X 327-32S Picture, Yol I, 263 
Hasdrubal (B C died 207), Carthagiman, brother of 
Hanmbal I ol I II, 43 

Hatasou, Egyptian Queen who In ed about B C 1500 
Dunng her reign the obehshs at Thebes were built 
She sent an expedition to South Arabia to find 
treasure to pax for these Yol II, 220 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804-1864), American wntcr 
who loxed to portrax American toxvn and village 
life as it was in the earlx dax s of our countrx I ol 
Y, 370-372, 40S-400 Read “The Minotaur,” and 
“Little Inme’s Ramble,” I ol I III 161-174, 370- 
374 Ha ithonic s House ( p ire), I ol I III, 371 
Haydn, Franz Joseph (1732-1S00), Austnan musical 
composer, friend of Mozart, best known for his 
great number of instrumental compositions, es- 
pecially sxmphomes of which he compo-cd one 
hundred and four A ol 1,250 
Havne, Robert Young (1701-1839), United States 
Senator from South Carolina wl o defended “States 


rights’ in his famous debate with Darnel II ebstcr, 
Janaarx, iS 0 o I ol III, 220-230 
Helmholtz, Hermann von (1S21-1S04), German 
scientist, for manx years a proiessor at umxersitics 
in Berlin and Heidelberg His important inx estiga- 
tions in manx branches of science, particularly 
phx siologx and plixsics, won him fame Yol II, 
30-40 P'clurc, I ol 11,377 
Hennepin, Louis (^o’-after 1701), “Father Henne- 
pin ” a missionary , member of La Salle’s expedition 
to the Ilest First white man known to haxc seen 
Niagara I ol I, 163 

Henry, Patrick (1736-1790), an American statesman 
and orator Author of the “I lrgima Resolutions 
delegate to the Continental Congress in 1774 and 
75, gox ernor of I lrgima 1776— 177S Sent out ex- 
pedition under George Rogers Clark I ol III, 
1S2, 1S3, 107, 232 

Henry, Prince of Portugal (1304-1460), called “Henrx 
the XaMgator ” He hoped to find a water route to 
India and furnished mone} and outfits for \o\asres 
of exploration About two thousand miles of the 
West African coast were discox ered in this period bx 
men saihng under the Portuguese flag I ol II' 
30-31, Yol YII, 106 0 

Henry IV of France, “Henrj of Naxarre” (1553-1610), 
first French king of the House of Bourbon See 
I ol YII, 97 

Henry VUE (1491-1547), King of England, 1509-47, 
the son of Henry VII Vol VII, na-n- 


Herkimer, Nicholas (17155-1777), an American 
general m the Rex olutionarx II ar I ol I II, 191 
Hero of Alexandria, a mathematician who lixed'in 
Egypt in the first or second centurx before Chnst 
He made the first crude sort of steam engine I ol 

II, 43 5 2 

Herodotus (B C rather of History , a 

Greek historian lol IV, 30, 111,7,17 
Herschel, Caroline (1750-1S4S), astronomer, sister of 
Sir II llliam Herschel She assisted her brother in 
his obserx ations of the heax ens and did manx of the 
difficult calculations The English Astronomical 
Society presented her with a gold medal and later 
she receixed one also from the King of Prussia 
I ol I, 64 Portrait, Yol I 6r 
Herschel, John Frederick Wi. iam (1792-1S71), Sir, 
English astronomer, son of Sir William Herschel 
He completed with the assistance of his father a 
special mirror for a reflecting telescope in 1S20 
I ol II, 15S 

Herschel, William (173S-1S22), Sir, English astrono- 
mer, born m Hanox er He and his sister Caroline 
are said to hax e discox ered about sex entj million 
stars xxith the telescope which he made himself 
Yol I, 30, 64 Portrait, I ol I, 61 
Hertz, Heinrich (1S57-1S04), German scientist He 
intended to be an engineer but gaxe up that profes- 
sion and studied phx sics under Helmholtz in Berlin 
Because of his brilliant discox cnes about electro- 
magnetic waxes, such waxes are called in his honor 
“Hertzian waxes ” Yol II, S5-S0 
Hill, James Jerome (XS3S-1016), born m Canada, 
financier and builder of railroads, a pioneer in open- 
ing up with the aid of Canadian and American capi- 
talists the northern routes to the Pacilic I ol IV, 
33S-330, I III, 100-102 Portrai >, I ol I III, 102 
Hipparchus (B C \~o~ > -\2(P'), earlx Greek astrono- 
mer, xx ho made the first catalogue of the stars 
I ol I, 4, 60, 262 Ptclurc, I ol I, 250 
Hippocrates (B C 460-350 or 377’) Greek phx sician 
xx ho made medicine a scientific profession instead of 
a business for magicians lol 1,263-264 Picture, 
I ol I, 263 

Hiram, King of Tyre He was supposed to hax e been 
the fnend of both Dax id and his son Solomon and 
to haxc supplied building materials for Daxad’s 
palace and for Solomon’s temple Yol IV, 294, 

I II, is 

Hitler, Adolf (1SS9- ), Dictator of Germany 

lol I II, 05-94, 277-2S0 Portrait, YII, 94, 277 
Holbein, Hans, The Younger (14075-1543), German 
painter, son and pupil of the elder Holbein See 
I ol 1 , 204, =07 (P*>> tir S, =04) 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (1S00-1S04) American 
author of xerse and prose, one of the New England 
group of wnters Yol V, 411-412, YII 227 “The 
Chambered Nautilus,” Yol I, 239 Porlra’t, A ol 

\T 

Homer/ the great Greek poet He probablx lixed 
about the ninth centurx B C , but we cannot know 
anx thing certainly about hishfe His famous poems 
are the “Iliad” and the “Odxssex ” Yol III, 32 
Read “The Siege of Trox ,” Yol YIII 153- 161 
Homer, Winslow (1S36-1910), American painter, 
noted for his sea pictures Yol V, 304-305 {pan l- 

Hoover,°Herbert (1S74- ) Thirty -first President 

ot the United States, 1929-1933 Secretary of 
Commerce under President Harding Mining en- 
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Eoover, Herbert — Continued 

gincer in charge of large enterprises in the United 
States, Australia, and ( luna Did eminent service 
during the \\ odd \\ ar as Head of the Belgian Relief 
Commission and later as rood Administrator for 
the United States Vol II, 91, 92, 296 Por.rait, 
VII, 206 

Fomaday, William Temple 1,1854-1937), American 
zoologist, formerly director of the Zoological Pari 
at the Bronx, New York Citj lie called the atten- 
tion of the United States government to the neces- 
sit> for protecting the mid animals, and prolnlilj 
saxed the bison from extinction Read his stones, 
Vol V, 202-209, also, III, 194-197 
Houston, Sam (1793-1863), American general in x ar 
between the Mexicans and the American settlers in 
Texas \ ol VII, 240 

Howe, Elias (1819-1867), Amcncan mxentor of the 
serving machine Vol 11,22-23 Portrait, V ol 11,22 
Hudson, Henry ( ?-i6ii), English naxigator and 

explorer, whose name has been perpetuated in Ilud 
son Baj, Hudson Strait, Hudson Tcrntorx, and 
Hudson River Vol VII, 144, 161, 167, IV, 4S-50 
(aith picture) 

Hughes, Charles Evans (1862- ) American states 

man Governor of Nexx York, Justice of the Su 
preme Court, Secretarj of State, Chief justice of 
the Supreme Court Vol VII, 260, 

Humboldt, Alexander von (1768-1859), German natu 
ralist and traveler See Vol I 271, II, 3S Por- 
trait, Vol I, 271, picture, II, 35 
Huygens, Christian (1629-1605), Dutch mathcmati 
cian and astronomer Made the first pendulum 
clock Vol II, 7, 36 Picture, Vol II, 35 

I 

Inness, George (1S25-1S94), American painter of 
landscapes Vol V, 304 

Irving, Washington (1783-1859), American author of 
fascinating talcs, humorous history , and biographx 
Vol Ik 405 

Isabella I (1451-1504), wife of Ferdinand, queen of 
Castile and Leon, who gaxe Columbus the financial 
backing for his xoj age Vol VII, 105-106, II , i 0 
Isaiah, Prophet of Jerusalem leader of the Jewish 
people from about 73S to 701 B C Vol I II, 15 

J 

Jackson, Andrew (1767-1S45), sexenth President of 
the United States, elected in 1S2S and reelected in 
1S32 Born in North Carolina, made his home later 
at “The Hermitage,” near Nashville, Tenn lion 
fame in lus victories oxer the Creek and the Semi 
nole Indians and later at the Battle of New Or 
leans Vol 1 11 , 226 Portraits, I ol VII, 202 22S 
Jackson, Thomas Jonathan, ‘ Stonewall ’ (1S24-1S6,) 
an Amcncan Confederate general one of Lee’s 
ablest and most dependable generals I graduate 
of West Point served in Mexican liar Helped 
I ce to defeat Federal Armx at Bull Run, and to 
hold it bad from Richmond Vol III 252 
Jacquard, Joseph M (1752-1 854), I rencli in\ entor of 
the Jacquard loom on which doth having a com 
plicated pattern might be woven I ol II, 2., 239, 
“66 267 (picture) 

James I (1566-1625), the first of the Stuart kings 0 f 
1 ngland (1603-1625) The 'on of Marx Queen of 
Scots, succeeded Queen Elizabeth I ol III 115 


James II (16,^,-1701) kin„ of 1 njand it 1 - -»x 
I ol I II, 1 10, 1 20 

Jay, John (1745-18.0) Imcncan 'tate-m-a on n> 
the commissioners x ho nt oti>ud tin p arc x ith 
Great Britain ifter the R< xolutionarx \\ “r I ol 
I II, 105 

Jefferson, Thomas (174,-18.(1) third Pro' unit o, 
the Lnited States Secretarx of M ,te ut di r II a h 
ington, I ice Preside nt under John loan 
leader of the Democratic Republic in Pirtx la er 
c died the Republican Partx Pitronof edt ration 
I o! Ill 185 210 2-0 2.1 II -- ,() I 

trails, VII 202 .20 picturi of lus home pam 1 
Jesus, born in Bethlehem in the rei.n of Herod ah uit 
BC 4, died in \ D .0 nr ,0 I lie records ot hi' lib 
arc in the Go~pels of M at the \ Marl life at d 
John at the opemn„ of the New 1 < tament 1 In 
founder of Christiamtx his important as a hi 
toncal figure max be judged b\ the fact that all 
modern dates arc reckoned nceordin- to the \ e a r 
of Our lord” Anno Domini or \ D I In ehlior 
cncc in the date given above of lus probable birth 
from the calendar date of the opening of the Chris 
tian era is elue to a miscalculation in e irlx reiord 
lol IIL46, IN 5oej-.,2o Hofmann s /> 1 1 / 1 e; o, 
‘‘The Box Jesus ’ lol 1 \, faein„ .S7 
John (1 i67 ? -i2i6) ling of I ngland iion-i'16 son of 
Ilenrx II and Lleanor of Iquitaine 1 orced bx lus 
barons to sign the \[aqi a Car'd (1.15) I o! Ill 
62, 1S2 

Joliet, Louis (1645-1700), Cinadian explorer com 
missioned bx 1 rontenac to explore the Mi-cit ip n 
Rixer Set out with lather Marquette anil live 
other Frenchmen from Green 1 > i\ II l'con in 11 
167, traversed the 1 ox rixer crosseel to the III 
con'in, and thence to the Mississippi the uppe r por 
lion of which thex were the lirst white men to ex 
plorc Went as iar south as the mouth of th 
Arkansas rixer and returned to the M 1 awrcncc bx 
wax of I il c Michigan lol I 13. Ill 1 5 
Jones, John Paul (1 747-1 70-) Imcrican nax al olnccr 
Made lus lirst trip to Imrnca from hi' home in 
Scotland when a box of tx clxe apprenticed to “ 
shipmaster lol III 102 lot 
Jonson, Ben (157 -,•*—! 0,7), 1 njisli dramati t “nd 
poet II rote realistic plaxs and charrun„ poctrx 
I ol I 0 SS, 300 

Joques, Isaac (1607-1646) 1 rench Ic'uit mi 6 iont r \ 
to the Indians See I ol II, no-115 
Joule, James Prescott (1 81 S-i's'o) I n-h-l phxsici t 
Made notcworlhx discoveries in the held ol dec 
tricilx lol II ,0 ,70 Put ire, lol II ,-o 
Judson, Adomram (1788-18-0) one of tic pio-sc- 
Imcrican missionaries to \siatic lands ‘'“iled ith 
lus wife Inn Hasseltinc in 181. Did a tot “hie 
and permanent service in translating the Pihh into 
Burmcs and compiling a Burmc e gnnnr r “ n d 
dictionarx lol II 76-70 Pi r r 1 lol II 77 
Justinian I (^Sj-503), Bxzantinc cm,icnr (5-7- ) 

lol II, 257, 1 , 277 

K 

Kafre’, or Chephren, PliTooh of I g p in 1 c fo 
dxnastx bro her of Kirg ( he ops Rub 1 s ,x x 
xcars Built the second r> ramie' I o’ III ' 
Keats, John (1705-1S.1) I r.h hpoe* 1 c-e—’ ~-e ’ 
for poem= pos e'<in. great ro — "it c 1 ““-tx lr' 
I 40 Pir'rc t, ' ol I,_,oi 
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Keller, Helen (1880- ) Although Helen Keller 

was blind and deaf from early childhood, she be- 
came well-known as a writer, a lecturer, and a 
woman of wide culture Her achievements have 
been important in leading to better teaching of 
others who are blind and deaf Vol IX, 362-363 
Kelly, Eric P (1S84- ), American author 

Served in the World War, and spent several suc- 
ceeding years in Poland where he collected material 
for his book, “The Trumpeter of Krakow,” which 
won him the John Newberv medal (1928) as the best 
book of the year for children Read “The Man 
Who Wouldn’t Sell His Pumpkin,” Vol V, 19S-202 
Kempton, Kenneth Payson (1S91- ), American 

writer of stones for bovs and girls Author of 
“Phantom Gold,” “Red Eagle Island,” “Seagoing 
Jock,” “Luck of the Blue Macaw ” Contributor to 
many juvenile magazines Read si\ of his adven- 
ture stories in Vol IV, 1 70-201 
Kent, Rockwell (1882- ), American artist Vol 

V, 308 ( painting , Vol V, 308) 

Kenton, Simon (1755-1836), American scout who ex- 
plored the frontier and was active m the Indian 
wars in Kentucky and Ohio Vol VII, 231 
Kepler, Johannes (1571-1630), German astronomer, 
who w’orked out laws in regard to the motions of the 
planets Vol I, 61, 62 Portrait, Vol I, 60 
Kilmer, Joyce (1886-1918), American poet w’ho was 
killed m the World War “Trees” is probabh his 
most widely known poem Read “House with No- 
body in It,” “Delicatessen,” and “Gates and 
Doors,” Vol VIII, 25, 26, 34 
Kilmer, Aline, American poet and wife of Joyce Kil- 
mer See her “Song Against Children,” Vol VIII, 25 
Kingsley, Charles (1819-1S75), English author and 
clergyman His most famous books are “The 
Water-Babies” and “Westward IIo 1 ” \ ol V, 397- 
398 Read Vol VIII, 174-191, 209-212, 349-362 
Kingston, W H G (1814-18S0), English no\ehst 
His thrilling tales of adventure ha\e been popular 
with boys everywhere See “Life on a Whaler,” 
from “Peter the Whaler,” Vol VIII, 317-324 
Kiphng, Rudyard, (1SO5-T936), English author Ills 
stories and poems of India and Ins tales of schoolboy 
life in England have made him particularly popular 
with young people Vol VIII, 43-49, II, 191, 
VII, 243, X, 281 Portrait, Vol VIII, 48 
Kosciusko, Tadeusz (1746-1817), Polish officer who 
enlisted as a volunteer in the United States army in 
1776 He helped to train the continental army and 
planned the fortifications at West Point In 1791, 
when the Polish people were endea\onng to gain 
their freedom from Russia, Kosciusko was made 
commander of the Polish national army Vol 
VII, 192 

Kossuth, Louis (1802-1894), Hungarian statesman 
and patriot Exiled from his country, he was re- 
ceived enthusiastically in France, England, and the 
United States Vol VII, 91 
Kublai Khan (1 214^-1 294) ruler of China, received 
Marco Polo at his court See Vol IV, 5-8 (with 
pictures), VII, 303 


L 

La Farge, John (1835-1910), American artist He 
painted landscapes, figures and still life in his early 
manhood Later he turned his particular attention 
to stained glass Vol II, 223 


Lafayette, de, Mane Joseph Paul (1757-1834), Mar- 
quis, French general and statesman who served m 
Washington’s army in the Revolution Friend of 
Washington and of America, foremost among the 
foreign generals who served m the American army 
Vol VII, ioo-ioi, 194, 195 
Lagerlof, Selma (1858-1940), Swedish writer Her 
novels and stories of Sweden have become well- 
known over the world In 1909 she won the Nobel 
prize for literature Read “The Seventeen Cats” 
from “Marbacka,” Vol VIII, 7-9 
Lamarck, Jean Baptiste (1744-1829), early French 
scientist, who advanced many new ideas about 
plant and animal life Vol I, 266, Vol II, 38 
Picture, Vol II, 35 

Lamb, Charles (1775-1834), English author of essays 
and poems With his sister Mary (1764-1847) he 
w rote “Tales founded on the Plays of Shakespeare,” 
(He wrote the tragedies while Mary wrote the 
comedies ) “Story of the Tempest,” Vol VIII, 
200-206 


Landor, A Henry Savage (1865-1924), Englishman, 
w ell-know n as a traveler, writer, and artist He ex- 
plored many little knowm regions he crossed Africa 
in its widest part, 8500 miles in 364 dajs, traveled 
through unexplored regions of South Amenca, went 
overland from Russia to Calcutta Vol IV, 85-88 
Langland, William (i33o?-i4oo ? ), early English poet 
who wrote “The Vision of Piers the Plowman ” He 
is supposed to have been a priest in London 
Vol V, 384 

Langley, Samuel Pierpont (1834-1906), American 
astronomer and physicist, who was one of the first 
to believe in the practicability of “fljing machines” 
and to make experiments with “aerodromes ” See 
Vol II, J24-T25, 131, 159 (picture), 176 
Lamer, Sidney (1842-1881), American poet His 
onginalit) was shown in musical poems which were 
often descnptiv e of the South where he lived Vol 


V, 414, HI, 94 , . , 

Laplace, Pierre Simon (1749-1827), Marquis de, 
French astronomer, whose studies and observations 
proved the truth of Newton’s theory of gravitation 
Vol I, 65, 269-270 Pictures, Vol I, 61, 267 
Larcom, Lucy (1S26-1803), American writer of chil- 
dren’s stones See Vol V, 367-368 
La Salle, Rene Robert Cavelier, Sieur cie (1643-16S7), 
Trench explorer, who came to Montreal in 1666 
He was sent by Erontenac, governor of Canada, on 
missions to France in connection with the building 
of forts and the extension of the fur trade His ex- 
plorations of the whole Mississippi region finally 
carried him to the gulf, but his chief service was as 
much as an organizer and empire builder as in the 
lines of exploration He was a man of great talent 
and of far vision Vol I, 152, VH, 125 
Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent (1 743-1794), krench 
scientist who developed chemistry into an exact 
science Vol I, 268 Picture, Vol I, 267 
Lawrence, James (1781-1813), Captain in the United 
States navy, during the War of 1812 he wasm com- 
mand of the Chesapeake Vol VII, 227 
Lavamon, English poet who lived m the twelfth cen- 
tury and wrote the “Brut ” Vol V, 380 
Lear, Edward (18x2-1888), English artist and writer 
of humorous verse See “The Owl and the Pussy- 
Cat ” “The Jumblies,” “The Duck and the Kan- 
garoo,” “The Table and the Chair,” Vol IX, 169- 
170, 170-172, 217-218, 219 
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Ledwidge, Francis (1891-1917) Irish poet who vas 
hilled in the World War “The Shadow People,” 
Vol VIII, 29 

Loe, Richard Henry (1732-1794), a prominent dele- 
gate from Virginia to the Second Continental Con- 
gress, orator and patriot Vol VII, 185 
Lee, Robert Edward (1807-1870), celebrated Con- 
federate general Son of Henry Lee, ( ‘Liglit- 
Ilorsc-IIarry”), American general in the Rcvolu- 
tionary War Gave distinguished serwee in the 
Mexican War In 1861, was made the Commander 
m-Chicf of the military forces of \ lrgima Through 
out the Civil AA'ar proved himself a great gencm .1 
and leader of men Prom close of the war until his 
death, president of Washington College Llccted to 
American Hall of Tame, 1900 Vol ATI, 254-255 
Pictures, A'ol VII, 250, 233 

Leeuenhock, Anton van (1632-1723), Dutch inventor 
of the microscope He also was the lirst to describe 
accurately the red blood corpuscles In 1683 he 
made the first drawing of bacteria A'ol II, 371 
Iernne, Nicholas (1870-1924), Russian llolshcvih 
leader, founder and influential leader of the Soviet 
Republics and the Communist International After 
the death of Lcninc, the name of the city of Petro- 
grad (originally St Petersburg) was changed to 
Leningrad A'ol A II, i3g 

Lenski, Lois, American author and illustrator * The 
Sewing Circle,” Vol V, 1S4-189 
Leonidas (died B C 480), Ring of Sparta who died 
heroically at Thermopykc, defending the pass 
against the Persians A'ol VII, 27, 28, 331 
Lesseps, Ferdinand de (1803-1S94), Trench engineer 
of the Suez canal and in 1879 chosen to build the 
Panama canal Vol I\ , 316, 319, 322, 39S 
Lewis, Meriwether (1774-1809), Captain, American 
army officer who, with AA'illiam Clark as assistant, 
led the first expedition across the country to the 
Pacific A'ol I, 156, Vol IV, 1x6-122, Vol ATI, 
222-224 Portrait, A'ol ATI, 223 
Lilienthal, Otto (1848-1S96), pioneer German aviator 
who built many gliders Vol II, 1 23-1 24 
Lincoln, Abraham (1809-1863), President of the 
Umted States He signed the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation which freed the slaves on January 1, i86j 
His Gettysburg Address given after the battle of 
Gettysburg m 1863 showed his abililv to express 
himself in simple, beautiful language and his great 
sympathy with the South as well as the North See 
A'ol All, 244-249 (cit/i picture), 252, 233, 254 
Portraits, A'oi ATI, 203, 248, portrait statue, A', 351 
Lincoln, Nancy Hanks, mother of Abraham Lincoln 
Vol VII, 244 

Lindbergh, Charles A (1902- ), American avia- 

tor, famous for making the first non stop flight from 
New \ork to Pans in 1927 In 192S lie flew through 
Central America, northern South America and the 
AVest Indies on a “good-will” mission The AAood- 
row AA'ilson Medal and $23, 000 were awarded to 
him Since then lie has been engaged in various 
commercial and business enterprises A ol II, 116, 
VI, 60 Portro i, Aol II, i 0 o 
Lindsay, Vachel (1S70-1931), American poet who, Tor 
a time, wandered on foot about the countrv recit- 
ing his own poctrv He also studied art and illus- 
trated several of his later books of poems Read 
“A et Gentle AA ill the Griffin Be,” “The Moon s the 
North AAind’s Cooky,” “Crickets on a Strike,” 
Vol V, 143 


Linnaus, Carolus (1707-177S), Swedish lmtanist 
His real name was Carl von 1 inne I amous fit. 
cause he devised a sv-tem 01 „ivim tjitxitic nim - 
to genera ind species of pi mis \ ol 1, .(>7- tx 
( nth picl ire), 111, 5S4 

Lister, Joseph (18.7-1012!, great I ngh h surgeon 
called the ‘f ithcr of modern surgerv *»tc \ Q | ]\ 
066-^97 

Liszt, Franz (1S11-1SS6), Hungarian musician •Mid 
compo-cr, who rendered great arvue to the ml 
v incemcnt of music A ol A , 247 
Livingstone, David (1813-1S73) ''cottisfi missionarv 
and explorer in Alnca AAitli his nus umarv -c al 
was combined a scientific spirit which m ulc his eon 
tnbutions as geogr lphcr and obs rveroi tlu cli r ie 
tcnstics and customs of the trilns mv ilu iblc to 
later students He stands out is the ideal explore r 
A'ol 11,79-84, I, 16S Portrait, A ol IA M 
Lloyd-George, David (1863- ), an 1 nefisfi state 

man, prominent during and after the AAorld AA ar 
A'ol All, 122 

Lodge, Henry Cabot (1S50-1024) American states 
man and author, senator from Af is ichusetts for 
nearly thirtv tv o years Aol All 207 
Lodge, Oliver (1851-1040), Sir I ngh«h philosopher 
scientist and author Aol \ 6j 106, 267, ,ix 
Lofting, Hugh (1SS6- ), author of the famous Dot 

tor Dolittlc stories He made up the first store 
while he was serving in the AAorld AA ar and wrote it 
in letters which he illustrated himself to Ins children 
at home In 1022 he was given the John Ncwbcrv 
Medal for “ The A ovages 01 Doctor Dolittlc 1 which 
was considered the best children s bool of the vevr 
He was born in Lngland, became a civ ll engineer and 
traveled in all parts of the world Aol A , 100-104 
“The Great Journev ” 

Longfellow, Henry AVadsworth (1X07-18S’) Amen 
can poet, grcatlv loved for lus poems which tell 
stories and for those which describe the thought' 
and feelings that come to evervone Aol A ,00- 
410, A ol A I So, Aol A III 35, A Dutch Picture 
30, “The Bell of Atn,’ 241, 1 he AA reel of the 

‘Hesperus’,” 31 3, “I he Skeleton in Armor ’ P< r 
trait Aol V, 407, picture of hbrarv Aol A III, 1 
Louis Philippe (1773-1S50), King of I ranee from ix,o 
to 1S4S A ol All, 10, 

Louis XI (1423-148,5), King of l ranee, 1,61-1,3, 
Son of Charles All, established po'lomces in 
Trance A ol A II, 05 

Louis Xin (1601-1643), King of 1 ranee 1610-16,, 
Richelieu his prime minister, the red ruler Aol 
A II, 07-0S 

Louis XIV (165S-171S) King of Trance 

A'crsaillcs, his grand palace tvpical of hi love o' 
magmticancc Aol AH oS 100 
Louis XV (1715-1774) King ot I ranee Aol All o 5 
Louis XAT (175,-170-,), King of 1 ranee 177,-170 , 
at the time of the I rench Revolution A oi A II, cm 
100, 101 

Louis XATH, Louis Stanislas Xavier (1755-1S.,) 
King of I ranee, April, iSi,-March, 1S15 Aol 
All, 102 

Lowell, James Russell (1S10-1S01! American autl or 
of csco\s and poctrv, editor, and diplomat Aol 
A', 4io-,n quotations from poems III 10, 70, 
320 All 241 \ 10 Pot rat, Aol A 07 

Luther, Martin (i,S,-is,o) the leade- o> t c(n— ar 
Reiormation th'ough whose m’eercc P o 1 ,an, 
ism began Although ordained a pre-t laic-, m the 
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Luther, Martin — Coi Unued 

face of opposition of the Church and Empire de- 
clared the authont\ of the Scriptures supreme o\er 
that of the Pope Luther translated the Bible from 
the Greek and Hebrew texts into the language ot the 
German people \ ol \ II So, IX, 241 
Lycurgus (BC oth century 3 ), Spartan lawgiver 
A ol \ II, 26 

Lyell, Charles (1797-1S75), Sir English scientist, who 
ga\ e a scientinc explanation of the changes vv Inch go 
on in the earth s surface Aol I, 16S, 272, Aol II, 
37S Piclnn, A ol II 377 
Lyon, Mary (1707-1840) one ot the outstanding 
American women during the nineteenth Centura 
She saw the need for higher education tor girls and 
due to her efforts Alt Hohohe Female Seminarv 
was opened in 1S37 See A ol IX, 360-361 Por- 
trait Vol IX, 350 

Lysander (Died, B C 395), Spartan statesman and 
general \ ol \ II, 34 


M 

MacArthur, Douglas (1SS0- ) U S General com- 

manded Rainbow Division in World War I 'cd 
heroic defence ot Bataan pemnsuli in Philippines m 
World War II \ol MI 2S1 
Macaulay, Thomas Bahmgton (1S00-1S5Q), English 
author and politician Read “Horatius at the 
Bridge,’ Aol \III 101-107 Portra-t \ ol \ , 401 
McCormick, Cyrus Hall (1S00-1SS4) \mencan who 
invented the McCormick reaper \ ol II, 30, 32 
McCutcheon, John Turney (1S70- ), American 

cartoonist and newspaper correspondent, brother of 
the nov elist, George Barr McCu'cheon On staff of 
Chicago Tribune since 1003 Winner of PuliUer 
prize for cartoons in 1031 See sketches A I 300 
Mace, Jean (1S15-1S04) Trench writer and teacher 
of natural science and literature “The Xecklace of 
Truth, \ ol IX, 174-176 

McKinley, William (iS4 0 ~iqoi) tvventv -fifth Presi- 
dent of the tinted States 1S07-1001 \ ol MI, 

260 261, 263 Portra’t, A ol Ml 203 
Mackintosh, Charles, Scottish inventor of waterproof 
cloth in iS2 0 W aterproof raincoats are often called 
bv his name A ol II, no 

Madison, James (i75r-iSj6) fourth President of the 
Umted States, 1S00-17 Secretarv of State under 
Jefferson a prominent member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention 17S7 \ ol \ II 223, 220 

Portrait, \ ol \ II 202 

Magellan, Fernando (i4So 3 -i5_il Portuguese navi- 
gator A ol I\ 20-24 ( // p'cluru ;) A II 107 i6r 

Malory, Thomas (about 1470! Sir I nghsli writer who 
med in the tnteenth centurv His book ‘ Morte 
d Arthur (Death ot Arthur) tells the stones of 
King Arthur in beautitul prose Aol \ 3S0 

I II, t o 

Marcom, Gughelmo (1S74-X937) Italian inventor 
He worked out a practical method of using electri- 
cal wav es for wireless telegraphv \ ol II ~S6, 176 
Portrait, A ol II S4 

J 0 ^ de la 0873- ) Enghsh author 

or both prose and poetrv Until iqoS he wrote only 
Tv? 116 time while he was in business in London 
I hen he won a pnze which gav e him an opportunitv 
to devote himself to hterarv work Some of his 
most delightful poems have been written for chil- 
dren See his poems in \ ol A 14S 153 


Mana Theresa (1717-17S0), Ruler of Austria See 
A ol \ II, 00 

Mane Antoinette fi755~i793). Queen of France, wafe 
of Louis XVI, Vol A II, 90, 101 Picture, A oM II, 
101 

Marquette, Jacques (“Pere Marquette”) (1637- 
1675) Trench Jesuit missionarv who explored with 
Joliet the upper Mississippi One of the courageous 
and devoted pnests who gave their lives in the serv- 
ice of the Indians They came to love him and 
cahcd him “The Young AA’hite Father” Aol I, 
1 31—152 


Marquis, Don (Donald Robert Pern) (1S7S-1037), 
American writer He studied art in Washington 
and vv orked on sev eral new spapers He is best- 
know 11 for his humorous stones and verses See 
“The Tom-Cat,” A ol A III 2S 
Martel, Charles, governed the Prankish kingdom 
from 714 to 741, Ins son Pepin III, first of the 
Carolingian Kings A ol \ II, 53 5S 
Mary Stuart (1542-1587) Queen of Scots, daughter of 
King James A of Scotland Married Francis II 
King of Trance from 1559 to his death in 1560 
After the death ot Francis, Alary returned to Scot- 
land See A ol All, 113,114 
Mary Tudor (1516-1558), ALarv I, Queen of England, 
1555-iS Aol All, 113,114 
Masefield, John (1S74- ), Enghsh wnter of poems 

and novels AAhen he was fourteen years old, he 
went to sea on a merchant ship and for three vears 
traveled over the world Then he worked m New 
\ork for several vears before he returned to Eng- 
land His hr>t book, “Salt Water Ballads,” was 
published in 1002 He was appointed Poet Laureate 
of England in 1030 Read “A Wanderer’s Song,” 
Aol A III, 34 

Mather, Cotton (1663-1728), Boston minister and 
chronicler of Colonial times A ol A II, 1S1 
Maximilian I (1450-1510), Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire, 1403-151° A ol MI SS 140 
Maxwell, James Clerk- (1S31-1S70), Scottish scien- 
tist Famous for discov enng that electromagnetic 
action passed through space in transverse waves 
like those ot light A ol II, 40, S5, S6, 159, 379 
Put ire, Aol 11,37° 

Mazarm, Jules or Giulio (1602—1661), Italian Cardi- 
n il ind prime minister under Louis XIA' of France 
Aol MI oS . T , 

Mazzrai, Joseph or Giuseppe (1S05-1S72), Italian 

patriot and revolutionist Aol AII S2 

Medici, Lorenzo de (^S’-^oe), ruler of Florence, 
mentioned in our books as patron of Alichelangelo 


Meer, wan der, Jan (1632-1675), famous Dutch land- 
scape painter known as Jan A ermeer A ol A , 203 
'(pan In ?, A °1 A , facing 205) 

Mendel, Gregor Johann (1S22-1SS4) Austrian monk 
who discovered the laws of heredity in plants 
Aol 11,370 (^th picture) 

Mendelssohn, Felix (1S0Q-1S47), German musical 
composer A ol A' , 23S . 

Mergenthaler, Otto (1S54-1SQ0), inventor of the 
hnotvpe machine He was born m Germanv but 
came to the Umted States when he was eighteen 
vears old He had been trained as a machinist 
and worked in a machine shop m Washington 
After manv vears of experimentation the first 
successful linotvpe machine was set up in 1SS6 
A ol II, 33 
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Mettemich, Klemens von (1773-1850) \ustmn 
prime minister SeeVol VII, 90-91 Portrait, \o\ 

VII, 91 

Michelangelo, Buonarotti (1475-1564), one of the 
great figures of the Middle Ages, painter, sculptor, 
architect, and poet Read of him m \ ol \ , 28 4—285 
and 344-347, and in Vol VII, 74 

Millet, Jean Franjois (1814-1875), Trench painter 
Dvcrvone is familiar with his “The Angelus ” one of 
the finest of his studies of peasmt life See also 
“The Sower,” Vol V, 299, described on 300, and 
“The Tirst Step,” 378 

Millikan, Robert Andrews (1868- ), American 

scientist who has made important discoveries about 
the structure of matter Ml II, 400, X, 315 
Portrait, Vol II, 400 

Miltiades (died about 15 C 488), Athenian statesm in 
and general, Mctor at the Battle of M irathon 
Vol VII, 27 

Milton, John (1608-1674), great Puritan poet of Lng 
land His famous poem “Paradise Lost” was 
written after he became blind Vol \ , 390 Pic 
hire, Vol V, 389 

Minuit, Peter (i58o?-i64t), Dutchman the first 
governor of New Netherlands He bought all of 
Manhattan Island for S24 00 Vol \ II, 167 

Mirabeau (Gabriel Honore Riquetti) (1749-1701), 
Count, Trench statesman at the time of the I rcnch 
revolution Vol VII, 99 

Mitchell, Maria (181S-18S9) Vmcncan astronomer 
She discovered a new comet in 1817 and received a 
gold medal from the King of Denmark in recognition 
of her work In 1865 when Vossar College was cs 
tablished she became professor of astronomv there 
She was the first woman member of the \mencan 
Acadcmj of Arts and Sciences Vol V, 362-363 

Mohammed or Mahomet (57o ? -632), founder of the 
religion known in the Western world as “Moham- 
medanism” and the Tastcrn as ‘ Islam ” \ ol \ II, 
57-58 

Mohr, Josef (1792-1848), humble German poet and 
priest, who, in the vear 1818, wrote the words for 
the famous Christmas Carol, “Silent Night, IIolv 
Night ” This song is now sung in almost everv 
language throughout the world Vol I\, 2^6 

Mohere (1622-1673), Trench author of famous plavs 
His real name was Jean Baptiste Poquelin Portrait, 
Vol VIII, 313 

Monet, Claude (1840-1926), Trench impressionist land 
scape painter Vol V, 302 

Monroe, James (175S-1831) fifth President of the 
United States Sccretarv of State under Madison, 
the close friend and follower of the political pnn 
ciplcs of Jefferson President for two terms 1817- 
1S25, administration included the ‘I ra of Good 
Tccling ” The Monroe Doctrine took its name from 
a statement in President Monroe's Message to Con 
gress Dec 2, 1S23 Vol \ II, 221, 23, Portrait 
Vol VII 202 

Monteverde, Claudio (1567-1643), Italian composer 
of opera \ ol \ , 248-249 

Montezuma (1466 or i48o-'-i52o) Lmpcror of 
Mcmco, who received and welcomed Cortez and his 
partv of Spanish explorers in response to an \zlec 
tradition of the expected coming of the white men 
made them rich gifts, was betraved and made 
prisoner m lus own capital bj Cortez and died in 
battle with the Spaniards \ ol II, 346, I\, jo, 
\ II, 107 


Montgolfier, Joseph 11740-1810) Stephen (17, - 
1799) Trench inventors of the tirst stuns fnl pa 
senger carrv ing balloons \ ol II 11S 

Monvel, Louis Mnunce Boutct de (is o-ioi,l 
french artist, who turned to illustrating boos m 
order to earn his In ing Ik is noted tor tin mh'v 
of his children’s pictures Su \ ol \ ,00 01 

I\, 232-235 347 

Moore, Clement Clarke (1770-186,1 Vnurnan 
Hebrew scholar and teacher who 1- clutllv n nu 1 1 
bered for Ins poem Iwas tlu Night In fori 
Chnstmis” which he wrote for his own ihildnn 
See \ ol IX 1 68- 1 60 

More, Thomas (1478-15,5) Sir lord tlnnnllor 
under Hcnrv \ III of 1 ngland 8ci \ ol \ 1 1 11 - 
1 1 , ( ith pictun ) 

Morgan, Daniel (17,6-180.) \mencan gineril in the 
\mencan Revolution \ o! \II 101 101 

Morley, Christopher (1800- ) \mericin mthor of 

poetrv essavs, and novels In 1010 on his gradi a 
tion from college he was awarded 1 Khodt s s ( holar 
ship and studied at Oxford in 1 ngland fir time 
vears \flcr his return to this countrv lu devoted 
himself to writing Read 1 \mmal ( raekers \ ol 
\ , 140, and ‘ Song for a I lttlc Hou«e and Mulls ' 
\ ol \ III, 26, 28 

Morse, Samuel F B (1701-187.) \nu rican inv enter 
famous for inventing tlu telegraph \ o! II 7.-7 
150, 167 Portrait \ ol 11 7. 

Moses, lawgiver and leader of the Hebrews in tlut- 
exodus from I gvpt, the store of whose life and 
work is recorded in the Biblical bool s of 1 xodtis 
Numbers and Deuterononn \o! \ 1 1 i)-i 5 , 

1 ol I\ 205, 508 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-1701) \ustrtan 
musical composer Sec \ ol \ 2,6 II 1 Pc 

hire \ol \ , 253, portrait, 257 

Muir, John (1838-1014) \mertcan naturalist He 
explored little known regions of North \mcrica 
In Maska lie discovered the glacier called bv lus 
name ‘ Muir Glacier He adv mated the preserva- 
tion of \mencan forests and the establishment of 
parks and reserv ltions \ ol \ 1 1 1 71-76, \, 

242 243,246 Portrait r \ ol III 207 VIII 7.5,7, 

Munchausen, Baron The real Munchausen was 
probable a soldier who lived in Hanover from 17 o 
to 1707 \ftcr lighting in the wars against the Ru~ 
sians and the Turls lie settled at home where he 
used to entertain himself and his fnends with mar 
\ clous talcs of lus own heroic exploits Rudolf 
I rich Rospc remcmbereel these stories v hen lie was 
penniless in I ondon and wrote the tirst talcs of the 
great Baron The-e tales were published in 17X- 
Then the different bool seller, mMc up other ad 
ventures for the Baron Or if anv c\triordin->rv 
happening occurred that was used as tic Insis to- 
a new store In this wav tie original tales ..rev 
and multiplied s t e \ Trip to the Moon \ 
Whale Store ” ‘The I ion Crocodile 1 neounti r 
\ol Mil, 38.,-, S 3 

Mussolini, Benito (188,- ) Itahar pn'mcM 

leader founder of I ascism \ ol MI k o s - 
Portra l \ ol \ 1 1 8f, 

Muybridge, Edward, \mcncan who in is; van 
charge of the photog-aphic sjrvevs rr>di bv t ! s 
Lmted State, Coast and Gcodct c x ur vev Hi, 
photographs talcn of a running M'- c ,, rf 
portant in shoe mg tl e po ibilitie- o r o on p c 
lure, \o! II 151 
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Naismith, James (1861-1 939), Invented basketball 
in 1891 At that time he was instructor in the 
Y M C A college at Springfield, Massachusetts 
Vol VI, 53 

I ansen, Fritjiof (Fridtjof) (1861-1930), Norn egian 
explorer of the Arctic regions Vol II, 350, IV, 
55-56, VII, 282 Portrait , Vol IV, 57 

Napoleon I (Napoleon Bonaparte) (1769-1S21), 
famous emporer of the Trench Vol II, 201, III, 
74, IV, 314, 356 , VII, 79-S0, 101-102 Picture, 
Vol VII, 81 

Napoleon HI, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte (180S-1S73), 
Emperor of the French, 1852-70 Vol VII, S3, 
92-93, 103 

Nebuchadnezzar or Nebuchadrezzar (Reigned about 
B C 604-561), a king of Bab} Ion, who restored this 
city so that it became one of the wonders of the 
world He is mentioned in the Old Testament 
See Vol VII, 10-11, 15, IV, 222, IX, 304-306 

Nelson, Horatio (175S-1S05), first Viscount, English 
admiral, famous in naval history for his ability as a 
commander, his devotion to his countr}, and his 
leadership of men Won great victory over the 
French fleet at the “Battle of the Nile,” August 1, 
1798 The Nelson Monument, Trafalgar Square, 
London, erected as a memorial to his great v ictory 
at Trafalgar Vol VII, 109 

Nero, Claudius Cmsar Augustus Germamcus, Roman 
emperor, 54-68 The last of the Caisars Vol 
VII, 46 

Newcomen, Thomas (1663-1720), English engineer 
who formed a partnership with Thomas Saver} 
He improved Saver} ’s early steam pump and to- 
gether they produced, in 1711, a successful pumping 
engine Vol II, 44 

Newton, Isaac (1642-1727), Sir, English scientist who 
discovered that the law of gravitation explains why 
planets revohe about the sun Vol I, 6, 30, 62, 
102, 267, II, 13S-139 Portraits , Vol I, 61, 267 

Nightingale, Florence (iSeo-iqio), Englishwoman, 
w'hose training in nursing enabled her to render in- 
valuable sen ice on the battlefields and in the hospi- 
tals of the British during the Crimean War, and in 
the establishment of nursing as a recognized pro- 
fession in England Vol V, 375-377 Portrait, 
Vol V, 376 

Noguchi, Hideyo (1S76-192S), Japanese ph}sician 
who devoted his life to the studv of prevention of 
great disease plagues Vlule studying yellow fever 
he contracted the disease himself and died Vol 
IV, 399 

Noyes, Alfred (1880- ), English poet He taught 

in this countr} at Princeton University for several 
years and lectured at other colleges and universities 
His many fascinating books of poems have made 
him popular everywhere “Old Grey Squirrel,” 
Vol VIII, 30 


O 

Orsted (Oersted), Hans Christian (1777-1851), 
Danish scientist who experimented with electricity 
and magnetism See Vol VIII, 69-70 

Otis, James (1725-1783), American patriot and ora- 
tor See Vol VII, 182 

Otto (912-973), Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
962-973 See Vol VII, 55 


Paderewski, Ignaz Jan (1S60-1941), Polish musician 
and statesman, well-known in the United States as 
a concert pianist 

Paine, Albert Bigelow (1861-1937), American author 
He was the editor of a department in St Nicholas 
for some time and has written many stones for 
} oung people “Christmas Luck,” “The First Per- 
formance,” Vol V, 1 73-1 77, 195-197 
Papin, Denis (1647-1714?), French scientist who ex- 
perimented with steam and invented the condens- 
mg-pump which led to the invention of the earl} 
steam engine b} Savery and Newcomen Vol 11,43 
Parnell, Charles Stewart (1846-1891), Insh Home 
Rule leader Vol VII, 120 
Pasteur, Louis, (1S22-1S95), Trench chemist and bac- 
teriologist who discovered the heat process of destag- 
ing harmful bactena, now widely used in the “pas- 
teurization” of nnlk Also well-known for his suc- 
cessful vaccine treatment for h}drophobia and 
anthrax Vol n, 298, 37Q-3S2, IV, 395-396 
Patrick, Saint, (3737-463?), patron saint of Ireland, 
who organized Christians, and brought Ireland into 
closer touch w ith the Continent Vol ITT, 64 
Paul, Saint ( ?-67 :> ) Although bom and reared as 

a strict Jew, Paul became the great Christian leader 
As “the Apostle of the Gentiles” he did much to 
spread the Christian religion \ ol VII, 46 
Peary, Robert Edwin (1S56-1920), American arctic 
explorer, who was the first white man to reach the 
North Pole See Vol IV, sS-62 Portraits, Vol 
IV, 57, 61 

Pegoud, Adolphe (1SS9-1915), Trench aviator, said 
to be the first to “loop the loop ” In 1915 he was 
awarded the Trench mihtar} medal for his valiant 
service in the World Mar 

Penn, William (1644-171S), Englishman, who camem 
his }outh under the influence of John Fox’s follow 
ers and became a Quaker His colony in America 
was noted for its charter of religious freedom in a 
period of much intolerance Scenes from his life are 
shown in picture in Vol VII, 174-175 
Pericles (B C 495?-429), Athenian statesman who 
helped to make possible for his cit} and countr} the 
glorious “ \gc of Pericles ” See Vol VII, 29-32 
Perry, Oliver Hazard (1783-18x9), officer in the 
United States navy During the War of 1812 he 
was placed in command of the forces on Lake Erie 
Vo! VII, 226 Picture, Vol VII, 225 
Pershing, John Joseph (i860- ), Amencar 

general Born in ^Missouri, a graduate of »» est 
Point Serv ed m Cuba m 1808, in the Philippines, 
in Japan, and in Mexico When the United States 
entered the World War, Pershing was given the 
command of the American Expeditionary Torce in 
Europe Vol VII, 266, 273, IV, 153, 159 
Peter I, The Great (1672-1725), Czar of Russia, 

i 6 S-’-i 725 The creator of the Russian navy Pro- 
claimed, Oct 22, 1721, ‘Tather of the Fatherland, 
Peter the Great, and Emperor of all Russia See 
Vol VII, 135-136 Picture, Vol VII, 136 
Peter the Hermit ( ? -m 5 ?), a French priest of 

Amiens, who, by his eloquent preaching, led great 
numbers of peasants to go with him on the rirst 
Crusade Vol VII, 59, 60 
Petrarch (1304-1374), great Italian poet whose real 
name was Trancesco Petrarca He wrote both in 
Latin and m Italian Before this, poets had written 
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almost entirclj in the Latin language But Tet- 
rarch’s sonnets written in the Italian language are 
amongthemostbeautifuleverv ntten \ ol VII, 74 
Pharaoh, title of ruler of ancient Lgypt I or in- 
dividual rulers see their names, as Cheops, Khafre, 
Sell 

Pheidias, or Phidias, son of Charmides (5th ccntur\ 

11 C ), the greatest Greel sculptor, who was placed 
by Pericles in charge of the sculpture of the Parthe- 
non Sce\ol V, 321, 322 324, \ol IV, 226, also 
color plate facing page 1 of \ ol \ II 
Pheidippides, Greek runner who earned the news of 
the battle of the Marathon Vol VII, 27, 3 2 9~33° 
Philip, of Macedon (B C 382-336), conquered and 
organized the Greek states into an orderh kingdom 
IBs work was carried on bj Ins son Alexander 
Vol VII, 35 

Philip II (1327-1398), King of Spain, 1536-159S 
Vol VII, 108, 114, 140-141 
Philip II, Augustus (1163-1223), King of Trance, 
1180-1223 Vol VII, 61-62 
Philip V (1683-1746), King of Spain, 1700-1746 
Vol VII, 109 

Philip, known as King Philip ( 7-1676), Indian 

chief who li\cd in New England Vol VII, 176 
Pike, Zebulon (1779-1813), \mencan explorer of the 
frontier On one exploring expedition he saw the 
mountain which was named Pike’s Peak in Ins 
honor Vol \ II, 236 

Pisano, Andrea (i270 , -i34S), pupil of Gioxanm 
Pisano, famous for Ins doors of the Baptistery at 
Tlorcncc See N ol V, 336 

Pisano, Giovanni (i24q 5 -i3i4 ;i ), Italian sculptor, son 
of Nicola Pisano Vol V, 336 
Pisano, Nicola (i 223?-i278 5 ), carlv Italian sculptor 
Read of him and his work, Vol V, 333, 336 (utli 
picture, 334) 

Pitt, William (1708-1778), first Earl of Chatham, 
“The Great Commoner,” English statesman at the 
time of the American Rexolution Vol VII, iS. 
Pizarro, Francisco (1471? or 1475-1341), Spanish ex- 
plorer Discovered and conquered Peru Vol I\ , 
41, VII, 107-10S Portrait, \ ol IV, 41 
Pocahontas (isps’-idi?), Indian princess Sec storv, 
Vol VII, 166 I0.1II1 picture) 

Poe, Edgar Allan (1809-1S40), Vmcncan author of 
beautiful musical poetrj and of weird fanciful tales 
Vol V, 412 

Polk, James K (1795-1S4Q), eleventh President of 
the United States, 1S45-1S49 Furthered the 
movement for annexation of new terntorv 8cc 
Vol VII, 240, 241, 11,73 Portrait, Vol \ II 20 
Pompey, Cneius (B C 106-4S), the triumvir Consul 
in 70 and in 53 B C After his conquest of Spain 
Africa and Via, he received a magnificent ‘ tn 
umph” in Rome \ol MI 44-43 
Pope, Alexander (1688-1744) English poet \1- 
t hough lie was a dwarf onlv four feet high and was 
sicklv for most of his life, he devoted all lus cncrgv 
to writing poctrv He was famous for the periecllv 
finished stjlc of lus poems \ ol I, 230, quotation 
Porter, Jane (1776-1S50), British author of historical 
stones “Scottish Chiefs” and ‘ Thaddeus of V ar 
saw” arc two of her fascinating books Sec storv of 
her childhood Vol A 375 

Poulson, Valdemar (1S69-1Q4-), Danish inventor 01 
the "Poulson \rc,” which is used vndelv bv radio ' 
stations \ol II, S7 | 


Poulsson, Emilio, Boston writer fo' cl lldren -m 
tran-lator “set hi r songs \ ol I\ 2,7- o 
Ptolemy, Claudius Ptolemaius, la" 011s 1 iroanar 
and mathematician of ancient \li»andru \o’ 1 
6 60, 07, 00 Portra t, \ ol I 60 
Pulaski, Casimir (171S-1770), Count, Poh h «<>Vi r 
v ho helped train the continental mm t rlv in t* e 
' mencan Rev olution Vol MI 102 
Pullman, George (1S31-1S07), \mencan <le nmr <u 
sleeping car- \ol IV, 341 
Pupin, Michael (1S3S— lr >35 ) \mcncan invt nto* 1 > 

w as born in Iluncarv His bool 1 roi 1 limnier 11 
to Inventor,” tells the fascinating 'lorv o f his hf< 
Sec Vol 1 \ 35S 

Putnam, Israel (1718-1700), \mcrican Revolti'ioi an 
General \ ol \ 1 1 233 

Putnam, Rufus (17,8-18-1) brother of Israel Put 
nam, \mencan Rev olution irv gun ral and le adi of 
emignnts to Ohio \ ol MI 2,, 

Pyrrhus, King of Epirus (11 C 3 iS '’-272) \o! All ,8 


R 

Rackham, Arthur (1867-10,0) Tnghsh ilhM-ator 
noted for Ins inventive abilitv Vc hi' Gulliver 
drawings, \ ol \ , 301 

Raleigh, Sir Walter (1352-1618) Englishman ol the 
court of Queen I lizobctli, whose lnteri st in till Ac v 
Vorld led through lus expedition' to \ ir,ima to the 
founding there of the first pi rmanent sathment bv 
the English on the \miricon s ( aboard \ ol All 
124, i6 0 11,273 Portra t, \ o! I\ 17 

Rameses II (B C 132 j^-i 25S), I tvptian ruler 
\ ol VII, S 

Raphael Sanzio (148^-1320), the great Italian 11 aster 
of painting, wliO'C v oris show a wide v irutv in 
subject and stvle as w cl' as great bcautv bee \o! 
\ 270 284 ( It pan 'iii 1 1, \ ol All 74 

Feade, Charles (1 Sr t~i 88,) 1 neb h author 01 novel- 
“ The Cloister and the Hearth” is the nui't famou 
Ml \ , 307 

Reid, Mayne (1S18-18S3) English v nter of adven 
lure stories lie cimc to the Lmtcd Slates in 18,0 
and traveled for five vear' I or part of th it time 
he was a hunter and trader among the Indians 
Read “An \dventure before Breal fast ” \ ol A III 
310-513 

Rembrandt, Harmens van Rijn (1606-1660) Dutch 
painter, master in light and shade \ol \, 20,-20 
( ill pa it 1 2 ) 

Revere, Paul (1735-1818), \mencan patriot "t tie 
time of the Rev olutionarv V ar \ ol All 'eo 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua (172,-1702) I ngh'h p'in tr 
cspeciailv of portraits Sec \ol \ 207 > r o-,7o 

571 ( It pant 1 cO 

Rhodes, Cecil John (1S55-100.) Bnti c a c~pn 
builder in \fnca prime minister o f C^pc Cr’onv 
South \fnca (1800-1896) for venom tl o ti *nto'- 
of Rhodc'ia is nam'd IBs p-adc *>nd intern , n 'll 
parts of the British I npirc ard hi' r’c re io" tt- 
rcmoval of international nu-i nder tardmg b p*-- 
sonal contacts v ere revealed in hi- ill v "leli ltll a 
v erv large sum 01 nonev ior the lound ng of *c' * 

ships which should bnng to O'- o-d s , d'nt e t — 
the Bnti'h colonie- and the L mti d c ,a c I xa— 1 
nation' for the av ard of Phnde' cchr'"- p 
held annuallv in the Lnncd 8t-ie \ o’ I\ 

MI, i 3 „ 
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Rice, Cale Young (1S72-1943), American poet and Santos-Dumont, Alberto (1S73-1932), Brazilian aua- 
plav wright “The Runaway,” Vol VIII, 28 tor who built the first successful and practical 

Richard I, the Lion-hearted (1157-1199), Ring of dirigible and was a leader m experimenting with air- 

England, 11S9-1199 the son of Henry II and planes Vol II, 121, 133 

Eleanor of Aquitaine ramous for his part in the Sargent, John Singer (1S56-1925), artist, whose por- 
Crusades and as a romantic national hero Vol traits and murals are well known Vol V, 305, 307 
VII, 61, V, 245 Saul, King of Israel about B C 1025 Vol VII, 15 

Richelieu, de, Armand Jean du Plessis (13S5-1642), IX, 29S, 300, 301 

French cardinal and statesman at the time of Louis Savery, Thomas (1650^-1715), English mihtarj en- 
XIII Vol V II, 97-98 gineer, who in\ ented the first practical steam pump 

Rickenbacker, Edward (1890- ), American a\ia- following Papin’s ideas He and Thomas Xew- 

tor in World War I and airline executive He was comen went into partnership, and together thev 

awarded the Distinguished Service Cross and the produced, in 1711, a pumping engine which was 

Cron dc Guerre See his storj , A ol VHI, 109-114 v crj successful Vol II 43-44 
(uith picture ) Schiller, Johann Christoph Fnednch von (1759-1805), 

Riley, James Whitcomb (1S53-1916), American poet great German dramatist and poet He often chose 
He was born and lived for most of his life in In- historical subjects for his dramas In “The Maid of 

diana Most of his poems tell of the scenes and Orleans” he wrote about Joan of Arc, while in 

incidents of his bojhood “Out to Old Aunt “William Tell” — one of his most familiar dramas— 

Marj’s,” Vol Mil, *27 he told the storj of the great Swiss hero and the 

Rizal, Jose (1S61-1S96), Philippine patriot Vol I, struggle of the Swnss people to win their freedom 
367-370 Portrait, V ol Mil, 313 

Robbia, see Della Robbia Schliemann, Heinnch (1S22-1S90), German dis- 

Robespierre, Maximilien Franpois (175S-1794), a coverer of the buried cities on the ancient site of 

French revolutionist, who earned the doctnnes of Trov A ol I, 306, All, iS 

Rousseau to extremes A 7 oI ATI, lor Schubert, Franz Peter (17Q7-1S2S), Austnan song 

Rochambeau, Jean Baptiste, Comte de (1725-1S07), composer A 7 ol A 7 , 256-25S Portrait, A ol V, 257 
Marshal of Trance, Trench general in Amcnca in Schumann, Robert (1S10-1S56), German musical 
1780 Helped AAashington to wan the victor} at composer, outstanding in compositions for the 
Yorktown, 1781 A ol A II, 105 piano A ol A , 25S, IX, 242 

Roebling, John August (1S06-1S60), German-Amen- Schuyler, Philip John (1733-1804) American general 
can engineer Famous for building long-span wire m the Revolutionarj War A ol All, 191,192 
suspension bridges A ol I A , 2S2 Scipio, Afncanus, Publius Cornelius (B C 23 7-1 S3), 

Roemer, Ole or Olaus (1644-1710), Danish astrono- one of the greatest Roman generals After his vic- 

mer Vol 1 , 112 torj over Hannibal at Zama, he received, upon his 

Roentgen (Rontgen), Wilhelm Konrad von (1S45- return to Rome, the surname “Afncanus ” Vol 

1923), German pin sicist A ol II, 147 ATI, 43 

Rollo leader of the A ikings A ol A II, 56 Scott, Robert Falcon (1S6S-1912), distinguished Eng- 

Romanes, George John (1S4S-1S94), Lnghsh psv- lish explorer of the Antarctic In 1910 he reached 
chologist and zoologist A 7 ol X, 2 13-2 14 the South Pole See his storv in text and pictures, 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano (1SS2- ), President of A ol I A 7 , 64-75 Portrait, A ol IA 7 , 65 

the United States, 1933- Governor of New Scott, Sir AValter (1771-1S32), Scottish author o f 

York, 1929-1933, Ass’t Sec of Xavv, 1913-1920 novels and poems Tamous over the whole world 

A ol VII, 274-276 Portraits, ATI, 206, IA , 169 for his fascinating romantic stones A 7 ol A 7 , 394- 

Roosevelt, Theodore (1858-1919), American states- 395, AT II, 206, and picture facing 207 Picture of 

man, explorer, scientist, writer Became A 7 ice- “Sir AA’alter Scott and His Literarj Tnends at 

President with McKinlej as President in 1900 and Abbotsford,” A 7 , 395 Portrait, Vo\ A 7 , 401 
on McKmlev’s assassination in 1001 became the Scott, Winfield (17S6-1S66), a general in the Mexican 
President of the United States He was rejected AA 7 ar A 7 ol All, 241 

in 1904 See A ol 111,262-267, II, S6, IA 7 , 326, Scudder, Janet (1873-104°), American sculptor well- 

ATII, 75, X, 42,27s Portraits, Vol ATI, 264, 265, 203 known for her fountains ‘Trog Fountain,” ATH, 42 
Rubens, Peter Paul (1577-1640), greatest of all Segur (1790-1S74), Comtesse de, Trench author of 
Flemish painters A 7 ol A, 291, 292 (,;//; painting) delightful stories for children the Wax Doll, 
Rumford, Count (1753-1S14), American born scien- A 7 ol A 7 , 165-167 . 

tist whose real name was Benjamin Thompson He Sennacherib (died B C 6S1), King of Assjaaa from 
went to England during the Revolutionary A\ 7 ar BC 705 to 6Sr Carried on warfare with the 

Here his scientific discov enes brought him fame and Babylonians Vol All, 15 

honor A ol 11,12,143-144 Seti I (Of the igth Egvptian Dj nasty), Pharaoh ot 

Ruskm, John (1819-1900), English writer and art Egj-pt, son of Rameses I, (the founder of the 19th 

critic Vol A 7 , 368-369, III, 69, quotation dvnastj) Carried on warfare with the Libvans, 

Hittites, and others His temple at Abj dos and his 
S gallened tomb in the A 7 allej' of the Tombs of the 

Kings are among the finest examples of Egj'ptian 
Sacagawea, Indian woman who gave valuable assist- architecture A 7 ol ATI, 8 

ance to Lewis and Clark on their expedition across Seton, Ernest Thompson (i860- ), English writer, 

the country Vol ATI, 222-224 Statue, A 7 ol ATI well-know n for his fascinating animal stories, which 

facing 224 7 ]j e 0 ften illustrated himself He was one of the 

Samt-Gaudens, Augustus (1848-1907), first great originators of the Boy Scout movement A ol Iff, 

American sculptor A 7 ol V, 351 (- nth statues) 167,227 X 42 
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Shakespeare, William (1564-1616), greatest v ntc of 
the I nglish language He was powerful both as a 
poet and as a plaj wright, while no one eke has ever 
created so many characters who seem to be alive 
See Vol V, 386-388, picture , 3S9, III, Si, 246, 
Vol VII, 114, Vol VIII, 198-199, “Mem \\nc> 
of Windsor” illustrations, 200-206, “The blorj of 
the Tempest” retold by Charles and Mar} I amb 
Portrait Vol VIII, 231 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822), English poet 
I amous for Ins beautiful musical poems Vol V, 
402 Portrait, Vol V, 401 

Sheridan, Philip Henry (1831-1S8S), Vmcncan Civil 
War general Vol VII, 233, VIII, 368-369 
Sherman, William Tecumseh (1S20-1S91), American 
Civil War general Vol VII, 253 
Sidney, Sir Philip (1534-1586), English author of a 
famous group of sonnets and a romantic prose 
story He was known as the ideal gentleman of Ins 
time Vol VII, 144 

Singer, Isaac Memtt (1S1 1-1875), American inv entor 
who made important improvements on the sewing 
machine and founded the Singer Manufacturing 
Companj Vol II, 23-24 

Smith, John (1579-1631), Englishman, earlv settler 
of Virginia, whose maps and writings form an 1m 
portant part of colonial ‘ \mcncnnn ” \ ol til, 

124, 144, 165-166 Portrait, Vol \ II, 163 
Solomon, son of David, and his successor as the King 
of Israel His reign lasted from about B C 947 to 
037 Vol VII, 13, I\, 304 
Solon (B C 639?~559), Athenian sage and lawgiver 
Vol VII, 21 

Sophocles (B C 4o6?-4o6), one o f the three great 
tragic poets of Greece Both as a man and as a 
poet, “universall} beloved ” Wrote more than 100 
dramas, only seven of which remain Vol VII, 32 
Southey, Robert (1774-1S4.,). English writer of poctrv 
and cssa}s He was a friend of t CoIcridgc and 
Wordsworth In 1S1 , lie became the Poet Eaurcatc 
of Lngland hoi VIII, 273 274, “The Legend of 
Bishop Hatto ” 

Spenser, Edmund (i332 5 -i399) English writer of 
beautiful imaginative poctrv His greatest poem is 
the ‘Taene Qucene ” Vol \ ,84-386, VII, 114. 

Picture, Vol V, 3S9, portrait, Vol VIII, 231 
Sperry, Elmer A (1S60-19J0), American inventor of 
the gvro compass, automatic gvroscopic spring 
dev ices for ships and planes, a computing bomb sight, 
a device for detecting hidden flaws in railroad rails 
I ol II, 164-163 

Stalin, Josef V (1879- ), Russian dictator Vol 

VII, 139, 2S 0 Picture, Vol MI, 277 
Standish, Myles or Miles (1 584'*— r 6 56) Captain who 
came over in the “Mav flower” and was mihtarv 
leader of the Plv mouth Colonv \ ol \ II, 144, 160 
Picture, facing 169 

Stark, John (172S-1S22), American Rcvolutionarv 
general Vol VII 191 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur (1S79- ), Canadian ex- 

plorer ot the sub \rctic regions Vol IW17Q-1S2 
Stephen, the first Christian martv r \ ol \ II 46 
Stephenson, George (17S1-1S4S) English engineer 
who built the first successful locomotive \ ol II 
54— 5a SS \ ol I\ 551 ,45 
Stevenson, Robert Louis (1850-1894), Engh-h poet 
novelist and writer of css-us In Ins voung man 
hood he studied law and engineering but he dc 
cided to devote himself to writing Mthough he 


sufferen from illnc s much of his hie he v « ur' ' 
inglv cheerful He died in Mm" -1 whtre 1 1 1 ■>« 
pone on account of hi- health \ol \ r * 1,9 

‘Travel” 150 4 I oreign 1 anil- 1 he 1) nb 
‘soldier,” 151, ‘The Little land ’ 15 , I e ip at 
bedtime”, \ ol I\ Bed in Sumnir 
Stilicho, llavius ( 5 ~4oS), Roman gene 'll \ o! 

\ II, 40 ,1 

Stradivanus, Antonius (164 4—1 7^7), Italian violin 
maker \ ol \ , .54 

Stuart, Gilbert (1755-18-8), \mcncan porirui 
painter \ ol \, ,04, pan In cs \ II 216, 17 

Stuyvesant, Peter ( 1 50 1 67 ) la-t Dutch tolonid 
governor of Nev Netherlunel \ ol MI 167 
Sully, Thomas (178,-1872) \mencan ar i-t \ o! \ 
jog, painting 275 

Sun Yat-Sen (1S66-1025), great Chinese leader '- cc 

\ol I, 371-372 

Sutter, John Augustus (180,-1880), Si born 
pioneer in \menca He discovered gold in t all 
forma in 1S4S \ ol MI .41 
Swift, Jonathan (1667-1715) Irish author of pro r 
unci poctrv “Gullivers Travels” 1- Ins most 
famous bool \ ol \ .,01 

T 

Tacitus, Cornelius (55 5 -i2o :> ) Roman historian 
Lived through the reigns of nine emperors indue! 
ing those of Nero, Galba, \cepusnn anil 1 rajan 
\mong Ins worl s arc “T he I ife of \gncolu ’ I he 
Histones,” and “The \nnnls ” \ol MI so 
Taft, William Howard (iS-7-iOjo), \menran state- 
man 1 irst Civil Governor of the Philippine Is 
lands 1001-1001 President of the l inlet! ‘-lute- 
190S-1012 In 1021 lie was appointee! the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court the onlv man v 1 o 
ever held the two positions of highe-t honor 111 our 
government \ol MI, 266, 207 ]' r'r, tl \ ol 

VII, 203 

Talleyrand-Perigord, Charles Mauncc de (1734- 
iSjS) Trench st itesmun in the time of I oms \\ I 
and later under Napoleon \ ol \ 1 1 00 Mil -,7 
Taylor, Ann (17S.-1866) Tnylor, Jane (178,-182-.), 
Lnghsh authors of children s pe)cm= , 'cc \ ol \ , 
,74, al=o \ ol I\, 146 The 8hccp,” 150, 

Twinlle Twinkle ” 1S3 sL C p, Harrv ’ 

Ta>lor, Bayard (1S23-1873) \mcncan v ntcr of 
prose and poctrv He traveled a great eleal - < nd 
wrote interesting accounts of his travel- \ol \, 
36 o-,6i, \ 1 1 3 

Taylor, Zachary ( 1 7S4-1S30) a general in the Mexican 
Mar, later the twelfth President 01 the Lnilcd 
State- \ ol \ 1 1 2(i Portra l \ ol Nil “o' 1 
Tennyson, Alfred (i 8 cq-i 8 q. 1, preat I nji«’i poet 
He became Poet 1 aureate of I nglard in 180 
I rom that time until Ins death he as ho lored as 
one of the most distinguished men of letter- in I up- 
land \o! \ 40j-,e_, III 5 Mil 228 C -e 
of tile Light Bri-uile IN 8 ard J,o ; 

4 \ Craellc 5 ong 

ThacLerav, William Makepeace (1 5 1 1-1 86,1 I rd ’1 
author I amous for his re ilistic ’ovc’ h ntv 
I air ’ is one of hi- mo-t impo-tam boo! s \ cl \ 
,66 506-, 07 Mil, ", little Bdl e 
4 Dobbin of Ours 4 P< rlr ' \ ol \ '6 

Thales IB C 6.,o 5 --4od eadv Gseel s c r'i wd o 
gav c one of the fir t explana'iors 01 the - r r ua c 
the world \ ol T 60 2-0- 'o ( f ' trr) 
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Thaxter, Celia (1S36-1804), American author Much 
of her life was spent on the Isle of Shoals where her 
father was keeper of the lighthouse She often 
wrote about the island and the sea Yol III, 246, 
301-302 

Therm stories (B C 527 :> -46o ; '), Athenian general and 
statesman who rendered great senices to \thens 
and to Greece through the creation of a navv, and 
in other far-reaching wars The political rival of 
Aristides See \ ol A II, 2S 

Thoreau, Henry David (1S17-1S62) American writer 
of essavs and poetn In his books there are mam 
beautiful descriptions of nature \ ol 1 , 4 ° 9 > III, 
34 36, 86, 1S9, 313, M, 177. picture of W alden 
Pond 

Tiberius (B C 42-A D 37) Roman Emperor from 
AD 14 to 37 Ga\ e great care to his provinces, 
ruled his empire firmh , and stimulated commerce 
A ol II 220 

Titian (1477-1576), A enetian artist whose real name 
was Tiziano A ecelho He excelled in the beaut \ of 
color A ol A, 288, A II, So (painting, A ol A , fac- 
ing 2SS) 

Trowbridge, John Townsend (1S27-1016) American 
author “The Parma ard Song ” A ol IX 142-144 

Turner, Joseph Mallord William (1775-1S51) great 
English landscape painter, noted for his use of 
splendid brilliant color A ol A , 300 ( painting , fac- 
ing 300) 

Turner, Nancy Byrd (iSSo- ) American writer 
For several rears she was Associate Editor of 
I outh’s Companion “Chairoplane Chant,” A ol 
A, 144, “The AA eather Tacton ” A 145 

Tyndall, John (1S20-1S0O English scientist Noted 
for his abilitv to make dilncult matters clear and for 
his investigations of gases and vapors A ol I, ioi, 
103, roo, 176 


U 

Uccello, Paolo (1307-1475), Florentine painter who=e 
real name was Paolo di Dono A ol A, 2S0 (.,///; 
painting) 

Untermeyer, Louis (1SS5- ) American editor and 

writer of poetn and essavs The collections of 
poems which he has edited have been adopted in 
mam high schools A ol A III, 37, “Caliban in 
the Coal Mines ” 


Valens, Flavius (328^-378), Roman Emperor of the 
East 364-37S A ol A II, 40 

Van Dyck, Anthony (1300-1641) Sir, court portrait 
painter He was born in Antwerp but lived for 
®am vears in England A ol V, 207 (portrait of 
Charles I, froi tispiccc) 

Van Dyke, Henry (1852-1933), American writer, 
preacher and teacher “The Other AA lse Alan” and 
‘The Blue riower” are among his popular books 
Aol II, 3S7, quotation, A III, 36, “An Anglers 
Wish 

Velasquez, Diego (1309-1660), renowned Spanish 
P-ter See Aol A', 2SS-2Q0 („ith paintings, 2SS, 

Verdi, Guiseppe (1813-1901), Italian musical com- 
poser A r ol V, 25S 

Vergil, Publius Vergilius Maro (B C 70-10), great 
Roman poet His writing showed the greatest per- 


fection reached bj an} one in the Latin language 
The “/Eneid” tells the storv of the wanderings of 
/Eneas and of his final settlement m Latium°(the 
Italian peninsula) Aol A III, 153 
Vermeer, Jan, see Meer, van der 
Veme, Jules (iSaS-ioos), Trench author of fascinat- 
ing imaginarv stones Man} of his fanciful ideas 
about aeroplanes and submannes, for instance 
hav e come true A ol A III, 345-349, ‘‘The Poulps” 
from “Twentv Thousand Leagues Under the Sea ” 
Verrocchio, Andrea del (1435-14SS) noted Italian 
sculptor, painter, and architect whose “David” 
and “General Collconi”areshow n inA ol A r , 342, 343 
Vesakus, Andreas (1514-1564), Belgian doctor whose 
careful studv of the human bod} entitled him to be 
called the “founder of modern anatom} ” A r ol I, 
265-266 Picture, A ol I, 263 
Vespucci, Amengo (1451-1512), Italian explorer He 
was the first to call the continent discovered in the 
western hemisphere a “New AAorld”, and therefore 
the name America was given to this continent in his 
honor Aol IA , 24 32,34-35 Portra t statue, A r ol 
D , 32 

Victor Emmanuel H (1S20-1S7S), King of Sardinia 
who became King of Italv in 1S61 He did a great 
deal to make Italv a strong nation in Europe See 
A'ol ATI S2 S4 picture S5, 

Victor Emmanuel HI (1S60- ) grandson of A ictor 

Emmanuel II, became King of Italv in 1900 Aol 
A II, 86, S7 

Victoria (1S19-1001), Queen of Great Britain from 
1S37 (the coronation ceremon} took place in 1S3S) 
to 1001 A r ol All, 12S, II, 73, IA , 316, X, 2S0 
Vinci, Leonardo da (1452-1510), remarkable Floren- 
tine painter who was also a sculptor, architect, 
scientist and engineer See A ol I, 262, IA , 276, 
314, V, 2S4, ATI, 74, 76 

Volta, Alessandro (1745-1S27), Count, Italian scien- 
tist who invented the “voltaic” cell The “volt,” a 
unit of elcclromotiv e force, is also named after him 
Aol II, 63, A III, 6S, 70 


W 

JVagner, Wilhelm, Richard (1S13-1SS3), great musical 
composer noted for his operas A ol A 25S 
Walden, Arthur Treadwell, pioneer sled dog driver 
and trainer who was among the first to bring these 
dogs to northern Xew England AA ent with his fa- 
mous dog Chinook with B.vrd to the Antarctic 
Aol A, 230-234, A I, I 5 °-I 5 U J 56 Portraits, Aol 
A 2" AT 152 

WaltoipTzaak' ( 1 503-1 6S3 ) , a London shopkeeper who 
wrote “The Complete Angler” a book which de- 
scribes the delights of fishing in a fascinating man- 
ner He also wrote a book called “Lives” which 
contains interesting biographical sketches of 
famous men whom he knew Aol 111,255, 262 
Washington, George (1732-1700), First President of 
the United States, 1780-1797 Commander in- 
cluef of the American Rev oluUonarv Armv Leckv 
so} s of AA ashington “He was in the highest sense ot 
the words a gentleman and a man of honour See 
Aol VII, iSs-105, IV, 113-115 Portraits, Aol 
A II, 202, 216, pictures, Vo) ATI, 100, IA r 114 
Watt, James (1736-1S19), Scottish scientist Famous 
for inv enting the first successful steam engine 
A ol II, 36, 44-45 Picture, Vol II, 35 , facin S 4 * 
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Watts, Isaac (1674-1748), preacher and vntcr of 
hymns One of his most famous hymns is “O God, 
Our Help in Apes Past ” He also wrote verses for 
children Vol IX, 158 

Wayne, Anthony (1745-1796), Amcncan general in 
the Revolutionary War Vol VII, 233 
Webster, Daniel (1782-1S52), Amcncan statesman 
and orator See Vol VII, 219, 228-230, II, 2S 
Portrait, Vol VII, 228 

Wedgwood, Thomas (1771-1805), member of the 
family of English potters widely known for their 
beautiful “wedgwood” pottery He was one of the 
carly f cxpcrimcntersinphotography V ol 11,144 *45 
Westinghouse, George (1846-1914), American invcn- 
tor The automatic air brake which lie invented 
lias been adopted by railways all o\cr the world 
Vol II, 59-60, IV, 350 Portrait, Vol II, 60 
Whistler, James Abbott McNeill (1834-1903), 
painter, born in Massachusetts, but did most of Ins 
work in Lngland \ ol V, 272, 305 (uith paintnif,) 
White, Gilbert (1720-1793), English author Ills 
“Natural History of Sdbournc,” which was written 
in the form of letters to his friends, has become 
famous among nature books Vol III, 266-267, 
300, X, 119 

Whitman, Marcus (1S02-1S47), Amcncan pioneer and 
medical missionary In 1836 with his wife and 
three other missionaries lie went Vest across the 
Rocha Mountains and settled near the present 
Walla Walla, Washington They took the first 
wagon across the mountains and opened the road 
for pioneers This mission grew into the first perma 
nent settlement beyond the border His trip west 
ward marked the end of the fur trade era and the 
beginning of the pioneering period Whitman and 
Ins wife were both killed in the Indian massacre of 
1S47 Vol VII, 236, 237 

Whitman, Walt (1819-1892), American poet who 
wrote strong rhythmic poetry without conforming 
to the rules of meter and rhy me He has influenced 
many modern poets \ ol V, 413, 413-414 “The 
0 \-lamcr”, X, 4, “The World Ilclow the Brine’ 
Whitney, Eh (1765-1S25), American who imented 
the cotton gin Vol 11,21-22 Portrait, V ol II 22 
Whittier, John Greenleaf (1S07-1S92), Amcncan 
Quaker poet His poems describing New England 
country life are famous Vol V, 41 1, VII, 178 
Portrait, Vol V, 407 

Widdemer, Margaret, American author “The 
Taithlcss riowers,” Vol V, 144 
Wilkinson, Marguerite (iSS 0 -io2S) American 
author, born in Halifax Nova Scotia “V Chant 
Out of Doors,” Vol Mil, 30 
Willard, Emma (17S7-1S70), a leader in the move- 
mcnl for the higher education for girls In 1S21 =hc 
founded the Troy I emale Seminary She also 
wrote a number of yaluablc textbooks \ol IX, 
359-060 Portrait, Vol IX, 350 
William I, the Conqueror (1027 or 102S-10S7), king 
of England, 1066-10S7 Defeated Harold succes- 
sor of Edyyard the Confessor, at Battle of Hastings 
October 14, 1066, had himself crowned King 01 
Lngland on Christmas Day He redistributed the 
land, rewarding his Norman followers with huge 
fiefs, this yyas the beginning of feudalism in Lng 
land V llliam had the Domesday Book compiled 
— a record of the great fiefs and their owners 
Vol V II, 72 


William II (i85q-I94 1 )i King of I'rus 1a and Emp o- 
of Germany, 1S88-101S Vol VII o' 27-, 

William, Prince of Orange (1553-1-8 ) surnantd 
The Silent, founder of the Dutch 1 tpublic bom 
at castle of Dilltnbur„ in Na s-m Vmdst pre-t re- 
ligious fan lticism he stroxe for node ratioi Vol 

VII, 141 1^2-145 Portrait, V o! VII i„, 

William Henry (of iu) (1(150-170 ', join 
soycrcign with Alary II, of I ngland, ‘-eotlx id and 
Ireland 16S0-1702 Vol VII, l-o 
Wilson, Woodroyy (1S56-102.,), American state man 
historian, international figure President ul the 
bnited States, 101 2-1020 during the World War 
Will probably be remembered in history elnelh fo 
Ins insistence that the 1 cogue of Nations coy in nt 
be embodied in the V crsaillcs Treaty Vy arded the 
Nobel Peace Prirc in 10. o Vol V II, 207-270, 27 , 
Portrait 5, Vol VII, 203, 269, 270 
Wmthrop, John (1 588-1640), Art goyernor of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony Vol VII, 1 _ , , 170- 
173 Portrait, Vol VII, 172 
Wolsey, Thomas (i475 , -i 530) Cardinal 1 ord Chan 
cellor under Henry VIII Vol VII 11 
Wordsyvorth, William (1770-1850) lmlish port 
famous for his beautiful poems dc cribing niture 
In 1S43 he yyas appointed Poet I aun ale of I njand 
Vol III, 307, “1 he VV ren’s Nc-t Vol V, .,00, .,0. 
Vol VII, So Portrait, Vol V tor 
Wright, Oryille (1S71- ), Wilbur (1867-ror ) 

American inventors of the first motor driven air 
plane Vol II, 1 16, 1 25-1 26 ( ill ft tiro) i'7 1 ,o 
Wychf, John (ijco’-i ,84) early I neli'h religious 
leader who, with the aid of two friends translated 
the Bible into I nglisli I or tint re ison he is often 
called the "father of I n r hsh prose " Vol V 


X 

Xerxes ( ? -B C 165), King of Per 1a, B C c 6- 
465 Made expedition against Greece Vol VII 
27-2S 

y 

Yonge, Charlotte M (i8' 0 -rooi), English author of 
novels biography and short stones Vol VIII 
362-165 “T lie Children of Blcntam Ghvl! from 
‘ V Book of Golden Deeds ’ 

York, Alvin C , American soldier Read ‘ Sc'gcant 
V ork’s I xploit,” V ol IV 153-155 

Z 

Zeppelin, Ferdinand von (18^,5-1017) Count Or- 
man inventor of dingiblc- In 1010 he him'e'i 
piloted the “Deutschland” a dingiblc carrvir" 
passengers, on a journey of 500 miles Bv 101., he 
liad built twenty sic dmpble- These air 5 h ps are 
called “Zeppelins” in his honor Vol II 121-12 

Zoroaster or Zarathustra, the founder o' the c"h 
Persian religion who lived about II C icoc Vc! 
VII, iS 

Zvvilgmever, Dikken, Norwegian ro-an - ntcr o 
children’s stones “ Vn Interrupted Cel bration 
“ V Bad T hav ,” V ol V 16C-170 171-172 

Zwingli, Ulnch or Huldereich (i4 c .,-i -ji), <>wi> 
Protestant reformer Vo' VII i„S 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Agriculture 


AAA, VII 275 

Aaron’s rod, or mullein, III 10; 
Abolitionists, VII 249 
Abou Ben Adhem, poem by Leigh 
Hunt, IX 18 1 

About Elizabeth Eliza’s Piano, store 
by Lucretia P Hale, IX 162 
Abraham, Hebrew patriarch, IX 
291, VII 16 

Absorption, of food, X 347-348 
Abyssinia See Ethiopia 
Acacia tree 

ants protect, X 278-279 
Acadia, setting for Longfellow's 
Evangeline, VII 126 
Acetylene torch, II 159-160 
Achilles, at siege of Troy, VIII 
1 54 _I 59 

Acre, taken by Crusaders, VII 62 
Acnsius, VIII 175, 189, death, VIII 
191 

Acrobatic stunts 
tight-rope, VI 192 
Acropolis, Athenian, TV 226, VII 
21, 29 

Acting, amateur 

advice on, IX 210-211 
Actium, Battle of, VII 45 
Activities 

autumn excursions, III 39-42 
bow-m iking, VI Si 
Boy Scouts, VI 1S9-20S 
Camp Fire Girls, VI 214-216 
clay modeling, V 3 16, 1 1 363-370 
cooking, VI 371-391 
4-II Club, VI 269-272 
G11I Scouts, VI 209-213 
indoor, VI 44-60 
model airplanes, making, IT 343— 
349 , 

music il instruments, making, IX 
255-258, picture V 262 
outdoor, VI 175-233 
plax craft, IX 259-2S6 
pie-school, outline, XI 267-283 
simple experiments 
air, I 7b, S4 
compass, principle, II 5 
cartii, proving -hipe, 1 92-93 
sound, x\ ne motion, I 100, 105 
soip cirxing, V 316 
spring xx llks, III 56-5S 
summer tr imps, III 2 9-3 S 
summer x ic ition, IX 376-379 
tracking animal prints, III 0-1: 
u inter, III 43-52 
Sir also Creitixc xxork, G imes, 
Handicraft, Hobbies, Pirties, 
PI ix s, Sports 
Activity outlines 
collecting, IX 377 
keeping di irx , IX 37S 


keeping pets, IX 376 
m iking books, IX 37S 
in iking puppets, IX 37b 
m iking things of wood, IX 377- 
37S 

m iking up plajs, IX 379 
plaxmg house, IX 376 
reiding books, IX 379 
starting museum, 1 \ 37S 
studxmg birds, IX 376-377 
studxnig insects, IX 377 
w iter ictixitips, IX 377 
working at home, IX 378 
xxorking with sand ind cl ix , IX 
379 

Activity program See Units of 
work 

Activity school 
urn, XI 25 
bibhogr ipiix , XI 1 2 
clnncteristics, XI 7-10 
criticisms, XI 1 1, 12 
curriculum, XI 2-3, 26-29, 36, 
3S-39, 4S-51 

freedom in, XI 1-2, 9, 35~j6, 45 
lntegntion, XI 9, 4S-JI 
principles md pnctices, XI 41 
three It s, XI 10, 1 1, 23 
units of xxork Scr Lints of xxork 
See also Educ ition, Schools 
Adams, John, XI 513 

helps drift Dcclintion of Inde- 
pcnduice, \ II 1S5 
peace commissioner, VII 193 
picture, \ II 202 
president, one term, VII 219 
Adams, Samuel, XI 313 

opposes Constitution, VII 197, 
200 

opposes England V II 1S3 
Addams, Jane, VIII 37-61 
Adder’s-tongue, flower, III 6- 
Addison, Joseph, XI 313 
describes Swiss, Ml 149 
Adelaide, Austnln \ 1 1 578 
Adelborg, Ex a Ottila, XI 31 1 
Clem Peter md the Children of 
Gnibbxlei, IX 164-167 
Adelsberg Caxes, I 170 
Adler, Felix, on f iblc= IX i7j 
Adobe house, I 3b.-, S3 IN 219 
Adonis, jil mtmg t iblc \ I 267 
Adnanople, Battle of, Nil 40 
Adnanople, Treaty of, \ II 158 
Adult education 
heilth ‘-irx ice, XI 6b 
p irenthood tr lining XI 63 
soci il cooper ition, XI 67-68 
Adventures of Lars and Lisa, *Jn- 
] icturt , IX S8-01 

Adventure stones, IN 76-12, N III 
3io-ji5 


A E F b„ \\ or],] \\ ] 

Aegean civilization, N 1 1 is 
Aegeus, N III m.-its ,74 
Aeneas, 1 roj m hi ro, N 1 1 1 1 s 
“Aencid, The,” N crgil - N 111 1 ,, 
M 33 f 

Aerodrome, experiment-, II i., 

> 2 , 

Aeschjlus, N II 32, XI -1, 

Aesop, Grid fibuli-t.N ., XI 1 
f iblc- N 2-9 
Africa 

mini d-, -torus lbout 
c micl tr msport N 21, -.-6 

I li jih mt htiutiiiL IN 84 
\cd in Afru 1, N II I .9 , - ,o- 

Etlnnpi 1, I ,4, Nil 87 .70 
1 xplor itions tnhlr ]N , . , 

II mno, N II 1 ,-14 

I ix mgstone, I N 70-84 
l’rinct llciirx IN 50, Nil ic6 
ni ip studies, Xl 305 
XileHixcr 

at I uxor, pirtun Nil ,76 
fertihtx , N II 

floods, 1 148, IN 566, N II 3 
river bed, 'll 3, 5 
sculpture, picture I 148 
people 

Bushmen, Hottentots, P\g- 
mies, I 320-327 
Etlnopi 111s, I ,43 
rices pic'ur, lorn, a l 3lO 

I roglodx to-, I 3 14-, 10 
r ulro ids, IN ,45 

*s ill ir i Desert, 1 1 ,0, 141 
.8,r al o South Nftac 1 
African daisv, jil mting t iblc N I .1 , 
After a Summer Shower, piintini. 

bx Inne=s, jnr'uri fnrn 0 N 
Agamemnon, N III 13,-13, 

Agassiz, Jean Louis, 1 27-, \I 1 , 
Agate, Il 274 

Age of person, how to Cud, N I ,05 
Agnculture 

Nmcric in Indi ms 

Iroquois I ,76 
Pueblo I 382 
beginnings, N mo, N II 2 
Nir' u in high! i’k 1 I ,12 
\cxx <? toi c \,c, I . 1, - , > 
Chin 1 I -37, N II -2. 

contribution of s/- , ,re \I 

f irmer, import mn of I! --7 
fc-tilrcrs scie itific p^od k* n 1 

II 308- 01 

m ichincrx , 1 1 2 C - 2 
New Dr cl, N II 273 
l s; D.-p rtmc it, MI :co 
,-H Club, sjHi < ,-, \ I j , 

8 ft in ILC Ot p-I 1 c S 

NNhi't 




Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


INDEX 


American Expeditionary Forces 


Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration (AAA), VII 27s 
Aguinaldo, Fdipino leadei, VII 261 
Ainu people, beliefs, V 92 
Air, I 76-85 

composition, I 78-79, X 47, 260 
earth’s blanket, I 76-78, 94-95 
moisture condensed, I 83-84 
pressuie, I 79-80 

high and low areas, I 82 
per square inch, IV 390 
Torricelli’s experiment, I 79 
stratosphere flights, IV 390-391 
use in industry 
air biake, II 59-60 
blowers, sand-blast, II 59 
compressed air, II 59 
water vapor, I 83-S6 
winds See Winds 
Air brake, invented, II 59-60 
Aircraft 

balloon, II 118-121 
eaily an craft, picture, II 117 
early voyages, II 1 20-1 21 
first aerial passengers, II 119 
flight, early ideas, II 117-118 
See also Auplane, Aiislup, A\ia- 
tion 

Aircraft carrier, IV 306-308 
Airedale Terrier, IX 390 
Airmail, IV 360-361 
Airplane 

clipper ship, IV 362 
development and history, II 123- 
127, V 360-362 

gasoline engine aids, II 96, 1 12, 

1 17 

Wnght brothers, II 125- 127, 
130, 131 

Fokker monoplane, picture II 96 
gliders, II 123-124 
gyioscope stabilizes, II 165 
low -winged, picture II 129 
military', picture, II 134 
model, making, VI 343-349 
parachute troops, picture II 132, 
133 

picture, II 96, 123, 124, 126-131, 
134, IV 362 

World War I, IV 160-162 
World Wai II,II i33-i35,IV 163- 
169 

See also Aviation 

Airplane, The, story by' M iry 
Geisler Phillips, IX 199-200 
Airship 

construction, II 1 21- 122 
Graf Zeppelin, picture II 121, IV 
360 

See also Aviation 
Air transport, IV 362 
Air warfare, II 135, IV 163-169, 
361 

Alabama 

Wilson Dam, Muscle Shoals, IV 
389, picture IV 387 
Alabaster vase, pictwe I 304 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, 
V 56-68 

Alamo, siege, VII 240 


Alanc the Goth, XI 3 1 3 
burial, VII 51, jneture VII 50 
captuie and sack of Rome, VII 5 1 
invades Greece, VII 49 
Alas Alack 1 , poem by Walter De 1 1 
Mare, V 153 
Alaska 

coal beds, undeveloped, I 19 1, 
picture II 1S3 
Eskimos, I 384-385 
map studies, XI 29S 
Muir G1 icier, I 176-177, VIII 
74-75 

seals, I 252, III 232 
volcanoes, I 118-119, jnclurc I 

X2I 

Albania 

founding, VII 155 
invasion bv Mussolini, VII S7 
See also B ilkan St ites 
Albatross, I 256, picture I 257 
Albert I, king of the Belgi 111s, \ II 
146, XI 313 
Alchemy, X 320 
Alcibiades, XI 313 
career, VII 33-34 
Alcock, John, XI 313 
first non-stop tr insatl intic flight, 
II 1 16 

Alcott, Louisa May, XI 313 
early' life, V 372-374 
Orcli ird House, picture facing 
VIII 235 
picture, V 373 
Scripes, VIII 235-241 
Alcuin, VII 54 

Aldin, Cecil, llluslr itor, XI 313 
The Twins, IX 92-95 
Aldus Manutius, II 9, XI 313 
Aleutian Islands, recaptuied from 
Japanese, VII 283 
Alexander II, of Russia, VII 138 
Alexander III, of Russia, VII 13S 
Alexander the Great, XI 313 
battle at Gramcus R , V II 35-36 
conquers Greek st ites, VII 35 
founder of cities, II 36 
Gordian knot, VII 36 
Issus and Arbela, VII 36 
Persian conquests, VII 36 
Alexanderson alternator, II 87, pic- 
ture II SS 
See also Radio 
Alexandria, Egypt 
Alexander founds, VII 36 
Pharos lighthouse, VII 19 
Alexis I, Comnenus, VII 60, 77 
Alfonso XIII, of Spain, VII 1 1 1 
Alfred the Great, king of England, 

XI 313 

curfew, V 266 
English language, V 3S3 
Saxon Chronicle, V 383 
Algae, I 214-217 
movement, X 23-24 
value to fish, III 375 
Algeria, U S seizes, VII 282 
Algerian belle, picture VII 377 
Alhambra, of the Moors, IV 252, 
picture IV 25 1 


Algonkm Indians, I 376-379 
All Baba and the Forty Thieves, V 

69-75 

Alice in Wonderland 
book character, IX 345 
Alice’s Supper, poem by Laura E 
Richards, IX 27 

Allegory of Spring, painting by 
Botticelli, V 2S2 
Allen, Ethan, XI 313 

attacks Ticondeioga, ATI 188 
Allenby, Edmund Henry 

in Woild Wai I, V 215, 219, 225 
organizes camel transport, V 215- 
226 

Alligators, III 273-274 

adventures with cayman (alli- 
gator), IV 105-106 
eggs, III 274, picture III 275 
home, picture III 275 
land and water animal, X 22S 
tail, a weapon, III 273, X 276 
Sec also Cayman, Crocodiles 
Allingham, William 
Swing Song, IX 100 
Wishing, IX 118 
Allspice, II 36S 
Almonds, II 336 
Alphabet 

Chinese, VII 321 
Egyptian, VII 5 
for lettering, VI 400 
Greek, modern, VII 329 
Phoenician, VII 14 
Alpine Soldanella, picture X 3 
Alps Mountains 
U'alanclics, I 1S1 
glaciers, 1 177 
tray r el ston, VII 332-334 
tunnels, IV 354-356 
Altamira Cave, Spain 
art, I 299, picture I 298 
Aluminum 

alloy forms, II 397 
electrical manufacture, II 392 
Alyssum, planting table, VI 267 
Amateurism, VI 59-60 
Amah family, xiolm makers, V 2 
Amazon River, I 15 1, 351 

Orellana discovers, tabic IV 53 54 
Ambrose, Samt, XI 313 
church music, V 242-243 
Ambrosian chant, V 242-243 
Amendments See United State* 
Constitution 
America 

naming, IV 32 

See also United States, Canada 
“America,” national song, XI 312 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, established, II 12 
American Bird Bandmg Associa- 
tion, III 363 tt i ,1 

American colonies See United 

States history 

American education See Education 
American Expeditionary Forces 
raising an army, IV 130-132 
America goes to France, 1\ i33 - 
136 _ 


American Foundation for the Blind 


INDEX 


Ar rv’ts 


Ch iteau-Thierrj , IV 137-140 
Lost Battalion, IV 143-149 
battle casualties, IV 141-143, VII 
273 

mascots of Fr ince, IV 130-133 
Sgt York’s exploit IV 133-133 
Woild V ir II, \ II 282 
American Foundation for the Blind, 

IX363 

American history See United States 
history 

American Indians See Indi ins, 
American 

American literature 

luthors, sketches, V 404-416 
American Red Cross, IX 362 
American Revolution 

n niSftQ 

Stamp Act, VII 1S2 
Writs of Assistance, VII 182 
Boston Massicre, VII 1S3 
Boston Tci Pirtj, VII 1S3 
Decl ir ltion of Independence, VII 
183-187 
campaigns 

Boston, VII 18S-1S9 
Neaa Icrscv, VII 189-191 
Burgojnc, VII 191 
Villey Forge, VII 192 
navil off urs, VII 192-194 
uar in South, VII 194 
Aoiktown, VII 195 
Trcitj of Peicc, VII 195 
Amerigo Vespucci See Vespucci, 
Amerigo 

Amerind, or Red race, I 319 
Ammonoosuc gorge, picture I 127 
Amoeba, picture X iS 
dcscnbed, X 100 
food, how tiken, X 221 
locomotion, X 100 
power of life, X 232 
sense of touch, X 1S1 
Ampere, Andre, VIII 6S, XI 31, 
Amphibia, I 275-276, 27S, tnhk III 
146 

Sec aho Frog, Salamander, Toad 
Amsterdanij IIoll md 
Bourse, ATI 313 
child plna Boui«e, VII 313 
Amundsen, Roald, XI 313 

Northwest Pissige, found, IV 38 
picture, IV 57 

South Pole leached, IV 62-6,, 
chill t IV 53 
Amusements 
Hottentot, I 324 
Pinuin, I 32S, 331 
Poh nesi in, I 332, 334 
.See aha Entcit unnicnt, G imes, 
Sports 

Anableps, X 1S9, picture X iSS 
Annk Krakatoa 
Kr ikato i erupts, I 1 is 
a ole line birth, pictim facing I 113 
Anatomy 

mini ils and birds 
beiks, X 167-171 
e irs, X 207-20S 
cats, X is, -195, position, \ 


224-22S 

horns, X 277, picture facing X 
277 

necks, X 26S-273 
t ul«, X 274-276 
teeth and tu4s, X 164-166 
tongue, toad’s, III 243 
histora 

Cuaier, I 270 
Hippocr ites, I 264 
\ es thus, I 265-266 
hum in 

hr 1111 and neraesastem, X 360- 
366 

di iplir lgm, X 33 ^> il ingrain X 
33 3 

car, X 203-207 
cae, X 196-200 
he ut, X 328-330, diagram X 
335 

intestines, X 347, diagram X 
335 * 843 

liatr, X 348, diagram X 335, 
343 

lungs, X 337-33S, diagram X 

333 1 . a- 

sense org ms, list, X 201 

stonneh, X 346, diagram X 

835 . 343 

aoict org 111s, X 365-366, 3^9- 
340, diagram X 335 
Anaximander, 111a cuts sundnl, II 6 
Ancestor aa orship 

Chin 1 I 359-560, ^ II 301, 320 
Anchor, lnaentod, II 5 
Andersen, Hans Christian, \ 10, 
XI 314 

e irla life, A 361-562 
Emncror s New Clothes, V 10-15 
lighting lie, \ 13-1S 
Andes, I 156 553-534 
Andree, Salomon, XI 514 

expedition to North Pole, II 120- 
121, IV 56 58 

Andreavs, Roy Chapman, XI 514 
holds expedition to Gobi I)c-ert 
111 se ircli of fossils, chart I\ 5 , 
Andromeda, \ constcll ition I 54 
Andromeda, 111 stora of Pcr-cus 
V II I 1S6-1S0 
Anemone 

]il lilting t iblc, VI 267 
rue incnioiie, III 59, 62, picture 
III 60 

wood uicmone. III 62, picture 
III 60 

Aneroid barometer, I 82 
Angelico, Fra, \ .79-280, XI 521 
Angels, picture \ 2,3 
The Ammunition, V 270, piciu'c 
facing \ 279 
Angels 

Don itello s picture \ 240,241 
In Vneehro s picture \ -,5, pic- 
ture facing \ 270 
Rea Holds pic>un \ ;6n 
Angler, fidi 

deep sei, pietifi X 2,7 
food lubits, X 140-14. 

Angler’s Wish, por m ba llenrx \ m 


I)al. , \ III 36 

Animal Crncl ers jxw m l.a Cnri - 
ophirWorh \ i,o 
Animalcules, I 210 
Animal kingdom 
0 irbon unci nxau n railc \ p , 
el !•- llicition, 111 143 t in i< - 1 
270 

diffon lit 1 ition 01 ta ju \ .’ > J- 
ilistiiigui'-lu <1 from pi Hits \ nj 
20 , ' 7 , pu 'll! \ 1 8 

pi mt- mini d unita, X 16-17 
r mgr of, \ , - 8 
Animal Pictures, I \ 1 3-147 
Animals, III 1 

bodies built for difT. o lit u < s 
HI 59 . 

eliing! ippe iritie. , III ,07 
clothing md coloring, X 1 — 1 * 4 

X s 

cold md w inn blooded, I .87, 

III 2^5— -54 5111 X ,*.!> , 7 

dcpi nil. lice upon pi nits, \ 4s 4,, 
ch ai lopment 

I ini irek s studies I .ta II ,8 
simple to higher forms, 1 .1. 

213 

elmos mrs, I 270--8. 
domestie 8 n mm. n r limn d 

is Horse 

elemiestie ite.l \ II 1-. 
cirs sense of lie inn. X 227-. °s 
< gg-1 lamg, 111 14s, 14.) 
extmit I 275-. 88, III 20, jt r- 
tur III 15. 

eat s, X 18,-105, position, X ..4- 
2.8 

f ltnih ir, tahb X 87-, sq 
tie sh-e iting, 111 2C6-.5 

fe'od h tints, \ 16, -Do 

fossils HI 14s, 204 
friend md foe to mm III ,o c 
fur-he irmg III 176, .1.-. j 
gniwmg III 135-176 
lulu rn ition, III ,2 1*, 164-16, 
167-168, 174 ... 2 4 .<• 

267-. 68 589 04,\i4 .57 ,ot 

homo-builders, III ,<} 5 
hoofed III 181-.0, 
horns, \ 277, ;>i rOea facing X 277 
ins. et-eiting III 149-1*, 
life ea . le 

childhood X117-119 59. -.0 
length X 04 

minim iB I 247-.«4 2 c 7-_ss 

inirine HI 177-185,2^1-., 

migntum III ,.,9 

nest- pic t'i 111 .,6 ^7, 4s 

157 162, 160 
on.s-e. 11 X ico 

]lfts, I\ s,- o; 

pho.o-r iphi 1. Ill '60- 72 
jhi icln <1 III 14'. -1, 1 
p’rlns'or e I 2" — . — s , HI |- 
|8.-is- 2' 1 

se s<) 1 eh ge 1 V \ t 1 

se If-p-ove 101 HI 1 . \ , 

se ise of s*r),]i \ 21 1-2! 1 
s’, ep X 2 0-2 7 

so 0 | hi' III 'Ci ' ' X 1 2 



Animal worship 


INDEX 


Architecture 


species, number, III 4, 145 
speed, X 250-251 
tails, X 274-276 
tools and weapons, X 163-180 
toothless, III 153-151 
trained for racing, ^ I 173-174 
underground, X 164 
weeping, X 192 
winged, III 1547155 
winter habits, X 257-259 
See also name of animal as Lion 
Animal worship 
Egvpt 

cats, sacred, YII 377 
mongoose, III 212 
India 

ammals sacred in, VII 346 
monkevs sacred, VII 343 
Annelida, I 224 

Annual nngs, in trees, I 309, X 244 
Annuals, VI 261, 266 
Annunciation, painting bv Fra 
Angebco, picture facing V 279 
Ant and the Cricket, verse, IX 1S9- 
190 

Ant and the Grasshopper, Aesop 
fable, V 3 
Antarctic 
explorations 

Amundsen reaches, TV 62-63 
Band’s expeditions, IV 20S-214, 
361, II 1 16 

Captain Scott, IV 64-75 
table, IV 53 

Ice Sheet, I 17S, IV 210 
temperatuies, IV 20S 
wend beauta, IV 210, 21 1 
Antarctic Ocean 

comparatiae size, I 203 
Anteater, III 146, 14S, X 167 
childhood, duration, X 395 
pictuie, X 166 
Antelope 

horns, X 277, picture facing X 277 
pronghorn, III 1 Si, 194 
young, picture X 227 
Antennae 

butterfla, III 125 
moth, III 125, X 210 
Anthem, origin of term, V 243 
Anthracite coal 
formation, X 60 
producing regions, II 1S1 
Anthropology See Races of man- 
kind 

Antropa, butterfla, III 122 
Antiquities, picture fating I 2S9 
Antiseptic surgery, Lister discoa eis, 
IV 396-397 

Antony, Marc (Marcus Antomus), 

defeat at Actium, VII 43 
Second Triumaarate, YII 45 
Ants 

aphids, III 136, 138 
driver, habits, X 282 
life span, X 394 

social life, III 389, X 2S1-2S3, 392 
white or termite, III 396 


Anxious leaf, story by Henry Ward 
Beecher, IX 125 
Apes, III 234-236 
Baibara, III 236 
duration of childhood, X 395 
Aphids, III 136, 13S 
Aphis 

pest and remedy , table, VI 26S 
Aphrodite 

statue (Venus de Milo), V 326, 
picture V 324 
discoa era , VII 24 
Apiarist, picture III 132 
Apollo, Greek god, I 3, VII 24 
anger of, VIII 153- 154 
Appeal to the Great Spirit, statue ba 
C E Dallin, V 351, 355, jnclitrc 

V 352 

Appert, Francois, XI 314 

discoa ers food presera ation, II 
201, 376 

Appian "Way, IV 260 
Apple 

apple growing, II 524, 326 
moth pests, I II 126, 127 
trees, jnclurc III 74 
Appleseed, Johnny, \ III 76-S0, XI 
314 

Appomattox 

National Monument, I 39S 
surrender, \II 253, pulurc MI 
250 

Appreciation subjects, XI 28, 263 
Apricots, draing process II 332-333 
Apnl floivers, III 5S-65 
April Fools’ Day 

French parta, VI 2S2-2S3 
Apse, m architecture, IV 234 
Aquaplaning, \ I 1 16 
Aquarium 

studies m, III 575, 376 
uses and c ire, III 373-374 
Aqueducts, IV 379 
Citskdl, IV 381 
Colorado Riaer, IV 3S1 
Delaaaarc I\ 381 
Roman, IV 376-377, picture I\ 
375* 576 

Aquilegia, planting t ible, \ I 267 
Arabia 

Bedouins, 1 347-34S, VII 571 
camels, N II 371, pictuic VII 372 
child life, VII 370-372 
costume 

Bedouin, picture I 348 
schoolmaster, picture VII 370 
language, MI 371 
map facing MI 12 
outline map, XI 305 
people leirn about paper, II 20S 
Saracens spread irt of silkmak- 
mg, II 258 
Arabian Desert 
home of Semitic race, MI 17 
picture, I 139, 348 
Thomas crosses, tabic IV 53 
Arabian Nights’ story 
All B iba and the Forty Thiev es, 

V 69-75 
origin, Mil 1 


Arachne 

Greek myth about, II iS 
wearing contest, IX 130 
Aragon and Castile, united, VII 10c 
Arbela, Battle of, MI 36 
Arbor vitae, leaf, picture III 113 
Arbutus, III 53, 57, picture III 61 
Arbutus Day, III iS 
Arc, electric, II 70 
Arch 

and keystone, diagram IV 221 
Babv Ionia, IV 272 
in bridge construction, IV 280- 
281 

Roman architecture, IV 22S-22Q 
span development, IV 281, 282 
Archaeology 

Altamira Cave, I 299, picture I 
298 

Egr pt, I 300 

Tomb of Tut-ankh-amen, I 
302-304 

Troy, I 306, chart I 307 
Ur of the Chaldees, I 305 
Archeozoic Age, I 73-74 
animals, picture I 276 
Archer fish 

food habits, X 137 
Archery, \ I S0-S2 

Japanese archers, picture M 168 
Archimedes, I 265, II 35-36, XI 314 
inchor and compass, 11 5 
inventions, II 5 
lever studied, II 14 
screw, IV 366, picture II 14 
weights of bodies, principle, II 
35-36 

Architecture 

American, IV 252-257 
colonial, VII 177-17S 
Supreme Court Building, MI 
213 

axis, as a dev ice, II 23 1 
B\bv Ionian, IV 220, 222 
Byzantine, IV 231-234 
column, development, IV 223- 
225 

Egyptian, IV 223 

Gothic, IV 236-24S 

Greek, IV 223-227 See also Greek 

arclntecture 

Islamic, IV 250-252 

modern, IV 253-257 

orders of, IV 223-224 

primitive, IV 217-219 

principles 

arch and keystone, diagram IV 
22 1 

dome and vault, IV 228-230, 
diagiam IV 216 
post and lintel, IV 218, dia- 
gram IV 216, 221 
square and triangle, diagram 
IV 221 

truss, diagram IV 216, 221 
Renaissance, IV 244, 24S-250 
Roman, IV 22S-23 1 
Romanesque, IV 234-236 
ziggurats, IV 220 
Sec aho Shelter 
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Arch of Constantine 

INDEX 

N'ts S"d cr> f t‘ 

Arch of Constantine, V 327, picture 

origin ites f icton sWem, II 20 

c irh N 5.. 

V 328 

picture, II iS 

p unt 11 2 N 276 

Arch of Titus, V 327, picture VII 40 

Armada, bp misli 

Pirthrnon fric-t IN _;i -..7 

Archytas of Tarentum, XI 3 14 

defeat, \ II 114, picture \ II 115 

N 5.4, , r> r, \ -_i, „ 

f ishions wooden dove, II 1 17 

Armadillo, III 153-154, X 34-16 

Nil t 

Arc light, II 70 

armor, X 54-35 

Plieidi is, N 3.: ,.4 Nil 20 1 

Arctic 

b ill irm idillo, X 34 

I’oreli of !!k NI uh 11s \ 4 

animal life, III 197-198, moths, 

nuie-b mded, X 35 

526, vie',,-, 1\ 2.7, \ | 

III 129-130 

picture III 153 

PriMtelis N ,_n - N 

Aurora Bore ills, I 1 1 1 

Armament, of modern bittleslups, 

sculpture \ ,21- 26 

bciuty and aegetition, X 290, 

IV 308-310 

T in igr 1, N ,2i) 

297-298 

Armature, electric, II 68-69 

N etuis d( Milo, N ,.6, ■ r 1 - 

breeding ground of birds, X 290, 

Armenians 

N 3-4 

296-298 

Turkish persecution, \ II 5,1 

induct ml Indti^nd \r •* 

expfor ltions 

Armor 

it iii m 

North Pole 

battleship, IN 307 

1> tinting 

Byrd s flight, IV 206-207, 

gun powder lincnted 

m iste rs, N 284 285 

361, II 116 

ends use of armor, N II 73 

priinitm N 277-2S. 

earlv ittempts, IV 55-58 

medico, ll knights, picture N 1 1 1 

sculpture 

Peary, IV 58-62 

118, 122, 132, 133, fiiciun N III 

Pis UIOS, N 1 , 5 - ,0 

table, IV 53 

115, 120, 138, 144 

Ren iiss mce, N , ,f, 47 

Stef insson in sub-Arctic, IV 

16th Centura, picture N III 206 

Iipmesi \ 31 1 

179-182 

Arms See Armor, Fireirms, 

nudu a il, N 3.0- , ,6 

Pol ir Sea, -jncture IV 54 

NN e ipons 

mini iturcs V - 1 1- , 1 , 

summer, I 385 

Army 

Orient il, N ,00-31 3 

winter, III 198 

Assyrian, VII 12 

punting Su Punting 

Arctic fox, jncture IX 137 

Roman, VII 39-40 

prim in colors pirpr, f„n , n \ I 

Arctic Ocean 

United States Sic NVorld War I 


comparative size, I 203 

and NN orld NN nr II 

Rom in 

wall us, picture X 172 

Arnold, Benedict, XI 314 

punting, N 276, picture N .75 

Ares, Greek god, VII 24 

attack on Ticonderog 1, Nil iSS 

sculpture 

Arethusa, flower, III 92, picture III 

Rea NVar, N II 1S8, 191, 102 

irehes and eolumns N 327- 

93 

Arnold’s Rafflesia, X 56, picture X 

32s, Nil 40 

Argentina 

57 

influence on Europe, N .8 

igriculturc, crops, I 349 

Arrow Maker, picture \ I S2 

St Itui s, N II ,8 0 4. ,4 

boundan dispute, VII 284, pic- 

Amnvwood, III 352, pictun III 41 

fueiun N II 4, 

lure, Christ of the Nude®, \ II 

Arsinoithenum, 1 2SS, pictun I 2S7 

sculpture A e Vulpture 

2S4 

Art 

L lined M ites N jC4-,C8 

cattle, I 349 

Asson in, V 320 

woodblock printing N ,n 

expoits, I 349 

c ivc irt, I 204, N" 274, N II 2 

woodeiraing N jib 

Gauchos, 1 350-351 

Altnnun I 290, picture I 29S 

wood engr nines 

industries and products I 349 

I a iNloutlu , III 1S4 

Durer and Ilolbmi N 204 .07 

people, I 350-33 1 

Chinese, V 509-ji 1 

Sic nl 0 n lines of eotintru s ,s 

Argon, inert g is 

immilsin, N 557-359 

Chun 

in incandescent lamps, II 70, 71 

Bodlusatta 1, N 3^9 

Artemis, Greek goddi®,. N fl 24 

Argonaut 

punting, N 309-^11 

st due, N II .3 

sea animal, I 239 

pottero, V 559, pviure N 5,7 

Artesian wells, IN 3S0 p,r'u'c IN 

Argonne Forest, battle in, MI 27, 

sculpture, N v 3 57- .,59 

377 I 9- 

“The Lost Battalion,” stor\ , IV 

design 

Arthropoda, tuh’e III 14; 

« 45 -U 9 

cli\, picture NT 563, 366-370 

Set flkn Or ibs Insects 

Argos, in Greek rmtnoloprv 

Eg\ pti in, lotus, N 520 

Arthur, Chester A , ( , rO/rr N II .-3 

C\ elope in w ills, VIII 1S9 

le ither-work, picturi NI 3,,- 

Arthur, King 

Perseus conquers, VI IT 1S9 

560 

Nrtliuri iti legend® N ,®;>--s, 

Ariadne, V 1 1 1 170, leuls Theseus 

linoleum-block, picture N I 36. 

In the Court o f Rug Nr bur 

out oflUnrinth, VIII 171-173 

metd-work, picture fnciuq NI 

pi n , N III 1 , 1 - 

Anel toucan, bill, X 16S, pxciun 

361 

King Nrtliur nd ‘lie 1 dde 

fncinq X 168 

to\=, picture fnei 1/17 N I 3,1 

Round st 0 -3 N Ilf 11 j-i. 

Aristotle, I 264-265, XI 314 

licmne, /Hrturi NI 350-354 

Knightm. of ]’cre< ! r,< a.NIII 

suggests c irth round, I 60, I\ 2 

educition um=, XI 2 s , 260 

< 57-145 

Arithmetic 

etching, N 294 

Round T ililr c-de- <>r \m ,,, 

gride 4, V\ liilictha PI in, XI 44 

I reneh 

s’ due N -,7 p r > ,- \ , ^ 

rclition to other subjects, XI 27 

p lint mg, N 2 oS- 50 ^ 

Articles of Confedc-ation Nil k- 

Arizona 

sculpture, N 3,0-55', ’47-140 1 

Artillery horses, NNo-ld \\"r I, IN 

Silt liner \ diet project, 1 \ 

g dienes 1 

1 36-159 

370, 37 - 

origin ih, fist ‘ : rr ‘ Ncknowl- j 

Arts ->nd crafts 

Arkansas Rncr, Ro\ 1] Gorge, pic- 

eiLments, N 0! N 1 

Incomings N 1.5-141 

tun fnema IN 339 

Greek 1 

Cll't r ' II .27 N '0, , r -r \ 

Arkwright, Richard, XI 314 

it its best V ,.6 


first cotton mill, 11 20 

IIi-cus Thrower, N ur' iv , 

c! \ rroj/ . N I f - -- 

iinents throstle II 17 

N _ 1 

n r ,v f( - J- ’, . r ' 1,1 
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Arum 


INDEX 


Augustine, Saint 


earlr min, I 296 
Egyptian, II 10-ir, 227, VII S 
glassmakmg, II 220-226 
Indians, V 140-141, piciuic I 3 13, 
facing II 177 
leather work, VI 355-360 
linoleum printing, VI 362 
lost arts, II 3-4 
enamel work, II 227 
Maori natives, I 341-342 
metal work, VI 361 
potterj, II 226-233, VI 367-370 
spinning, II 10-11, 264 
Swiss, V 316 
tile making, VI 366 
toy making, VI 331-349 
Venetians, il 221-222 
wearing, AT 550-354, II 10-n 
wood carving, I 341, V 3 16 
See also Industries and occupi- 
tions 

Arum, water, flower, III 86 

Aryans 

Brahmans in India, I 364, 365 
discover butter, II 301 
discorer cheese, II 503 
mquisitire people, IA 27 

As Dolly w as Milking, rliy me, I X 1 7 

Asia 

Arabian Desert 

home of Semitic race, VII 17 
picture, I 159, 34 s 
Thomas crosses, t able IV 53 
Gobi Desert 
former ocean bed, I 141 
Marco Polo p isses, It 6 
Himalar ail Mountains, I 136 
Ibn Batuta tnrels through, I\ 
30, chart IV 52 
Lhassa, Tibet 

Landor tortured, IV S5-SS 
Younghusband enters, table 
IV 53 
maps 

distribution of races, I 316 
waterwars, I 161 
people See names of countries, 
such as China, India, Turker, 
etc 
nr ers 

China, I 149-150 
India, I 150-151, Ganges, I 566 
See aho name of countrr as 
China, Japan 

As I Walked By Myself, rerse, IX 
161 

As I Was Going Along, verse, IX 
161 

As I Was Gomg to St. Ives, rerse, 
IX 160 

Asparagus 

pests and remedr , tabic IT 268 
planting table, VI 264 

Ass, wild, III 1S5 
picture IX 139 

Assisi, Giotto frescoes, V 279, pie- 
tire V 27S 

Assiut Dam, Egypt, IV 36S, picture 
IV 369 

Assuan Dam, Egypt, IV 367-369 


Assyrian Empire 
art, V 320 

cruelties and warfare, VII 12 
Israel conquered, VII 15 
map facing I II 12 
unit of work See Outline, XI 73 
Aster, III 10S 

pests and remedr , tabic VI 268 
picture, III 106 
planting table, VI 266 
Astenas, butterfly, III 122-123 
Asteroids, I 27 

table of statistics, I 41 
Astrolabe 

Hipparchus inrents ( 7 ), I 262 
Astronomers, I 60-64 

Copernicus, I 6-7, 60, 265 
Galileo, I 37-3S, 62, 262 
Hippircluis, I 4, 60, 262 
Laplace, I 65-66, 269-270 
Astronomy 
antiquitr , I 60 
asteroids, I 27 
Aurorr Boreihs, I 109-110 
comets, I 44-47, Hiller’s I 46-47 
constell itions, I 49-59 
eclipse, I 41-44 
equinov and solstice, I 11-12 
ether theory , I 102-103 
grantation, I 2S-31 
lnstorr 

Copernicus, I 6-7, 60, 265 
Greeks, I 4 

Hcrschel, I 39, 64 
Hippirclius, I 262 
Kepler s 1 ins, I 61-62 
L ipl ice s nebul ir hr pothesis, 
I 65-66, 269 

Newton's lirr of grantation, 
I 30, 62, 267 
meteors, I 4S-49 
Milkr AVir, I 55-57 
solar srstem, I 26-41 
t ible of st it 1st ics, I 41 
telescope mrented II 13S 
tides, I 31, 199-201 
unit of w ork See Outlines, XI 74 
See aho Eirth, Moon, Observa- 
tories, PI wiets, Solir system, 
St irs, Sun 

Atahualpa, Inca ruler, I\ 41, MI 
10S 

Atchinson, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railway, IV 537-5 3 S 
Athene or Athena or Pallas Athene, 
\ II 24 appeirs unto Perseus 
VIII 176-177 

Pheidias st \tue, V 324, 1 II -g, 5 1 
restruns Aclulle’s writli, Mil 
I 5 T 

sends Perseus to slay Medusa, 
A III 177, 179-1S0 
spins with Arrchne, IX 130 
Athens 

Acropolis, IV 226, VII 21, 29 
Age of Pericles, MI 29-32^ 
architecture, IV 226-227, VII 29- 
3 1 

art See Greek punting, Greek 
sculpture 


development, MI 21 
first democracy, MI 2r 
Persians destroy , MI 28 
Spirta’s struggle with Athens, 
A II 33-34 
Athletics 

amateurism and professionalism, 
M 59-60 
Czechoslor ahn 

ithletes, picture M 167 
Russia, picture ATI 563 
Olyunpic Games 
ancient, A r 23S-239, ATI 22 
modern, AT 166 
Polynesian, I 332-334 
See aho S ports 
Atlantic Ocean 

comparative size, I 203 
electric cable, II 74, 76 
first flight across, II 116 
North Shore, picture I 197 
passenger air service, IV 362 
waterspout, I 207, picture I 206 
Sec aho Ocean 

Atlas, m Greek mythologv , a Titan 
gir es name to book of maps, I 4 
Atmosphere 

iltitudes, I 94, chart I 95 
cirtli’sair blanket, I 76-7S, 94-95 
stntosphere iscensions, IV390 - 
39 i 

how formed, I 67 
Wegener s profile of, chart I 95 
Sec also Meteorology 
Atom 

domic theorr, X 3 1 2—3 1 3 
Compton on, X 523 
electronic nature, X 5 14, 3 17-318 
historv 

D llton s theorr , I 269 
Democritus, I 261 
protons md electrons, II 399 
quantum theorr, X 323 
ridioictire types, X 520 
size, X 317 

source of energr, X 321-322 
structure ind behavior, X 317- 
320 

At Pierrot’s Door, French folk song 
music, IX 227 

At the Sea-Side, poem br Robert 
Louis Stevenson, IX 134 
Atropos, Greek fite, II 10, picture 
AH 75 

Athla, king of the Huns, XI 314 
dele it at Chalons, AII 5 1 
Attitudes 

healthy living, XI 41 
play and work, XI ix 
playground, XI 45 
reading, XI 220 
scientific, XI 250 

Auckland, New Zealand, A II 3S1- 

3 

Audubon, John James, XI 314 
Darwin hears talk, II 3S4 
Audubon Societies 

National Association, III 356 
August flowers, III 106-10S 
Augustine, Saint, XI 314 
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Augustus Caesar (Octavius) 

missionary to England, V 381, 

VII 64 

Augustus Caesar (Octavius), XI 
3H 

Augustan Age, VII 47-48 
becomes emperor, VI I 45, 47 
empire, e\tent, VII 47 
Second Triumvirate, VII 45 
Auk, great 

extinct, I 256, 258, X 86 
picture, X 84 
sire, X 86 

Aurelian Lucius, II 257, XI 314 
Auricle, X 328 
Aurochs, III 199 

Aurora, Greek goddess, picture \ II 
24 

Aurora, the d iw n, I 94, diagram I 95 
Aurora Borealis, I 1 1 1 
ciuse ( ? ), I 16 

Austen, Jane, novelist, V 394, XI 
3H 

Austin, William 

Peter Rugg, the Mi=sing Man, 

VIII 261-266 
Australia 

animals, birds, III 146-149, 3 SS , 
X 83-83, 118-119, 161-162 
emu bird, X 83 
plat a pu«, X 125 
child life, VII 37S-379 
cities, VII 378-379 
cord reefs, picture X 233 
dipping sheep, picluri II 24S 
emeralds, II 274 
flowers tnd trees, VII 379 
geographx, N II 378-379 
government, Ml 130 
lnston 

discoxery, VII 150 
settlement, VII 130 
pearling industn, II 270 
bjdncy Bridge, IV 2S1 
Taronga Zoo, VII 379 
Austria 
histon 

Congress of lenna, VII 90 
Hitler innexes \ II 94 
Mettcrnich, ^ II 90-91 
struggle with Prussi 1, \II 90, 
92 

V orld V ar, N II 271-273 
unit of work See Outline, XI 73 
Autocracy, defined, XII 219 
Automatic telephone, II 82 
selector frame, picture II So 
Automobile 
c irburetor, II 101, 104 
ch iiiging speeds ind gears, II 103 
eh irge ignited, II 104 
chassis, diagram II 107 
clutch, II 104-105 
differential, II 105 
cirlx cars, piciuri II 102, 10, 
first Ford II 173, picture II iOj 
lucliw ix sd(U rules, II iij-n, 
liitcrnal-eombustion engine, II 
06, qS-ioi 

p irt \ diagram II 107 
production, growth, \ II 274 


INDEX 

sp irk plug, diagram II 105 
tires, II 21S-210 
truler, picture, II 109 
See at'O Intern d-combustion en- 
gine 
Autumn 

excursions III 39-4- 
flowcrs, III 107-1 to 
foil ige, X 38-59, picture facing 
X 38 

Nature mood , III 20, 21 
Autumn Fires, poem b\ Robert 
Louis Stcxen=on, I\ 121 
Avalanches, I 1S0-1S1 
Avenue at Middlehamis, punting 
bv Ilobbema, V 29S 
Aves, table III 146 
See nSn Birds 
Aviation 

urcrift carrier, I\ 307-308, pir- 
turr IV 306 
ur m ul .Sic \ir m ul 
“bump\ ’ air, picture mid tint- 1 84 
dexelopment, IV 360-362 
g isoluie engine, II 96 112, 117 
explontion uded, I\ 361 
f imous n imes, II 131, 133 
helicopter, II 135 
lustorv 

Alexander G Bell, II 176 
flight, carh ideis, II 117-118 
gliders, II 123-124 
Langlcx, II 124- 125 
Da \ inci’s experiment* I 262 
Lihenthd and Cli mute, II 1.3- 
1 24 

V right brothers, II 12,-127, '3° 
nulitan, II 133-133, I\ 361 
p ir ichutc troops, ]] picture 
II 132, 133 

not iblc flights, II 116 , chart \\ 5, 
B\rd to North Pole, I\ 2c6- 
207, II 1 16 

Bxrd to South Pole, I\ 2 id- 
214, II 1 16 

English Ch nine! crossed, 1 1 1 3 3 
famous first, II 1 16 
Lindberghs trails ithntic, II 
1 16, 130 

passenger lines, IV 362, picture 
II 128, 129 
popul intx, II 1 3 1, 133 

V orld V ir I II 15, 1\ 160 162 
Rickenb icker VIII 109-114 

V orld V ar II, II 1 35, I\ 163-169 
Sec alco \1rcr1ft, urpl inc- \ir- 

'hips 

Axocet, bird, III 346 

Axxay in a Manger, mu ic IX 241 

Ax, principle of 

inclined plane, II 15-16 
Axis, lrchitecturd dex ice I\ 2,1 
Axis, Germ m-It ill in-,! ip ino-e al- 
liance \ II 87, zyo, 2^0 28., 
2S , , 508 

Axis deer, jnctun III 191 
Axolotls, III 2,X-_40 
Mexicui ixolotl- III ,91 
Axons, X '(>0 
Azaleas, III 76 


Aztecs 

Cort<7 cotiqur*-' 

1 = 7 

mermri ll pi ix 
picture writing 1 


Bagiev, V C 


C II 500 


Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, rhxnn IN 
14 

Babcock butterfat test, II 

Babel, Toxxcr of, IN .01 

Babes in the Woods, poem IN 1 s 

Baboon, III . ,6, p c'wr, III. ,5 

Babylon 

art lion of B ibx Ion, p<'/-< Nil 

fdl.S II 13, 18 
11 iiiging Ci irdens, \ ]) 1 1 
pictun , \ II 10 
x\hx built, 1\ ..2 
Nebucli idiu 77 ir rebuilds, \ II it 
Babylonian Empire 

cuiKifonn writing, Nil p 
turi Nil 11 

Ilimmunbi and code. Nil 10 
nix thologx 

crc ition storx , \ 1. 8-1.0 
flood stnrx , \ 1.0 
unit of work 8,, Outlini NI 7 
ziguinfs, I\ 2.0 
Baby Plajs, rlixmis IX 7 o 
Bach, Johann, 4 2 s 5-.;6, NI ,i< 
Bachelor’s button, pliutmi tilth 
\ I 266 

Bacon, Francis, XI 314, prim. 
Mil 2,1 

Bacon, Josephine, XI 31} 

Meopx Song, IN. 3 
Bacon, Roger, Nisi} 
md m igie, \ I 327 
Bactena 

is p irisite= X ,6 

benefin d, X 50 

b irmful, X 56 

in butterniaking II c_ 

in milk, II 206-207, 2co 

I lMcr mti-cptir Mirger , I\ 

306-^07 

miero'cope mu it 371 
Pisteurs experiments, II ,*>'■ 
381 

picture X iS 

Baden-Poxxell, Sir Robert, \ I 1 * 
212, XI 314 
Badger, III 217 
ige III 30, 
babit= ] 1 1 217 
Inborn it ton, III '94 

life c c la 

childhood X -cj- 
Icngtli \ 04 

Badminton, N I 7 j 
B adogho, Pietro, Nil . 

Bad Thaw, *.t<,-x, ^ i~i 1 
Baggatawav, M 41--,- 
Baglev, V. C 
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Bear 


Bailey, Bemadine 

Captain Colin Kelly, IV 163-166 
Captain Eddie Rickenbackei , 
VIII 109- 1 14 

Geneial Jimmy Doolittle, IV 
167-169 

Jane Addams, VIII 57-61 
Our Neighbors in South America, 

I 349 - 3 S 5 

Swiss travel story, VII 3 3 2— 3 3 + 
Bailey, Henry Turner, on Handi- 
craft, VI 329-330 
Baker, Samuel, XI 314 

Ned in Africa, VIII 293-302 
Balance, sense oigan, X 201-204 
Balata, II 219 

Balboa, Vasco Nunez de, XI 314 
sights Pacific, IV 37-38, VII 107 
Balchen, Bernt, XI 314 

Byrd’s pilot to South Pole, I V 2 1 1 
picture, IV 209 
Balder, Norse god, VII 56 
Baldwin, Matthew, IV 342 
Baleen, whalebone, III 177-178 
picture, I 247 

Balkan States, VII 155-159 
beginnings, VII 155 
foreign invasions, VII 155-156 
fight foi independence, \II 
156-158 

internal quarrels, VII 159 
Woihi Wai I VII 159 
Woild Wai II, VII 87, 159, 
279-2S0 

map studies, XI 302 
Ballads, VIII 24-42 
Good King Alfred, IX 352 
King John, IX 354, 356 
Robin Hood, VIII 125, 126 
Robin Hood, the Butchei and the 
Sheriff, VIII 126 
Ballet, beginning, V 249 
Balloon 

early voyages, II 1 20-1 21 
horse balloon, II 120 
hydrogen balloon, II 1 19-120 
Montgolfier’s, II 118-119 
parachute, jncturc II 132 
stratosphere ascensions, IV 390 
39 i 

Sec also Aircraft, Ansliip 
Balloon Poste, II 120 
Balsam, planting table, VI 266 
Balsam fir, leaf, pictui c III 1 1 3 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, IV 342 
Bananas, II 329-332 

exporting regions, IT 329-330 
introduced into America, II 329 
plant described, II 330 
transportation, II 330, 332 
Banff, Canada, IV 340 
Bangs, John Kendrick 
Tables Turned, IX 326-332 
Banks 

during Depression, VII 275 
Bannerman, Helen 
Story of Little Black Sambo, IX 
30-32 

Bantam fowls, IX 383 
Bantu race, I 320, 346 


Banyan tree 

size, VII 343, picture V 95 
Baptistery doors, Floience, Italy 
Ghiberti’s, V 336-337, picture V 
33 S 

Pisano’s, V 336, picture V 334 
Barbarossa See Frederick Bir- 
barossa 

Barberry, flower family, III 78 
Barbizon painters, V 300 
Bardi, Giovanni 

opera, beginnings, V 248 
Bards, poetry of, V 3 So 
Barley, II 3 iS 
Barnacles, I 233 
Barometer 
aneroid, I S2 
mercury, I So 
Barrack Emperors, VII 4S 
Barne, James Matthew, XI 315 
early life, VIII 90-94 
picture, VIII 90 
Barter, II 17S, VII S 
See aho Money 
Bartimaeus, blind, IX 316 
Bartlett Dam, IV 372 
Barton, Clara, IX 361-362, XI 315 
Baruch, Dorothy W 
On the Roul, IX 192^ 

Visit to the Firm, IX 2S-30 
Barye, Antoine Louis, V 349 
Bascule bridges, IV 2S5, picture IV 
2S4 

Baseball, VI 19-30 

base-running, VI 26-2S 
batting, VI 24, 26 
field, VI 19, (liaqram VI 30 
game, the, VI 21-22 
greit Amcricin sport, M 30 
heroes, VI 50 
how to pitch, VI 22-24 
plai mg the positions, M 2S 
slow b ill, 1 23-24 
strategy and signaling, M 30 
Basilica, IV 230, picture IV 216 
Basketball, VI 53-54 
chart of positions, VI 54 
girls pilling, picture, VI 51 
Naismith linents, VI 53, XI 330 
Basque village, Spun 
festivity in, VII 525-326 
Bas-relief, picture I 259, 263, 267, 

II 3 S, 377 . 379 
Bass 

black, migration, III 256, picture 
III 260 

rock, nesting habits, III 257 
Bassoon, V 260, ]nctuic V 261 
Bastile, attack on, VII 100 
Baths, Roman, IV 231 
Bathysphere 

Beebe uses to explore ocean 
depths, IV 391-392 
Batrachians, III 238 
Bats 

flight, III 155, X S0-S2, 87 
hibernation, III 154 
picture, X So, Si, S2, 256 
young, III 155, 394 
Battering ram, Assyrian, VII 12 


Battery, electric, II 63-64, X 310 
Battles 

Actium, VII 45 
Adrianople, VII 40 
Alamo, VII 240 
Arbela, VII 36 
Belleau Wood, IV 139 
Bntain, VII 27S-279 
Bull Run, VII 252 
Bunker Hill, VII 184, 188 
Cannae, VII 41 
Chalons, VII 51 
Coral Sea, VII 281 
France VII 278 
Gettysburg, VII 253, 255 
Gramcus, VII 35—36 
Issus, VII 36 
Lake Erie, picture VII 225 
Ohv er II Perrj 
famous utterance, VII 226 
Lexington, VII 184 
Marathon, VII 27, 329-330 
Marne, VII 272 

Midway, VII 281, picture IV 164 
Mor it, \ II 148 
Morg irten, VII 147 
New Orleans VII 226 
Plains of Abnliam, VII 126 
Platea, VII 2S 
Saratoga, \ II 191-192 
Thcrmopi he, VII 27-28 
Tours, A II 58 
Traf ilgir, VII 109 
Walciloo, VII 102 
Yoiktown, VII 195 
Battle Scene, pointing, V 2S0 
Battleship, IV 505, 307 

anti- 111 ci aft defense, II 307 
umoi, IV 305, 307 
guns, IV 507 
luston, I\ 305, 307 
hum lung, picture IV 292 
pictmc, IV 307 
speed, IV 307 
turret, IV 505, 307 
See also N ai ' , United States 
Na\ i , W irfare 

Bayard, Chevaher, VII 95-96, XI 
315 

Baya w'eaver, nest, X 160 
Bayeux Tapestry 

Hallej 's comet pictured, I 47, S 
Baynes, Ernest Harold, XI 3 15 
Allenbj’s Transport Camels, \ 
2 I 5 — 226 

Fox Cub as a House Guest, V 
209-21 1 , 

Jimmie, the Story of a Black 
Beai Cub, V 212-214 
“Beagle” ship, Darwin's voyage, it 

Beaks, birds, X 167-171, V iclurc 
facing X 168 

Bean „ TTT 

disease and remedy, table \ 1 20b 
planting table, VI 264 
Bear 

big bears, III 220 

brown, ynchncIX 136 

cubs, III 220, X 395 
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Beard, Daniel Carter 
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Bdc 


food, III 222 
grizzly , III 222, 223 
hibern ition, III 222, X 253, 391 
Polar, I 252, 254, III 220-222 
picture, IX 136 
story lbout, V 2 1 2-2 1 4 
adventure with, IV S9 
Beard, Daniel Carter, XI 315 
Beasts, III 4 

of prey, III 207-227, 231-233 
See also Animals 
Beatitudes, IX 317 
Beauty and the Beast, story , IX 61- 
64 

Beaver 

childhood, X 1 1 8, 395 
communities, X 286, 392 
dam building, III 159-161, 395 
picture facing X 266 
tail, a rudder, X 276 
teeth as tools, X 165 
Becquerel, Antoine Henn, XI 315 
uranium investigations, II 160 
Bede, “the Venerable Bede,” V 
382-383, XI 315 

Bed in Summer, poem by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, IX 2 
Bedouins, I 347-348 
Bedquilt, The, stor\ by Dorothy 
C infield, VIII 10-14 
Bed-Time Verse, IX 2-6 
Bee balm, III 105 
Beebe, William, XI 315 

lnimol studies, X 17, 128-129, 
272-273 

bathysphere dive, IV 391-392 
chart, IV 53 

Beecher, Henry Ward, XI 315 
Anxious Leaf, IX 125 
Bee-comb, construction, X 147 
Bees 

clannishness, X 212 
drones and workers, II 35S, III 
133 „ 

eyes, X 187, picture X 1S6 
food. III 107 
hat clung, II 358 
Iny e ind houses 
bumblebee, X 147 
carpenter bee, X 146-147 
honeybee, II ^57, picture II 360 
mason bee, X 146 
honey-miking, II 358-560 
hum, III 25 
life span, X 394 

pollinition tided, II 359, III 132- 


queen bee, II 35S, story about, 
IX 114-115 
sense of smell, X 21 1 
social life, X 212, 283-284, 392 
sting, X 176 
sw irnnng, II 359-160 
teimwork, X 283-2S4 
y ineties, III i 
Beet, pi mting t ible, 1 1 264 
Beethoven, Ludyyig yan, \ 2,6, \I 
515, picture I 257 
Beetle 


big-eyed ’ snapping pietun III 


bombardier, X 176 
ejes, X 185-188 

flower and yegetable pest, ' I 26S 
instinct, X 1 14, 300 
woodsiwjer, piclun III 14^ 

See aho Insects 

Beet sugar, II 355-356, picture II 

Beggar-ticks, flower, III 95 
Behavior 

factors influencing, XI 20 
liter iture, influence of, XI 265 
problems, XI 23 
studies 111, XI 249 
ysliat it is, XI 48 
Sec also Emotions, Em ironment , 
Habits 
Belgium 

child life, simil ir to lloll md, \ 11 
314-316 

Christm is cu=toms, I II 307 
history 

independence, III 146 
union yuth Holl ind, \ II 146 
World II irl III 146 271 272 
World II aril VII 146, 27S 
people, VII 146 
railroads, IV 345 
sculpture, Mcunicr, I 349, 353 
unit of work , Sec Outline, XI 74 
Be Like the Bird, poem by I ictor 
Hugo, IX 121 

Bell, Alexander Graham, II 1 74— 
176, XI 315 

interest in oyntion, II 176 
telephone, II 76, 7S, 174-175 
Belleau Wood, b it tie, II 159 
Bellini, Gentile, V 2S6 

Mir icle of the True Cross, \ 2S6 
Belhs, planting table, 1 1 267 
Bell of Atn, poem by II II Long- 
fellow, VIII 3Q-40 
Bellows, George IVeslev, V 507- 
30S, XI 315 

Lad} le m, picture I 307 
Bell rope, instituted on trims, IV 
342 

Bells, V 237, 266-267 
Bell toyyer or Campanile 
Pis 1, picture IV 255 
St M irk’s, picture II 2^5 
Bellyyort, flower, III 69 
Benares, sicred city of Indi 1 I .,66 
Benedict, Saint, I II 65, XI 515 
Rule for monks, I II 65 
Benjamin of Tudela, explorer, II 30 
Bennett, Floyd, XI 515 

Byrds pilot to North Pole, II 
206-. 07 
picture, II 207 
pi me named for, II 211 
Berbers, c nc dwellers, I 514 ,16 

Bergengren, Ralph W 
Dirigible, The IX no 
Bergson, Henn Louis, XI 513 
quoted X 100, 267 
Berlanga, Tomas de, XI *15 
introduces ban in 1 plint II -.0 
Berlin, German cipita' bombed in 


Ilorld II ir II I II .s 
Bernard, Claude, XI ,1, 
digestion di coynes Jj -s 
picture, II 579 
Berrying, III 54 41 
Beskov, Elsa 

H in s Xtyy SI i- IX 7a 7 
Polios New Slit, IX 10. to 
Bessemer, Henry , \I ,t 
Bessemer process, II m> . 
steel buildings pas-fid II 
2,6 

Betty Blue, rln me IX 16 
Betzner, Jean 

Children mil Picturi s \I „ 
224 
Bible 

liter try qu iht y 1 X 2S7 
source-book I\ 2 87 
II ychf tr ms] itcs I S4, \J , 
Bible stones, IX 2S7 ,:o 
Boy b limit I, IX 207-.1S 
Child h -us, IX ,0 i- , 1 . 

Daniel, I X 504 ,cs 

Du id md Ion itli in, I \ 20s 0. 

Elish 1, I X ,02- ,0, 

I Hiding of Wes I\ .<>, 

for y cry young eluldri 11 IX ,is 
320 

Good ‘s im irit m IX ,14 
Isne md Rebek ih IX .91 .0, 
Incob, IX 294-. 03 
lesus yyords ind deeds I\ 1 
519 

lo-lun md II ills of h riclio I\ 
.29^-297 

X lain in, IX 50.-30, 

Xoili mil the 1 lood I\ .s, 
Richclalid Iicob, IX .04 -a 
Rebek 1I1, IX 202-.0, 
Bibliography 

book list for children IX , j, 
400, XI 286-2^0 
educ it ion 

supplementary re idtngs XI 12 
fs(c a! n Lducition bibli- 
ogriphy 
musir 

li«t for the home ]\ ..4 
Xature 

books reeommcn(hd HI 

I IO j^2 8, r , ’ ) \ iti n 

bibliography 

photography 

books recommended I I 244 
Biddy Macleod, po< in III . 3 
Biennials, 1 1 261-. 02 .67 
Big Bertha, pun II 1 - 
Big Business, Cleychid d III 
250 

Big Dipper, I 52-5 , 

Bighorn, mount on sV<p III 10, 
> 97 , piciu-c III i(6 
Big Oranp Te’ls His S*o— , by 

II illi mT Hon d i\ I 
Big Tree, III 1 12, X .. , 

go, X 2.,, --,6 
‘I’C, X 2. 

Sw r T n 

B le, y\osf < r \ „s 
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Bill of Rights 


INDEX 


Bill of Rights 
Englind, VII 120 
United States, VII 200 
Bills, of birds See Beaks 
Binder Sec Reaper 
Binnacle, II 5-6 
Biographies, list of, XI 513-335 
Biology 

animal kingdom 

carbon and owgen c\cle, X 
4S-49 

classification, III 145, Cuuer, 
I 270 

differentiation of t} pe, X 266- 
267 

animals distinguished from 
plants, X 19-20, 37, picture X 
iS 

cell, unit of life, X 99-100, 231- 

o 3 ^ 

embn ologa 

butterfh, X 106-107 
chicken, X 10S-109 
four steps in hatching, 
picture, IX 140-141 
child, rapid growth, XI 20 
defined, note X 106 
frog, X 74-75 
toad, jneture III 250, 251 
hereditj, Mendels laws, II 379 
historv 

Aristotle, I 264-265 
Vesalius, I 265-266 
life 

alwaa s actn e, X 3-8, 135, 251 
animal and plant, divergence, 
X 1S-20, 37 
beginning, X 102- 109 
cell, X 99-100, 231, 252 
elements needed for, X 46-53 
energi from sun, X 20, 46-49, 
61-63 

requirements, X 17 
zones, X 4-8, 65-69 
microscope imented, II 15S 5 - i 
prehistoric life See Anin als 
prehistoric 

See also Aintom\ , Botam , Re- 
production 
Birches, III 115 

gra\ , picture III 1 1 1 
Bird, A, poem bi Emih Dickinson, 
IX 105 

Bird Key, bird tests, X 305-305 
Birds, III 295-56S 
age, III 363 
air dwellers, X 6S-69 
associations 

American Bird Banding, III 
363 

Bureau of the Biologic il Sur- 
vey, III 364 

National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, III 556 
banding, III 363-36S 
beaks and bills, X 167-171 
birdhouses, making, \ 1 139-54.0, 
picture III 315-31S 
boda temperature, X 356-35S 
core of }oung, X 114-116 


catch food while flving, III 299- 
300 

characteristics, III 296 
classification b\ habitat 

brush and woodland, III 3 3 1— 
339 

field, III 326-330 
house and barn, III 300-313 
marsh, III 343-346 
meadow, III 340-342 
orchard, III 5 14 > 319-325 
salt marsh, III 347-351 
shore, III 35S-362 
swamp creek, III 352-357 
colonies, X 2S6-2S7 
diseases, III 365 

diving, swimming, III 546, 360, 
X 85, 169 

ears sense of hearing, X 20S 
economic \ due, III 314, 334 
eggs, X 114-116 

eves, X 191-193, position, X 223- 
224 

faces, immobile, X 223 
families, number, III 531 
feather coats, X 127- 129 
feeding bo\, piciu-c III 29S 
feeding station aisitors, incturc 
III 30S, 363 

flight, speed and height, X 251, 
'295-296, 29S 
flightless, X S3-S5 
food for, III 314, 319, 334, X 169- 

171 

friendliness to man, III 34, 302, 
312-514 

haunts, III 2, 296-500 
heart, X 329, 332 
homing, X 303-305 
instinct ( ? ), X 500, 505-305 
mating habits III 366-36S 
migration, III 366-36S X 289- 
299 . 390 _ 

routes, X 291-292, map bc- 
tuccn X 290-291 
speed, X 295-296 
molting, X 127-12S 
necks, X 272-275 
nests, X 155-162 
hanging' X 156-157 
in colonies, X 160, picture X 
159 

kinds, X 157-15S 
nesting hibits, X 114-116, 
picture X 1 10, 1 iS 


picture, III 

•> 5 

-1 

> 04 , 

3 1 1 

320, 321, 

327* 

337 » 

34 i 

344 , 345 > 
X 1 54 - 1 59 

349 , 

555 > 

361 


tropics, X 15S-160 
prehistoric, I 2S6-2S7 
protection, III 356, 35S, 360, 362 
protective coloring, III 345, X 
42-45, ■j'icturc X 44 
Resen ation, III 35S, 359 
sing while flv mg, III 299, X 340 
sleep, X 256-257 
sociabilit} , III 302, 3 12-3 13, 343 
songs, III 22-23, 25, 27, between 
III 362—363 


Blood 


stalking, VI 203 
studv hints, III 295-300 
usefulness, III 314, 534 
wingless, I 33 S-: 3 o 
winter, III 4S-49, X 259 
winter beds, III 43-44 
Sea also name of bird as Robin 
Bird’s nest soup, X 161 
Birds of Paradise 
picture, facing X 150 
self protection, X 43 
Bird woman or Sacagawea, XI 5^2 
assists Lewis and Clark, MI 222- 
224 

statue, facing MI 224 
Birthroot, flower, III 69 
Bishop, duties and power, MI 64 
Bismarck, Otto, Pnnce von, XI 31., 
becomes Chancellor, MI 92 
Prussia becomes supreme, MI 
92-93 

V llliam II defeats, MI 93 
Bison See Buffalo 
Bittern 

American, III 345 
least bittern, III 352, 354 
Bituminous coal 
formation, X 60 

“Black Beauty,” b\ Anna Sewell, 
selection from, Mil 291-29J 
Blackbird 

red- winged, III 341 
Blackfoot Indian, picture facing I 


Black Hawk War, II 246 
Black Hole, of Calcutta, \ II 12S 
Blackroore, Richard, XI 515 
Rescue of Lornn Doone, Mil 

332-341 
Black Sea 

outline map, XI 303 
Black Shirts or Fascish, MI S6-S7 
Blackwell, Elizabeth, Mil 62-66, 

XI 315 

earlv life, Mil 6z-6j 

first w oman M D , Mil 64-66 

picture, III 62 

Bladderwort, carnivorous plint, A 
140 

Blame, James G , MI 257, XI 315 
Blake, Lyman P , XI 315 

McKtv sewing machine, II 26 
Blake transmitter, II 7S-79 
Bleeding-heart, planting table, u 
267 

Blenny, picture, I 237 
Blenot, Louis, XI 3*5 . v 
first flight across the Engh-h 
Channel, II 116, i 35 , 

Blight, disease and remedv, me 
M 26S 

Blind , 

American Foundation, IX 5 () j 
B lind Bartimaeus, IX 316 
Blmdworm, Ciecilian, III 397 
Blood, X, 324-533 

circulation, X 3241 3 2 7 33 ° 
clotting, X 350 
color, X 324-525 


composition X 
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Bloody Brook Massacre 


INDEX 


Bo’ v 


corpuscles, X 325-327 
eirly beliefs about, X 327 
equalizes temperature, X 355-358 
Hirxcy’s discox cries, X 327-328 
iron in, X 333 

speed of movement, X 330-331 
Bloody Brook N assacre, \ II 177 
Blowers, or protectixe fans, II 59 
Blow, Wind, Blow, rhyme, IX 21 
Bluebird, III 308 
nest, picture X 156 
Bluebird Day, III 16, 18 
Blue cardinal, flower, III 104 
Blue flags, flower, III 69, 74, jnc- 
lurc III 77, facing III 68 
Bluegill, sunfish, picture III 262 
Bluejay, III 337, inclurc III 308 
Blue Laws, in colonial days, VII 
178-179 

Bluets, III 57, picture III 67 
Boa, story about, VIII 382-383 
Boas, Belle 

Story of Painting, V 270-313 
Story of Sculpture, V 314-359 
Boats and ships, IV 292-312 
Anglo-Saxon, picture IV 294 
c inoes See C inoes 
‘can el” ind clinker” built, I\ 
295 

Columbus’, IV 13, 296, picture 
IV 14, 16, 19, VII 160 
De Soto’s carivcl, picture IV 43 
Egyptian, picture I\ 27, 52 
English man-of-war, IV 297 
Eskimo, I 3S 3 , picture I 385 
gilleja, IV 294-295 
Gre it Eastern, IV 302, picture IV 
300 

Greek and Rom in, IV 294-295 
Hudson’s, inclurc facing I\ 4S 
ice boats, \ I 1 17-124 
making, «m ill boats, VI 10S, 338 
Monitor ind Mcmmac, IV 302 
motorboats M 114-115 
nax al vessels, IV 303-312 
occm liners, IV 302-304 
oldest known, date, IV 52 
Peary 's picture IV 61 
Bill boats, VI 103-10S 
Sax age Island, inclurc I 324 
1 6th ccnturx, picture IV 295 
17th century, IV 297, picture I\ 
St 

squire rigger, IV 299-301, pic- 
ture facing IV 1 
steamboats, IV 301-302 
Venetnn gilleiss, picture I\ 295 
\ iking, IV 295-296, picture IV 25 
wooden xessc), IV 297-501, pie- 
luri I\ 50 

x icht«, f mious, \ I 109-1 13 
\ mkee clippers, IV 297-208 
See aha Tr importation 
Bobbitt, Franklin 
'I ho Wider \ lsion, XI 52-, 4 
Bobcat, III 210, 212, picture X 225 
Bobolink, III 540-341 

migntion route, map betueen X 
200-291 

picture belurrn III 56.-, 6, 


song, III 22-23, between III 362- 
363 

Bob White, quad, III 550, 398, pic- 
ture III 329 

Bodhisattxa, st itue, V 559 
Body temperature, X 354-359 
Boers, in ‘-oufli \fnci \ II 131-133 
xx ir xxith England, VII 133 
Bohemia 

glassmaking, II 222 
Boilers See Steam Engine 
Bok, Edward, XI 515 

autognph collecting, Mil 83-84 
earlx life, \ III 81-84 
Mountain I ike Singing Tower, 
picture, I\ 256 
carrillon, \ 267 
Boleyn, Anne, VII 112-113 
Bolixar, Simon, \I ji5-jt6 

c ills Pan-'Vmerican Congress \ II 
2S4 

rex olt against ^pun, VTI no-111 
statue, VII no 
Boll weevil, II 255 

attack on cotton VII 256 
destruction picture II 256 
Bolsheviki, VII 139 
Bolton, Sarah K , xxTitcr 

\ndrexx Ctrncgie \ III 50-^4 
Elizabeth Bhckwcll VIII 62-66 
Ohx or Goldsmith, VIII 55-56 
Bonaparte, Napoleon Sec \ ipol- 
con I 

Bond, term expl lined, MI 21S-210 
Boneset, xxecd III 100 
Boniface, Saint (Vinfredl, \ 1 1 64 
XI 316 

Bonnexille Dam IV 3S4-586 
Bookmaking 

book paper, II 212, origin, II 208 
earlx , picture \ 581 
printing and binding, II 31-34 
Books 

adxenturing among, XI 294-296 
annual issue, XI 55 
chained music books, V 250 
earlx , V 579 
horn book, VII 1S0 
information ll, XI 20S-209 
Middle \ges, \ II 66 
Nature, recommended. III 40, 

110 5 = 2 

photographx , recommended, \ I j 

place 111 modern cduc it ion XI 57 
reading ixcrige number to be 
re id ikt xeir, XI 55 
selection 

conxention of book chiractors, 
IV. 342-*47 

criteri i, XI ; -54 
Gr ides 1-2 XI 40 
Gr ide 3, XI 40 
Grides .j-r, XI 40 
spiritu il x due of XI 285-2=6 
Vr a! n Education, bibhogriphx , 

I denture X ture, bib 1 - 
ogr iphx , Reading j 

Books, h-t for children 
folk liter iture XI 2'6-2=s 


g- uh d 

four to sj\ c lr-oli'- IX 
,96 

fixf to si x< n IX ' ,7 

six to < ijit 1 X <r , , 

1 1 Jit to t< n I X o j ^ - 
Iicro store = XI .s' . s 
lmiundixi mil f ncx XI 2 k 
2 = S 

mythology XI . = 6 2 s s 

pit lure bool- XI . = ' . = " 

pottrx indxrrsi XI . = 7 s s _v> 
storifs of history ind dxt 1 11 ■ 
XI 2x7, 2=0 

storm of r< d lib XI 2 = 7 ,‘n 
Books of the Dead \ II 6 
Boone, Daniel, \ II 231 XI to 
book oh ir icter, IX q> ,,»> 
Booth, John Wilkes, \ 1 1 _ , 
Borecole, pi mtiri.. t ddr \ I J • 
Borneo 

I King Prog X 7 9 
folk t dt s, \ to,-ic6 
Borroxx, George Henry, 1 47 XI 
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Bosnia 

\ustrn-Hung r\ unit v s Ml 
158 

\u=trnn Archduki murd'rid 
MI 150 

founding \ II 153 
re- digmnents, \ 1 1 1 3 o 

Sa ul o B ilk in M lti - 
Boston, M 1 ss icliusi tts 
lnstorx \ II 170-17, 

Old North Church 

pulpit, pict’ir nml 1 n'r \ U 17a 
Public I ihrirx, picture I\ 25 1 
S|( g( \ II I 8X— | Sq 
xx dcr supply s-,.tom I\ 37) 
Boston Harbor, map MI 1=0 
Boston Massacre, ^ II i = j 
B oston Tea Party, \ II i = j p a re 
fact nej \ II 183 
Boston Temer, IX 391 
Botanv 

algie, I 214-217 
b ictcn 1 X 56 

cell dntom, X 2 ,4-2,6, do r-/ 1 
X 2 o 

cl isMiio itioa, I 26' 
ferns 

cum imon pie! i-r III 67 
xx ill ing X 24-2, 
flow i n III 7,-110 
fun-i X r6 

heriditx, Mendel s ] x II 7 1 

pi lilts 

Burb id tmpm c- \ 1 1 1 <- 

I mils, \ I 261-. 62 

Lum icu= cl 1 r e 1 207 s 

III 

rcproduc o i, X ic T -n'' , 

X < 8 

s' mo - I 216, , ' I .1. 

213 

seeds 

disjx— 1 X . - 1 , <■ -A.. 

I10 fo”i rd \ 

s 1 d’l! > Ti 
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Brooks, Phillips 


Bottger, Johann Fnednch, XI 316 
porcelain discoveries, II 230 
Botticelli, Sandro, V 2S2, XI 316 
Allegory of Spring, V 2S2 
Boulder Dam, construction, cost, 
size, IV 372, picture IV 374 
Bourbons, Hapsburgs’ rivals, VII 
88 

Bourse, Amsterdam, Holland 
child plaj, storj about, VII 313 
Bow and arrow 

Indians, I 376, VI So, Si, picture 
facing V 140 
method of use, VI S1-S2 
Bower bird, playgrounds, X 162 
Bowlins, nesting habits, X 120, 
picture X 121 
Bow-making, VI 81 
Boxer rebellion, VII 303-304 
effect upon China 

educational reform VII 304 
Europeanizing of China, \ II 
304 

Boxing, A I 36-57 
Boyce, William D , VI 186, 212 
Boy Extracting a Thom, statue, 
ptciuie facing VIII 153 
“Boy Hunters of the Mississippi,” 
story by Maine Reid, selection 
from, VIII 3 10-313 
Boy Scouts, VI 179-20S 
activities, VI iSc^zoS 
bird stalking, VI 203 
camera club, VI 206 
codes and signaling, VI 193, 
204-205 

fire building, picture AT iS6, 
192, 201, 207 
games, AT 190- 193 
hikers’ club, AT 206-207 
hospital corps, A I 203-206 
map, making and reiding, A I 
195-201 

naturalist club, A'l 206 
tree census taking, AT 202-205 
camping, AT 182-1S3, picture A I 
179, 191 

classes, AT 1S0-1S1 
daily good turn, AT 1S4, 20S 
first aid, AT 205-206, picture AT 
200 

heroes, AT 183-184 
history, AT 1S6-1S7 
merit badges, A I 1S1-1S2 
oath and law, AT 179-180 
organization of troops, AT 1S4, 
186 

parade day s, AT 20S 
sea scout, AT 184 
Boys’ Friendship, IX 298-302 
Boy’s Song, poem by James Hogg, 
IX 144-145 

Bradford, William, XI 316 
Journal, quoted, A II 168-170 
Plymouth Colony , ATI 16S-169 
Bradley, James, calendar reform, I 
62 

Brahe, Tycho, I 61, XI 316, picture 
I 60 

Uranienborg Observatory, inc- 


line I s 

Brahmanisn, I 364-365 
Brahmans, I 364-363, ATI 344 
costume, picture I 363 
origin of caste, I 365 
Brahman, the Tiger and the Six 
Judges, IX 1SS-1S9 
Brahms, Johannes, XI 316 
Cradle Song, mime, IX 225 
folk music, A r 247 

Brain and nerve system, X 360-366 
Brandenburg, Electorate of 

champions Protestantism, ATI 
SS-S9 

union uith East Prussia, ATI S9 
Brass instruments 
orchestra, A’ 262-263 
Rom m, A’ 241 
Brave, song, music IX 24S 
Brazil 

animals, I 331-352 
area, ATI 2S1 

coffee industry, I 352, II 342-3., 5 

jungle, I 351 

language, I 349 

life in, I 351-333 

popul ltion, All 281 

products and mineral resources, 



y\ iterfalls, I 16S 


Bread 

baking, AT 3S3-3S4 
commercial bread making, II 
520-321 

food y alue, II 320 
yylnte and dark IT 3 14 
foreign yaneties, II 322 
Breadfruit tree, picture X 64 
Breast plate, Polynesian, picture I 
333 

Breathing, X 334-340 

breith ind yoice, X 539-340 
mouth breathing, X 336 
offish, X 5 '8 
of insects, X 33S 
process, X 5 34-5 3 S 
Breughel, Pieter, Flemish punter 
Winter Landscape, A' 290-291 
Bnck 

enameled, IA' 220 
fire burned, I A’ 220 
mud brick, IA r 219 
Bridal Veil Fall, I 16S, picture I 169 
Bridges, natural, I 175, picture I 
173 . 174 

Bridges and bridge building, IA’ 
270-291 

Babylon and Rome, IA r 271-272 
disasters, IA’ 290 
engineering problem, IA' 290 
history, IA r 271-272 
materials used, IA’ 276, 2S1 
notable, picture I A’ 273, 279, 2SS, 
2S9, facing IA' 2S2 
primitne, IA’ 271, pictuie IA’ 270 
problems 111 erection, IA’ 2S7-2SS 
replacing bridges, IA’ 2SS 
substructure, IA' 272-275 
superstructure, IA’ 273-276 


suspension, IV 281-283, picture 
IA 273, 2S9, facing IA 282 
types 

arch, IA 2S0-2S1, diagram IA 
283 

bascules, IA’ 285 , picture IA’ 
cantiley er, IV 27S-279, effect 
of v ind on, IA’ 290 
girder, IA’ 277-279, diagram IA' 
2S3 


moy able, IA’ 2S5-2S6 
pontoon, IA’ 2S4-2S5 
special, IA’ 2S5-285 
suspension, IA’ 2S1-2S3 
Bnggs, Thomas, definition of Edu- 
cation, XI 37 
Britain 

Caesar in, ATI 45 
tin trade, II 201, ATI 13 
British Empire 

colonies and dominions 
Australia and Xew Zealand, 
VII 130-13 1 

Canada, A’ll 1 24-1 27, 292-299 
India, A II 128 
Newfoundland, ATI 300 
South Africa, ATI 131-133 
Commonwealth of Nations, All 
122 

comparable size, ATI 133 
expansion, unit of work Sc 
Outline, XI 74 
extent, ATI 133 
growth, ATI 124 
in AA orld AA ar II, ATI 122, 2S0 
popuhtion, ATI 133 
solidarity, A’ll 122 
See also England 
British Isles 

map studies, XI 300 
Pytheas discoyers date 
table, IV 52 

Sec also British Empire, England 
Bnton See Britain 
Bnttany, child life, ATI 312 
Broadcasting See Radio, broad- 
casting 

Broccoli, planting table, AT 264 
Brock, Holland 

cleanest town, ATI 314 
Bronchial tubes, X 337, diagram 


Bronte", Charlotte and Emily, A 39S, 
XI 316 

Brontosaurus, I 2S0-2S1, picture 1 


279 

Bronze Age, II 3, ATI 2 

copper and tin smelted, I 297, 

defined, I 290 
lost arts, II 3-4 
Bronze work 

casting process, A’ 316 

German, A’ 347, picture A 514 
Brooke, Leslie, artist, XI 3 16 
illustrations, IX 36-39, 40-421 79 < 
169-170, 170-171 
Brooklyn Bridge, picture IA 273 
construction, IA’ 2S2 
Brooks, Phillips, ATI 343 



Brotherhood of the Bridge 
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Bird, RichW F 


I ittle Children of Indi i, VII 34: 
Brotherhood of the Bridge, IV 272 
Brown A W, XI 316 

transatlantic flight, II 116 
Brown, John, XI 316 

Rob and His Triends, VIII 266- 
273 

Brown, John, raid, VII 247 
Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, V 404, 
XI 316, picture V 401 
Browning, Robert, V 40^ 
biographic il sketch, XI 316 
picture, V 401 

Pied Piper of Ilamclin, IX 348- 
3 3 o 

Brown Shirts, German Xan, VII 94 
Brown thrasher, III 331-332 
Brunelleschi, Filippo, builds famous 
dome, IV 248 

Brussels sprouts, planting table, 
VI 264 

Brutus, Marcus, XI 316 

one of Caesar's issassins, VII 4; 
Bryan, William Jennings, VTI 266, 
XI 316 

Bryant, William Cullen, V 406, XI 
3 16, picture V 407 
Bryce, James, comp ires U S and 
Can ldian go\ ernments, VII 296 
Bubonic plague, md r its, VIII 96 
Buchanan, James 
picture, VII 203 
Buchanan, Jean 

Good Morning, IX 104 
Bucharest, Treaty of, VII 159 
Buckham, James 

Along the Lilj Pads, III 257-238 
Early Spring W ilk, III 56-5S 
Waking of the Pishes, III 255-237 
Buckwheat, II 318 
Buddha, worship customs, VII 35S- 
359 

Buddhism 

beginnings, I 366 
I ipan, I 362 

Budding, reproduction b\ 
coni pohps, X 232-233 
yeast pi mt, X 104 
Buenos Aires 
life in, I 350 
picture, I 349 
Buffalo, III 199, 399 

dis ippe irance, III 199, 399, I\ 
393 

herds, X 2S6, 392 
hunted In Indians, I 37S-379 
import nice to PI uns indi ins, I 
37S 

in prehistoric art, I 299, picture 
1 29S 

picture, X 123 

Buffalo Bill >8<c Cody, XXilhatn P 

Bugle, jneture X 235 

Bugs 

pests uid remedy , tnblc X I 26S 
Building materials 
brick, I\ 219-220 
bridges, IX 276, 28 1 
contrite I\ 276 
rouP, I\ 266 2C9 


stone, I\ 222 
Buildings 

unit of work 8rr Outline, XI 7., 
Bulbs, VI 262 
Bulgaria, 

B ilk m qu irrels, \ 1 1 159 
founding, MI 155 
insurrection f 1S751, \ II 15S 
Bull, 1 constellation, I 3 S 
Bull, wild III 199 
Bull, Charles Livingston, XI 316 
Bulldog, IX 391, picture III 228 
Bull-fighting, VI 1 70- 1 71 
Bullhead, picture III 261, 264 
Bull moose See Moose 
Bull Run, Battle of, \ II 252 
Bull snake, III 290-291, jneture III 
293 

Bulltemer, IX 390 
Buhver-Lytton, Edward, \I 3 id 
1 <rt Dmr- of Pom jm it, V '93-396 
Bumblebee 
house of bread, X 147 
Bunches of Grapes, poem In V dter 
Dc 1 1 Mare, IX 104 
Bunker Hill, Battle of, X II 184, 18S 
Bunsen, Robert W E , XI 316 
geysers studied, I 124-126 
Bunyan, John, \ 390, XI 316, pic- 
ture V 389 
gtps-v {!), I 346 
Burbank, Luther, XI 416 
gnsses etc , Mil 98, 99 
jilum \ III 99 
pot ito, VIII 97-98 
prune orchard XIII 9S 
bh ist \ dus\, \ III 98-99 
Burdock, seed dispersal, X 3 1 , pic- 
ture X 29 

Bureau of Biological Survey 
bird banding, III 364 
Burg, Amos 

explores Cipe Horn, churl, I\ 53 
Burgesses, House of, MI 167, 197 
Burgoyne, John, XI 316 
t 'mp ngn, MI 191 
Burgundy, Duke of, X II 93 
Bunal and funeral customs 
American Indi ins, I ^Si 
Egxptnn IX 223.X 31S, XTI 6 
X iking, IX 296, XII 370 
Burma 

child life, XTI 3 11-51 2 
house, picture \ 97 
ludsons in, IX 76-79 
rubies, II 274 
tree nesfs X 15S 
Bur-mangold, lirger, III 95 
Bums, Robert, X 39., XI 316 
meeting with Scott, jnctun fnenuj 
X III 207 
jneture, X ,02 
Burr, Aaron, Xl 3 16 
duel with H imdton XTI 218 
Burr, Amelia Josephine 
Night M lgic, X i3_, 

Burroughs, John, Xl -16 
habit of nleen ltion, III 6 
picture, III 207 

Bus, motor bu-, II 107, ji rt ire II 


1 10 

Bushmen, ’south \,rc, I 21 
qipf ir 1 11 1 (I .1 
irt, I 3- p - I -- 
how tin \ hun 1 1 

n it tin nn tin I _ , 

Bushnell, Da 1 1, \ I 17 
one-m ill Mibm iron IX it 
Butter, II ,02 

churl modi rn ,ne‘ -r II "1 
Butterflies 

Xtm nr m n 1 ' ire 1 n 1 1 n II I * 1 . 
mtenii ic ft 1 k r« III 1.2 
it Xlt Hood in ik 111 1 , t . 
r it r rjull irs III 110 1.0 1 - 1 
dm s ill-. III 1 .0 
colli ctmg uid mounting 111 -7 
382 

color on w uus X 1 2 
iggs, III 120, X leu pie' r, \ 
101 

exotic, ptr' re f< ei> rj III 1,4 
c\ cs, miinbi r III 1.0 
grt i n clouded III 1 . , 
how differ from moths, III i. 
life lint on , 1 II 119 1.0 X \~ r - 
107 

lift sji in, X J94 
intention III 1,0 
mimten , 1 1 1 1 ,o 
mon irrh, III no- 1 21 
mourning clod ,111 1.. 
ji iintcd beiut\ III i.,-t.j 
limited hd\ III 1.4 
protect i\ e c olor it mu 111 1.9 
protirm* gl uid- III 1 0 
reproduction X 109-107 
scent sc lit s, III 1,0 
stiuh hints, III i_c.-i2i 
sw dim till III 1 .. i.3 
X mi s- 1 mtiopi III 1.2 
X messi eiliformci III i2,-t.; 
xici ro\ III 121-1.. 

XX lute Mount m III 1.9 
Willis HI 1.0, i'w/vi m III 1 _ . 
color ji it tern, X 1 - 
Button-hole machine, II 24 
Buttonwood tree, III 11,, pie' re 

111 1 18 

Butts, Mary F 

XX inter lewrl= IX 127 
Buzzard ,8 a Turley buz’trd 
Bye, Baby Bunting, rlnrne I\ .0 
Byrd, Richard E , IX .o.-.i , XI 
317 

Xnt lrctie cxjxditio-s 
first IX zcs-.i. 

IS -eye itf- IX .11 
C / n f \< ~ X ( -1 IX 21—, 
212, ,1 1 IX 20 ; 

I In l lie ) 1 I' 21 I .12 

I.it de Amen-i IX .10, 1- 

t< -in’- 1 e r IX 21. 
c 'OUtIl Po' ( fi _h , IX 
212 

s’ed drg- X I 1,7 1 1 
p e‘ re IX 22-», X J 1. 
I-:, 1-4 

-e I 11 if C (' 1 IX 21. 21 * . 1 . 

Co’ d IX 212-212 
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Canadian Rockies 


date, table IV 53 
radio messages, IV 213 
Arctic expedition, IV 206-207, 

II 1 16 

early life, IV 202-204 
transatlantic flight, IV 20S 
plans frustrated, IV 205-206 
Byron, George, V 402, XI 317, VII 
148, 156 

Byzantine or Eastern or Greek 
Empire 

Diocletian divides Roman Em- 
pire VII 48 

lasts ten centuries, VII 5 1 
Turks capture Constantinople, 
VII 77 

Byzantine architecture, IV 231-234 
St Mark’s Cathedral, picture IV 
233 

Santa Sophia, IV 233, picture IV 

23 £ 

Byzantine art, mosaics, IV 233 
Byzantium See Constantinople 

C 

Cabbage 

pests and remedy, tabic VI 268 
planting table, V I 264 
Cabmet and departments, United 
States government, VII 207-210 
See also Umted States govern- 
ment 

Cable, electric, II 74, 76 
Cabot, John, XI 3 17 
Newfoundland, IV 43, VII 124 
Cabot, Sebastian, IV 43, XI 317 
Cachalot, sperm whale, I 249 
Cactus 

budding off, picture X 23 
self protection, X 32 
Caddis worm 

house, X 145-146, picture X 144 
Caecilian blindworm, III 397 
Caedmon, V 381-382, XI 3 17 
Vision, V 382, picture V 3S3 
Caesar, Augustus Sec Augustus 
Caesar 

Caesar, Cams Julius, XI 317 
Caesar and Pompey, VII 45 
conquest of Gaul, VII 44-45 
conspiracy and death, VII 45, 
diagram VII 16 
explorations, table IV 52 
First Triumvirate, VII 44 
good government, VII 45 
July named for, VII 45 
proclaimed dictator, VII 45 
visits Britain, VII 45 
Cagliostro, magician, VI 327 
Caisson, in bridges, IV 274-275 
Cairo, Egypt 

architecture, Mohammedan, pic- 
ture IV 252 

Calchas, Greek seer, AT 1 1 154 
Calcutta, Black Hole, ''HI 12S 
Calendar 

Bradley’s reform, I 62 
Egi ptians invent, VII 5 
Mavan, I 310 


Mohammedan, VII 57 
Calendula, planting table, VI 266 
Calhoun, John C , XI 317 
States rights and Nullification 
doctrine, VII 229-230, 249 
Caliban in the Coal Mines, poem 
by Louis Untermeyer, VIII 37 
Calico, first made of cotton in Eng- 
land, II 20 

Calicut, Da Gama in, IV 37, ATI 
106-107 
California 
history 

Gold 1 ATI 241-242 
territory' acquired, ATI 241 
industries and products 
dried fruit, II 332-334 
fruit raising, II 324, citrus 
fruits, II 327, 329 
gold mining, picture I 186 
oil, II 187 
oranges, II 327-329 
poultry raising, II 2S4, 2S6 
sheep raising, II 246 
walnuts, II 334 __ 
sequoia, III 112, X 242-246, pic- 
ture facing II 204 

California poppies, picture X 254, 
255, planting table, AT 266 
Calhopsis, planting table, AT 266 
Calms, equatorial, I 91, 207-20S 
Calopogon, floyyer, III 92 
Calories, defined, X 373 
Camel 

adiptation to desert, III 393 
Allenby’s transport corps, A 215- 
226 

care of, A r 217-219, young, III 393 
childhood, duration, X 395 
life span, X 394 
picture, I 138, III 202, 203 
prehistoric, III 204 
two stomachs, III 393 
water capacity, X 263 
Camera 

camera obscura, first, II 145 
Eastman, II 171-172 
lenses, II 145 

use in Nature Study , III 369-372 
Sec also Photography 
Camera club, AT 206 
Camouflage 
among fish, X 92-95 
animals, X 3S-45 
during World War, IA r 133, X 
39-40 

mimicry, III 130, X 44, picture 
III 131, X 43 

protectne coloration, III 120, 
142, 242, 244, 2S5, 32S, 345, 
„ 3SS, 392, 39S, X 39-44 
Campanile See Bell tower 
Campanula 

planting table, AT 267 
Campbell, Thomas, XI 317 
Lord Ullin’s Daughter, ATII 207- 
20S 

Campfire, Indians, I 3S9 
Camp Fire Girls, VI 214-216 
Camphor industry, ATI 306 


Camping, Boy Scouts, AT 175-175 
Canaan, Iron Age in, I 297 ' 

Canada 
animals 

fur bearing, ATI 299 
wild, grazing, ATI 298 
canals, IV 3 17 
cities, ATI 297 
Montreal, ATI 297 
founding, ATI 124, 125 
Ottawa, ATI 297 
Quebec, ATI 297 
Toronto, ATI 297 
A r ancouy'er, ATI 297 
AATnnipeg, ATI 297 
climate, ATI 292-293 
education, XI 13, 66-69 
games and sports 
lacrosse, AT 41-43 
winter sports, AT 138, 140, 141, 
143, ATI 293 
government 

as a British possession, All 
126-127 

self-goy ermng, ATI 203 
Sir John A MacDonald, ATI 
293 

present form, ATI 293-295 
executive, A II 293 
judicial, ATI 295 
legislative, ATI 293-294 
Bryce compares Canada with 
U S , ATI 296 
health service, XI 68 
history' 

exploration and settlement, IA’ 
43-44, VI 124-127. 

French and Indian Wars, ATI 
176 

Northwest opened, IA r 339-34° 
AA llfrid Launer, A II 293-296 
Hudson Bay Co , ATI 127 
map studies, XI 298 
name, origin, ATI 292 
products, resources, industries 
animal industry 
dairying, ATI 29S 
live stock and meat packing, 
II 280, 2S1 
fishing, ATI 299 
forests, lumbering, ATI 29S-29 
timber, kinds, II 202 
fur-bearing animals, ATI 299 
grain 

yy heat growing, ATI 297-29S 
transportation, ATI 29S 
honey, II 360 
mining, ATI 299 
Roy il Northwest Mounted 
Police, IA r 393-394 T 
scenery, ATI 299, picture i 137 
ATI'292 

unit of yyork Sec Outline, XI 74 
Canadian Pacific Railroad 
building, difficulties, IA r 339 
Northwest opened, IA r 339 - 34 ° 
loute, IA r 340 
scenic beauty', IA r 340 
Canadian Rockies, picture I J 37 > 
ATI 292 
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Canals 


INDFX 


Canals 

American, IV 316-318, Panama, 
IV 319-329 
Can idi in, IV 317-318 
great cmals, IV 314, 316 
lustors, IV 3 1 3-3 1 S 
Holland, IV 314, V II 313 
loeks, IV 314, boss tliej ssork, IV 
328 

slop md barge, IV 314 
Vuma project, picture I 140 
S (C aho under n ime of c inal is 
P in ima Cmal 

Canal Zone Sic P mama C tnal, 
Panama Can ll Zone 
Candelabra, ‘•eaen-branched, ;m- 
lurc VII 40 

Candelaria, boss to make, III 10; 
Candy making 

home recipes, V I 375 - 376 , 387 
industry, II 363-364 
Candytuft 

planting t tblc, V I 266, 267 
Canfield, Dorothy See Fisher, 
Dorothv C infield 
Cannae, Battle of, VII 41 
Cannibalism 

Maori natrses, I 339 
Papuins, I 32S 
Canning 

Appert discos ers process, II 201, 
376 

food presera ation, II 375-376 
industry , II 201, 376 
tin c 111, story of, II 201 
Cannon 

gun poaader ind, II S 
muzzle loading, picture II 8 
Pizairo fighting Peruvi ins, pic- 
ture IV 42 

Canoeing, V I 99-102 
Canoes 

Americ in Indi ins, I 389 

lurch baik, picluie 1 37s, fun nq 

VI 99 

bull boat, picture I 3S8 
dugout, I 381, picture I 3S1, 

MI 3S3 

II ndi, picturi I 3S9 
canoe tilting, V I 102 
I iji 111, picture I 324 
M ion, I 340-341 


T ihiti, picture 1 340 
Sic nl'O Boits md '■hips, Trans- 
port ition 


Canonicus, Indi 111, V II 17, 
Canterbury Tales, Ch met r, V 384 
Canteleaer bridge 
principle of, IV 27S 
problems 111 erection, IV 2S7 
Canton, Chin 1 
liousebo its, V II j.i 
Cantonments, in the IT *8 , sjnci d 
nnips built for training troops 
during V orld V ar I 
life in 1 training c imp, IV 1,0 
1 2 

Cape Blanco, discos cred, IV -1 
Cape Cod 
e 111 it, IV , 1- 


Pilgruns lrriae, V'lI 16S 
aaindmills, II 42 
Cape Horn 

lie lay VV( if hf r, VIII 285-290 
Cape of Good Hope 
D 1 G ima re idles, IV 56, VII ic6 
Cape Toaan, pirlurt VII 1,2 
Capella, a bright st tr, I 54, 58 
Capet, Hugh, V II 9; 

Capillaries, X 33 1 
Capitalism 

el i c s distinctions, \I 67-68 
success, \I 13 

Capitals, in Greek architecture, IV 
224-225 

Capitol dome, VV ishington, D C , 
pietun VT I 205 
Capn, It da 

blue grotto, picturi I 172 
Capricorn grub, hfe-cacle, \ ,0, 
306 

Captain’s Storj, ba Vnm ‘'c aa a 1 1 
V III 291--9, 

Capture of the Hispaniola, ba K 1 
Steaenson, V III 223-. ^5 
Caravels 

Columbus , IV 13 , picturi IV 14 
16, 19, V II 160 
Do Soto s, picturi IV 1.3 
M igell 111 s, IV 20 
S<c ul'-n Bo its md ships 
Carbohydrates, \ 372 
Carbolic acid, is 1 eli-infe ct int 
L'ster s cspriinicnts, IV 307 
Carbon dioxide, \ 47-49 
chlorophall, X 5. 
in the ur, I 78 79 
plmt-mimil cade, X 48-40 
Carboniferous Period, \ ; 9 (>o 
Carbon monoxide gas, poisoning 
life siaing dta ices, II 166 
Carbon products, X >9-60 
Carborundum, II 30. 

Carcassonne, Fr nice, pir'un V 1 1 7 , 
Cardinal, bird, III 33^ 

Cardinal floss er 
blue, III 104 
red. III 108 
Carding machine, II .0 
Cards, tricks aaith, V I ,21-325 
Caribou 

migntion III 102 19, 
moa ing lu rd described X 286 
Carillons, V .617 
Carlisle School, for Indi 11 s 

Clnunct a Velloss Ruin itterel- 
V III 104-icu 
Carlsbad Caaerns, 1 o'- 
Camaaon, Lord, tomb of 1 ut-inkh- 
imen, I 30,, pir'un I ,c. 
Carnegie, Andreas, V III ;o-5-, XI 
v 1 7 

be m f 11 tion- VIII ,4 
iron nd steel aaorls V III *. 
libr ra endow nu its VIII - 
]i irent '_< V III 33 | 

tth ^npli op< ntor VIII 1 1 

aaoiknn n s In » fi s \IH 

Carnegie Institute, VV shu _ton I) 

C V III -4 


d< < ,>-sj 1 d in_ X n-- 1 
Carnegie Ins'itete of Tech-oit " 

VIII 

Camiso*'ous animal'', III 
t ibh III 14 . 

8< / / > 1 !< h-< • u tn 1 n d 
Carniaorous plan* X 1 - 1 
Carnot, bichola 1 -, 1 1 , 7 \I j- 

Carohnpians, I >- 1 tl > h rid - VII 

C-*ro!ra , V 2' , 

Carols, Giiri ttn < IX. , .it 
Carpaccio, Vittore, V k > - \1 

17 

Carpct-baprers, V 11 _ j 
Carnages 

102- s pi, < m V 1 ) 
co idi pir ' - IV . j . 

Camcr pigeons, ] \ s ' ? 
Carroll, I css is 

VV hit m_ 1 id tin ii|, \ni s 
8 < DoeL-oi XI .a 
Carrot 

pi mt m.. t ibh V I .( > 

Carry 1 , Charles I dss ard 
l’l nnt of tin G mi 1 V 148 
Robinson Cru 01 V II I , 1 
Carson, Christopher, X I 17 

tr ipp< r md und< V II I 1 7 1 1 
Carter, Hossaril, totnn o f Ii - 
mkh- mu n, I c / ii * n I 
mi 

ch irt, IV ; 

Carthage 

control o, Me elite rr me m VII (t 
tie strie 1 10 1 V 1 1 4 
foutielm.. V 1 1 1 

II innib d as u - as ir 01 Rome 
VII ,, 4. 

Cartier, Jacques XI 17 
< xplorition- IV 4 ,4 VII 1.4 

Cartsanght, rdmund, XI 1- 
poas< r loom II i v VI ,41, 

"Cara el” b nit 1 id "clinl cr ’ b id 
bents IV .<)- 
Caraer, John, XI 17 
„osirnorot l’lamouth VII \( 
170 

Cascade Tumel IV 4 
Cashmere, Indi 1 
chdil hie pie* V II 
pe ei,d poilllell 1_ Coe 1 per V 
I 6 

Caspian Sea 
outline m p XI - 
regin 1 r ch 1 1 o 1 11 1 
Cassa.t, Mar* , 11 n’i * V 
Vlo-lr nd Ch ’ 1 V 
Casciopcia, 1 r<> « e 1 ' « 1 1 I . 
Cassiopocia 1 G*v> ’ m 1 w. 
asife 1 f C ,d V III 1 1 - 

101 

Casso-sar- 6 .h ’< b 1 X 
/ *< ' '■ 

Cas* 'vstc m * 1 b I * all 
4 -, J X - 

C-s^ieand /’ten VII 1 - 

Cast l-o-, II i-. 

Cast’es M « V.' V H 72 

- e> X IV . 



Castles in Spain 


INDEX 


Charles I 


location, V 139 
picture, VII 71, 73 
Castles in Spain, painting bv T A 
Harrison, picture facing VIII 1 
Castor bean 
planting table, VI 266 
Cast Up by the Sea, by Samuel 
Baker, selection from, VIII 293- 
302 

Cat and Mouse 
poem, IX 35 
stoij', IX 190-191 
Catbirds, III 331 
song, III 22 
Caterpillar 

brown tail moth, III 126 
butterflj, X 106-107 
monarch butterfly, III 1 19-120 
pests and remedy, tabic VI 268 
viceroy butterfly, III 1 21-122 
Caterpillar, The, song, IX 249 
Catfish 

climbmg, X 72-73 
electric, X 178 
Cathay See China 
Cathedrals, Gothic, IV 236-24S 
picture, VII 76 
sculptures, V 330-333 
Catherine II, the Great, \II 137, 
XI 317 

Catherine de Medici, XI 317 
religious wars, VII 96-97 
Catherine of Aragon, w ife of Henry 
VIII of England, VII 112 
Catkins, III 63, 65, picture III 64 
Cats 

bobcat, III 210, 212, picture X 
225 

ejes, X 193 

Kittens at School, picture facing 
IX 15 1 

pictures, IX 3S1, 3S4, 3S5 
sacred in Egypt, VII 377 
story about, Mil 7-9 
usefulness, III 171 
varieties, IX 384 
wild, III 209-212 
Catskill Aqueduct, IV 381 
Cattle 

dairy breeds, II 296, picture II 
297 

horns, III 181-182 
life span, X 394 

meat packing industry, II 280- 
283 

on the ranges, picture facing II 
277 

origin, III 199 
production, I 349, II 280 
See also Dairying 
Caucasic or White race, I 3 19 
Cauliflower, planting table, M 264 
Cave art, I 294, V 274, VII 2 
Altamira, I 299, picture I 298 
La Mouthe, III 184 
Cave dwellers 
Berbers, I 314, 316 
cliffs of New Mexico, I 317 
Troglodytes, I 314-316 
Cave man, I 294, VII 1 


evidences in caves, I 172, VII 1 
time telling, II 7 
Caves, I 1 70- 1 73 
blind fish, X 194 
famous I 1 70- 1 73 
ocean, I 173, 175 
stalactites and stalagmites, I 170, 
picture I 17 1 
Caviar, I 242, II 279 
Cavies, IX 3S2-3S3 
Cavour, Camillo di, MI S2-S3, XI 
317 

Cavour Canal, irrigation, IV 367 
Caxton, William, XI 317 
introduces printing into England, 
II 9 

Cayley, George, XI 317 
develops gbder, II 123 
Cayman, species of alligator 
adventures until, IV 105-106 
See aho Alligator 
CCC, VII 275 
Cedar trees, III 112 
leaves, picture III 1 1 3 
Celery 

disease and remedy, table VI 268 
planting table, VI 264 
Cell 

amoeba, X 100 

diatoms, X 234-236, diagram X 
230 

life processes, X 100 
multiplication, X 11, 102-104 
pioto7oa, X 100, 103-104 
unit of life, X 99, 23 1-232 
Cell division 

in anim ils, proto7oa, X 103-104 
in plants, 3 east plant, X 104 
Cell, electric, II 63-64 
Cello or violoncello, V 260, picture, 
V 261 

Cellophane, II 212, 263, 394 
Cellulose, X 32 
Cenozoic Age, I 74 

animals, I 2S7-2S8, chart I 276 
Centigrade thermometer, I S3 
Central America 

area and population, MI 281 
bananv r using, II 330 
lumbei region, II 202 
Cephalopods, se 1 anim ils, I 236-23S 
Cepheus, in Greek mj thologj , king 
of Iopa, VIII 1S6, 1S7-1SS, 191 
Ceramics See Ci v\ modeling 
Cereals, II 307-319 
Cerebellum, X 360-361 
Ceremonials See Dances and 
dancing, Festivals 
Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de, 
Mil 393, XI 317 
Don Quixote, Vlll 392-398 
picture, Mil 313 
Cetacea, table, III 146 
Sec also Marine mammals 
Ceylon 

mother and child, picture VII 343 
Cezanne, Paul, painter, V 303 
Chagres River, IV 329, map IV 320, 

325 

stagnant pools, Mil 95 


Cham Bridge, Neu burj port, Mass , 
IV 281 

Chairoplane Chant, poem by Nancv 
Byrd Turner, V 144 
Chaldean Empire 
Assyria captured, MI 12 
Babylon becomes capital, MI 10- 
1 r 

Chalk, composition, I 211 
Chalmers, Ruth Axtell 
Food from Far and Near, II 277- 
376 

Chalons, Battle of, MI 51 
Chambered Nautilus, poem by 0 
W Holmes, I 239 
Chameleon 
American, III 279 
ejes, X 190 

how colois change, in 279, 282 
pets, III 282 

protective coloring, III 392 
tongue, X 142, picture X 136 
Champlain, Samuel de, XI 317 
explorations, I 155, IV 50, VII 
124-125 

Champolhon, Jean, XI 317 
deciphers lneroglv pines, MI 6 
Rosetta Stone, VII 5-6 
Chancelade race, I 291, chart I 297 
Chancellorsville, Lee at, VII 255 
Chant Out of Doors, poem bj 
Marguerite Wilkinson, Mil 30 
Chanute, Octave, XI 317 
experiments with gliders, II 124, 

125 

Character 

dev elopment through 

activities, XI 29-34, Outline 
XI 277-27S 
freedom, XI 9, 35-36 
stones, Outline XI 277 
educition, XI 23, 2S-29, 43 
environmental influences, _XI 23 
habits, early childhood, XI 22 
health influence, XI 20 
literature, influence on, XI 265 
parent il influence, XI 23 
Charades, VI 295, 32S 
Charge of the Light Brigade, poem 
bj Alfred Tennyson, VIII 20S- 
209 
Chariot 

Egj ptian, picture V 3 19 
Greek, picture VII 2S 
Roman, picture II 16 
Chanot racing, Roman, M 17°; 

jndurcV I 169 
Chanty, picture XI 262 
Charlemagne or Charles the Great, 
XI 317 

“busiest monarcli,” MI 54 
coronation, VII 54, diagiam \tl 


52 

division of empire, *VII 55 
empire, map VII 55 
establishes schools, VII 54 
pictuie, VII 53 , 

unit of work See Outline XI 7’ 
victories, VII 53—54 
Charles I, king of England, XI 3 1 


354 



Charles II 


INDLX 


Child Utah’ 


conflict with P irlument, VII 
i i 5~i 16 

execution, VTI 116, 1 1 8 
grant to Punt ins, VII 170 
portrut, V 297 , frontispiece V 
Charles II, king of England, VII 
1 18, 119, 174, XI 318 
Charles II, king of Spain 
death, VII 109 

Charles V, emperor of Holy Itom in 
Empire or Charles I of Spain 
ibdicition, VII 140 
aids M igell in, IV 20 
Charles VII, king of France 
in It lly, VII 95 
Charles X, king of France 
abdication, VII 102 
Charles XII, king of Sweden, VII 

153 

Charles Albert, Italian prince, VII 
82 

Charles, Jacques, ind balloon, II 
120, picture II 1 19 
Charles Martel (Sec Martel, XI 
328) 

battle of Tours VII 58 
Charles the Bold, VII 148 
Charleston, South Carolina 
earthquike, I 128 
Chartres Cathedral 
sculptures, V 330-333, IV 247 
sun clock, picture 116 
Chat, yellow-breasted, III 337 
Chateau Frontenac, picture VII 12; 
Chateau-Thierry, b ittic at, IV 137- 
140 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, V 384, XI 318 
Canterbury Tiles, V 384 
picture, VIII 231 

Chauncey Yellow Robe, life of 1 
present-day Indian, VIII 103-106 
Chebec, III 303-305, picture III 
304, 306 

Checkerberry, III 81 
Cheese 

American, II 304 
checsemaking, II 304-305 
history, II 303-304 
imported varieties, II 279, 305 
producing centers, II 304 
Cheetah, speed, X 250 
Chelonia, III 265 
Chemistry 

burning or combustion, II 1S0, 
390 

delined, X 3 13 

clcctrochemistn, II 392, ferti- 
lisers, II 398-309 
elements known, number, II 394 
luston 

D ilton s itomic theory , I 269 
L noisier I 268 
industrial, II 394-399 

petroleum b\ -products, JI ig 0 , 
396 

pasties, s\ nthetic, II 304-395 
Lucite, II 395 

present-tin problems, II ^97— 
398 

rnoti, II 26, 


silk industn , II 2,9 
SMithctic rubber, II 21S 
in every d iy life, X 3 13 
work of a chemist, II 394-505 
Cheops, pyramid of, VI 1 7, 16, \I 
318 

Cherry birds, III 314 
Cherubs Sec Angels 
“Chesapeake” and “Shannon," 
VII 227 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, ]\ 
342 

Chestnut 

burrs, picture faemn III 42 
trees, III 1 1 5 
Chevalier, XI 3 18 
early lens m iker, II 145 
Chewing gum 
chicle, base for, II 218 
Chewmk bird, III 332 
Chiang Kai-Shek, Chinese presi- 
dent, VII 283, 304, 508 
Chicago. Illinois 
Lincoln P irk 
birds, III 2 

St G mdens statue, \ y 5 i 
stocky irds, II 2S1-2S3 
w iter supply system, IV 581 
Chicago River 

b iscule bridge, picture I\ 284 
dram ige c anal, IV 317 
Chichen Itza, Mnan city, I ,1. 

313 

architecture, I 312, picture 1 , 1 1 
Chickadee, III 30 
picture, III 31, 42 
song, brtu cm III 362-363 
Chickadee, poem by Hilda Conk- 
hng, IX 106 
Chicken 

cmhrvologv, X 108-109 
poultry raising, II 2S4-287 

hitching chicks, II 2S6, jnctun 
II 2S7, IX 140- 141 
marketing eggs, II 2S6 
Chicken-Licken, ston, IX 46-37 
Chickwecd, III 54-56 
Chicle, II 219 

Chicory, flower, III 104, 108 
Child 

is a person, XI 290-203 
as mtegrited being, \I 20 
behmor, XI 20, 23, 48 
emotions, XI 20 
fimtly ind educ ltion, XI 20-24 
nitnc impulses, XI 266 
Child, pre-school 

ictmties, outline, XI 267-28, 
bell n lor problems, XI 2 , 

Bible stones IX 318-320 
clurieter deaelopmcnt, outline 
XI 276-278 
g lines, IX 569-371 
home influence Xl 1 
j inguage growth, XI 22 
learning to write IX 23,5-2, 7 
motor development XI 2c, .2 
need for rhvthm, XI .65 
pipererift 1X273-278 
parties IX 373-175 


|x r-on ilit \ t its XI .. 
phasic \1 ind nun*d pi tb 
nriivh, XI 21, out Inn Xl 
-7 1 

|m tun s u < ot XI 
jil i\ , outline XI .7, 
pi i\ er ift TX2 9 .so 

questions, \I 

ending t\]«riinees outlini, \I 
280 

rli\ im s, I\ 2-. 7 07 111 

routine h dots Xl 2. 

s< nse-tr lining outline XI -1 


soei i 1 e\j>en( in i s, outlun , Xl 
275-:-6 

songs, ;>i M \ 1 r, IX 2.3-. ' ji 


sp< ei d irtieles, XI .8 
siiieeb li lints, ontbm XI 
~7\ 

stone s, IX 35-8., t\ ]>( s XI .' i 
265 

stories told by pictun ~ IX S 1 
story hour suggi stions, IX 4 
tr lining 111 di eision, outline \I 


: 7 v ~- 7 <> 

(riming in thinking outlini XI 


Child-centered school 8 rr Sdinols 
ictivitv schools 

Child dcyclopment and training 
nm in modi rn edue ltion Xl » 
ippn ei ition, XI 26, 
irt, 31! tee in, XI 26') 
irts fine ind industrial, XI .'"6 
hook list, gr tdi d IX pp-jec 
clurieter development, Xl < 
20 2,, 28- ,(>, 4 ,, 263, 276 27 

“comics ’ use of, \I 265 

eoiitinuity, Xl 2c*— . 2 
ert iti\e expression, Xl 29 , 
dr im itie pi n , Xl 2( 6 
f ones, b mt 1 Cl ms XI .'4 J 
folk t lie pi ice in Xl z< 4 
Greece \ II ,2, 8.p lr t 1, \ II .i 
how life beings X ic. ico 
impression ibh \c in- XI 7- 
influence of lit' r Hurt , Xl :6 
mtcgr ition, Xl 20 
libnrv , me of XI .,0 
ment d growth signs \] , 

movies, effiet on, XI .66 
music ippnci ition, IX .. 

23 , --34 

music il edue ition XI J’> 
jilivsie 1 lid imn' 1 grm h 
gnjili XI 21 
picture s, pi ice of XI J 6 
111 iv life, / Ha ' * / IX 
jioc trv , pi ice in Xl J , 
tjues'ions, v due o', Xl .c8-.c t 
storv , p! ei in Xl J J ' 
t denis dis'-o < rv , XI 6 i-'2 
trm c ition f .et ml f e , XI 
264-.de 

v due o rune • , XI 22$ 

Child be-lth 

1 1 • Ith i ib eg 01 XI 18-10 
ou’lim XI v 271 



Child Interests 


INDEX 


Choral Speaking 


•weight and height, as tests, X 367 
Child interests 
how awakened, XI 52 
outgrowth of experiences, XI 53 
significance, XI 1 1 
See also Experiences 
Child labor 

in Turkish silk cultiv ation, nc- 
ture II 259 
Child life 

American Indians babv boards, 
I 38S 

Arabia, YTI 370-372 
Australia, ATI 378-379 
Brittany , ATI 3 12-3 13 
Burmi, ATI 31 1-3 12 
child life in many lands See 
Outline, XI 73 
Chun, A II 3 1 1, 3i9-3 2 4 
Egvpt, ATI 375-377 
Greece, ATI 329-331 
Hawaiian Islands, ATI 3S3-3S6 
Holland, A II 313-31S 
Hungarv , ATI 33S 
India, ATI 342-353 

child mairnges, ATI 351-352 
Itah, ATI 327-32S 
Japan, ATI 353-362 
Lapland, ATI 311, 36S-370 
Mexico, ATI 3SS-391 
Moravia, ATI 3^5—337 
New Zealand, ATI 3S0-3S2 
Norwav, ATI 370 
Persn, ATI 372-375^ 

child marriages, All 374-375 
Philippine Islands, ATI 5S6-3S7 
Russia, modern, ATI 363-365 
Spam, ATI 325-327 
Sweden, ATI 366-36S 
Switzerland, ATI 332-333 
Turkey, ATI 340-342 
Child Life in Many Lands, 
play, IX 220-222 
Child welfare 
Itah, ATI 327-32S 
Russia, ATI 363-364 
Child, Lydia Maria, IX 31S 
Thanksgiving Dav, IX 147 
AATio Stole the Bird’s Nest ? IX 
1 19-120 

Children of Blentam Ghyll, ston by 
Charlotte hi Yonge, ATII 562- 

365 

Children of the Sun 
Peruvians and Mexicans be- 
trayed, IA r 41 

Children’s King, poem bv Amos R 
AYells, IX 172 
Chile 

boundary dispute settled, ATI 
2S4, picture, Christ of the 
Andes, ATI 2 84 
nitrate beds, II 39S 
resources, I 354 
Chimes See Bells 
Chimney swift, III 300-301 
Chimpanzee, III 234 
China 

agriculture, I 357, ATI 302 
irt 


animals in, V 357~359 
Bodhisattva, A r 359 
painting, V 309-3 1 1 
potten , V 359, jneture V 357 
sculpture, A r 357-359 
child life, A II 3 1 1, 319-324 
civilization, ATI 301-302 
costume, I 357-358, picture I 55S 
children, All 322, picture All 


3 ii» 3 i 9 i 322, 3231 324 
customs and manners, I 357-359, 
ATI 319-324 

incestor worship, I 359-360, 
ATI 320 

eating ind food customs 
“bird s nest soup,” X 161 
chop sticks, ATI 321, /m> 
iitrc I 359 

tea drinking, II 33S 
games md riddles, ATI 324 
kite flying, ATI 523-324 
educition, I 560, ATI 304, 321- 
322 

educational reform, ATI 504 
picture, ATI 324 
picture alphabet, ATI 321 
famih , I 359-360, ATI 301 
festiv als 

feast of the Dragon Bo its, ATI 


323 

feast of the Lanterns, ATI 322 
food 

rice, ATI 321 
Great Wall, picture I 359 
liiston 

Clnno-British AATr, ATI 303 
friction with Japan 

Chino- Jipanese AYar (1S94- 
1S95), A II 305, 30S 
expansion in M inchum, 
Japanese, ATI 30S 
Japanese invasion and war, 
i937-.^II 304, 3oS 
Russo-Japanese AATr, ATI 508 
Sun Yat Sen, I 371-372, A II 
304 

Maico Polo in, IA 6-S, A II 303 
Europe ins 111, ATI 303-304 
Boxer uprising, A II 303 
educitional reform, VII 504 
Europeanizing of Chun, ATI 


homes, A II 320 

houseboats, ATI 320-321 
industries and products, ancient 
and modern 
cotton, II 255 
macaroni invented, II 318 
paper invented, II 20S 
pottery and chinaware, II 227, 
230 

products, list, ATI 303 
resources, ATI 304 
ropemakers, earliest, II 234 
silk, II 257-25S, first made, A 
141 

spices, II 367, 368 
sugar, Chinese early users, II 
352 

tea II 33S-341 


manufacturing, ATI 304 
map studies, XI 307 
music, A r 237 

people, I 357-360, ATI 3 or 
types, picture ATI 302 
population, A II 301 
religions, ATI 302 
rivers, I 149-150, ATI 301 
unit of work Sec Outline, XI 74 
Chinaware and porcelain 
beginnings, II 226-22S 
China and Japan, II 227, 230, 
picture II 229 
Delft, II 230 

dishes, Europe before time of, II 
22S, 230 

Dresden ware, II 230, 232 
f imous wares, II 232, picture II 
231 

how china is made, II 232 
kiolin clay, II 230, 232 
old chim, picture II 233 
saucers and handles invented, II 
230 

Wedgwood, II 232, picture II 231 
Chinchilla, III 176 
Chinchopper, rhyme, IX S 
Chino- Japanese AVar, ATI 30S 
Chinook, sled dog, A' 231-234, AT 
146-74 7 

Bv rd s Antarctic Expedition, AT 
150-151 

Chinook Indians, I 3S1 
Chipmunk, III 29, 1 73-174 
Eastern, picture III 173 
hibernation, III 174 
nests, III 174 
socnbihtv, X 2S5-2S6, 392 
species. Ill 174 
usefulness, III 174 
AA’estern, pultiri III 176 
See aho Squirrels 
Chiroptera, table III 146 
See aho AA'mged mammals 
Chiton, AT 274 
See aho Costume, Greek 
Chivalry, Middle Ages, A II 71-72 
flower, fleur-de-lis, III 69 
Henrv ATII meets Francis I, 
picture ATI 96 

Knighting of Percev al, plav , A HI 

137—145 

picture and note, ATII 132 
vows of knighthood, ATII 11S 
See aho Knights and knighthood 
Chlorophyll 

defined, X 51, Burroughs, X 61 
gre it importance of, X 50-55 
Chocolate 

chocolate-candy industrv , II 563- 
364 

food value, II 350 
prepared from cocoa, II 349 
Choir, verse-speaking See Poems 
for choral speaking 
Chokecherry, III 5 14 
Chopin, Fredenc, V 258, XI 318 
Chopsticks, Chinese, ATI 321, 
lure I 359 „ . 

Choral speaking See Poems to 


Chorus Singing 


IXDI \ 


CD H<"* 


choral speaking 
Chorus singing 
beginning, V 237-238 
f irmly, IX 253-254 
Greet, V 239-240 
Chosen See Ivorc 1 
Christ. See Jesus of Xazareth 
Christ of the Andes, picture, VII 2P4 
Christian art 
Gothic, V 330-333 
medicvil, V 329-330 
Chnstiamty 
beginnings, VII 46-47 
Clovis converted, VII 53 
Constantine comcrted, VII 47 
in Rom in Empire, VII 46-47 
persecutions, VII 46-47 
spre id 

Europe, England, Irelind, VII 

Pauli the Apostle, VII 46 
Christian music See Church music 
Christmas 
decoiations 
paper, IX 279 
tree silhouettes, IX 274 
ouGof-doors, III 49-50 
partj , VI 290 
See also Smti Cl ius 
Christmas cards 
linoleum punts, VI 362 
Christmas carols, V 265 
Ai\ay in a Manger, IX 241 
God Rest You Merrj , Gentle- 
men, IX 240 
Silent Night, IX 236 
Chnstmas customs 

Belgium and Holland, VII 397 
ci lb in the m inger, V 265 
Croitia, MI 394-395 
Engl ind, VII 397 
Prince, MI 394 
Geimuii, I 3-4, MI 395-396 
It ill, VII 392-393 
Mexico, MI 391 
Scindin ivin, VII 397 
Spun, VII 303-394 
Pule log, first burned, VII 397 
Chnstmas plays 

0 (T for l'orcign Linds, IX 220- 

Roi il T01 -Mender, IX 322-, -6 
Chnstmas poems 

Tost Tore Christm is, V 146 
Night Before Christm is, IX 16S 
169 

Chnstmas stones 
Child lesus, IX 309-312 
Christm is Dinner it Bob Crot- 
clut s (from Diekens’ Clirr-tmas 
C arol), V III 2X2-285 
Christnns Lurk, V 17,-177 
M ok uni his Tir Tree, \ II 39S 
11 k Shepherds IX 309 
store of first IX 300-312, 31S 
The V iso Men, IX 3 1 1 
Chnstmas trees 

M irk C irr sell- XII -05 
origin I 3-4, \ II -,9;, 3 9 4-- 0 r, 
piper trimmings, I\ 270 


-Sr 


66 


Chrysalis or shell 
butterflies III 120, X 106-107, 
jnrlurc III 123 
Cicidi, X 14, picture X 13 
Chrysanthemum 
planting table, VI 266, 267 
Chryseis, ind the fro; in V ir, V III 
»53-i55 

Chuckualla, lizard, picture III 
Church, medii \ 1! 
hennits, VII 64-65 
rnon istf nes, \ II 63-66 
org miration, VI I 64 
Protest int Reform ition, VII 
96-97 

unit of work See Outline, \I 7 
Church, Alfred J , \I 31S 
Siege of Tro\ , V III 15, 161 
Church architecture, dev t lopin' nt 
colom il Ameriei, MI 179 
earh Christ 1 in, IV 2,0, jne'ur 
IV 216 

Gothic, IV 236-248 
Rom mosque, IV 254-236 
Church art. Sec Christi m art 
Church bells, V 266 
Church music 

Ambrosi m clnnt, V 212-243 
Amene i, V 26s 
caroln , V 265 
clioi lie, V 255 
fir-t, V 242-243 
Oregon in, V 243 
Rcfoim ition, V 249 
Rome, a center, V 245 
Churchill, Winston, Vll 27S 28,, 
XI 31S, puiun VII 277 
Cicada, insect 

how caught In wasp, III 134 
lion it m ikes music, X 208-209 
life cxele, X 14, 374 
Cider mill, ipplos 111 , picture III 107 
Cigar and cigarette industry, II 276 
Cilia 

in air tubes, X 336-537 
protozoa, I 210 

Cimabue, Giovanni, punter, V 277 
Cinderella 

book character, IX ,47 
Cinderelli, or the little 
Mipp^r, IX ;i-^4 
Egv pti 111 VII j 76-577 
Cinnamon, II 567 
Cipango Src I ipan 
Circulatory svstem, X 324, 533 
Circus 

Coming of the Circus V III 2 
Circus Maximus, MI 48 
Cirrus clouds, I x6, pic'un I xg, 
Cities 

Vlexindcr the Groit found' 

16 

meieiit, list I 150 

Cm id 1 VII 207 

New /e il md VII M- x; 

sire ditermmcd b\ hie tin 1 I 


Gl is 


V II 


1*0 160 
8, r a’ a II ime 
V ork Cm 


of eiH s \, 


Citizenship 


me < n ( ,re’ a VII:-' 

md son 1 s ud 1 - XI , 
corn 1 don v ith ’ <*- 1 1 n - - 

XI . -.0 
tr iinui. XI 1 1 • 

rru< I -hie tin 1 I or ! >\ t i 
C inhn d ( nbb >1 - M , ~ 

\s o-l 1 1 ri' s 1 ii|i VI 1 . 

8,1 ill n I »l!< ,1 XT t „ ( , , 

tion, I 11 t< d x id s ( , 

III' lit 

Citrus fruit indust-v II - 1 

“Citv of Rev. Vorl ” It I - 1 , > 1 

ship IV. 10. 1. ,> -IV. 1 
Citv Rain, pin 111 b\ It irh - 1 I li 
IX 107 

Cit\ states, Gna k VII - 
Ciwcs A , (, itr< 1 hi 1, I 1 1 • • 1 

M ills Co I-, iliitio 1 1 i id 

N iti s Cui\ 1 mini nt 
Cmhan Conservation Corpe ( C ( 
VII 273 
Civilization 
bi -.itining- VII i-„ 
bit s-iiiLs V 11 
e it Iv ri nti r-, V II 10 
m m md his guts, V 1 , x,, , 

VI in, ( irh 

periods of idv mei IV.' 

Si 1 ul on uni ol count r isClimi 
Civil Service Comnn r snn 
iv i ntivi liritn h V II .m 
until r Clev 1 1 md VII a 
iimh r I R00-1 t It V II j 4 
Civil War irluonnh _v , MI . 

r msf- V 1 1 _ I 
si ei s 1011 VII 2 <i) 

Bull Run V II 

ronr-i of tin- XX r MI . , 
turn ndi r it Vpji-un mm Vll 
2 ~ } pie' 1 I V 1 1 . ■> 

Ci ir 1 B irtmi s worl I\ * 1 '_ 

recoils ruet ion V II . < 

,8 1 a 1 1 I inti d x* ,t< . 1 n-*»i— 

Clams, II .o.-.o, 

8 re il 1 o Ov -rrs 
Clap hands, rh> mi IX 7 
Clarinet, V J - , 11 i-< V .< 1 
Clarf, George Rogers, XI is 
coiif|iu -s \ o- livvis D r 1 i” 

Clark, Morgen 

Picnic B ist 1 1 Th I \ 1 , 1 

Clark, William XI m 
Ixuv is 1 id Ci el r'|i’i t IV 
I If -1-2, V II 2-2 --, 

ClarJ- e, Fred 

I dur tin 1 in No "h V r < e 

XI 1 16 

Clarlia p! nti v t b V I ' 
Claude Lorran, p ■ < * V . 
Claudius Pn nii-, o 
ipicdur* 1 ' 1 I V 
Cla ichord, 1 1 1 1 1 - V . , 2 > 
Clav, Hear XI 1 

Go I^ . V II . - 

S d < 1 *>,l 1 b- \» -e r ' 

o V II . 2 

s . ' , r- - - ‘ V . 



Clay Modeling 


INDEX 


Colonial Furniture 


War Hawkes, YII 226 
Wing leader, YII 229 
Clay modeling, Y 316, VT 363-370 
flung, YI 370 
hind molding, YI 363-367 
mitemls, I I 363-363 
objects to make, 'SI 363, 363-367 
phster molding, I I 364 
potter s wheel, YI 364 
recipe for making chv , XI 272 
Claytoma, flower, III 65, picture 
III 66 

Clean Peter and the Children of 
Grubbylea, poem bv Ottila Adel- 
borg, IX 164-167 
Clematis, picture III 91 
seed dispersal, X 30, picture X 22 
Clemens, Samuel L , Y 41 5-416, XI 


31S 

Tacts in the Cise of the Greit 
Beef Contnct, Mil 20-25 
Life on the Mississippi, I II 236 
Cleopatra, XI 3 iS 
defeat at Actium, MI 45 
Clermont, Tulton’s steamboat, IY 


301, I II 235 
pictuie MI 235 
Clethra, bush, III 107 
Cleveland, Grover, XI 31S 
earl} life, YII 257 
picture, MI 203, 259 
president, MI 237-260 
Clever Else, fain tale hi Grimm, 
V 26-2S 

Clever Grethel, fain tale In 
Grimm, Y 32-33 
Cliff dwellings 

Cliff Palace, jneture facing I 273 
New Mexico, pictuie I 317 
Pueblo Bomto, I 30S-309 
Cliff Palace, Mesa I erde, picture 
facing I 273 
Climate, I 96^99 
Hawauan Islands, MI 2S3 
<• heat zones, mops I 99 
Humboldt s studies, I 271 
mountain, I 136 
ocean currents affect, IY 363 
water moderates, IV 363 
Sec also Meterologv 
Clinton, Henry, MI 193, XI 31S 
Clive, Robert, in India, YII 128 
Clock bells, V 266 
Clocks 

colonial, picture II 6, facmq II 1 
earh devices, II 6, 7 
electric, picture ami note II 7 
invented, II 6 

pendulum clocks, II 6, 7, 36 
regulated bv astronomers, I 13 
world-time clock, I'lcturc I 9 
Clothing 

American Indians, I 3S8 
beginnings, Y 140, 141 
Eskimo, I 3S4 

water-proof cloth m\ ented, II 216 
See also Textile mdustrv , Textiles 
Clotho, Greek fate, II 10, pictuie 
YII 75 

Clotilda of Burgundy, XI 3 iS 


influence on Clovis, MI 53 
Cloud Makers, picture bctuccn IX 
11S-119 

Clouds, I Ss-SS 

Above the Clouds, picture, IY 
177 

altitudes, I S6-S7 
colors, I 109 
formation, I S5-S6 
kinds, I S6-SS 

loc ltion in atmosphere, I 94, 
chart I 95 

noctiluccnt, I 94, chart I 95 
thunder and lightning, I 110-11 
Cloves, II 36S 

Clovis I, king of the Frinks, XI 3 iS 
becomes 1 Christian, YII 53 
Clubs 

camera, I I 206 
4-II Club, VI 269-272 
hikers’, I I 206, 20S 
mothers’, XI 5 
naturalist, \ I 206 
Pirent-Teachers, XI 5-6, 65 
student, XI 61-62 
Cnosus, eitv in Crete, YII iS 
Greeks cipture, I II 20 
Coach, picture IV 259, 262 
Coal 

basic importance of, II 1S0-1S1 
In -products, II 181 
competing fuels, II 181-182 
consenation plans, II 18 1 
fields, ancient, picture I 73 
formation, X 39-60 
hard and soft, X 59-60 
mdustn , II 1S1 
mining, II 194, 196 
pictures II 194-196 
producing regions 
C inndi, YII 299 
undeveloped, I 191, picture II 

1S3 

China, YII 504 
Manchuria, I II 50S 
United St ites, II 1S1 
source of elcctricitv, II 65 
steam engine, aided dev elopment, 
II 43, 1S1 

substitute for, II 1S2-1S3 
Coale, Griffith Baily 
The Winner, picture YII 25 
Coal tar products, II 396 
Cobra 

adv entures with, IV 107-109 
storj about, I III 365-36S 
Sec aho Snakes 

Cochlea, of human eir, X 206-207 
Cock Crows in the Morn, rhv me, IX 
176 

Cockscomb, planting t ible, YI 266 
Cocoa (cacao) 

chocolate prepared from, II 349- 
35° 

gathering and preparing, II 347- 
, 349 

food fuel v alue, X 376 
trees, planting and growth, II 
346-347 
Coconut 


coconut culture Philippines, MI 
2S9 

drinking milk, picture VH 38c 
hats, picture MI 386 
seed dispersal, X 30-31 
Cocoons, III 127-128 
collecting, III 41 
Codes 

Hammurabi’s code of laws, MI 
10 

intern itional or continental, M 
193 

Morse telegraph alphabet, M 193 
semiphore sign il code, YI 105 
Codfish 


care of voung, III 390 
eggs, great number, X 9 
uses, III 390 
Cod fishing, II 2S9-291 
Cod-liver oil, rich in vitamin D 

X 371 

Cody, William F , MI 243, XI 318 
Coelenterata, tabic, III 145 
See aho Jellv fishes 
Coffee 

coffee drinking, origin, II 342 
how coffee g-ows, II 342-344 
producing regions, I 352, II 542 
roasting, II 343 
Coinage 

gold, win used, I 1S9 
Sec aho Monev 

Cold, common disease, X 352-354 
Cold-blooded animals, I 2S7, III 
253-254, 39L X 556-357 
Cold light, X 25S 
Cold storage, II 373 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, I 400 
402, XI 3 iS 

He Pnjeth Best, IX 160 
College 
athletics 

football, M 7-13 
rowing, YI 9S 
mission of, XI 72 
College Girl and Her Future Voca- 
tion, bv Marj E Woollev, XI 71- 


/ — 

Collie, IX 5SS 

Cologne Cathedral, picture IY 237 
Colombia 

P mam i Canal treatv, II 326 
United States pavs, MI 267 
Colonial architecture 
churches, III 179 
colonnl interior, III i77 — 1 7^, 
picture YII 17S , facing II 1 
Independence Hall, picture MI 


201 

Monticello, picture MI 221 
Mount I ernon, picture I II 195 
New England home, I II i77 _I 7 s 
Colonial costume 

colonial, picture YII 1S4, 1S5, 
facing I II 190, 201 
Pilgrims, picture III 163, facing 
YH 169 

Puritms, picture YII 171, I7 2 
Colonial furniture 
churches, YII 179 



Colonial Life in America 


IXDCY 


Con !<• a* 


liomes, N n 177-178, picture VII 
1 78, facing II 1 
Colonial life in America 
education, VII 179-180 
II irv ird founded, VII 180 
“horn booh,” VII 180 
public schools established, VII 
179-180 

schoolmaster, VII 180 
Ken England home, VII 177-1 78 
regul itionsof conduct, VII 1 S 1 
religious life, VII 178-179 
church sen ice, VII 179 
discipline, VII 179 
Sibbith observance, VII 1 78— 
179 

soci il githenngs, VII 1S0 
“bees,” VII 180 
spelling m itches, V II 1S0 
spinning, picture facing II 1 
witchcraft, VII 181 
Sec aho United States histon 
( olor, I 106-1 1 r 

changes in, I 107-108 
dependent on pigment and struc- 
ture, X 130-134 

how color is m ide, I 106-107, 
picture facing I 102 
Maxwell’s work in, II 40 
prim irj colors, picture facing N I 

329 

sol lr spectrum, I 107, picture 
facing I 109 

what color meins to us, X 130 
See aho Light, Motion pictures 
Color blindness, Maxwell, II 40 
Colorado 

sheep raising, II 246 
Colorado River, I 156 
Aqueduct, IV 381, picture, I\ 380 
Boulder Dam, IV 372, picture I\ 
374 

Grand Canaon, I 156-157, pic- 
ture facing I 65, piclun IN 184 
stora ofsuraea.IN 1S3-1S7 
Colosseum, in Home, IV 230-2,, 1, 
MI 48 

Colossus of Rhodes, N II 19 
Columbia River, I 156 
Bonncaille Dim, I\ 3S4 
chfls, picture I 156 
discoacry, I 156, VII 223 
Grand Coulee Dam, I\ 372-37, 
Multnonnh T ills, I 170 
sdnion fishing, II 291, I\ 3S4- 
366 

Columbine, wild, III 79 
Columbus, Christopher, I\ 11-18, 
XI 318 

it coment, picture N II 104 
boahood mu \outh, I\ 11-12 
crossing of unknown seis, I\ i,- 
'4 

disco! erics, chart IV 52 
geogriplucal knowledge I\ 2 
Is lbcll 1 aids, I\ 13, MI 106 
liild sighted uid 1 Hiding, 1\ 14, 
16, iS, MI 161 

letter, innouncing diseoacn, IN 
■'j-34 


Polo s influence upon, I\ o 11 
Puerto Rico di=ro\(red, \ II 290 
ships I\ 1, ;p6, piciuri I\ 14 
16, 19, VII 160 
st ltucs, IV 10 1 5 
aoa igc home, I\ iS 
a oa ages, picture I\ 16 
Columns 

Done, Ionic, Corinthian, IN 22,- 
225 

Combine, h in ester ind thresher 
picture II ,09 

Comedy plays, defined \ ,86, \ II 
32 

Come, Little Leaves, poem ba 
George Cooper, IX 12,-126 
Come out to Play, rhamt, I\ 10 
Comets, I 44-47 
II illej s, I 46-47 
meiniiig of word, I 44-45 
p ith, I 45 -46 
Commerce and trade 
b irtcr, II 178, Alls 
begiiinings, V 14 1 
Chilli Europe ms in, \ II 30, 
Dutch uid English ria lira, N II 
144 

East Indn Compina, \ 1 1 12S 
fur trade 

Hudson Bia Co , MI 127 
picture, VII 2 , S 
bt L iwrenee region, \ II 1:4 
interdependence, 1 1 ,93 - ,04 
Middle Ages, VII 67 70 
Crus ides stiinul ite, \ II 6s 
Geno 1, V II 60-70 
II ui«e it ic I e igtie, \ II 70 
Koagorod f nr, VII 70 1 ,S 
unit of work See Outline, \I 
73 

N enicc, \ II 68-69 
monea introduced, II 17S 
Phocnicnn, IN 27, 20,-294, V II 
15 

l 1 S Department, VII _oo 
Communication 

c irner pigeons, IX .8 ,,-4X4 
dea elopment 

tclegr iph, II 72-74 
clcetric c ible, II 74, 76 
telephone II 76, 7S-X2 
ifter Cia il V ir, VII 256 
r who, II s -<j, 
tclca iMon, 1 1 94-05 
m 111 s control oa 1 r II ,0-- o, 
n ition unified, III - ,4 
[lost ro ids in Iaub! 11 Khan « 
empire IN 8 
Roman Empire N II 47 
signaling, Boa ^couts N I 19, 
stock-miri ct ticker, II 75 
unit of aaork 8, Outline, \1 
1 4 

8 tc rl o Transpor* ition Tra el j 
Community dwellings 

CltfT Dwellers, p c,u~c I 41- 
fnri g I 27 ! 

Pueblo Bomto, I cs-,c9 i 

Community life 

irt ind muMr XI 28 ] 


romph ait , - \| i „ 
di-r 1 e ro 1 ro \ 1 1- 

I due itia 1 _f » r , \ 1 . - 

he dill p-n._- u 1 \ I 1 1 j 

rcen ition d rt a 1 < \I . 
s* itf hr dill in 1 - \ I > - 

S, ( r ' t C 1 ■ 1 Ip - ~ 1 

1 it I Hi-lops 
Compass 

Nrehinn d> - mai <'*■)_' JJ , 
g\ ro-romp 1 - II if . r 
m iriiw r - 1 1 5 1 
Compressed mr, 1 1 o 
Compton, Arthur H , Il j - - 
Compton, Karl T , <1 i m 1 o * 1 1 
of Homs \ . , 

Concaae lens, Il 1 d II 

* '7 

Concord, Battle of Nil l-j 
Concrete, 111 brwKi ro - -or' o 1 
IN 276 
Condor 

C difornnu C to \ .. 
dur ition of rlnldhoo 1 \ o' 
Confucianism Nil r. 

Confucius, N II c. \I ,ix 
quoted, I ,,7 

Conger-eel, iiuinlx r of < \ , t . 

Congo Riaer, 1 i\ ing-'oiw di oui r 
IN 8, 

Congress of Vienna, N II < - 
Congressional Librarj x fr I fl, r , 
of Congn s- 

Congressional Medal of Honor, IN 
>5h i" 

Congressional Record, Nil .1, 
Comfcrae, tree f Hilda 111 11. 
Conkling, Hilda, V I 18 
Chid who, poem I \ ic > 

Old Brnlgi , N 1 
Tree-fo id, N 1 , 

Conseraatioa of natural rcso irees 
CCC, N II 27; 
forL-t- 

I 1W S II .0. 2" 

Muir sponsor-, \ III 
linn - I Hill md N HI ic. 
Theodore Roosearll Nil . 6 
TN \, IN ax' , - ) 

8 (, rP</> I inted 8 ,(,•* Per’ ■, r - 
tion s-o-aiec 

Constable, John p i’*c- N 
\I ,18 

Constantine I, the Grc^l \I 1 
Nreli o f Co * inti n N 
pic e-f N ; - 

eona< rwd to C" . 1 Nil 
4 / 

ninars ro i-i ,0 B ’ 'o' 

Constantnop e 

np*urr in' <t o-> 8,, Cl - 

line \I 7, 

II inn IN 2 N .77 
p e ire Nil 1 

- 1 . "Vu IN . , - - IN 

Tu-I s r p u*» N II 7- 1 > 

Coos.t , !' , i.o''s, 1 . 
di gf on I - i 


Consternation in Cranford 


INDEX 


Costume 


Consternation in Cranford, story ba 
Mrs Gaskell, VTII 303-310 
“Constitution” (Old Ironsides), YTI 
226-227 

Constitution See United States 
constitution, Sec also Goa em- 
inent, name of countn as 
Canada, goaernment 
Conte di Savoia 
gyroscopic stabilizer, IV 304 
Continental code, VI 193 
Continental Congress 
First, VII 1S3 
Second, VII 1S4-1S5, 197 
Continental divides, I 15S-159 
Continents 

mountains, I 131-137 
waterways, map I 161 
See also name of continent as 
Africa 

Conundrums, VI 300-301 
answers, VI 309 

Convention of Book Characters, 
plaj, IX 342-347 

Conversation, poem by Rose Tile- 
man, IX 25 

Convex lens, II 13S, diagram II 137 
Convoys 

World War I, IV 133-156 
World War II, IV 509-5 10 
Cony, III 15S-159, picture III 157 
Cook, James I 

in Austraba-Xew Zealand, A II 
130 

in Hawaii, VII 2S4, 2S6, 3S6 
Cooking, VI 371-391 
cooking lesson, picture IX tSa 
early Man discoa ers, II 3 , MI 1 
luncheons, VI 390, 391 
measuring rules, table, M 371 
menus, VI 37S 
recipes, VI 372-3S9 
stoa e im ented, II 1 2 
table setting, VI 3S9 
Sec also Food 
Coohdge, Calvin, XI 31S 
picture, MI 206 

Cooper, Alice Page, life of Kipling, 
VIII 43-49 
Cooper, George 

Come, Little Leaaes, IX 125-126 
Twenta Froggies, IX 154-155 
Cooper, James Femmore, I 404- 
405, XI 3 iS 

Last of the Mohicans, selection 
from, Mil 275-280 
writings, V 405 
Coot, bird, III 349 
Copanj Mayan city, I 312 
Copernicus, Nicholas, XI 318 
Copermcan theory , I 6, 60, 265 
picture, I 60, 263 
Renaissance, MI 74 
Copley, John Singleton, V 304, XI 
31S 

Copper 

importance, I 1S9 
ore, picture II 195 
producing regions, II 1S2, MI 304 
uses, I 1S9 


Copts, picture facing I 3 r6 
Coracle, sm ill fishing boat 
picture, VIII 226 

Coral and Coral reefs, I 222-223, 
X 232-233 

commumti life, III 389^ 

Darwin s description, X 232-253 
picture, I 219, X 235, facing 
X 232 

Cordova, Spam 
mosque, IV 252 
Corduroy road, \ III 100 
Coreopsis, planting table, VI 267 
Corinthian order, of architecture, 
IV 223-225 
Cormorant 

aids in fishing, II 292 
flightless, picture X S4 
nest md young, picture X 11S, 
170 

picture, III 230, facing III 349 
wingless, X S6 
Com See Maize 
Com belt 

Incstock production, II 2S0-2S1 
locition, II 3 15 

Cornea, of the eae, X 19S, diagram 
X 199 

Comet, brass instrument, \ 262, 
picture V 263 
Cornflower, III 10S 
planting t ible, ^ I 266 
Coming, Xeaa York 

reflector telescope, construction, 
II 159 

Com planter, machine, II 29 
Com sugar, II 556 
Cornu allis, Charles, XI 31S 
campaigns 111 South, \ II 194 
surrender, MI 195 
Corot, Jean Baptiste, V 300, XI 319 
Bridge at Mintes, V 300, picture 
V 271 
Corpuscles 

phtelet, X 326, 350 
red, X 325 

change of color, X 524-325 
number, X 325-327 
white, X 526 

fight disease germs X 352-554 
Corsica 

Xapoleon, VII 79 
outline map, XI 504 
Cortez (or Cortes 1 , Hernando, XI 
319 

conquest of Mexico, IV 39-41, 
VII 107 

Corti, org in of ear, X 206-207 
Cosmic ray, II 400 
Cosmos, planting table, M 266 
Coster, Lourens, XI 3 19 
im ents printing, II 9 
Costume 

American (United States) 

colonial, picture VII 1S4, 1S5, 
facing MI 190, 201 
Pilgrims, pi etui c MI 163, 
facing MI 169 
Puritans, picture MI 171, 
172 


frontiersman, picture Ml -.-.s 
facing VII 231, 234 
hundred a ears, picture M 275 
1850 s, picture II 23 
1900’s, picture V 184, 186, 187 
rS9 

justices of Supreme Court, MI 


213 

U S soldiers’ uniforms, IV 
picture IV 136, 138, 141, 
, I53M56 

Arabia 


iji, 

143, 


Bedouin, picture I 34S 
schoolmaster, picture MI 370 
Chinese, I 357-35S, picture MI 
302 

Chinese baba , picture IX 154 
colors, M 270, 273-274 
Ethiopian, I 345 
footaae ir of many peoples, II 241 
Greek 

chiton, M 276 

Trojan period, picture Mil 
>55. J s6 
headdress 

Africans, picture facing I 516 
American Indians, picture fac- 
ing I 320 

Greek, picture Mil 153 
Hindu turban, VII 344 
Pipmns, picture I 329 
Timil girls, picture MI 351 
Turkea 

modern, picture, MI 340 
Ilolhnd, VIII 325, picture MI 
3 10, fficinn Mil 52S 
Inch 1, VII 34S, picture I 565 MI 


3 45r "49 

Durbar dress, picture MI 347 
lock of childhood, MI 346 
R ij ill, VII 346 
Jap in, I 361 

bitomo, kimono, I 361, obi ^ II 


children, picture MI 353, 562 
561, IX 167 

girls, picture MI 557, 35S 
Japanese famila, picture I 565 

MI 355 

judge, picture I 361 
mother, picture facing MI 55, 
scholar, picture MI 357 
Laplanders, picture I 356 

children, VII 369, picture Ml 
369 

Maori, picture I 539, 34 2 . '45 
Middle Ages 

armor, picture Mil 11S, 12: 
132, G3, 2 ° 6 , facing Mu 

115, 120, 138,144 T-TTT 
common people, picture ' m 


Moraa 1a children, picture » II 

_ 355. 3 j 6 „ ,r~ 

Xonaegian, picture Ml 513. j 
pageants, picture M 273-274 
Papuan, picturcl 329 
parties, I 297 
Persia, VII 375 

Sparta, VII 310 


360 



Cotopaxi, Mount 


INDEX 


Cr-s a' o- 


Turkish, in ct urc, VII 158 
he iddrcss, jndure VII 340 
wooden shoes, -picture facing VIII 
328 

Cotopaxi, Mount, South America 
height, I 1 19 
volcano described, I 116 
Cotton 

boll weevil, II 255 
attack on cotton, VII 236 
destruction by airplane dust- 
ting, 7 nclare II 236 
cotton crop 

griding and marketing, II 236- 
237 

growing cotton, II 233 
picking, II 253-236 
cotton fiber, II 268 

dressings and finishings, II 26S 
history, II 21-22, 234-255 
introduced into America, II 21 
merceri7ation, II 263, 26S 
producing regions, II 253 
See also Textile industry 
Cotton gin 

principle of, II 21-22 
Whitney’s experiments, II 21 
Cotton mills 

earlj , in America, II 20, picture 
II 19 

Wislungton visits, II 19 
Cougar, III 209, kittens, picture X 
181 

Coula-canara, poisonous snake 
adventures with, IV 106-107 
Coulee Dam, Grand, IV 372-373 
Counting out rhyme, IX 10 
Court of justice 
Hammurabi’s code, VII 10 
Middle Ages 

punishment of criminals, VII 
72 

United States 

Circuit and District, VII 212 
Court of Claims, VII 212 
Department of lustice, \ II 20S 
Supreme court, VII 212 
\isit to, VII 213 

Covered wagon, picture facing \ II 

„ 234 

Covetous Neighbor, folk talc, \ 95 
Cow, pictures, II 297, IX 144, X 37b 
See also Cattle 

Cow, The, poem In Robert Louis 
Stevenson, IX 97 
Cowbird, III 32S, 330 
Cow lily, III 87 
Cow per, William, XI 519 
Dnerting Iliston of lohn Gilpin, 
VIII 213-217 

Cowslip, Americin, III 76, 7S 
Coyote, III 225-227 
picture, III 226 
pup, picture X 213 
Crab, I 229-253 
\e=op s f iblo, I 2_,o 
blue, picture X 221 
climb trees, X 70, picture X 7t 
habit it, X 70 
hermit I 25- III 506 


sp iw ning sc non, \ 70 
Cradle, har\ esting tool II o 
Cradle Hjmn, poem b\ bin V itt- 

IX 6 

Cradle Song In Toh nine- Brilim- 
music, IX 223 

Crafts 1 See Arts inderifts TI mdi- 
cr lft 

Craig, Gerald 

Nature stud\ note 0 , III ,^7-300 
on astronorm , I xi 
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cross section, diagram I 78, 114 
crust, diagram I 1 14, cli nigcs 1 76 
di inietcr, picture and naU I 14 
dist mre from sun, I 14, 52 
cirle ldcis lbout, I 1-2, IN 2 
torecs, I 1 1 2 
form ition, I 6S-69 
geologic ll ige«, I 72-75, table I 
-97 

geologc , I 69-76 

gi u it ition, I 2' — 30 

h ingmg in spice, picture facing I 

ind md w iter proportion, I 94 
nunc r iK , 1 1S6-104 
orbit, I 2S 

origin 

is life ippe ind, piclur, facing, 
I 74 


Democritus atomic tlu-nre I 
261 

I iplices ncbul r lnpothe o 
I 65-66 

Moulton ind Ch imb> rl 111, I 
66-67 

pin siogr lpln , I 95 
)>1 ire in sol ir s\ stem I 28 
proof th it it is round, I 92-03 
rot ition, I 6-10 
se nous I 10-12 
speed, I to, 34, tab’, I 4 1 
tides, I 3 1 190-.01 
unit of work 8,, Outline, \I 73 
Earth lodge, Inch ms I 387, putur 
I 386 

Earthquakes, I 128-130 
holt, I ijO 
e iuse, I 1 28 
Gh irlesfon, “8 C I 12S 
I ip in, I 130, \ 1 1 356 
8 m I r uieiseo, I 128 
setsmogr tpln, I 12S 
speed, I ijo 
Earthworms, III 398 
Easter 

lmntn , how to m ih( , I\ 286 
d tte md origin I 1 1 
egg p tinting. Morn 1 1, \ II 3,6 
p irte , \ I 284 

East India Companies, \ II 128 143 
Eastman, George, II 171-17., \I 
320 

lineilts flexible film, II 172 
in irhe ts hod ih, II 17. 

Eaton, Warren F 

Binding is in \id in the btude 
of our V ild Birds, III ,6,- ,6s 
Echinodermata, I 226-2.7 
t ible, III 143 
8c r al n M irlnh 
Eclipse, istronomieil, I 41-4-, 
aueients fright c lied In , I 4. - ) , 
number md frequence , I 44 
stories ibout I 4.-4 , 
sun md moon 1 4 1 (4 
Economic dceclopment 

contribution of science, \I 246- 
24S 
Edda 

s icinund s, \ 123 
term e\p] mu d, \ 124 
Eddy , Walter H 

Tood ''election X 360-371 
Edentata, tahU III 146 

.Sc r nbo T oothlcss m imm iN 
Ederle, Gertrude, pte'u r N I 83 
Edison, Thomas Alva XI .o 
birthpl ice pu' iri N III 83 
c irl\ life A 1 1 1 8 c>o 

irrn il m New 1 orh II 160 
cell ir I ilmritn-e \ 1 1 1 v 6 S7 } 
interest ill c lrepirit \ , N I II v o- 
<10 

tr 1 nbo\ , N II I 87-02 
elec. ne light ing II it 
hrst nn rut inn 1 1 101 1 

hunt for niblx r II 171 
Iiboritore it Wo Or ngi II 
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Education 


INDEX 


Electricity 


monasteries as civilizers, VII 
65-66 

Persia, VII 37*~373 
Philippine Islands, VII 289 
pioneers tn education for girls 
Lyons, Mary, IX 360-361 
Willard, Emma, IX 359-360 
play and work m, XI 1 1 
public school system established 
mUS, VII 179-180 
Puerto Rico, VII 291 
religious, XI 69-70 
Russia, modern, VII 363-365 
Sweden, VII 366 
tests See Tests 

values of vocational training, XI 
72 

See also Child development ind 
training. Schools 
Education, articles on 
Betzner, Children and Pictures, 
XI 223-224 

Bobbitt, Wider Vision, XI 52-54 
Clarke, Education in North 
America, XI 13-16 
English, Trends m Modern Edu- 
cation, XI 25-34 
Gibbons, True Education for 
American Citizenship, XI 69-70 
Gray , Reading in School and at 
Home, XI 219-222 
Hahn, Active Child in the 
Modern School, XI 41-43 
Hill, Our Work and Play with 
Children, XI 263-266, Forc- 
uard Volume IX 
Horn, Freedom in School and 
Society, XI 35-36 
Jordan, Adventuring Among 
Books, XI 294-296 
Kilpatrick, My Child as a Person, 
XI 290-293 

McClure, Understanding Amer- 
ica’s Schools, XI 58-65 
Mahony , Children's Reading, XI 
284-286 

Meek, The Child, the Family and 
Education, XI 20-24 
Meriam, An Activity School 
Made Stalwart, XI 5-12 
Xeal, Social Studies and Reading, 
XI 38-40 

Oberholtzer, Integrated Curricu- 
lum as a Means for Improving 
Learning, XI 48-51 
Parker, Educating Children, XI 
„ SS-57^ 

Powers, Educational Values from 
the Study of Science, XI 246- 
250 

Reeder, New Emphasis m Teach- 
ing Geography, XI 104-106 
Reynolds, Modern PI in for 
Teaching Children, XI 37-38 
Spam, Where the Home and 
School Meet, XI 1-3 
Sutton, Health Education, XI 
17-19 

Washburne, Wmnetka Plan, XI 
44-47 


Weir, Educitioml Outlook m 
Canada, XI 66-69 
Woolley, College Girl^ and Her 
Future Education, XI 71-72 
Zirbes, Role of Curiosity in the 
Development of Purposeful 
Reading, XI 208-210 
Edward VI, English king, VII 113 
Edward VIII, English king, VII 1 22 
Eel, I 243, X 178, picture III 264 
Eeyore, book character, IX 346 
Egg-laying mammals, III 148, table 
III 146 
Eggplant 

pests and remedy, tabic VI 268 
planting table, VI 264 
Eggs 

alligators, III 274, jnclurc III 275 
birds, X 114-116 
butterflies, III 120, picture X 101, 
107 

chicken 

development of, X 108-109 
incubator, IX 140- 141 
fishes, III 257 
food vilue, X 376, 3/9 
frogs, III 376, X 1 14 
marketing, II 286 
to ids, III 253, 376, picture III 
230, 23 1 

turtles, III 26S, 269-270 
U S production, II 286 
Egret, bird, III 356, picture III 355 
Egypt 

alphabet invented MI 5 
antiquity, I 300-304 
art See Egypt 1 in art 
burial customs etc , IV 223, \ 31S 
Books-of-thc-Dead, MI 6 
life after death, V 3 18 
mummies, VII 6 
calendar invented, MI 5 
child life, \ II 375-377 
naming ceremom, VII 375 
pussies for pets, VII 377 
architecture 

Cairo modern, picture I\ 252 
Pyuamids, IV 223, VII 7, 19 
tombs md temples, I\ 2,3 
folklore, mv thology 
Cinderelli (Rhodopisl, VII 
376-377 

creative story T , picture and note 
V 123 
gods, MI 3 

history, I 300-301, MI S-9 
industries and products 
irts md crafts, \ II 8 
cotton, II 255, spinning, pic- 
ture II 254 

glass m iking, II 220, picture IT 
221 

rope making, II 234 
life m, VII 8, 375-377 
craftsmen, VII 8 
"fellah” and "fellahah,”VII 376 
nobles, VII 8 
irrigation 

primitive, IV 366, picture IV 

365 


modern, IV 367-369 
map facing VII 12 
music, V 238 
Nile River 
fertility, VII 3 
floods, I 148, IV 366, MI s 
festival and thanksgiving 
vn 375-376 
river bed, VII 3, 5 
Pharaoh (title), VII 5, XI 331 
Rosetta Stone, VII 5-6 
sculpture Sec Egy ptian art 
shadoof, picture II 13 
Sphinv, VII 7-8, picture VII 3 
Tut-ankh-amen’s tomb, I 303, 
picture I 302, 304, VII 8, 9 
unit of work See Outline, XI 73 
World War I, camel corps, V 215- 
226 

writing and papyrus, VII c, 
picture VII 1 1 
Egyptian art 
characteristics, V 318 
lotus flower, V 320 
painting tombs, V 274, 276, pic- 
ture Ml 8, 9 
Queen Nefertiti, V 318 
sculpture, V 318-320 
F ither Nile, picture I 14S 
obelisk, picture VII 4 
Sphinv, MI 7-S, picture MI 3 
Einstein, Albert, XI 320 
theory of relativity, II 399-400 
Eire See Ireland 
Eisenhow'er, Gen Dwight D , VJI 
2S2, 2S3, XI 320 
Elba, Napoleon exiled to, MI 102 
Electric cable, II 74, 76 
Electnc cells, II 63-64 
Electric clock, picture and note, II 7 
Electnc eel, X 17S 
Electnc energy, II 391-392 
‘ ‘Electnc Eye,” or photo-electric cell 
television based on, II 94 
Electnc fish, I 242, X 17S 
Electnc furnace, II 392 
products, II 392 
Electnc generator, II 66-70 
alternating current, II 6S 
direct current, II 6S, 70 
Faraday, II 3S-39, 66, 6S, 378 
Faraday’s induction coil, VIII 70 
in w iter power development, IV 
, 3S ! 

law of, II 66, 6S 
picture, II 61, 66 
Electncity 

as energy', I 17-18, II 66 
cells and batteries, II 63-64, 

X 319 

conductors and insulators, II 61, 

63 

copper, I 1S9 
fused quartz, II 396 
glass, II 223 
gutta-percha, II 218 
rubbei, II 215 
electric currents, X 3 iS 
electrons, X 3 16-320 
Faraday', II 38-39, VIII 66-71 
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Electric light 


IXDHX 


I ranhhn’s kit< , II 58, 63 

Pr ml lin’s the on , X 3 14—3 1 5 
induction coil \ III 70 
Lev den j ir, II 63 
lightning, I 1 1 o- III, jncturt II 62 
man’s benef ictor, II 391-392 
rmsten of, II 61, X 314 
photo-electric cell 
television based on, II 94 
positiv e and negativ c, X 3 14-3 1 3, 
319 

speed, X 318 
vicuum tube, X 316 
Electric light 
ire light, II 70 
Edison and, II 170 
history , pictori d, II 136 
fluoresi out 1 imp, II 71 
incandescent 1 imp, II 70 
picture, II 71 

mercury v lpor lamp, II 71 
Neon signs, II 71 
sodium vapor lamp, II 71 
Electric locomotives, jnetun IV 331 
Electric motor, II 69 
Electric power See Hydroelectric 
power 

Electric railway, IV 352, picture I\ 
35 i 

Electric steel welding, piclun II 390 
Electric telegraph Sci fclcgr iph 
Electric toys, prictical use, 711 dun 

II 54 

Electric trains See Locomotives 
Electromagnetic action 

Mvwvclls theory, II 40, 84, 86 
379 

Electromagnets, II 64, 63, 6S-69 
Electron 

component of itom, X 314-31S 
e irtli and sun, XI 24b 
electric currents c iu«ed bv , \ j 1 S 
mass, X 3 16 

ndium evplunid, X 320 321 
v icuum tube, X 316 
Elementary schools, XI 208-210, 
2 1 () — 222 

activities Src Units of work 
curriculum, XI 2-3, n, 26 .9 
3 < 5 , 3 ‘>- 39 . 4 *>-Si 

geognphv, XI 209, 223-224, 266 
re iding, XI 39-40, 221-222 
son il studies, XI 3S 59 
te idling methods, XI 12, 59-60 
tool subjects, XI 26 27 
See of so Cn itive work, Schools, 
l nits of work 


Elements, X 260 
D ilton, I 269 
number, II 394 
Elephant, III 204, 39, 

idventuros with, I\ 92-99 
Uriciti, III 149, X 165-166 
childhood \ 1 17 us 393 
food md h ibitv, \ 166 
herd instinct, X 286, ,9. 
how wild ireciuuht I\ 93-94 
hunting, 1\ 95 94 96-99 
I ivmgstoni , I\ S4 
Ned 111 \fnei, Mil 29, .of> 


Indnn, X 163, jirtun III 2-,, 1 
I' 99 I 

picture III 200 I\ 9- 94,97,93 
si7f mil hr 1111, III 204 
skeleton, put urr I 293 
speed X 250 
t imed, 7 uclitrr III 202 
tusks md trunk, III 39>, X 165- 
166 

used in hunting M 174 
Elgin marbles, I\ 227 
Eli, high priest, IX 297-298 
Eliot, Charles William, \1 320 
on Pilgrims, Nil 170 
Eliot, George Sn Lv in«, M irv 
Ann 

Elisha, prophet, IX ,0, 

Elizabeth, queen of I ugl md \I 
1-0 

Anglic m Church restored, MI 1 

Duteli tilled, Nil 143-144 
I rincis llrihe, 1\ 46 47 
M irv of Scot I md, MI 114 
music d iluhtv , II 12 
visits I irl of I cicester, \ *S7 
Elizabethans, liter iture, \ 384 
Elk, III 186 189, pictun 111 1 s s 
Hitlers, picture fnctnq \ 277 
Elm, \meric m, pi chin III 114 
Elv es and the Shoemaker, storv , I \ 
4 ^ 49 

Elzevir, Louis, printer, II 9, \I ,-i 
Emancipation Proclamation, Nil 
-s 4 

Embargo Act, \ II 223 
Embrjo 

butterflv, X 106-107 
chicken, X 108-109 
child, ripiel growth, \I 20 
defined, wife X 106 
frog X 74 75 
ovstir, II 294 
pe 1, piclun X 105 
toid, picture III 250, 251 
Emeralds, II 274 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, ^ 406-4^8 
\I 3-1 

picture N 407 

tribute to Boston, I II 17, 

V e Hi ink Thee, I\ 5 
Emotions 

emotional stdiihtv, XI 291-.O- 
f Ktor 111 chile! tr lining \I 20 6 
uneleveloped ciseMuelv \I l 0 
Emperor's New Clothes, f urv tih 
bv Aiielt r-cn \ 10-1 
Empire State Building, \ \ , ,nr- 
tur< I\ -37 
Emu 

chirks, picturi X 83 
protective coloring, «u-o \ s. 
Enamel work 

I imoges I ranee II 222 2.7 
Endicott, John, \ II 170, XI 21 
Endive, pi uittn,. t itilc, N I 26, 

Eneas .8n Ac ic is 
Energv 

electric II voi-,9- 

he it mile i -uv Ionic, II o ~~ t 
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English Channel 


INDEX 


Explorations and Explorers 


history, chronology 
early invaders, VII 112 
Tudors, VII 1 1 2-1 14 
Church of England, VII 1 13-1 14 
defeat of Spanish Armada, VII 
1x4 

king or Parliament ( ? ), VII 
115-120 

Stuarts, VII 115, restoration, 
VII 1 19 

civil war and Cromwell, VII 
115-116 

Commonwealth and Cromwell, 

VII 118-119 

England, Scotland and Ireland 
united, VII 120 
Irish Home Rule struggle, VII 
120-122 

World War I, VII 271, navy, 
IV 135-136 

abdication of Edward \ III, 
VII 122 

World War II, VII 277-282 
Battle of Britain, Vll 278-279 
France, VII 103 

Battle of France, VII 278 
Greece, VII 87, 280 
Meditenanean, War in, VII 
279, 280 

U S aid, VII 276, 282 
literature See English literature 
map studies, XI 300 
music, V 249 
railroads, development 

how brought about, IV 331 
Stephenson, II 54-55. IV 331 
first tram run, IV 331, 344 
steam locomotives developed, 
II 53 - 55 . 58 
early trains, IV 344 
“Flying Scotsman,” picture, 
IV 344 

submarine tunneling, IV 357 
unit of work Sec Outline, XI 74 
See also British Empire 
English Channel 
Blenot first to fly, II 116, 133 
Ederle fiist to swim, picture VI 85 
proposals for tunneling, IV 3^7 
English horn, V 260, jnclurc V 261 
English language 
development, V 380, 383-3S4 
Enghsh literature 
Arthurian legends, V 3 80-3 Si 
Bede, V 382-383 

beginnings, V 380, picture facing 
V 235 

Caedmon, V 381-382 
Chaucer, V 384 
Elizabethans, V 384 
growth, V 379-380 
Jonson, V 388, 390 
Milton and Bunyan, V 390 
poets, sketches of V 400-404 
Shakespeare, V 386-388 
Spenser, V 384, 386 
story tellers, V 393-400 
English, Mildred 

Trends in Modern Education, XI 
25-34 


Engraving, art of 

Durer and Holbein, V 294-297 
Enigmas Sea Puzzles 
Ensilage, II 316, picture and note 
II 29 

Enterprise, yacht, VI 109-110 
Entertainments 
burlesques, VI 291 
charades, VI 295, 328 
country circus, Vi 291 
magic tricks, VI 312-315, 319- 

325 

.See also Games 
Environment 

influence of science, XI 247-248 
influence upon char icter, XI 23 
See also Community life 
Enzymes, X 345, 347, 349 
Eohippus, III 182, picture III 1S3 
Epidermis, X 124 
Epiglottis, X 336, diagram X 335 
Epimetheus, in Greek mythology, 
the brother of Prometheus 
creation mj'th, V 134-135 
Equatonal calm, I 91, 207-208 
Equilibrium, sense organ, X 201- 
204 

Equinox and solstice, I 1 1-12 
Eratosthenes, Greek astronomer 
catalogues st irs, I 60 
Erechtheum, Athens, IV 227 
Porch of the Maidens, V 324, 326, 
■jnclurc IV 227, V 315 
Enc the Red 

Greenland explored, IV 25 
Encson, Leif, XI 321 
Vineland settled, IV 24-26 
Ericsson, John, XI 321 
m locomotive contest, IV 344 
invents screw propeller, IV 301- 
302 

Erie Canal, VII 236 
capacity and size, IV 316 
reconstruction, IV 316 
Erie Railroad, pioneer in improve- 
ments, IV 341-342 
Erosion, result of deforestation, 
picture, I 146 

Escape at Bedtime, poem In 
Robert Louis Stevenson, V 152 
Eskimos, I 384-385, IV 179-182, 
jneture facing I 320 
boats, I 385, picture I 3S5 
canoe, VI 99, 100 
clothing, I 3S4, sewing, V 141 
customs and life, IV 180-182 
dogs, VI 144-146 
games, I 385 
hunting, I 385 
Estates General, VII 99 
Etchings, how made, V 294 
Ether, I 102-103, note II 136 
Huygens, II 36 

waves, I 103-105, 107-108, II 85 
Ethiopia, I 345 

conquered by Mussolini, VII 87 
coronation of Haile Selassie, I 
345 

regains independence in World 
War II, VII 87, 279 


Etna, Mount 

legends, about, I 114 
volcano, I 1x4 
Etruscans, VII 37 
Cams Mucius, VII 37-38 
Eucalyptus tree, VII 379 
oil, healing power, VII 379 
Euclid, mathematician, I 261-262, 
XI 321, picture I 259 
Eumemdes, Greek play, V 240 
Euphrates River, VII 10 
ancient bridges, IV 272 
irrigation canals, ancient, IV 367 
map facing, VII 12 
Euripides, VII 32, XI 321 
Europe 
history 

ancient, VII 1-5 1 
medieval, VII 52-77 
modern, VII 78-159, 277-283 
maps 

distribution of races, I 316 
mountain formations, I 135 
16th century, VII 70-71 
waterways, I 161 
See also name of country as 
France 

Eusebius (Pamphili), XI 321 
describes Constantine’s conver- 
sion, VII 47 

Eustachian tube, X 206, diagram 
X 205 

Euterpe, statue picture VII 3 8 
Evans, Mary Ann, V 399-400, XI 
321 

Mill on the Floss, selection from, 

VIII 256-260 
Evaporation, I S4-S5 

Evening primrose, flower family, 
III 103 

Evening star, Venus, I 34-35 
Everest, Mount 
Height, I 136 

first flight over, chart IV 53 
Evergreen trees, III in-112 
leaves, picture III 113 
pines, III 111-112 
sequoia, III 112, X 242-246 
Ewald, Carl, IX 114, XI 321 
Queen Bee, IX 114-115 
When My Lady Spring Comes, 

IX 1 1 5—1 1 7 

Excavations See Archaeology 
Experiences 

develop interests, XI 52-53 
force in human development, XI 


4S-49 

provaded at home, XI 1, 22 
provided by schools 

esthetic appreciation, XI 56 
ethical standards, XI 56 
health, XI 55-56 
manual and fine arts, XI 50-57 


natural sciences, XI 57 
social sciences, XI 57 
tools of learning, XI 56 
Explorations and explorers, IV 1- 
75, VII 106-10S 
aviation aids, IV 361 
deep sea, IV 391-392 
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Exploratory Courses 


INDIA 


e 


F. 


early, IV 27-30, hardships, IN 1 

list, chart IV 52-53 
Pol lr See Pol lr explorations 
scientific See Scientific explor 1- 
tions 

stratosphere, IV 390-391 
See albo name of explorer is 
Henry, Prince of Portug il 
Exploratory courses See Voc 1- 
tion il guidance 
Explosives, II 6, 8 

by-product of petroleum, II 190, 
396 

“Extraterritoriality, nghts of,” \ II 
3°3 

Eyeglasses, invented, II 137-138 
Eyes, X 183-200 

animals, position, X 224-22S 
birds, X 1 90- 1 93 
butterflies, III 120 
cat’s, X 193 
compound, X 183-188 
“cross-eye,” ciuse, X 199 
fish, X 188-189, 194-195 
human, X 196-200 

how we see, X 198-199, 363- 
364 

parts, X 197-198 
short and long sight, II 137-138 
insects, X 185-188 
Maxwell dish and color box, II 
40 

primitive, X 184 
snail, X 190 

F 

Fabius, Quintus Maximus, XI 321 
strategy, VII 41, 43 
Fables 

Aesop’s, V 2-9 

Bushmen beast fables, I j-3 

defined, V 2 

Fabre, Jean Henn, XI 321 
describes capricorn grub, X 305 
Fabncius, Hieronymus, XI 321 
discovers photography (?), II 1 4 
Fabncius, Johann, XI 321 
discoi ers sun spots, I 15-16 
Fabncs See Textiles 
Faces, a study in, X 221-229 
dcielopment, X 221-225 
\ iri mt irrangements, X 223-229 
Factory system 
beginning, II 20 

growth after Cnil V ir \ II 255 
h ind 1 ibor displ iced, II 17s, jSy, 

389 

Sec aho M iclnne Age 
Facts in the Case of the Great Beef 
Contract, story b\ Mirk Twain, 
VIII 20-23 

Faene Queen, by Edmund Sponsor, 
V 3S4. 3^6 

costume for plax , picture A I 27 , 
Fahrenheit, Gabnel Daniel, \l 521 
Fahrenheit thermometer, 1 84 
Failures 

c lUsps hi school, XI 20 


personahtx difficulties XI 20 
See at n B< h u mr 
Fames, poern b\ Ro=e I ilem 1 1, N 
142 

Fairyland, picture fannrj N 1 
Fairy tales, \ 10-75 I\ 56-8; 
Andersen’s, \ 10-1S 
defined, V 76 
Egxpt, \ II 476 
Grimm s, N io-jQ 
Faithless Flowers, norm b\ Mir- 
g iret V lddemer, N 144 
Fakirs, mcndicmt priests, I ,65- 66 
Falls See NN ater-f ills 
Family 

American Indians I 489-193 
child ind cduc ition, XI 29-. 4 
Chinese, I 359-360, Nil -01 
India 

Brihman, I 365 
Sudr 1, I 564 

singing, pi ice of, IX 255-2' j 
Fan, I ipanese, picture Nil 5,7 
Faraday, Michael, II 3S-39 ,-s 

Mil 66-71, XI 321 
Dm ind, II 38-59, Mil 67-69 
dwiimo, II 66 68, 47S 
e irh life, \ III 66-6S 
experiments with elcetriciti, \ III 
70 

induction coil, \ III 70 
picture, II 377 
Far East, \ II 501-408 

effect of World N\ nr II, MI 280- 
2S2, 2S9 

I ipincse domination, \ II ,08 
people, I 327-344, 3j7-‘fi' 

Farjeon, Eleanor 

Mrs Peck-Pigeon, IX 110 
Farmer in the Dell, g 1111c, 1 X 11 
Farming Sec Agriculture 
Farm machinery, II 28-, 2 pirtun 

II 308, 309 

Farmyard Song, poem b\ 1 T 
Trowbridge, IX 14--144 
Farragut, David, \ II 2,2 
Farrington, Edward I 

W'liat ^l! ill Wc Choose For Pets' 1 
IX 58 1 ,84 
Fascisti, in It ih 

bl ick shirts, \ II 86-87 
Mussolini founds, \ II 86-87 
Fascists, m Spun, Nil ill 
Fates, Greek, II 10, pic nr, Nil 7; 
Fats and oils, in food= X 76 
Fault, I 128, jnrlu'i I 70 
Fauna Sn Niiun iN 
Fear 

1111m il, III 207 
cui'es, XI 249 
influence of science, XI 249 
results, XI 6o, 65 
Feathers 

co its for birds, X 1 27-1 29 
color ind rutteni, X 1,0-1 4 
m ike-up, X 120 

Federal goiemment 8 r I 1 it.-d 
M itesgoi ernment 
Federal Housing Administration 
(TUN , N II .75 


,69 


I Fcdcmlistc, Nil . • , 

Federal Rose" c S *"■> Nl 1 
Fellah in 1 

lr runs ( \p‘ 1 1 N 1 1 - 

Fe"ce lim'd ; 1 E 

Ferdinand II 1 1 < 1 

in irr ig \ hi' 1 '’ \ 1 1 1 

Feyuson, Js-us, 1 r s 8 1 
Fern 

rum mot , <• 111 

di 1 ind rr 1 1 < M 

W ill I! g X . 4 . , \ 

Ferris, Helen 

I Go* s-i I n h 1 \ { 

Fcrro-alloi s, 1 1 o- 
Ferry Me Across the NN i|r< j 
In Clirstim Hn •* IX 
Fcrtiliration 

flow i ss HI | X 1 « 1 

,m r‘ns, III 1 5 
in c*s ml 11 9 

Fertihrcr 

gu mo of bps HI 1 7 
plinsph itr 1 N \ IN f 
sricntifu p'odiic 11 II s 
use of N I .4s, .,9 
Fcstn als 
Glim 1 

1 e is! of the I)' 1 Pip 

N II - 

1 e 1st of the I inter N II 
Indi 1 N 1 1 4 m , 1 
I ip m N 1 1 61 ' . 

1 e Pt of t)l> In ul \ II '1 
I e 1st of I lolls Nil 'it 
1 e pt ot I 1 u*s N 1 1 r . 
flow 1 r fes‘n il- N 1 1 
Ni w N < tr 1 1 - 11 d Nil 1 
Mexieo N II ss , it 

Midilh Ngi « p Nil] 1 . 

nil, Nil .6 

‘'Widen M ’l p >'e Nil 
Feudalism Nil 71 
\ a' d N II 7. 

unit of wnrl 8 t < i pi n \! 
THA, N II 275 
Field, Eugene XI -1 
Dmkei-Bird \ 147 
Duel ’Die IX91 
lest Ton Chris m e N 1 ^ 

NN \ nl en, BK nl < 1 * d \ ► • I 

4 

Field, Rachel, XI .1 
Cp\ R 1111 1 \ 1 -■ 

G< ner d 8 o-s IX 1 1" 

Hi’ 1 eh ’,Pc' f'o n N 17 js 
Field of the C’oth of Go’d, 

N 1 1 96 

Fiftv-four fostv or r rht* Nil . 
Figs 

dm ig psiv- II 
psodue eg rrgi > ' II 
Figwort, ffowi - f s 1 1 III i- 
Fipan peop’e, I -7- 1 

p,c r 'sr I . 
r "ill hm 1 -8 

, F lip nos, N II _ - 7 

j Irr C 1 I’ll , I ,f 
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Films 


INDEX 


Flowers 


Films See Motion pictures 
Finch, bird famila , III 341 
Fmger and face games, IX 7-S 
F inlan d 

mi asion bv Russia, VII 139 
Lapps, I 356 

Fmlay, Carlos, yellow fever re- 
searches, IV 397 - 39 s 
Finley, William L , X 102, picture 
III 359, X is, facing X iSi 
F ire 

burning or combustion, II 1S0, 
390 

first, II 3, VTI 1 

importance to civilization, II 3, 

V 130 

sacred to Indians, I 389 
stories about fire making 

American Indians, V 130-132 
Greek, V 134-135 
Polvnesian, V 132-134 
Firearms 

cannon, picture II 8 
earlv use, II 8 
guns 

first, II 6 

modern battleships, IV 309 
gunpoaa der 1m ented, IT 6, S 
in World War I, VII 271 
See also Torpedo, Weipons 
Fireflies, how light is produced, 
X 237, vole X 239 
Fireplace 

colonial, picture facing II 1 
Fireweed, flower. III 103, picture 
III 106 
First aid 

Bo\ Scouts, VI 205-206, picture 

VI 200 

carbon monoxide gas poisoning, 
II 166 

from drowning, VI SS-90 
See aho Life Saving 
First Performance, story bv Albert 
Bigelow Paine, V 195-197 
First Step, pamting bj Millet, 
picture V 37S 

Firth of Forth, Forth Bridge, IV 
27S, picture II 279 
Firth of Tay 
bridge collapse, IV 290 
Fish, III 255-264 
age, I 241 __ 

armored, X 37, picture X 36 
bhndfish, X 194 
breathing, I 243, X 33S 
climbing, X 72 
deep sea, X 95-97 
luminous, X 96, 195, 257-239 
sense of sight, X 194-195 
differences from and similarities 
to birds, III 256-257 
eggs, III 257, X 1 12 
electric, I 242, X 178 
ejes, X 1SS-1S9, 194-195 
fins, I 242, X 69 
flying, X 7S 

food habits, X 137, 140-142 
fresh water, III 256 
gills, purpose, X 69 


gold fish, III 373 
land fish, X 70-73 
migration, I 244,111 256-257, 399 
nesting habits, III 257, X 119- 
121 

photographed under a\ ater, X 90, 
picture X 92, 93, 94 
prehistoric, I 277 
reef fishes, X 94-95 
roe, eggs, I 242 
scales, I 243, X 125-126 
self defense, X 175, 176-1S0 
protectiae coloring, X 93-94 
self lighting, X 96, 237, picture X 
239 

skeleton, I 241, 277 
spanning, I 243-244,111 256-257 
speed, X 351 

sticklebicks, III 375-376, 395 
sucking fish, X 17S-1S0 
tills, I 242, X 175, 275 
aertebrates, I 241 
Sec aho name of fish as Trout 
Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, XI 321 
The Bedquilt, VIII 10-14 
Fisher, George 
aids Hone, II 23 
Fisheries 

codfishing, II 2S9-291 
herring and sardines I 243 
producing regions, \ II 299, 300 
silmon, II 291,1V 3S4-5S6 
shell fish, II 292-295 
snordfishing, II 291-292 
Fisherman and His Wife, fair\ t ile 
ba Grimm, V 2S-32 
Fish hatcheries, 11 292 
Fish hawk, III 549-350, picture X 
167 

Fishing 

methods, III 257-25S 
time, III 265 

Fishways, Columbia Rner, IV 3S5- 
3S6 

Fitch, John, steamboat, IV 301 
Five-finger or potentilla, plant, 
picture X 25 

Five Little Sisters, poem In K ite 
Greenawaa, IX 23 
Five-Year-Plan, Russia, VII 139 
Flag, floner, III 69, 74, picture III 
77, facing III 6S 
Flags 

Lmon Jack, formed, VTI 120 
United St ates 
picture faemo XI 312 
pledge of illegiance, XI 310 
stora of, XI 310-311 
Flamingo 

bill, X 16S, picture facing X 16S 
feeding habits, X 169 
Flammmius, Caius, XI 321 
Hamnb d defeats, \ II 41 
Flanders Sec Netherlands 
Flax 

displaced bj cotton, II 21 
linen, II 269 
Flax wheel, picture II 12 
Flemish art, V 290-291 
Flesh-eating mammals, III 206-235 


Flesh-eating plants, X 137-140 
FI eur-d e-Iis , III 69, 74, jnrjure in 
77, facing III 6S 
Flicker, III 23, 310, 3 12-3 13 
red shafted, picture X 171 
3 oung, picture X 131 
Flint, Timothy, XI 321 
quoted, VII 234 
Flint tools and implements 
Egypt, I 301 
Indians, I 376, II 2 
Stone Age, II 2 
Flood control 


Colorado Rner, IV 
Mississippi Rn er, I 
TV-\, IV 3SS 
Floods 


372 

152 


ancient 


Baba Ionian, V 129 
the Great, I 305 
Noah, IX 2SS-291 
destructia e, I 1S4-1S5 
China, I 149 
flood seasons, I 145, 147 
Nile, I 14S, IV 366, MI 5 
Flora Sec Plants 


Flora, painting ba Titian, V 2SS 
picture facing \ 2S8 
Florence, I tala 

architecture, IV 248 
cathedral dome, I\ 24S 
Pitti Palace, picture IV 24S 
Baptisterj doors, V 335-337 
roundhng Hospital medallions, 
V 342, picture V 341 
painting and punters, V 279-2S5 
Florida 


deep-sea dmng, X 90-91 
lustora 

ceded to Spain, VII 195 
coast discoacred, IV 39 
Ponce de Leon crosses, table II 


industries 

citrus fruits, II 327-329 
fruit raising, II 524 
mullet grounds, il 292 
oranges, II 327 

Mountain Lake Singing Tower, 
picture I\ 256 
carillon, V 267 
sea cow schools, III 1S0 
Flounder, fish, I 1S9 
Flour industry, II 515-514 
Flower clock, picture III 101 
Flower in the Crannied Wall, poem 
ba Tennason, III 53 


Floaa ers 


autumn, III io6-iio_ 

Burb ink improa es, ITU 9S-99 
fertilization, III 152-133, pictun 

HI 135 

iiifluence,_III 54 
1 lrgest, X 56, picture X 57 
parts, III 109, X 104-105, pic- 
ture X 9S 

pests and remedies, table \ I 26b 
planting table, VI 266, 267 
spring, III 53-79 
summer, III S0-105 



Fluoresce 


INDEX 
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trellises, making, % I 340 
Fluoresce, term defined, I 108 
Fluorescent lamp, II 71 
Flute 

Amenc in Indi ins, V 26s 
orehestn, V 262, jirlurc ^ 163 
Korn in, V 241 

Flute Player, p iinting, V 30a 
Fly 

Jnnesf fh , III 134 
house fit , III 394 
ichneumon, III 138-130, 388 
stable germ carrier, 111 377 
walks upside-down, III 394 
while fit 

pest ind remedt, Inhlc VI 26s 
Fly Away, Fly Away, poem In 
Chnstin 1 Rossetti, IX 121 
Fly catcher, III 296 
chcbcc, III 303-303 
crested, III 303-306 
Flying fishes, X 78 
Flying frog, of Borneo, X 79 
Flying lemur 

self protection, X 44, picture X 43 
Flying machines »See Airpl me 
Flying reptiles, I 284-286 
Flying Scotsman, trim, picture I\ 


344 

Flying squirrel, III 174-176, picture 
X 46 

Foch, Ferdinand, XI 321 
World Wir, IV 137, 138, 153, VII 
27. 273 

Fog Warning, painting bj W 
Homer, V 303, jneture \ 304 
Foie gras, II 279 
Fokker, Anthony, IV 207-20S 
Fokker monoplane, picture II 96 
Folk dances 

Amenc in Indians, I 3S3 
Snake D mce, I 3 S3 
Snowshoe, picture V 130 
Wir Dance, picture facing V 


140 

Maori, I 343—544, VII 3S0-3S1 
Mexico, Ml 3SS, 3S9, 390 
Pohnesn, I 334 
Sp 1111, MI 326 
Folk music 

Brilims, A 247 

child appreci ltion, IX 223, 253 
gjpsics, V 247 

oper is b iscd on, I 347 
Folk tales 

Amenc in Indians, I 390, \ 107- 
1 1 3 


Borneo, V 103-106 
Bushmen, I 323 , Hottentot, I 323 
China, V 9 j-ioo 
cie ition stories 


American Indnns, V 11S-121, 
129 

B ibtloni in, \ 12S-129 
I-gxpti in, picture \ 123 
Greek, \ 1,4-143 
1 i]i liitse, V 12 1-122 
None, \ 124 1.6 
Pern in md Hub in, \ 123-124 
defined % 70 


Germ hi, \ tif j9, \ 1 1 30 - 06 
in child elrxrloprnrnt, XI 2O4 
Indi 1, \ 79-8,, S 5 -s8, 100-ic 
123-124 

I ip HI, \ 92-93, 121-122 
fist Sir I ible of Content- 
Volume I 

M ion n iture lore, I 37S 
New 7c d ind, \ 1 13 
PoKnesii, \ 132-1,4 
burden, \ io-jX, 361- ,62 
Folmsbee, Beulah 

King's Cobbler, 1\ 3 3, -,41 
Food 

inim il produrtx, II 27s ,07, \ 

49 

c irbohtdr ites, X 37. 
eere ds, II 307-5 10 
ehoeol ite, food t due, II ,50 
cooking, \ I 371-301 
corn, import nice, II 316 
digestion, X 542-, 49, ,71 
citing and food customs 
bre id, II 322 
Chinese 

‘ bird s nest soup, 'X 161 
chop sticks, \ II 321, picturi 
I 3 3 9 

tea drinking, II 338 
eofTcc drinking origin, II 34: 
e irk Europe, II 22s, 2 ,0 
It ili, MI 327, 32X 
Middle Ages, II 228, 2,0 
Cru« ides influence dn t, \ II 
62 

tei drinking ind «emng, II 
31S-539 

Turkei , \ II 34. 
elements of, \ 372 
fanc\ foods, II 278-271) 

I its ind oiK, X 372, 376 
Iro7en foods II 574 
fuel foods, X 360-370, 573 
imported foods, II 27S-279 
Indians, I 37S 
life food 5 , X 377-57S 
miner il«, X 380 
presen it ion 

c inning, II 201, ,75-376 
cold, a presen itnc, il 370-371 
colei star igc, II j 7 •, 
dning, II 570 
rc/rigcrition II ,71-, 7. 
prim in need, II 179, 507 
pnmilne peoples \ 140, \ II i 
proteins, \ 370, 77., 770 
nee II 3 16-, is, Chin i, \ 1 1 *21 
s dt II 364-, 66 
spices, 1 1 ,67-, OS 

«t irche= X 2?4. 
angir, II 3-0, X 375 
\c„rtab!r- list I) 27S 
iitinim- X 370 _yi, 782-784 
w iter, X ,so 
imported w iter-, II 279 
Vi orld, how (1 d 

unit of worl Sir Outline, \I 
7 , 

Food industries 

le-e id m iking II ,20-j.2 


e ui\ II 4 

nn n. 1 1 — i ** - - 
eaic 1 > id c he - ' 1 1 1 

e i'll 1 1 ! 4 , - 

cii-n, „ - 1! r i ’ II 1 -- 1 
d 1 \ iti„ II., 
eir e-i iru 11 4 

fi h ••n « 1 1 _ v s . , 
fh»ir, II 1 1 1 

fruits a d x 1 , 1 ,’ - II 2 

3 d- . 7 

ippfi - 1 1 .4 ' 

Il ill 111 s I I , 

eitnis fruit- 11 . ; 

onuses 11 .7 ) 

pH 1 ipn! - 1 1 
\ 1 ' 1 file - ipj Kit r 

lionr \ II 7 ” '> 
in iploMi ir II ' ' II ' 

me it p irkin_ 1 1 
nut i rowing II 4 1 

pun ipp!< growin II , 

II 31 

jwiltn riisin. 1 1 .s- 

r usin ,11 ,. , , 

s ill s^ir, 11 <4 0, 

siig ir II 7 - r -o 
te 1, II 7 s , 1 
win it md flour, II ,-7- ,1 4 
Football, M , is 

bloel mg, t irl II n , 1 C 1 -1 

W 7 

bo\ s ti nn- \ I 1 . 1 
burking tin mu In 1 / C i-e \ 

d -cipher, Ml. 
fii Id, </> it, r< 11 M q 
forw ird |> itu \ I o 
inti rh ri nei \ I s 
new b ill \ l 
Pugin ,\1 , U 
serum \ 1 ■ 7 
sfr ib ..i \ 1 s ) 2 
Footwear s shoe- 
Ford, Fdsel 

b irks B\rd I\ 2~ > 

Ford, Henn.II 17.-174 \I . 
eirh life 1 1 17.- 1“ 
fin' c tr, II 17, , k II 12 
prodtire- lor ji ir, d c II 1 
'74 

sh >n profits p’an II 174 
Ford Motor Comp’nv 
orgttii-ed II 17 174 

jKiwe r s( it 10 , r 1-11(6 

Foreign Land', n b P> 

IvOUis c e \ e s/i 1 \ 1 - 

Foreign relations 
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Forests 


INDEX 


French and Indian War 


Pan-American Union, VII 284 
U S State Department handles, 
VII 208 
Forests 

California Big Tiees, X 242-246 
Canada, VII 298-299 
conservation 
lavs, II 202, 205 
Muu - sponsors, VIII 75-76 
TVA, IV 3SS 
cut for firewood, II 179 
deforestation, danger of, I 147 
erosion, result of, pictuic 1 146 
forest fire, 'picture II 1S0 
Japan, VII 306 
lumbering, II 202-20S 
producing regions, II 202 
For Every 111 Beneath the Sun, 
rhyme, IX 176 
Forget-me-not 
planting table, VI 267 
Formosa 

camphor mdustn , VII 306 
Japan acquires, VII 303, 30S 
Fort Donelson 

Grant gams control, V II 252 
Fort Henry 

Grant gams control, VII 252 
Fort McHenry 

bombardment, “Star Spangled 
Banner” wntten, XI 312 
National Monument, I 399. 

Fort Peck Dam, Montana, IV 3S6 
Fort Sumter, fired upon, VII 246 
Fort Ticonderoga 
capture, VII iSS 
lost, VII 191 

Forth Bridge, picture IV 279 
cantilever type, IV 27S 
Fortifications, medieval, picture VII 
67 

"Forty-Niners,” V II 241-242 

Forum, Roman, VII 3S 

For Want of a Nail, rhjme, IX 176 

Fossils 

animal fossds, I 258, 2S3, III 14S, 
204 

uhat they are, I 71-72 
Foundling Hospital, medallions, A 
342, picture V 341 
4-H Club, VI 269-272 
. Foumeyron, Benoit, invents turbine 
water v heel, II 41, IV 3S4 
Four o’clock, planting table, VI 267 
Fourth of July 

Declaration of Independence, VII 
185-187 

Fowl 

life span, X 394 
poultry raising, II 284-287 
Fowler’s toad, picture III 244 
Fox, III 14, 223-225 
Arctic, III 225, picture IX 137 
red, picture III 224 
silver, picture III 224 
story about, V 209-21 1 
Fox and the Cat, Aesop fable, V 6 
Fox and the Crow, Aesop fable, V 9 
Fox and the Grapes, Aesop fable, 
V 9 


Fox and the Lion, Aesop fable, V 7 
Fox and the Stork, Aesop fable, V 7 
Fox and the Tiger, Japanese folk 
tale, V 92-93 

Fox Cub as a House Guest, storj 
by E H Bajnes, V 209-21 1 
Foxglove, flover, III 104 
pictuie, VI 262 
planting table, VI 267 
Fox Temer, IX 390, picture III 229 
Fra Angelico See Angelico, Fra 
Fram, Nansen’s ship, IV 55-56 
Amundsen uses, IV 62 
France 

architecture 

Gothic, IV 236-247 
Nantes, jneture VII 312 
art 

painting, V 298-303 
sculpture, V 330-333, 347-349 
customs 

April 1, VI 2S2 
Christmas, VII 394 
St Birbara’s grim, VI 289 
exports, f nicy foods, II 27S-270 
government, development 
Estates General, VII 99 
National Assembh, VII 99 
present form, VII 103 
histon , chronologx 
feud ll period, V II 95 
first real king, VII 95 
ittempts to conquer It lh , VII 
95-96 

religious uars, A II 96-97 
m ir of the three Henries, VII 
97 

Louis XIII ind Richelieu, V II 
97-9S 

Louis XIV and M iz inn, A II 9S 
Louis XV, VII 9S-99 
Trench Rciolution, \ II 99-101 
Directon, \ II 101-102 
Napoleon I, A II 102 
Louis XA III, A II 102 
Charles X, A II 102 
Napoleon III, VII 105 
Third Republic, A II 103 

V oild V ai I, IV 133-167, \ II 
103, 271-273 

American soldiers adopt chil- 
dren, IV 150-153 

V orld V ar II, VII 103 
Battle of France, VII 27S 
collaborates with Japan 111 

Fiench Indo-CInna, VII 
30S 

industry 

glassmaking, II 222 
silk industry taken up, II 25S, 
Pasteur and disease, II 3S1 
map studies, XI 304 
music 

ballet and opera, V 249 
troubadours, V 245 
national flower, III 69 
stories 

Mr Wind and Madam Rain, 
IX 122-125 

Necklace of Truth, IX 174-176 


unit of work Sec Outline, XI 74 
Francis I, king of France 
in Italy, VII 95-96 
meeting ruth Henry VIII, qndure 
VII 96 

Francis H, king of Two Sicilies, VII 
84 

Francis Ferdinand, archduke of 
Austria, XI 321 
murder of, VII 159, 271 
Francis Joseph I, emperor of 
Austria, XI 322 
Czar of Russia aids, VII 91 
Francis of Assisi, Samt, V 279, XI 
321-322 

Christmas crib custom, V 265 
Preaclnng to the Birds, V 279, 
picture V 278 

Franco, General Francisco, VII 1 1 1 
Franconia Notch, N H, I 131, 
picture facing 1 13 1 
Franco-Prussian War, VII 92-93, 
103 

Franklin, Benjamin, XI 322 
lutobiographv, quoted II 37-3S 
electricity 
kite, II 3S, 63 
theon, X 3 14-3 is 
hand press in\ ented, II 9 
man} -sidedness, II 38, 12 
pirt in Constitutional comen- 
tion, VII 198 

picture, II frontispiece, 35, Ml 

199 

sees Montgolfier s b illoon rise, II 

1 19 

Franks 

icccpt Chnsti untj , MI 53 
Teutonic tribesmen, \ II 49 
Fraser Canon, IV 340 
Fraser, James E , sculptor, \ 351 
Fraser, Laura Gardin, sculptor, '\ 
355 

bnuff, picture V 353 
Frederick II, the Great, king of 
Prussia, XI 322 
bojhood, VII 89-90 
introduces firearms, II 6 
Prussia-Austnan struggle, MI 90 
reign, II 90 

Frederick III, king of Germam and 
emperor of the Hoh Roman Em- 
pire, VII 88, XI 322 
Frederick Barbarossa, emperor of 
German} 

goes on Crusade, \ II 61, 62, 
picture All 63 
See Barbarossa, XI 315 
Frederick William I, king of 
Prussia 

character, ATI S9 

Frederick William, the Great Elec- 
tor, ATI Sg, XI 322 
Fremont, John C , XI 322 
explorations, ATI 237, 240 
m rites about animals, IA’ S9 
French, Daniel, sculptoi, A 351 

The Minuteman, V 350 
French and Indian War, All 126, 
176 
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French Horn 
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Gi 


story about, VII T 275-280 
French horn, V 262, picture \ 265 
French Indo-China 

lapanese occupation t II 30S 
French Revolution, \ II 99-101 
Frequency (radio), II 87 
Frequency modulation, II 90 
Fresco or wall painting, \ 277 
Freya, Norse goddess, \ II 56 
Friction, II 16-17 
cause, II 16 
wheel and, II 16-17 
Frobisher, Martin 
discovers Frobisher Baj , chart IV 


53 rrTT 
picture, VII 129 

Frog, X 74-77 

bullfrog, picture III 23 
change appeinnce, III 397 
eggs, III 376, X 114 
enemies, III 248 
Flying I' rog of Borneo, X 79 
footmarks, III 254 
hibernation, X 76 
hyh, III 16, 57-38, 242, picture 
III 247 

life cycle, X 74-76 
piotective coloring, III 242, 243 
storj about, IX 131-132 
swamp tree, jneture III 241 
tree, III 16, 57-sS, 242, picture 
III 247 

voice, III 22, 58, 241-242 
See alba Toad, Sal im mder 
Frog and the Ox, Aesop f iblc, ^ 8 
Frog Fountain, sculpture, picture 
facinq VIII 42 

Frog He Would a-Wooing Go, \ ersc, 
IX 148-149 

Frog Pnnce, ston , IX 67-69 
Frogs Desiring a King, Aesop f iblc, 

V4 

Frontenac, governor of C in id 1, VII 
125-126 

Frontier See United St ites lus- 
torj , \\ estw ard c\p msion 
Frost 

first, III 20 

picture md note, I 85, 89 
Frost, Robert 

Pisture, The, IX 104 
Frost, The, poem bj II inn 1I1 T 1 lgg 
Gould, IX 126 
Fruits, VI 257-25S 
cooking, Vi 3S5-3S6 
dried fruit mdustn, II 332-^34 
fruit r using industn, II 32,,- 


1 14 

food value, X 371, 375, 380 
See aho 11 ime as Or mge induct rj 

Fuel 

co d, II 1S0-1S1 

petroleum products (gisohne md 
fuel oil), II 1S1-1S2, 190, 300 
Fto\e invented, II 12 
uses, II 179 
wood, II 179 

Fujljama, picture facinn \ II jOj 
Fulton, Robert 

builds cubm mile, I \ 31 1 


improvo •■tc imbo it, I\ ,oi,\II j 

uses Witt engine, II 43 
Funeral customs Sec Bun il md i 
funer il customs I 

Fungi, pir isitic, X 56 
Funny Gentleman and What He j 
Said,«tor\ In Ivoui c e 1 unison I\ i 
131-132 

Funny old Man and his Wife, v rp-o 
IX 163 
Fur 

co it for mirnols, X 122-12; 
distinguished from wool \ 124 
Fur-beanng animals, III 176, 212- 
333 

C m id 1, V 1 1 299 
Fur industrj, C in id 1, t II 299 
Furniture 

colonial, MI 177-17S 
churchc s, M I 179 
picture, MI 178, faciuo II 1 
making tov furniture, IX 26; 
281 

Fur trade 

Hudson Bn Compam, \ II 127 
picture, VIT 238 
Jst Liwrencc rtgion, MI 124 
Fused quartz, II 306 
Fyleman, Rose, \1 322 
Coiners it ion, IX 25 
F tines, \ 142 

I “stood Ag 1111st the Window, \ 
152 

The Itobin, 'N 154 

G 

Gaillardia 

f ice the sun, picture X 252 
1)1 mting t iblc, N I 267 
Gainsborough, Thomas, '\ 207, \I 
322 

irtist s diughtcrs, picture \ 206 
Galahad in Labrador, «torv In K 
P Kcmpton, I\ 196-201 
Galaliad, Sir 

it King Arthur s court till us 
p untiiig, frontispiece, Mil 
Galapagos Island 

igu in is, picture X 287 
Galaxy or Milky Way, I 55-57 
Galilee, Sea, I 140 
Galileo Galilei, I 62, XI ,22 
invents teU"=eoi>c, II ijS, p c- 
tun II 159 

observes he n cn=, picture fnrn n 

I 1 

persecuted I 37-38, 62 
principle of pendulum, I 62, II 6, 7 
Gall, insect, X 112-114 
Galleon, I\ 296 
Galleys, I\ 204-205 

8 10 n/ o Bo its md ships 
Gallmules, birds, III -4;- 46 
Galton, Francis, II 7- \I ,22 
Galvanic battery, II 6 -'4 

Gama, Vasco da, XI 1 

discover sev route to Ii din, I\ 1 
36-, 7 1 


a d< It 1 \ ! , 1 1 - 

Games, \ I 2 17 .* 1 . > 

mini 1 \ I 2 

B b 1 * t> I\ - ; 
Can s Ml 
dr u it _ M . , 

IA im» I 

for s n 11 chi’ i 1 \ • *i 
mi' it \ I - - , 

his,or\ , \ 1 . a 
holid I\ P . M . 
uni* item \ 1 . > 

ltidoo*-, \ I - - r . 


I ip m, \ 1 1 , ; j 
I mmi u< \ I . s j . t 
list S( 1 lid' O C i'i ' 
\ oluim \ I 
rm mnrv \ 1 .u'- 1 ) 

mime \ I .s > 
outdoo- M .17-. 
p r’v \ I .'H . > 
h 11 e-tmtii r \ I .07-. /) 
singim IX i" t. 

8 , , ip n 8p,if* q 

Gander, The, vlir'inii 'r> 11 If 
1 > cl 1 bv N Jin 1 I 1 1 1 ' 1 \ 

201 

Gandhi, Mahatma, I 7 \ 

128, XI 

oppos< s Ii itish ojipn on 1 
Ganges River, Ii di 1 I 1 11 

s irred rn er, I 1 - ' > 

Gans, I eo 

W oof, tin \ m htn 1 ) > 
Town \ i;s 

Woof \ isits Pixm Poll \ t')- 
Gans, Roma 

Miscluc r , \ it ->-1 ' 1 
Win I in son \ 1 (.-16 
Gardens nnd gardenia;*, M : 
26s 

eultiv it ion M _ -- 4 
1 roimnue v dm , \ I . 6 
fi r'lh-r r M .48 
flowi r g mli ti, \1 2'o-.' , 
M2" J 7 


fnnt, \ I 2,7-. s 
h irv 1 sting M _ 4 . , 
poqjs md mnedirs M .' *. 
pla ltnu \ I 2,0 - - 
t-oed-huv 111c. \ 1 -,s / 

vevet iblc, \ I : , 

Garfield, Jamc^ A 
pio'u-v \ II 

Garibaldi, Guiseppe, \I 2. 
It 1! unified \ II s -s. 
One Thous 1 id \ II s '4 

p f'lia \ 1 1 s _ 

Garland, H*nln, \I .2 
Coming o f t! > C 3 11 
n-lil'i IX 


Ganson, Theodo'ia 
The \ III j 

Garrison, Wi9 ’*a L'o d 
B' r\ ir". 1-, < M I . 
Wli . - i \ .1! 

Ga<cs I s • s < < s , 

\ III 72 



Gaskell, Elizabeth 


INDEX 


Gibbs, Josiah 


Gaskell, Elizabeth, V 399, XI 322 
Consternation m Cranford, VIII 
303-310 
Gasoline 

fuel for engines, II 9S, 190, 391 
uses, II 190 

Gasoline engine See Internal- 
combustion engine 
Gastric juice, X 346 
Gates and Doors, poem by J Kil- 
mer, vm 34 
Gates, Horatio, XI 322 
general in Revolutionary War, 
VII 191, 194 

Gates of Paradise, doors by Ghi- 
berti, V 336-337, picture V 33s 
Gattamelata, Donatello's equestrian 
statue, V 340 
Gatun Lake, IV 329 
map, IV 320, 325 
Gauchos, I 330-3 5 1 
Gaul 

Caesar’s conquest, VII 44-43 
map Joeing, VII 12 
Gaur, animal, III 199 
Gauss, Karl, I 270-271 
Gavarme Falls, Pyrenees, I 163 
Gecko, lizard, III 27S-279 
Geese, III 360 
geese-raising industrv , II 2S6 
life span, X 394 

migration, III 362, X 29S, speed, 
X251 

picture, II 277 

Gehazi, servant of Elisha, IX 303 
Geikie, Archibald, on teaching 
Geography, XI 105-106 
Gems, I 191-194, II 271-274 
custom of vearing, II 271 
cutting, II 272-273 
famous diamonds, I 191-194 
hinds, II 274 
producing regions, II 274 
symthetic, II 274 
testing, II 271-272 
General Store, poem by Rachel 
Field, IX 110 
Geneva, Switzerland 
League of Nations, seat, VII 149, 
Red Cross, headquarters, VII 333 
Genghis Khan See Jenghiz Khan 
Genoa, mediev al trade, \ II 69-70 
Gentian, fringed, III 10S, no 
picture, III 1 10 

Geocoromumsphere, I 94, chart I 95 
Geography 

continental divides, I 158-159 
early ideas about the world, I 1-2 , 
IV 2 

early geographers, IV 30, table 
IV 52 

explorations and discov enes 
table IV 52, 53 
1 6th century 7 , map IV 4 
earth’s minerals, I 186-194 
Humboldt’s studies, I 271, II 3S 
isothermal lines, I 271 
mountains, I 131-137 
plants See Plants 
rivers, I 144-170 


soil and rock, I 68-72 
teaching 

ancient text books, XI 104 
correlation with history , XI 46, 
105 

definition, old and new, XI 
104, 105 

modern methods, XI 103 
new emphasis, XI 104-106 
old method, XI 104 
training in citizenship, XI 106 
teaching, map studies 
Africa, XI 305 
Austriha, XI 309 
British Isles, XI 300 
China, XI 307 
Europe 

Central, XI 302 
Eastern, XI 303 
Southwestern, XI 304 
India, XI 306 
Japan, XI 308 
North America, XI 29S 
Scandinavia, XI 501 
South America, XI 299 
units of w ork See Outline, XI 73 
Sec also Animals, Climate, E irth, 
Food industries, M ips, United 
States, industries and products. 
Weather 

Geological Survey 
Grand Canyon survey, IV 1 S3— 
187 

Geology 

age of earth, I 76 
caves, I 170-17$ 

coil formation, X 59-60, picture 
, 1 75 T 

deserts, I 15S-143 
earthquakes, I 128-130 
fault, I 12S, picture, I 70 
fossils, I 71-72 

geologic ages, I 73-75, chart I 297 
gevsers, I 124- 127 
glaciers and icebergs, I 92, 175- 
I7S 

lava, I 120 

Lyell’s studies, I 272, II 57S 
meaning of w ord, I 69 
minerals, I 186-191 
mountains, I 131 -137 
natural bridges, I 175 
petroleum, II 1S4-190 
mers, I 144-145 

rn er valley's, I 160, diagram I 159 
rocks, I 69-72 
soil, I 69 

■volcanoes, I 1 14-123 
waterfills, I 163-170 
weathering, I 76 

Geometry, Euclid, father of, I 261- 
262 

George HI, king of England, VII 
182, 1S3, XI 322 

George VI, king of England, VII 122 

George Eliot See Evans, Mary 
Ann 

George Washington Bridge, IV 2S2, 
picture facing IV 282 

Geranium, growth, picture X 102 


Germanic or Teutomc peoples 
castles, location, V 139 
life and customs, VII 49 
mythology, V 124-126 
tribes, Vll 49 
Germany 
art, V 294-297 

bronze casting, V 347, picture 
V 3 H 

Durer, V 294-295 
Holbein, V 294, 297 
canals, IV 316 

Christmas customs, VII 395-396 
origin of Christmas tree, I 3-4 
folk tales, V 19-39, VII 396-397 
games and sports 
egg game, VI 284 
Schloger bouts, VI 171 
glass-making, II 222 
government, present form, VII 94 
history , chronology' 

Holy Roman Empire, VII 55, 88 
Ilapsburg emperors, VII 88 
Thirty Years’ War, VII 88-86 
Hohcnzollerns, VII S8-93 
Prussia, VII S9, 90, 92-93 
Bismark, VTI 92-93 
William II, VII 93 
World V ar I 
effect of, VII 93 
Hitler, VII 95-94 
V orld War II, VII 277-2S3 
Balkans, VII S7, 1 59, 279-280 
Belgium and Holland, 
invasion, VII 146, 278 
cities bombed, VII 2S3 
England, VII 277-280 
Battle of Britain, MI 27S- 
279 

entry, \ II 94, 277 
France, VII 103, 27S 
Mediterranean, Vll 279, 2S2, 
2S3 

Poland, \ II 277-278 
Russia, VII 139, 2S0, 283 
Scandinavia, \ II 154, 27S 
United St ites, VII 276, 280, 
2S2, 283 

legends and story , IX 70-73, 1S1- 
1S4 

Middle 4 ges 

minnesingers, V 246 
music guilds, V 246 
unit of work See Outline, XI 73 
Germs, defined, X 56 
Gesell, Arnold 

Graphs of physical and mental 
growth, XI 21 

Gettysburg, Battle of, VII 253, 255 
Geysers, 1 124-127 
Yellowstone, I 124-126 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo, XI 322 
Gates of Piradise, V 335-337 
Giant Geyser, I 124., picture I 120 
Giant’s Causeway, lava formation 
I 120, picture I 123 
Gibbons, James Cardinal 

True Education for American 
Citizenship, XI 69-70 __ 

Gibbs, Josiah, II 40, 377, XI322 
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Gibraltar 


INDEX 


Gibraltar 

origin of name, MI 58 
See ab-n Pill irs of Hercules 
Giffard, Henn, XI 322 

builds lightweight engine, II 120 
Gifford, Fannie See D tx is, I'annic 
Stearns 

Gila monster, III 278, picture, III 
282 

Gilbert Islands 
in NN orld War II, VII 283 
Gilbert, William, experiments with 
electricity, X 314 
Gilder, Richard, XI 322 
Midsummer Song, I 32 
Ginger, II 368 
Ginungagap, V 124 
Giotto, Bondone, V 277, 279, XI 322 
Assissi frescoes, V 279, pietun V 
278 

Giraffe, III 201 
childhood, X 1 17, 393 
herds, X 286, 392 
neck, III 201, X 268-272 
Nubian giraffe, head, picture X 
226 

okapi, X 270-271 
picture, X 269 
tallest amm ll, III 201 
Girl Guides, VI 210, 212 
Girl Scouts, \ I 209-213 
nctnities, VI 213 
cooking, VI 210 
history, VI 212 
national headquarters, VI 212 
Turkey, picture VII 341 
World Bureau, VI 210 
Girl With a Water Jug, painting li\ 
Vermeer, V 293, picture facing 
V 293 

Girls and Boys, singing g ime, IX 10 
Gizeh, pyramid at, IV 22 
Glacial Age, I 2S9-290, chart I 297 
Glacier National Park, I 398 
Stark Peak, picture I 393 
Glaciers, I 92, 175-178 
Agissi7’s ohsery ations, I 272 
Alaska, I 176-177, Mil 74-75 
Alps I 177 
Antarctic, I 178 
ix dandies, I i8o~iSi 
G re it G 1 icier, picture I 175 
how formed, I 92, 175 
Logan Glacier anted, I\ 175-176 
inoxcmen!,I 175-177 
Muir, I 176-177, N III 74-75 
pictures, 1 Oj, i7 5 , 178, 1X0 
reckonings by deposits, I 289-. 90 
summit, 1 176 
T lkn G! icier, picture I 179 
work of, I 177-17S 
Gladiator, statue of, \ 517 
Gladiatorial games, Vl 160-170, 
\ II 4S 

Gladstone, William, XI ,2. 

Irish Home Rule, Nil 12- 
Glands, control growth, X 271--7- 
Glass 

Bnhemiiu II 222 
rut gl iss, II 226 


Lgxpf, II 220, pic' 'ire II 221 
I mice, II 222 
Germ in, II 222 
how rn ide, II 223 225 
non-conductor, H 22, 
pi lt< gl iss, II 225 
Rom in, II 220, piclurt II 224 
sh itterproof gl iss, II 225 
spun gl iss, II 221-222 
st lined glass, H zzz, picture II 
225 

telescope lenses ind reflector- 11 

138-139 

uses, II 222-225 
Venetian, II 221-222 
wire, II 22 j 

Glasses, eye, lnxented, II 1^7-138 
simple lciise-, II 138 
Gliders , tend, 11 12,-124 
Globe Amaranth, pi tilting t ible, \ 1 
266 

Glorious Rexolution, in rnglmd, 
\II 120 

Gloucester Cathedral, cloister-, pic- 
ture IV 243 

Gloucester fishermen, pietun II :xx 
Gloucester schooners, I\ 208-209 
GIoxv worm, hoxx light is produced, 
X 257, note X 2,9 
Gnat catcher, nest, pirt urt X 1,7 
Gnawing Mammals, III 135-176 
Goat 

childhood, duntion, X 305 
picture IX 145 
white, III 197 

Gobelin Tapestry Works, Hit 
Gobi Desert 
former oce in bed I 141 

Marco Polo p iv-cs ]\ 6 

Goby, 1 ind fish, X 72 
God, Hebrew ulei of am God, \ II 
14, 46 

Godetia, pi tilting t ible \ I .66 
Godfrey de Bouillon, XI ,.2 
founds new Kingdom of icmst- 
lcm, N II 6o,/roiih'/>nr< \ II 
God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen, 
song, music IX 240 
Gods and goddesses Set Myth- 
ology 

‘•God xviHs it!”, Crus tdi r- cry , \ 1 1 
59 

Goethals, George Washington, XI 

PtnimaCinil IN "26 
Goethe, Johann NVolfgang von, \I 
pietun N III 313 

Gogh, Vincent Van, N 30,, XI 2. 

bunfloivers picture fan n N *a 
Gokstad Ship, IN 206 
Gold 

I orty-Xnier-, N II .41-242 
s-p mi tnls lu c t for 
13 illio 1, IN ,s 
Cortcr, IN 30 
Pi- trro Nl! ics 
xylix u c ed for coins I 180 
Golden club, flower, III sp-s- 
Goldcn Gate Bridge, IN . c : .s 
piriu-e IN .‘o 


"Golden Knd,” » 

IN 4^ 47 

Goldenrod, HI 1 * i , 
f nrn III * 

Goldfinch, II] 24 , * 111 

Goldsmith, Olixer, N III * > \! 

picture, N 4-1 N HI , 

Nic.r o \N d.< ' • N P! 
s> !< ct ion from NJ11 . 1 ~- 
Golf, Nit 7 1 
rour< 1 tx in o it NM-. 
oquipm* nt Nit' > - 
g ini' md si n*, N I 7- 
s| rok< s pc ir t N I f i 
Gondola 

►♦ritosphtn ; r ' ' IN ,1 
N cnict, N .si , \ H s 
Good friomnr p > it h\ >r 
Buch 111 m 1 \ i^t 
Good Night, [« t in by N n >- Hu t 
IX 6 

Good Samaritan, I\ ,i( 

Good Shepherd, I\ ,14 i' , 
tun I\2o 

Goodly in, Hannibal \I 

iments cclluloiil liln ll 1 1 
Goodyear, Charles, M 
dt c coy cr- y ulc >1 ring pn -1 H 
2 1 6- . 1 7 

prrft ct s (-hoe ni icl 1 h - ,11 * s 

Goose 8,, C,c< 

Gopher, III 106 ,1 c i-< III i'< 
cart of \ tmiig III s^ 
digging It tbits X if 4 
Gordian knot, N II ,6 
Gordon, John Brown XI . 

quote d Nil 2*1 
Gorgas, N\ llliam XI 
in tl tn i control IN .' c > 
picture, N HI o, 
xvorl in s tmt if ion, N III ' 1 0* 
Gorgon, Py-sui- «’xy«, Nil! n 
• v 4 

Gorillas, HI .4.0 qi 
G othic architecture IN 2 (-.4' 
fly mg butin s-is. IN .4.,'t * 

IN -tb 

ribbed y ulti lg, IN 244 , c 
IN .4- 

yyindows I\ . s — . q 

Gothic art, N -_c~ , 

Goths, NH ,9 

Nl ine the lio‘h N H 4 - *1 
Gould, Hannah Flagg 
I m=t, Thf IX 1 6 
Goup 1 Father It it* n ' 1 

murdered, IN 111 
Gourds, p’ till . b ,f T N I .< 
Government 

uto"- c ' r i ' "I N II . 1 1 

B by h> in II n.'' i- b ‘ r 

N ll 10 

C 1 1 d dr 1 hi,m c 

,« s H- h ]*> ' 

I-’. 1.7 

s -go < 1 - > N 

. 

pne r i 1 H . i 
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Italy Pf^TioS 8 ^ *» 

Portugal, P«b yU ^ 

ESC| e « e feI"n«9 

J&Or a—* " 

i6g-r7 ° yII 197-2°° 

Ie £S»^,o „„ 

leS-tU jSto'vTAii 

p0 IiKS.’ 1 "““ sc0 

V 290 y 280-282 v 

G0220I1, Ben°« o g M agi, picture 

Procession ot 

28 x 

G “'“T d iu n ,o“ 3 » XI JJ5 

G Sg , !&Sx' w ' VIIIS 

Gt3.ftltt£ TT ^26 

a ^-j=gS 1 ix.«.w 

*%SiSSfr”> sa 

Gr Sn, term explained, II 315 

Maize 

rice, H 3 1 , XI 3 18 
rye , oats ’ , b fl nu r II 307-3 M 
wheat an! II 311-3 ia 

Gram elevators, J 

Grammar r hyine, IX 154 

parts of |P® obe, Xl 3 2 3 
Gramme, ^en m0 II 70 

GrampusDauer_«^_ 


Graphite , 

SK^^***-** 

Grapple plan » Y lH 

Picture X 3 nk im provcs, 

Grasses, l> uru 

98, 99 

Grasshopper pH 143 

Carolm 1, P«JJ„ rc III U3 

cori>l»M.l”^ s ,c,X=o9 
Y» 0 \V it) V" T 4 T 

XI 219-*** -necert, VII 243 
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3—** 

IV 300 w story 123 UUM 

r rp at Journey, stor - v 

° Lofting, V 190-194 
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transportation, 
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Athens, VII 21 

costume ma ke, VI 276 

education Sparta, VII 26 

£K^V«*> 

S^VSviia, 

s-itoii Y c vn“, 

a6-«« 

ssssk^j,. 

gftV 5tn ®"' 

VII 33-34 

® 0 nse m against Turks, VII 15 - 

lVo&WarH,VHS7, -59, 
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map, / ncU ' 9 

mi thoiogy Y 134-135 

S^S3 & iyBM 

Olympic Games^-239, yu 22 
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A CT °P°V®’ C Corinthian, ^ 
Doric, Ionic, ^ 
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Erccfitheum.lv 
influence, v 226-227, v 

Vll 3° -lure VII 33 
Thescum, P ,c r Grc ek P 

^vfculpture 


u reek art 

Greek sculpt 3+0 

Greek drama, I -39- 

SS?y d ‘" 8edy ' 

draroatists, ylj vn 
theaters, V »+°. 

Greek fire, U 8 

Greek liter ^ T 3 

dramatists, {ronl) 

Homer, stoi^ 
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Perscna.r^’SJv 1 

Siege of ’ r etold 
T Ue Mmotaur, 

174 ' 


Greek music 


ixnrx 


H-i"- 


Greek music, V 238-241 
choruses, V 239-240 
instruments, V 240-241 
Ohmpic Games, V 238-239 
Greek painting, V 276 
Greek sculpture, V 321-326 
it its best, V 326 
Discus Thrower, V 322, picture V 
323 

early, V 322 

Parthenon frieze, IV 226-227, 
V 324, picture V 321, facmq 
VII 1 

Pheidi is, V 322, 324, VII 29, 31 
Porch of the Maidens, V 324, 326, 
jnclurc IV 227, V 315 
Praxiteles Hermes, V 326, pic- 
ture V 323 
Tan lgra, V 326 
Venus de Milo, V 326, picture 


Greenaway, Kate, XI 323 
dolls, picture IX 373 
drawings, V 363-365, IX 23 
early life, V 363-365 
verse, V 36,, IX 23 
Green Bus, The, poem by James S 
Tippett, IX 26 

Greene, Nathaniel, VII iSS, 194, 
XI 323 

Greenland 

Eskimos, I 384-385 
Ice Sheet, I 17S 
m ip studies, XI 29S 
Stefansson, IV 179-182 
Vikings in, IV 2,-26 
Greenland whale, III 17S, 393 
Gregory the Great, Pope, Xl 323 
Gregorian music, V 243 
Grenfell, Wilfred, XI 323 
G dnh id in Libradoi, In Iv P 
Kempton, IV 196-201 
Grenville, George, VII 1S2, XI 
Grenville, Richard, VII 164, XI 32., 
Grey, Lady Jane 
beheaded, VII 114 
proclaimed Queen, VII 1 1 j 
Gnjalza (or Grijilva), Juan de, in 
Mexico, IV 39 

Grimaldi race, carh man, I 291 
Grimm, Jakob md Wilhelm, \ 19, 


XI 3^3 

fmrv t lies list See Content* 
Volumo V 

Grist mill, picture I\ 3S2 
Grizzly bear, 111 222, 223 
Groceries, poem, IX 26 
Grosbeak, rose-lire i*tcd, III 
picture nnd tniiq III 362-36J 
Grotcfend, Georg, \ II 10, XI 52^ 
Grotto Sci Cues 
Groundhog or woodchuck day, 
164-165 

Ground robin See Chew ink 
Grouse, ruffed, III 337 
Grunt, fish, picture 1 240, X Oj 
Guadalcanal, VII 282 
Guam, annexation of, II 261 
Guatemala, 

M n in ci\ ill” it ion, I 3 10-3 1 


j i 9 i 


III 


Guenevere, Queen, *torv, \ 1 1 1 
118-120 
Guilds 

merch ints and tr idf - \ 277 279 
music guild*, V 246 
Guillemot, I 2 3 6, pictun I .,7 
egg ind nesting h ibits X *1 1 3 
Guillotine, in Fr nice 
Revolution victim*, \ II 101 
Guinea pigs, IV 382-38., 

inecstor*, III 176 | 

Guiterman, Arthur, XI 3__, 

Pioneer, The, \ 1,7 
Qumri, ^ 111 41-42 
\\ ind-in-the-II ur mil R 1111-in- 
t lie-race, \ III 32 
Guki the Moon Boy, *olrrt ion from 
IX 833 _ 34 i 

Gulf of Mexico, e lrlv in ij> 1 \ 45 
Gulf of St Lawrence 
C trticr explore*, I \ 4, 
cirlvmap, I\ 45 
Gulf Stream, I 201-20. 

Gulick, Luther H,XI 32,, \ I .14 
Gull, I 254, 256 

herring gull, III 360, pict iri III 
361 

1 uighing gull, III 560 
“in ickerel,” III 360 
storv of pet gull, 1 254 256 
picture, X 203, 20 5 
protective coloring, X 50, pictun 
X 3S 

sea, or herring, III 360, pictun 
III 361 

“Gulliver’s Travels,” In Swift, \ 
39 i 
Gum 

chewing gum, cinch, II 219 
in v irni*hcs, II 240 
Gunpowder 

compoaition II S 
invention, II 6, 8, ends u*e of 
armor, \ II 7^ 

Guns 
fir*t, II 6 

modern, nival 1\ 507- 00 
Sic aho I lrcirm*, \\cipon* 
Gustavus I Eriksson, king of 
Sweden, MI 152, XI 52, 

Gustav us II Adolphus, \ II 152-1 ,, 
XI 323 

Gutenberg, Johannes, XI 52, 
md printing II o 
Gutta-percha, II 210 
Gujnemer, Georges, iviitor, 1 \ • 
161, 102 

Gymnasium S, , Phv*icd exerci 1 . 

Gvpsies, I 546-^47 

languige I 547 , 

misrepresent diem* ibout I 347 1 

mu'ic 

influence on I .,47 \ .47 
open* b i*rd on gv p=v mu c I | 

54 / 

Gypsophila, plmting t di'c M _• 0 
Gyroscope, II 16, 

gv ro-top, jiic r II k ., 1 

principle of II 16 ,pp> e,I ,n ( 
comp i'-' II 1(4-16' 


-v g\ r> 
>b 1 r *> ; 

c - p -j* 


, II 1 t 1 

II i , 

!\ 'i 

II 1 3 


H 


Habit* 

ch irt* to- c’ ( i' XI 4 , 

c irlv child 1 -v! \1 

ni' nt 1 \ I 

*ucc( - lnnh'in X! 

Hader, Berta and TI it 

‘•jninJv Ilf C . P> !\ 
.01-. 2, 

Hague Tribunal 

(_ irm.K * gi t \ III 4 
Hahn, Julia 1 cthcld 

\rti\o Clnlil 111 '! M< ’ 

, *chool, XI 4 1 1 

Hail, *h 1 1, 11 d >*■ 1 

Haile Sela**ic rum -i r < ' l ' 1 

I MI 8- 

Hair, i* ifo inn X 1 . i 
Hnle, Lucrctia P 

\bout I h- d>< th 1 h 1 Pi ' 
IX u . 

Mr* l’< t> rl 111 V i*hr ! > 1 > < 
I)rivi IX 16. 1 
Hnle, Bathan MI i*> \1 
“Half Moon,” llud*oi * hip D 
48 (o puttin 1 1 7 1\ i* 

Halftone*, p’antlli,. II . 

Hall, Jame* Iv , 1 ntc, Mil 1 

IIC, in 

Hallcv, rdmund s'roion'* \ 

11(1* New loll I ( _ 
pri die'* conn t * r> tu 1 I 4' < 
Halley’s comet, I 46-47 
Hallowe’en 
origin \ I .** 
p irtv game \ I .8- .* 

Hal* Franz, j> nnt' ' \ . 

Hamilcar Barca, \ II 41 XI 
Hamilton, Alcxande*. XI 
due 1 w ith Ilurr \ II : 1 9 
e irlv lif< A II 21 .1 

I tali r ih*t, Ml 210 
n «‘<m * rred 1 V 1 1 . 1 * — _ 1 
Hammurabi \II i* \1 2 

Handball, M 3 6 

Handel, Gco*g \ 2 XI . 
Handicapped child'ea IX - 
Handicraft, \ I -.0 * a 

r 1 1 mo lr’>n. \ 16, \ I 0 - 

rooking \I -1 'i 
dr *vi g \ 1 f i 

le i 1 ( *-v , rl M - ' * 
h k 1111 p 1 'i g \ I 
ru< d wc 1 \ I 'i 
moh ! orp’ r \I i 5 
mu nl 1 1 air r f 

lov-m 1 1 g \ I 40 

w 1 (V 1 _ \ I * 4 

H'rgi-g gsrdc-* 1 1 \!> 

p c 1 -( \ 1 1 1 — 
vh b 1’ I\ ... 
H' , rg-*c'’ec--'r„ ' f 


J/ ! 



Hannah 


INDEX 


Hennepm, Louis 


Heaven, m China, IV 6, S 
Hannah, mother of Samuel, IX 297 
Hannibal, XI 323 

war with Rome, VTI 41-43 
Hanno the Carthaginian, IV 27, 30, 


31, VII 13-14, XI 323 
“Hans Brinker,” by Mary Mapes 
Dodge, selection from, VIII 324- 


Hanseatic League, VII 70 
Hansel and Gretel 

costume for play , picture VI 274 
Hans in Luck, fairy tale by Grimm, 
V 19-21 

Han’s New Skis, story, by Elsa 
Beskow, IX 70-73 
Hapsburg emperors, VII SS 
Harbors and ports 
ancient 

La Mina, picture IV 37 
Spanish, picture IV 36 
Auckland, Xew Zealand, VII 


3S1-3S2 

Melbourne, Australia, VII 37S- 


Hardhack, flower, III 101, picture 
HI 103 

Harding, Warren G 
picture, VII 206 
Hare 

cony, III 15S-159, picture III 157 
great Northern, III 12 
picture facinq, X 266 
protective coloring, picture III 12 
See also Rabbit 

Hare and the Tortoise, fable, IX 19 1 
Hares and the Frogs, fable, IX 1S9 
Hargreaves, James, XI 323 
spinning jenny, II 17 ^ 

Hark’ Hark 1 , rhyme, IX 22 
Haroun-al-Raschid, XI 324 
Harp, V 264, picture \ 263 
Harper’s Ferry, VII 247 
Harpoon, weapon, I 3S3 
Harpsichord, II 11, V 252 
Hamson, Benjamin, VII 238, XI 
324 

picture, VII 203 
Hamson, Thomas Alexander 
Castles m Spain, picture facing 
VIII 1 

Hamson William H , VTI 202 
Harrow, farm implement, II 2S-29 
Hart and the Hunter Aesop fable, 
V 6 

Harte, Francis Bret, XI 324 
Hartford Convention, VII 227 
Harvard College, founded, MI 1S0 
Harvard Observatory, picture I 63 
Harvesting and threshing 

Greek threshing scene, picture II 

312 

machinery, II 29-3 1, picture II 309 
year round, II 32 

Harvest Time, picture facing II 3 15 
Harvey, William, XI 324 

discovers circulation of blood, I 
266, X 327 

Hasdrubal, VII 43, XI 324 
Hatasou, Egyptian queen, XI 3 24 


Hatch enes 
chicks, II 286 
fish, II 292 

Hathaway, Anne, V 388 
Havana, Cuba 

Act of Havana, MI 2S4 
cigar industry , II 276 
Pan-American Congress, VII 2S3 
yellow fever, fight against, I\ 
398-399, VIII 95-96 
Haviland, china maker, II 232 
Hawauan Islands 

child life, MI 3S3-3S6, pictures 
MI 3S51 

climate and rainfall, MI 2S3 
customs, life, beliefs, VII 3S3-386 
fish hooks of chiefs’ bones, VII 
3S3 

winged horses, MI 383 
government, VII 2S7 
history , chronology 
early , VII 283 

Cook rediscoy ers, MI 285-287, 
3S6 

King Ivamehameha I, VII 286 
missionaries in, VII 2S7 
annexed to United States, MI 
2S7 

Pearl Harbor, attacked, VII 
276, 281 

industries, products, MI 285 
pineapple, II 332, picture II 331 
sugar cane, VII 2S5, II 336 
language, MI 3S4-3S5 
lax a lake Kilauea, I 1 20 
peoples, MI 2S7 
volcanoes, I 119, 120, VII 2S5 
water sports 

canoes dugout, picture \ II 383 
fishing, \ II 3S3 
surfboard riding, \ I 116 
Hawk 

duck, picture facing III 295 
fish, ill 349-350, picture X 167 
marsh, III 351 

nesting habit, X 115, piclurcX 116 
osprev, jnclurc X 167 
red-tailed, picture III 351 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, XI 324 
boyhood, V 370, 372, later life V 
40S-409 

house of seyen gables, picture 
VIII 371 

Tanglcuood Talcs, selection from, 
Mil 161-174 

Tuicc-Told Talcs, selection from, 
Mil 370-374 

Haydn, Franz, XI 324, V 256 
Hayes, Rutherford B 
picture, MI 203 
Hayne, Robert, XI 324 

defends “States rights,” VII 229- 
230 

Hazeltme, Herbert, sculptor, V 355 
Mare and Her Foal, piclurcX 354 
Headdress 

Africans, picture facing I 316 
American Indians, picture facing 
I 320 


Greek, picture Mil 153 
Hindu turban, VII 344, picture 
I 364, 365 

Hottentots, picture I 323 
Norwegian bride, picture MI 367 
Papuan, picture I 329 
Tamil girls, picture MI 351 
Zulus, picture I 326 
See also Costume 
Health education, XI 17-19 

physical exercises, M 44-52, 233- 
234 

Health insurance 

Canada, pro and con, XI 68 
“Hear no evil, see no evil, speak 
no evil,” picture IX 167 
Heart, X 328-331 
and exercise, X 331 
m birds, X 329, 332 
in lower animals, X 329 
position, diagram X 335 
rate of beat, X 330 
structure and action, X 328-331 
Hearts, Like Doors, verse, IX 134 
Heat 

absorption, I 109 

Carnot’s observations, n 39, 378 

infrared naves, I 108 

Joule, II 39, 379 

radiation, I 96 

sources, I 95 

Heaven is Not Reached at a Single 
Bound, poem by J G Holland, 
IX 139 

Heavy Weather, selection from Two 
Years Before the Mast, Mil 2S5- 
290 

Hebrews or Jews or Children of 
Israel 

Anti-Jewish campaigns, Ger- 
main , VII 94 
Bible stories, IX 2S7-309 
candelabra, seven-branch, picture 
^ II 40 

history , MI 14-15 
Jehov ill or God, \ II 14, 46 
music, V 237-23S 
Ten Lost Tribes, MI 15 
unitofnork Sec Outline, XI 73 
Hector, Trojan hero, VIII 15S 
Hedgehog, spines, X 174 
Hegira, \ II 57 

Heidi, by Johanna Spyn, selection 
from, IX 204-209 _ 
book character, IX 345 
Helena Fourment, painting by 
Rubens, picture V 292 
Hehanthus, planting table, VI 267 
Helicopter, II 135 
Hehopsis, planting table, f I 267 
Helium gas, II 1 61 , X 320 
Hellespont, Xerxes crosses, MI 27 
Helmholtz, Hermann von, II 39-4°! 

377, XI 324 __ 

Hemocyanin, X 333 
Hemoglobin, X 134, 325, 3 26 >_333 
molecular composition, X 325, 
333 

Hemp, II 234-235 __ 

Hennepin, Louis, XI 524 


37 S 


Henri, Robert 


INDEX 


describes Ningira, I 163 
Henri, Robert, punter, \ 307 
Henry VIII, king of England, XI 
324 

breik \11tI1 Pope, VII 112-113 
Cirdiml Wolsei, VII 112 
meeting with I rancis I, picture 
VII 96 

Henry IV, king of France, VII 97, 
XI 324 

Henry, Patrick, XT 324 

opposes Constitution, VII 197 
quoted, VII 182, 183 
Henry, Pnnce of Portugal, IV 30- 
31, VII 106, XI 324 
Hens, The, poem by Elizabeth 
Mndov Roberts, IX 109 
Hepatica, III 58-39 
Hephaestus, Greek god, VII 24 
He Prayeth Best, poem by S imuel 
T Coleridge, IX 160 
Herbarium, plant collecting, III 

383-384 

Hercules, m Greek mi thologi 
deith, jnclurc and note VIII 190 
frees Prometheus, V 135 
Herd instinct, X 28 1 
Heredity, Mendel’s laws, II 179 
Here’s the Church, rhjrne, IX 7 
Here Sits the Lord Mayor, rhyme, 

IX7 

“Hereward the Wake,” by Kings- 
ley, selection from, VIII 209-212 
Herkimer, Nicholas, VII 191, XI 

324 

Hermes, Greek god, VII 24 
aids Perseus, VIII 180 
statue bi Praxiteles, V 326, -jnc- 
turc V 325 
Hermits, VII 64-65 
Hero of Alexandria, XI 324 

makes crude steam engine, II 43, 
52 

Herodotus, XI 324 
on Cirus vs Lydia, VII 17 
traveler, IV 30 

“Heroes,” bi Charles ICingslei , 
selection from, VIII 174-191 
Heron 

hi ick-crow ned, III 356 
food habits, X 169 
great blue, III 354-356, jnclurc 
X 170, 224 
green, III 554 
little blue, lit 356-3,7 
Louisiana, III 3,7, picture III 355 
nests, picture facuiq X 1 S 1 
white, III 356, picture III 355 
voung, picture X 12S, 22:, 307 
Hemck, C Judson, quoted X 1S2 
Hemng 

consumption, I 243 
fishing, II 2Q2 
Herschel, Caroline, XI 324 
Herschel, Sir John II 13s, XI 324 
Herschel, Sir William, I 64, XI 3-4 
picture, I 6i 

Hertz, Heinnch, XI 324 
Hertzian w ncs, II S5-S6 
Herttgovina 


inn* vs, \II 1 


304 
\ 14 


394 


Austria-Hung in 
t S S 

insurrection ( 187,1, VII 158 
•See al'O B ilk in M itc 
Hespendes, \ III 182 
Hess, Dr Alfred, II ,oi 
Hey! Diddle, Diddle’, rhime, IX 
Hibernation 
Ameno >11 b idger, III 
inim ds tnd insects, 

39i 

b its, HI 154, 
be \rs, III 22: 
chipmunks, III 174 
dormouse, III 394 
frogs, \ 76 
pr urie dogs, III 389 
to ids, III 255-254 
turtles III 266 267, 304 
water mi ikes HI 52 
woodchuck, III 164 
Hickory tree, III 115, 116 
Hiero, king of ‘nrieusi 

and dishonest goldsmith II 55 
Hieroglyphics, VII 5 , pirtun \1) t 
1 1 

High-hole, bird, III 2,, 312-jn, 
picture III 313 
High school 
clubs, \I 64 
service courses, XI 5j 
units suggested, XI 3., 

Sic ahn Educition, Schools 
Highways and highwa) construc- 
tion See Roads tnd ro id m iking 
Hill, Jnmes Jerome, Mil 100-10., 
XI 524 

Greit Northern Rulroid 1 \ 
338-4,9, \ III ico-102 
trinsportation expert, III 102 
Hill, Patty S 
Foreword, Vol IX 
Our Work and Pin with Chil- 
dren, XI 263-266 
Himalayan Mountains, I 1 ,6 
Hindenburg, General ion 
president of Germ m Republic 
\II Oj 
Hindu 

magic, M 525, pictun M ,io 
people, I 564 

Hindustan, meming of term, MI 
343 

Sic Indi 1 

Hipparchus, I 262, XI 524, , ft irr 
1 -49 

Hippocrates, I 265-264, XI ,.4 
Hippopotamus, III 201, 204 
childhood duntion, X ,03 
herds, X 02 
picture, III 201, X 122 
skin, X 12, 
speed, X 250 
tooth uses of, X 165 
where found III 201 204 
Hiram, king of Tv n XI -24 
transports red m I\ .'>4 
Hispaniola, Columbus nim<s, 
lS 

Hispaniola, Capture of, s, W 


I\ 


H 08 ’ e-r 


iroin 7 r • / ’ Ml! . 

«■ S 

Hissarltl , < \r n • « - I -/ 
History 

t< idmu mas XI • 

corn 1 itio it th g st - • ' \j 
4 ’> l = s 

time c h irts \ 1 1 » » 4 -- i» 

units 01 v,o I Vr (),] I,; x J 
( * 74 

S' 1 ill n II im> of rs I r* n 

I ij.nd 

Hitler, Adolf, \ II <1 oj .7- , - 

trail VII 04 

bi i ojiu -Co rm ltn 1 <-• i'o- \ II 04 
per-i ruti hi \ II 04 
pohci of i \p in 1 in \ 1 1 1 4 
World \\ <r I! MI 2”-. 

“Hitty •— HcrFirstHundrrd Year' " 
bl II iclii 1 Ii Id, rlmpt' ' from 

\ 178-ix, 

Hoanp-Ho River, I 140-1,0 MI 

501 

Hoar frost, p c ir> I 89 
Hobbema, Meindert, jiainte*, \ 
208 

Annue of Mtddhb mis, t r> -r 
\ .08 
Hobbies 
irti*-tio 

cl n modeling, IX *0 \ I < - 
,70 

eh signing S'c \rt de 1 
drilling M ,0. 91 

II itlier-toolilu \ I * - f 
met dri , V I ,6t 

p igi uitn \ I 27 
puppet' IX :i 1-... s 
soap and wood nn nu \ t> 
w ruing pi 11 s p<> o' so r 
IX ,78- 70 

childhood hohhn « of f , not « 
pi ople 

Meott I/)ui«i M n \ 
\nder-on, H m« Glm 1 in \ 
,61-, 62 

Austen I me, \ o, 

Bok, Ldw ml Mils, s, 

1 ) \rwin, Ch rl< *• II ,s 

Dickens Ch trie- \ -7 

I \stmin tieo-ge, II 1 7 1 - 1 - _ 
Feiisoa Thom c II t ' - 1 7 1 
I m d 11 Micl r! \ III 

I on!, Henn II 1-. -1 

Green iw K 1 0 \ 1 <> 

II mt ho— e \ »h u s’ \ 

’ 7 * 

kirnm I uci \ f 7- ‘ 
Michel! Mm \ . 1 

Muir Job 1 \ III 71 7', 
Nichtingd lorn ci \ - - 

-76 

I’o— o- I i e \ 

Pup 1 Mi-' c! I\ -~ 

I’f l lo’d s - hr’ \ f 
70 

‘'ll I so It’ — 1/ \ I - 

1 il’o-, \ a d I r ’, 7, 

Ta’o- B ii -d \ 1 I 

Tn c’, 1 - % , V, _ — , i \ 1 , 
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Hockey 


INDEX 


Horse 


collecting, IX 377 

autogiaph, Edward Bok, VIII 
S1-S4 

buttei fly, III 377-3S2 
cocoon, III 41 
plant, III 383-384 
stamp, VI 277-27S 
creatrv e or practical 
airplane models, VI 343~349 
bud houses, III 315-3171 VI 
339-340 

boat models, VI 108, 338 
book-making, IX 378 
cooking, VI 371-391 
doll-making and dressing, IX 
267, 376 

gardening, VI 245-26S 
kite-making, VI 341—342. 
leather-work, VI 355-360 
lmoleum-prmting, VI 362 
metal-work, VI 361 
play craft, IX 259-286 
photography, VI 236-244 
puppets, IX 210-213, 26S-270 
toy-making, VI 331-349 
tricks of magic, V I 3 1 2-3 28 
weaving, VI 350-354 
woodworking, VI 331-349, IX 
377-378 

Nature and science 
aquarium studies, IX 377, 
III 373-376 Sec also Fish 
bee-keeping, III 132, 378 Sec 
also Bees 

bird-banding, III 363-36S Sec 
also Birds 

butterfly collecting, III 377— 
382 Sec also Butterflies 
gaidemng, IX 377, VI 245-26S 
heibaiium-making, III 383-384 
leaf-printing, III 386 
microscope-making, III 3S4- 
385 , 

Nature photography, III 369- 
372 See also Photography 
pets, IX 376, 3 8 1-3 95 
poultry-raising, II 2S4-286 
star-gazing, I 5 1-59 
tracking animals, III 9-15 
sports 

baseball, VI 19-30 
basketball, VI 53-54 
Boy Scouting, VI 179-20S 
camping, VI 175-178 
football, VI 5-13 
Girl Scouting, VI 209-213 
golf, VI 65-71 
horseback-riding, VI 61 -61 
rowing, VI 93-98 
skating, VI 1 27-130 
swammmg, VI 83-91 
tennis, VI 72-79 
track, VI 31-40 
Hockey See Ice hockey 
Hofmann, Heinrich, painter 
Boy Jesus, picture facing IX 287 
Jesus in the Temple, picture IX 
3i3 

Hogg, James, A Boy’s Song, IX 
I44-I4S 


Hogs 

pig club, picture II 315 
production, II 2S0 
Hohenzollem emperors, VII 88-93 
characteristics, VII 89 
rise, VII 88-90 

Hokusai, Katsuhika, V 31 1, XI 324 
The Wave, V 3 1 1 , picture V 3 1 3 
Holbein, Hans, V 294, 297, XI 324 
HOLC, VII 275 
Holidays 

papercraft suggestions, IX 274, 
279-280 
parties 

April Fool, VI 2S2-283 
Christmas, VI 290 
Easter, VI 284 
Fourth of Julv, VI 286-2S7 
Ilallow-e’en, VI 287-288 
May r Day, VI 285-286 
New Year’s, VI 2S0-2S1 
Sf V dentine, VT 2S 1-282 
Thanksgiving, M 2SS-2S9 
Holland 
art, V 291-294 

canals, IV 314, VII 3 13-3 14, 
picture VII 315 
child life, VII 314-31S 
costume, VII 316 
unit of work Sec Outline, XI 
73 

costume, VII 316, VIII 325, 
picture VII 310, facing Mil 
32S 

customs and manners, MI 314- 

318 

Christmas, VII 397 
cleanliness in, t il 314 
foot-warmers, VII 316 
hospit ihtv , VII 316 
storks, MI 3 14-3 16 
Delft chmaware, II 230 
kingdom of, MI 146 
milkmaid, picture VII 310 
skating, MI 316, race, VIII 324- 
332 

trades, list, Mil 325 
tulips, VII 140 
windmills, II 42 
Sec aho Netherlands 
Holland, J G 

Heai cn is Not Reached at a 
Single Bound, IX 159 
Holland Tunnel, IV 357, 35S 
Hollyhock, planting t ible, VI 267 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, V 411- 
412, IX 324, picture V 407 
Chambeied Nautilus, I 239 
plea for Old Ironsides, V 41 1, 
MI 227 

Holocene Age, I 289, chart I 297 
Holy Grail, story of, V 380 
Holy Land See Palestine 
Holy Roman Empire 
founding, VII 55 
many small states, MI 88 
map, VII 70-71 
Home and school, XI 1-3 
conference program, XI 23-24 
coopeiation, XI 266 


responsibility to child, XI 64-65 
Home economics See Cooking 
Home life See Family : 
Home Life of the Young Lady 
Tiger, story by William T 
Hornaday, V 205-209 
Home Owners Loan Corporation 
(HOLC), VII 275 
Homer, Greek poet, Mil 153, XI 
J24 


stones from, Mil 1 53-159 
Homer, Winslow, V 304-305, XI 


324 

Fog Warning, V 305, picture V 
304 

Homestead Act, VII 255 
Homing birds, experiments with, 
X 303-305 

Homo sapiens, early man, I 291, 
294, chart I 297 
Honeybee Sec Bees 
Honey industry, II 360 
honey making, II 358-359 
Honeysuckle, III 76 

Mountain fly , jnclurc III 71 
sw amp, III 76 
wild, III 76 

Hoofed animals, III 181-205 
Hoosac Tunnel, IV 3 53-3 54 
Hoover Dam See Boulder Dam 
Hoover, Herbert, XI 324-325 
Boulder Dam project begun, IV 
372 

picture, II 206 
presidency , VII 274 
radio regulation, II 91 
Hopi Indians Sec Moki Indians 
Horatms at the Bridge, by T B 
Macaulay , VIII 191-197 
Horn, Ernest 

Freedom 111 School and Society, 

xi 35-36 

Hornaday, William T , XI 325 
wild animals, stories about, III 
I94-I97) V 202-209 
Hombill, X 16S, picture facing X 
j 6S 

childhood, duration, X 395 
nesting hibits, X 116, picture X 


no 

Horn book, VII 1S0 

B isedow ’s gingerbread, XI 12 
Homed lizard, picture X 33 
self-pi otection, X 33-34 
Homed pout, fish, picture III 264 
Hornet, bild-ficed, III 136 
Homs, of_ animals, X 277, picture 
facing X 277 


Clydesdale colts, picture III iSr 

domestic horse, III 182-185 
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M ireo Polo describes, IA r S 
Mik ido, A’ll 354 
outline map, XI 30S 
people, I 360, A’ll 306-307 
Ainu, A’ 92 
religion, I 362 
Samuru, A r II 359, 361 
unit of work £>cc Outline, \I 74 
Japanese parasol, picture All 355, 
facing VII 353 

Javelin throwing, picture A I 37 
Jay, blue, III 337, picture III 30S 
Jay, John, All ,95, XI, 325 
Jazz music, America, X 269 
Jefferson, Thomas, XI 325 
accomplishments, A II 220-221 
architect, IA 2^2, A II 220 
author of Decl intion of Inde- 
pendence, All 185 
Democr itic - Republican P irtv , 
All 210 

Louisian i Pureh ise A II 221 
Montieello picturt A II 221 
picture, A II 202, 2-0 
Jcllv fishes, I 221 


Jenghiz Khan, Mongol le d ,r 
in the R ill m= All 155 1 

Ru-m 1 in v nltd A II 1 ,4 ( 

Jericho, e tjit urt, IX 206-207 
Jerusalem 

Cru- ulcrs e lpture All 60 
D ivid s e ipit d A II 15 
Ntbueh ldiiezz ir ch-trov 1 -, A II i, I 
old pi in, picture I\ ,02 
Romms eipture picture A II 40 I 
tunnel, Htzcl 1 di s, IA 3;, , 

Jest ’Fore Christmas, bv I u K cre 
I icld, V 146 

Jesuits, mission ints to tin Indim* 
experiences, I A 1 1 o- 1 1 , 

Jesus of Nazareth, I\ 5oo-,2o, \I 
325 

birth, IX ,00, 318 

blessing children, picturt I\ ,1; 

Child lesus I\ 309-312 

Christnmtv, beginnings, All 46 
entrv into lerus deni, IX 310, 
pulurc IX ,17 
flight into Lgvpt, IX 312 
Ilofm inn s punting, IX 313, 
facing IX 2S7 
pinbles, 1\ ,14 316, 320 
shepherds, IX 309 311 
words ind deeds I "'v 3 1 3— ,17 
Jesus, Tender Shepherd, hvinn, 
ic IX 2 ,S 

Jevvclweed, III 100, picture III 98 
Jews ,S<r Hebrews 
Jibing, A I 104-105 
Jimmie, the Storj of a Black Bear 
Cub, liv II II li iv ncs, A 212-214 
Jinnkisha, I ,61, All 358, picture 
A II 339, IX 221 
Jiu-jitsu, A II 359 
Joe-pje weed, III 99-100, 10, 

Joffre, Joseph, I reneh Gcntril 
in AA orld \A ir All 272 
Jogues, Isaac, XI 325 
mission irv to the Indims, IA 
1 1 o- 1 1 j 

John, king of Engl md All 18., \I 
3-5 

Johnny Applcseed, A III 76-^0 XI j 


3 '4 

Johnson, Andrew, picture A II 20 
Johnson, C I 

lee IIockev.AI 131-1^3 
Sk iting, VI 127-1 jo 
Joliet, Louis, XI ,2 5 
explores Mississippi River, I 1 2 
All 125 

Jonathan and David, IX cox---. 
Jones, John Paul, All 192, 1114 
XI 325 

Jones, Mary Chandler 

Art of Cooking, A I 371-jO 1 
Jones Act, A II 2^9 
Johnson, Ben, A 388, .mo, XI .5 
Jordan, Alice M 

Adventuring 'inoig Rooks, XI 
204-.Q6 

Jordan River, I’ destine I 148-140 
Joseph’s AA’cIl, IA j7>-,70 
Joshua and the Walls of Jcncho, 
IX 206-207 


Jou'c Ja'-'ra p-c - * 8 1 

. ID I! 

Jo'js i”~ A I 1- 
JuJah T1 rr, < -<• > \ 

It dru I A i 

Jud r oa, A'’o-ir->- \! 

in o - <1 p 1 \ 

Ji (Ron, /van II - *'- <- r I 
Jugo-S'a n 
rt- di„ii'n> n’ id 
AA orld AA m II > 


A 1 1 i 
A 1 ! -• 


I 9 27 > .s -> 

So a' > R ,H 1 v 
Julius Caesar, XI i- 

< onqm s< (/ ( , 1 ! All ,1 4 , 

<i( it h A II 4, 

Jul> 

flow 1 r^ 1 1 1 < 1 1 

11 nit d for C 1 s \ ^ 

Jul) 4 , 177 G 

Deej ir itio 1 o f Ii di j" d - Ai! 
18,-187 

Jumbltes, iwx m b I ’ >1 b ■ 

IX 17s 17. 

Jumbo, 1 h pilin' 111 1,1 
Jumping, siKirt A I n 
Junco, bird , k' ir X 7 
June 

fiowirs 111 

Lowell s pi« n it,, it X i'> 

June, Harold, R rd s pi'o' IA .11 
.1: , o' ' IA .-i 
Jungle Bool s, A III ,7 
Jupiter, 1 pt me* I 7 8 

t ible of s' itn ir- I ji 
Jupiter, Rom m (o d A 1 j 1 
Justice s , r Court o’ pi* -c 
Justice Depar'mcot of l ii'< ! 

s-tatC' | ov 1 n m it AH - , 
Justinian I, Rv litit 1 < |v-,- \] 

V- 8 

builds ‘sill* i s op' 1 A .7- 
ineouriu ' s l 1 1 in i-v II » - 


K 


Kadija, wife of Mob mir - ' 1 All - 
Kafrc’ or Chcphrcn, AIM \f 
Kaial , I>I imo b > 1 I s 
Kaicteur Falls, R it 1 to 

turr I 16, 

Kale, pi mting t b’e A I . 

K°mala Jauhan ft H * iV A » 
Kamchimch - ’ 1 , 1 1 „i f ii t A*i 
1 '•7 

«* line , t J -c All . , 

Kangaroo 

e t of voang III s \ 1 j , , 

ri ’ tl»f III 14s 
t d X 

T s*n 1 , ' •' X 1 , t 
Kans->s-*icb-ast a B A'* .47 
Kaolin, II : c . 2 
K-’-r-’k Tc-"'' , c, r - , 

All 6 

Karol Rd -"s, r 

i-o-i-l 

Katr'ai, A' 1 11 

til’-" -< I 



Katydids 


INDEX 


Laic Geneva 


Valiev of Ten Thousand Smokes, 
picture I 121 

Katydids, music of, X 209 
Keats, John, V 403, XI 325, picture 
V 401 

Keller, Helen, IX 362-363, XI 326 
Kelly, Captain Colm, IV 163-166 
Kelly, Erie P , XI 326 

Man Who Wouldn’t Sell His 
Pumpkin, V 19S-202 
Kempton, Kenneth Payson, XI 326 
Battling the Canyon, IV 183-187 
Dream Ship's Treasure, IV iSS- 


Galahadin Labrador, IV 196-201 
lee Patrol, IV 170-174 
Meeting of the Ages, IV 179-182 
Seven Devils of Mount Logan, 
IV 175-178 

Kent, Rockwell, V 30S, XI 326 
Winter, picture V 30S 
Kenton, Simon, VII 231, XI 326 
Keokuk, Iowa, power development, 
IV 3S4 

Kepler, Johannes, I 61, 62, XI 326, 
picture I 60 

Kerensky, Alexander, VII 13S 
Kerosene 

by-product of petroleum, II 1S2, 


190 

early manufacture, II 187 
Kettledrums, V 263, picture V 261 
Key, Francis Scott 
Star Spangled Banner, XI 3 1 2 
Khafre See Kafre 
Khaki uniforms, U S soldiers, I\ 
13 1, picture IV 136, 13S, 141, 143, 
153 . 

Khartum, Egypt 
railw ay station, picture IV 343 
Khufu, Pyrimid at Gizeh, IV 223 
Kidney, position, diagram X 335 
Kiev, Russia, jneture VII 134 
Kilauea volcano, I 120, VII 284 
Killdeer, III 330, 348 
coloring, picture X 44 
migration route, map bcluccn X 
290-291 

Kilmer, Aline, XI 326 
Song Against Children, VIII 25 
Kilmer, Joyce, XI 326 
Delicatessen, VIII 25 
Gates and Doors, VIII 34 
House With Nobody In It, VIII 

26 

Kilocycle, II 87 
Kilpatrick, William H. 

My Child as a Person, XI 290-293 
Kimberley, South Africa 
diamond mine, picture II 195 
sorting diamonds, picture II 272 
Kimono, Japanese 
liow worn, I 361 
Japanese girl, VII 355 
Kind Duck, The, story picture, IX 96 
Kindergarten 

Japan, VTI 356, pictuic VII 361 
social training, XI 62 
See also Outline of Pre-school 
Activities, XI 267-2S3 


Kinemacolor process, II 153 
Kmetophone, Edison’s, II 171 
Kinetoscope, Edison’s, II 151 
King Arthur See Arthur, King 
Kingbird, III 306 
nest, picture X 154 
Kingfisher 
belted, III 352 
food habits, X 169 
nest, X ryS 
song, III 23 
young, picture X 129 
King George’s War, VII 126 
Kinglets, III 296 

King's Cobbler, play by Beulah 
Folmsbee, IX 333-341 
Kingsley, Charles, V 397-39S, XI 
326 

Hcrcicard the Hole, selection 
from VIII 209-212 
The Heroes, selection from VIII 
I74-I9I 

TT ater-Bahics, selection from, 
VIII 349-362 

Kingston, W H G , XI 326 
Life on a Whaler, VIII 117-324 
King Thrushbeard, fairy tale by 
Grimm, V 21-24 
King William’s War, VII 126 
Kipling, Rudyard, VIII 43-49, XI 
326 

America, VIII 46 47-48 
education, VIII 44 
Jungle Books, Mil 47 
parents, VIII 43 
return to England, VIII 49 
verses, VIII 45 
World War, VIII 49 
Kirman, turquoise mines, IV 6 
Kites 

China, VII 323-324 
Japan, VII 354 
kite fights, VII 354 
making, VI 341-342 
Kittens at School, picture facing IX 
IS* 

Knaus, Ludwig, sketches, VI 39S 
Knights and knighthood 
armor See Armor 
ideils, VII 71 

picture, VIII 118, 122, 132, 133, 
picture facing Mil 115, i;o, 
13S, 144 

plavs about, VIII 133-145 
Round Tible, VIII 118 
story about, VIII 1 15-123 
tourneys, VI 170, tournament, 
VII 72, picture VIII 137 
YOU s, VIII I IS 
Knitting machine, II 24 
Knitting process, II 269 
Knossus Sec Cnosus 
Kodak 

Eastman, II 171 — 172 
modern, picture II 146 
See also Photography* 

Kohl-rabi, planting table, M 264 
Koran, MI 5S 
forbids pictures, MI 342 
Korea 


annexed to Japan, MI 308 
outline map, XI 308 
revolt from China, MI 303, 30 S 
shoeing a pony, picture V 136 
Kosciusko, Tadeusz, MI 192, XI 
326 

Kossuth, Louis, MI qj, XI 1-6 
Krakatoa 

eruption, I 118 

volcanic birth, picture facing I m 
Knss Knngle, VII 395 
Sec also Santa Claus 
Kublai Khan, XI 326 
capital and court, IV 6-7 
Marco Polo in service of, IV 6-0 
Ku Klux Klan, VII 254 


Labam, adventures with, IV 107 
Labor 

child labor, Turkey, picture II 259 
Ford share profits plan, II 174 
Labor Unions, VII 259 
machinery displaces hand labor, 
II 178, 3S7, 3S9 
Pullman strike, \ II 259 
Theodore Roosevelt’s stand, VII 
265-266 

U S Department, MI 209 
Labor Panel, picture II 1 
Labrador 

description, MI 300 
Dr Grenfell m, IV 196-201 
map studies, XI 29S 
people, IV 196 
Labyrinth, MI iS 
Ariadne leads Theseus out, VIII 
171-173 

Daedalus builds, VIII 171 
Lace-making, Venetian, VII 32S 
Lachesis, Greek fite, II 10, picture 
VII 75 

Lacquers, II 240 

Lacrosse, VI 41-43, picture IV 122, 
VI 43 

Lady Jean, painting by Bellows, V 
3°7 

Lady’s slipper, orclud 
pink, III 78 
showy, III 88 
white, III So 

yellow, III SS, picture III 89 
La~Farge, John, XI 326 
designs sinned ghss, II 223 
Lafayette, Mane Joseph, XI 326 
aids in American Rev olution, \ II 
194, 19S 

Lagerlof, Selma, XI 326 

Gander, The, selection from Mar- 
backa, IX 200-201 
Seventeen Cats, VIII 7-9 
Lake Champlain, discovery and 
name, IV 50, V II 125 
Lake Dwellers, V 139, picture I 330 
Lake Ene, Battle of 
Oliver H Perry , MI 226 
picture, VII 225 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
Yerkes Observatory, picture I 63 


3S6 



Lake Lucerne 


INDEX' 


I rt"J c' L *' r 


Lake Lucerne, Switzerland, \ II 334 
Lake Mmnewonka, ; ictnrc I 98 
Lake Moraine, picture \ II 292 
Lake Nyassa, discovered, J\ 83 
Lake Ontario, discovered, IV 50 
Lake Superior region 
copper fields, I 189 
iron ore, I 189, II 192 
Mesabi Range, II 197 
Lakes to Gulf waterway, IV 317 
Lamarck, Jean, I 266, II 3 S , \I 326 
Lamb, Charles and Mary, \I 326 
Story of the lempest, VIII 200- 
206 

verse about sn ill, X 231 
Lamprey, nesting habit, X 120 
Land, conscrv ition, TVA, IV 386, 
388 

Land, Rose Veselak 

Pageants and Costumes, VI 273- 
276 

Land, W G 

With the Mounted Police, I\ 


393-394 

Landor, A Henry Savage, XI 326 
experiences in Tibet, IV Ss-88 
Landscapes 

composition, ARC of, VI 393, 396 
painting, V 298-300 

Breughel, V 290-291, picturt \ 
291 

Chinese, V 309, picture \ 309 
Rockwell Kent, V 308, picturt 
V 308 

summer, III 3, 7, 16, 22, 26, 33, 
36, 75 . 77 . 87. i°°. i° 3 . 1 14 . 
241, 243, 275, 287, 34 °. 347 . 353 
winter, III 9, 43, 294 
Lane, Martha A L 

A Visit From Sled Dogs, \ 227- 
=34 

Langland, William, XI 326 

Vision of Piers the Plow mm, \ 

384 „ 

Langley, Samuel Pierpont, XI j.O 
icrodromc, jnctun II 159 
experiments with plines, II 124- 
125, 176 
Language 

Chinese picture nlpli diet, \ II ,.1 
English 

Inch in words adopted, I 377 
II iw in m, VII 384 
wlnt it is X 366 
See ahn English linguage 
Lamer, Sidney, V 414, XI 326 
Lansing, Marion Florence 

Bv rd, the Adventurer, I\ 202-214 
Etluopi ms and B mtus, I 345-346 
I lesta in Mexico, t II 388-391 
IXstiv ll Divsiti Spun, \ II 3 23— 
327 

In the Court of King \rthur 
_ (pi iv i, \ i n 1 , ,-1,7 
Knighting of Pcrcev ll (pliv), 

\ III 1,7-145 

Merrv PI iv of the Cobbler ind 
the King, XIII 143-1,2 
Spring lime 111 Monvii, XII 
335 " '37 


Laocoon, in Creel rnvtho'oLV Tro- 
j in priest \ III 139 1 65 101 
st it tic, \ III 161 
Lapis lazuli, II 274 
Laplace, Pierre, I 269-27- XI ,26 
nc bid ir hv pothesis, I ( 66 2’-a 

picture, I 61, 267 
Lapland 

child life, X II 5 11, ,68-370 
costume , pit tun I , 5 6 
children, \ 1 1 369 
m ip studies, XI 301 
people, I 3 36, \ II 368-, -o 
remdier, III 195-194, \ II 50s- 

569 

Sic nl n Norvv iv 
Larch, Ic if, pit Inn III 11, 

Larcom, Lucj , w nti r XI 3.6 
c irlv life, \ ,67-568 
Lark, ineidow, III 4, 44, 326 
nest, pirtiin III 3.7 
Larkspur, pi intmg t iblt , \ I 267 
Larkspur annual, pi iiiting t ibh , \ I 
266 

Lars and Lisa, picture* IX 88-91 
Larva 

ll iwk moth, picturt \ 112 
lioncv bee, II , 3 S 
Larynx, X 536, tiiaqrnm \ 533 
lire it li mdvoici.X ,50-, (0 
La Salle, Rene, XI ,.6 

explores Mississippi River I 1,2 
X II t-5 

Lashlcj, K S, experiments with 
homing birds, \ ,o,-,C5 
Lassa .8. c Lb ism 
L assen National Park, I 398 
boiling I ike, picturt I 117 
“Last Dajs of Pompeii,” bv Bulwer 
Lvtton, V j9j 596 
“Last of the Mohicans,” hv 1 
I enitnore Coopi r, XIII -73 
m kit 1011 from XIII 27, 280 
“Last Supper,” bv I eornrdo di 
Vinci \ 284 

Latlie, II -5--6, picturt II 27 
Latin America 

\rgentm 1, I ,49 ,,1 
Br ml, 1,51 ,, 

Chile, I ,,4- , 5 , 

Mexico, \ II ,88-591 
Peru, I 55. -.'4 
Launcelot du Lac 

md Queen Gueneven .XIII 118- 
1-0 

ide d knight \ II 7 , 

Launer, Wdfnd, \ II .9,--9 r . 

Lava 

Gi int s C ms. wav, I i-O, p c r< 

I 1-' 

1 ikis md kinds, I 1 _o 
Pdis ides, 1 12c, pic'u-i I 12- 
Lav oisier, Antoine, I 26s XI , -6 
Lawn Tennis Set Teams 
Lawrence, James, \ II 2-7 XI 
Laws 8.< Code C.ovrrnme t 
Layamon, Engh«h no * XI .6 
/in t o r storv of tin Brno 0 \ 

i s ° 

Lavs of Ancient Rome bv M rail a 
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’ MD 

1 *■ 

L'rcar, J V v v 

T 

i\ ,s 


Lcadt -ship, gi 1 * 
Lcadr- of their Per, 

8 1 . 

'r 

b. - Pi- d I - 

- 

•'1111 ^ l'-s, I -1 

- 

M ib itm 1 (, 1 ul i 

I ' 

Leaf hoppir-, , 

Leaf Mat ere, , * 

X . 

' 1 

I 1 “ " 1 > 

I caf spot, rot, 0 nr' 


di . ' md r> n ,1 

\ 1 

I eaf w all c- o- blv t 

I eapic of Iv alien 

1 X 

in dip! ut< XII 
tni rj 0 < X 11 -- 

>4 1 

t (, r , , 

X 1 1 . 

Woodr. v XX «* ui 

p. X II 

Leaning Towrr of l>i 

« t 

Lear, Idwtrd XI , 

” / 1 

] tin 1 md tin k 1 

1-00 1 \ . 1 ' 

-is 

bimblu IX 17 1 

17 

Owl md l’u v ( ( 

t IX i' / i' 

T 1I1I1 mil C li t r I \ - 1 j 

I caminr 


f i to-s infim m mi 

M . 

inti ..nted \I js 

~ t s r* 

I lilts Ilf wo 1 


btlin 1 ). w. v .. 1 XI 1 

tin 111s for mi| ov 11 

- XI 4 ' • 

sen lit 1 f n 111' 'In .js 

8 < til 1. I . irlutii 
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Leather 


kinds \ I -1 
sho. nidus r\ 11 - 

, I 4 

Leathcr-work, \ I 
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tooluv \ I 7 ' ’ 
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r in 
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I\ .9, \ II 1 
Lecvt! os, \ I. 1 1 
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XI 1 , 

Lcdwidge Fra-'t s \I 7 
'-i, P. ,'V Mil 
Lee, Richa-d Ik"" 1 , \1 .7 

Lee, Robe- E , MI - . , 
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I C v Y\\~ MI . , , 

Lccch, ( • ( r \ ti 
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Legends 


INDEX 


Lister, Joseph 


Legends 
defined, V 76 
German, IX 70-73 
Moravia 

Legend of Marfa and the 
Twelve Months, VII 336-337 
Leif the Viking See Eneson, Leif 
Leisure 

adult education, XI 67 
integrated with school, XI 27-28 
origin of Saturday half-holiday, 
II 60 

training for, XI 22 
Sec also Activities, Hobbies, Sports 
Lemming, rodent, III 166, 16S 
migrations, III 169-170 
Lemons, production, II 329 
Lenm, Nicholai, VII 139, 364, XI 
3-7 

Leningrad, Russia 
name, ATI 364 
Lenses 

camera, II 145 

convex and concave, II 13S, 
diagram II 137 

human eye, X 197-200, diagram 

X 199 

short and long sight, II 137-138 
simple eie machines, X 1S4-1S6 
simple lenses, II 13S 
Lenski, Lois, Xl 327 
Sewing Circle, V 184-189 
Leonardo da Vinci See Vinci, 
Leonardo da 

Leonidas, at Thermopj lae, VII 27- 

t 28> 3 Ph¥ 327 

Leopard, III 210 
childhood, X 393 
snow, III 210 

Lesseps, Ferdinand de, XT 327 
Panama Canal, IV 319, 322 
Suez Canal, IV 316, 319 
Let Dogs Delight to Bark and Bite, 
poem by Isaac Watts, IX 15s 
Lettering, alphabets for, VI 400 
Lettuce, planting table, VI 265 
Lever, II 14-15 
Archimedes, II 14 
steam shovel, II 14-15, picture II 
13, IS 

uses, picture II 13, 15 
Lewis, Meriwether, XI 327 
expedition, 1 II 222-224 
crossing the Colorado Desert, 
IV 116-122 

Lexington, Battle of, VII 1S4 
Leyden, siege of, I II 143 
Leyden jar, II 63 
Lhassa, Tibet 
Landor tortured, IV 85-S8 
Younghusband enters, tabic IV 53 
Liberia, Africa 

rubber plantation, picture facing 
II 215 

Liberty bell, picture VII 201 
Liberty, Statue of, picture VII 204 
Library 

Carnegie establishes, VIII 53-54 
Middle Ages, “chained” books, 
V 250 


purpose of school, XI 57 
use of, XI 40, 296 
See alw Books 
Library of Congress 
branch of executive service, VII 


210 

entrance corridor, picture VII 21 1 
Histori Panel, jncture VII 1 
Labor Panel, picture II 1 
Lichens, parasitic, X 56 
Lick Observatory, picture I 63 
Life 

almis aetne, X 3-8, 135, 231 
animal and plant, dnergence, X 
1S-20, 37^ 

beginning, X 102-109 
cell, the unit, X 99-iop, 231-232 
elements needed for, X 46-53 
energj from sun, X 20, 46-49, 
61-63 

reproduction, X 102-109 
requirements, X 17 
zones, X 4-8, 65-69 
Life cycle, I 214, 216, X 46-49 
buttcrfh.X 106-10S 
cicada, X 14, picture X 13 
frog, X 74-77 

Life on a Whaler, storj In W H G 
Kingston, Mil 317-324 
Life Saving 

carbon monoxide gas poisoning, 


II 1 66 

dei ices 

mhilator, II 166 
respirator, II 166 
from drou ning, VI SS-90 
Light, I ioi-ii2,II 156-117 
air and ether messtges, I 95-112 
artificnl, pictorial histori II 136 
color, I 106-1 1 1, picture facing I 
102 

composition of raa , I 102, picture 
facing I 102 
ether naves, I 103-105 
mfrired uaies, I 10S 
prism, I 102, 107, picture facing 
I 102 

reflection, I 106, 107- 10S 
refraction, I 105-106 
response of phnts, X 254-255 
skv and cloud colors, I 109 
spectroscope, II 15 9- 140 
spectrum, I 107-10S, picture 
facing I 102, lot) 
speed, I 57, 1 1 i-i i2, II 137 
ultrai iclet u aves, I 10S 
Sec also Electric light, Photog- 
raph! , X-rais 

Light-hearted Fairy, poem IX 106 
Lighthouse 

Pharos of Vlexandri a, VII 19 
wireless, II 92 
Lightning 

artificial, II 400, picture II 397 
thunder and lightning, I 110-111 
Lignite, formation, X 60 
Lilienthal, Otto, XI 327 
builds gliders, II 123-124 
Lilliputians, and Gulin er, V 391 
Lily 


con hlj, III 87 

water, III 87, X 280, picture X 280 
wood, III 99 
3 cl! ou pond, III S7 
Lily trotter, bird, X 2S0 
Lima, Peru, I 353, 354 
Limburger cheese, II 305 
Limoges, France 
china, II 232 
enamel norh, II 222, 227 
Lincoln, Abraham, XI 327 
anecdote of magician, VI 320 
assassination, A II 253 
attorne} for Illinois Central Rail- 
road, IV 343 

Black H ink War, MI 246 
business, liu, politics, VII 245- 
24S 

Douglas debates, VII 247 
carh life, VII 244-246 
elected President, VII 248 
Emancipation Proclamation, VII 


picture, VII 203, 24S 
st due, St Gaudens, V 351 
Lincoln, Mary Todd, 1 II 246 
Lincoln, Nancy (Hanks), VII 244, 
XI 327 

Lincoln, Thomas, A II 244, 245 
Lincoln Cathedral, England, pic- 
ture IV 240-241 
Lincoln Park, Chicago 
birds, III 2 

St Gauden’s statue, V 351 
Lindbergh, Charles A 

biographical sketch, XI 327 
explores future routes, table IV 53 
tnnsitlantic flight, II 116, pic- 
ture and note 11 130 
t ike oil, I\ 20S 
Lindsay, Vachel, XI 327 
Crickets on a Strike, V 143 
Little Turtle, IX 25 
Moon s the North « ind s Cooki , 


1 i4> 

Yet Gentle Will the Griffin Be, 
V H3 

Linen , 11 269 

Linnaeus, Carolus, I 267-26S, III 
3S4, XI 327 

Linne, Carl von See Linnaeus, 
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"Mem Kampf,” bj Hitler, k II 94 
Mcistersingers, V 246 
Melbourne, Austrah 1, VII 378-371) 
Melon, musk 

pest ond remcdv , table VI 26S 
planting t ible, VI 265 
Melon, water 

pest and remedy, table \ I ;6$ 
planting table, VI 265 
Memnon, voc d sf due, \ I 327 
Memory, X 366, diagram, X 360 
Memory games, VI 29S-299 
Mendel, Gregor Johann, XI 328 
Jans of hereditv, II 379 
Mendelssohn, Felix, \ 238, XI 32S 
Menobranchus, III 239 
Menus Are Cooking 
Mercator Gerhard, m ip-maker, I 4 
Mercenzation, II 26 J( 2GS 
Mercury, a planet, I j 4—35 
origin of n ime, I 34 
tilde of st itistics, 1 41 
Mercury, Rom in god, VII 38 
Mercury instruments 
barometer, I 80, 82 
thermometer, I S2-83 
Mergenthaler, Otto, XI 328 
invents Imotjpe, II j 3 
Meriam, Jumus L 
An Actnitj School M ide Stal- 
u irt, XI 5“ 1 2 

Mernmac, w irship, IV 302, 1 II 23. 
Merry Play of the Cobbler and the 
King, plav b\ M F Ltnsing, 
VIII 143-132 

“Merry Wives of Windsor,” in 
picture, VIII 198-199 
Mesabi Range, Minnesota, II 197 
Mesa Verde 

Cliff Pihce, incline facing I 27^ 
lx itionnl Paik, I 398 
Mesopotamia, loeition, k II 10 
irrigation, indent IV 367 
map facing VII 1- 
Mesozoic Age, 1 74 

reptiles and linin il«, I 279-287, 
chart I 276 

Messiah, The, bj Handel, V 233 
Mestizos, I 349 
Metal Age, 1 296-297 
Metals 
copper, I 189 
discoverv ind use, VII 2 
gold, I 189 

iron, I 1S8-1S9, II 191-200 
tin, II 201 
Metal-work, VI 361 
Meteorology 

ltmosplicre, I 94, chart I 05 
Bird’s ob*or\ ltions, Ik 213, 214 
chm ito, I 96-99 
cloud*, I S5-SS 

frost, hoar frost, nn=t, I S3, 
picture unit naU I S3, S9 
hail, sleet, and ice, I SS, pi chin 
and no 'c 1 S9 
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Dilton s ob«cn itions, I 269 
Humboldt, I 271 
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overthrow, \ II oi 
supjirc'-cs dcmocricv, k II 01 
Meunier, Constantin, *-<ulptor, k 
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I bo Miner, pictnrr \ 35, 

Mexican War, k II 240-241 
C union, picture 11 8 
Mexico 
architecture 

Mtxicin house pic'un I\ 2.0 
bull lighting VI 170-171 
child life, MI ,88-, ( )i 
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rnemon d pi n, All ,90 
tortill 1 bre id, II ,_2 
V ilson s policv toward All .no. 
Michelangelo, Buonnrotti k .84 j 
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God Creitmg tin ‘ s un ind tin 
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Mo c es, \ 343, pictun k 40 
p untiugs, V 284 .X; 

M Piter « church, 1\ 250 
sculptures, k ,4s ,47 
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The Tliinhi r, k ,47 
Three I ites, Ml 75 
Microbes 

and microscope, II ^71 
defined, X 36 

,8, c at <1 BicUrn, Protozoa 
Micrometer caliper, II 2,, 26, , 10- 
tun II *7 
Micro-organisms 

micro=co[)C ind, II 371 
persistence, X 14 
Microscope 
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Monkey flower 

s icred in Indn, \ II 343 
Monkey flower, III 87 
Monks See Monasteries and mon- 
asticism 

Monkshood, planting table, VI 267 
Monoplanes 

I okker, picture II 96 
“lon-wingcd,” jnclurr II 129 
Monopoly, in “Big Business,” VII 
259 

Monotremata, table III 146 
See aUn Egg-la\ mg mammals 
Monotype machine, II 34 
Monroe, James, XI 329 
amb iss idor to I ranee, VII 221 
and western expulsion, MI 233 
picture, N II 202 
Monroe Doctrine, VII 284 
England ind Venezuela, VII 239- 
260 

Monsoons, I 207 
China, VII 303 
India, I 207 
Montana 

finest sapphires, II 274 
sheep r using II 246 
Montcalm, Louis, at Quebec, MI 
126 

Montenegro 
founding, VII 155 
insurrection (1875), VII 158 
quarrels, VII 159 
unites igunst lurks, MI 158 
Monte Rosa, height, I 133 
Monteverde, Claudio, V 248-249, 
XI 329 

Montezuma, XI 329 
Cortez and, IV 39-41, VII 107 
Montgolfier, Joseph and Stephen, 

XI 329 

billoon, II 118-119, picture II 
117, 118 

Monticello, picture MI 221 
Montreal, VII 297 
founding and settlement, N II 
124, 12; 

tobogganing, 1 1 141 
Montreux, Switzerland, picture N II 
1 17 

Monvel, Louis, French artist, XI 
329 

illustrations, V 360, 361, IX 232- 
_ =35, 347 

Susanna s Auction, V 164-163 
Moon, I 19-26 
a dc id world, I 21-22 
dist nice from eirth, I 19-20, 32 
eclipse, I 41-44 

lunging in space, picture (ncmq, 
I 19 

“man in the moon,” I 22-23 
mount uns ind enters, I 2J-26 
origin, 1 19 
phases, I 20-21 
t iblc of st itistics, I 41 

tempenture a irntion®, I\ 36,, 
tide®, I , 1, iQQ-201 
word c\pl uned, I 19 
Moonflower, pi inting t iblc, N I 266 
Moon Follv, poem In T innie 
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Moore, Clement C , XI , .0 
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111 1 1 

Night Bifore Clin tmi® IX it® 

I ri n * 

1! Ill 1 

169 
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1 111 1 - 1 
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111 41 * “ 

Icather-ssork, N I 360 

ret re it, N II 105 1 
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gi int, pirtun IX 1^7 
habit®, III 190 192 
horn ® , jncturi furuiq X 277 
stor\, 111 ,71 272 
Moraine Lake, C in idi in Hod n ® 
picture, \ II 292 
Moralitj plays, \ 386 
Moravia 

child lift, \ II 3 ,3-, 37 

dressing (lie Morn 1, MI , ,, 
punting I isttr egg®, MI 3,, 
costume children, pictur< Ml 
335, 3j6 

Legend of Marf 1 ind the T w« 1\< 
Months, \ II 236 , ,7 
More, Thomas, Xl ,20 
Ch incellor tinder IIonr\ \ III 
VII 112-11, 

Morgan, Daniel, XI 320 

Resolutioiurs V ir, MI 101, 104 
Morgarten, Battle of, N II 147 
Morley, Christopher, XI 320 
Animal Cracker®, \ 149 
Smell® Mil 28 

Song for a I ittle Mnu=t, N III 26 
Mormons 

found cit\, N II 236 
Morning glory 

planting table, \ I 266 
wild, HI 93 

Morocco, l> s seize- XII 28_ 
Morse, Samuel B , XI 329 
e irl\ life, II 72 
telcgrinh, II “--74 
Morse telegraph code, \ I 10 > 
Morte d’ Arthur, In Milon N j'-o 
,Si 

Mosaics 

Bszintinc \ 277, piciuri N .?( 
defined IN 2,, 
origin, IN 2,3 
sidew ilk®, I 332-33 , 

Mosasaurs, I 2^4 jnrtu'i I 28 
MoscoMte Empire, N II 1,4-1 o 
Moscow, bc!l= N 260-. 67 
Moses, Hebrew leider. Nil 14-12, 
XI 3-a 

finding of, IX 203 

Michel vngelo’s ®t ltuc, N ,,3 , r- 
lurr N 346 

Ten Comm indments id i*e Nil 
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Moslem S< c Mohammed 1111® n 
Mosquito siher stnjval 
Gorgi® fi-ht N II I 0,-0“ 
m ll in 1 c irntr \nd fight arm * 
IN '07--09 

Mosses, ®oi, 1 216, , c 4 ~c I - 1 - 
:, 5 
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child, XI .67-.® 
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in color Hi® 
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Musset, Paul de 
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Musset, Paul de 

Mr Wind and Madam Rain, I\ 
122-125 

Mussolini, Benito, XI 329 
becomes dictator, VII 87 
benefits of rule, VTI 87 
Berlm-Rome Axis, VII 87 
Black blurts Fascisti, VII 86-87 
forced to resign, VII 87, 283 
II Duce, VII 87 
invades Albania, VII 87 
portrait, VII 86 
World War II, VII 87, 283 
Mustard, II 368 
Muybridge, Edward. XI 329 

running horse, photographs, II 
iSi 

Mycenae, I 306 
Schhemann discovers, VII 18 
My Pony, song, music IX 229 
Myrmidons, Achilles leads, Mil 
154. IS5-I57 , 

Myron, Greek sculptor, V 322 
Discus Throxxer, picture V 323 
My Shadow, poem by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, IX 134 
Mysore jungles, elephant hunting, 

IV 93-99 

Mystery Plays, Middle Ages, V 
246-247, 386 
Mythology 

Bushmen nature myths, I 323 
creation stones, V 1 17-135 
American Indians 
Crow and Ivarok Indi ins, V 
118-121 

Mt Tacoma and the Story of 
Eve, V 129 

Babylonian, V 128-129 
Egyptian, picture V 123 
Greek, V 134-135 
Japanese, V 121-122 
Norse, V 124^-126 
Persian and Indian, V 1 23-1 24 
Eg\ptnn gods, VII 3 
Greek gods, VII 24 
Maori gods, I 344 
Norse, V 124-126, VII 56 
Rom in gods, VII 38 

N 

Naaman, the leper, IX 302-303 
Naismith, James, VI 53, XI 330 
Nanking, Treaty of, \ II 303 
Nansen, Fntjiof, XI 330 

Arctic expedition, lV 55-56, pic- 
ture IV 57 
Nantes, Trance 

children on qu xx , picture III 312 
Naptha, or g isohne, II 190 
Napoleon I (N ipoleon Bonipirte), 
XI 330 

built roidxxax , IV 356 
cho'cn leider of irmy, MI 101- 
102 

emblem III 7 
exile, VII 102 

food prc c enation, prize, II -01 
I r nice, I II 101-10. 


mx lsion of It ih I II j'p-'-o 
\ethcrl md= III 145 
picture, III Ri 
rales is emperor III 102 
surxexs for cm d, II 314,316 
Napoleon III or Louis Napoleor 
330 

c irecr, MI 103 
rranco-Pra e 'ian IV lr I II 9 
plot against Ausfn 1, VII Sj 
Narcotics Sec Opium 
Nasturtium, pi mting table, I 1 
National Academy of Sciences 
bas-relief panels, I 250, 26,, 

, 11 35. 377, 379 

National Assembly, Iruiri, III 
99-100 

prod urns < v>cond Treneh Repub- 
lic, VII i 0j 

National Conxention, Inner, III 
101 

National Defense, VII 27,-276 
National Parks, I 302-400 
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Newton, Sir Isaac 


See also Notes, X 397 - 39 $ 
moods, III 16-21 
partnerships m nature 
ants protect trees, X 27S-279 
crocodile and birds, X 278 
rhinoceros and birds, X 278 
wasps and hangnests, X 279- 
280 

water lily and jacana, X 280 
poetry, IX 21, 24, 113, 117-120, 
125-127, 133-134; I4 2 -147 
stones, IX 114-117* 122-125, 
127-132 

study hints, III 1-52, 369-372, 
387-399 
Nature lore 
Bushmen, I 323 
Maori natives, I 338 
Nature study 
value, IX 113-114 

Nautilus, I 236 

Holmes’ poem, I 239 
Pearly and Paper, I 239 
picture, I 238 
Navajo hut, picture IV 219 
Navajo Prayer, poem by Edward 
Yeomans, V 157 
Navigation 

early hardships, IV 1 2 
Fort Peck Dam, IV 983 
inventions 
anchor, II 5 

mariner’s compass, II 5-6 
Norsemen, VI 93-94, VII 56 
Phoenicians, IV 27, 293-294 
Hanno, VII 13-14 
Prince Henry, IV 30-31, VII 106 
radio compass service, II 92 
rule of the sea cj clones, I 184 
story about, Heavy » eather, 
VIII 285-290 
TVA, IV 388 
See also Boats and ships 
Navy 

naval vessels, IV 305-312 
aircraft cairieis, IV 307, 30S 
picture IV 306 
auxiliaries, IV 310 
battleships, IV 305, 307 
convoy escortv essels,IV309-3 10 
cruisers, IV 308 
destroyers, IV 309 
mmecraft, IV 310 
patrol torpedo boats, IV 309 
picture IV 310 
submarines, IV 3 11-3 12 
Navy Department, V II 208-209 
See aho Battles, Warfare 
Nazi, Hitler supporters, VII 94 
Neal, Elma A 

Social Studies and Reading, XI 
38-40 

Neanderthal man, I 291 
Nearchus the Cretan, IV 30, table 
IV 52 

Near East See names of countries, 
such as, Turkey, Palestine, etc 
Nebraska State Capitol 
panel, picture VII 196, 232 
picture, IV 253 


Nebuchadnezzar, VII 10-n, XI 
33° 

Bible story, IX 304-306 
buildings, IV 222 
destroys Jerusalem, VII 15 
palace, IV 1222 
Nebula 
defined, I 57 
Orion, picture I 59 
Nebular hypothesis, I 65-66, 269 
Necklace of Truth, story by Jean 
Mace, IX 174-176 
Ned in Africa, by Samuel Baker, 
VIII 293-302 

Neferhti, Egyptian queen, V 318 
Negroes 

African, I 320, picture facing I 316 
earlv race, I 2S9 
Grimildt ancestors, I 291 
Oceanic, I 327-331 
outline, I 319 
United States 
first imported, VII 166 
emancipation, VII 254 
Negro spirituals, V 269 
Nelson, Horatio, XI 330 
monument, III 123 
Trafalgar, VII 109 
Neolithic Sec New Stone Age 
Neon signs, II 71 

Neoprene, synthetic rubber, II 218 
Neptune, a planet, I 39 
table of statistics, I 41 
Nero, Claudius, VII 46, XI 330 
Nervous system, X 360-366 
Nesbit, Wilbur D 
Your Flag and My Flag, vote XI 
310 

Nesting habits 

animals, four footed, X 118-119 
birds. III 30, X 113-116 
chipmunks, III 174 
fish, III 257, X 1 19-121 
moles, III 252 
rabbits, III 1 56 
sea birds, X 115-116 
shrews, III 150 
squirrels, III 171 
wasps, III 134, picture III 137 
Nests 

birds, X 154-162 
insects, X 144-152 
tree nests, V 13S 
Netherlands 
child life, VII 313-3 iS 
colonies, VII 144, 167 
riemisli painting, V 290-291 
history, chronologv, VII 140-146 
Charles V, MI 140 
Philip II, VII 140-141 
Inquisition, VII 141-144 
Dutch Beggirs, VII 141-142 
Duke of Alva, VII 142 
Heihger Lee, VII 142 
Leyden, siege of, VII 145 
William of Orange, VII 141, 
142-143 

England aids, VII 143- 144 
Dutch independence, VII 144, 
lost, VII 145 


Dutch vs English, VII 14, 
French rule VII 145 ™ 

independence, VII 146 

invasion, World War 
II, VII 146, 278 
name, origin, Vll 313 
unit of u ork See Outline, XI 71 
Neutrons, X 314 
New Amsterdam, VII 167 
taken by English, VII 144, 167 
New Caledonia 
curious customs, I 331 
Newcomen, Thomas, XI 330 
pumping engine, II 44 
New Deal, VII 274-275 
New England 
colonial life 
churches, VII 179 
earlv schools, VII 179-180 
home, VII 177-178 
sabbath, Vll 178-170 
soci il gatherings, VII 180 
witchcraft, VII 181 
history' 

metropolis, VII 173 
Plymouth, VII 16S-170 
Puritans, VII 170-173 
roads, tow n and toll, IV 263-264 
New England Confederacy, VII 197 
Newfoundland 
description, VII 300 
disco\ erv, IV 43, VH 124 
Leif, table IV 52 
fisheries, II 289-291, VII 300 
fishing hanks, formation, I 202 
map studies, XI 298 
people, JV 196 
Newfoundland dog, IX 388 
New France 

Cartier, IV 45-44, VII 124 
Champlun, VII 124, 125 
Trench oppose British, VII 124 
French and Indian R ars, VII 176 
fur tnde, picture VII 238 
New Guinea 
curious customs, I 33 1 
village, picture V 137 
New Hampshire 
Franconia Notch, I 131, 
facing I 13 1 
New Mexico 
sheep raising industry, II 
New Netherlands, VII 167 
New Orleans, Battle of, VII 226, 
276 

New Songs, The, story by Alice 
Day Pratt, IX 196 
New South Wales 
discoy ered, VII 379 
Newspaper 

paper-making, II 21 1-2 12 
New Stone (Neolithic) Age, I 290, 
294, 296 

agriculture, I 296 
defined, I 290 

New' Testament stones, IX 309-320 
Newton, Sir Isaac, XI 330 

experiment with prism, I i°L 
picture facing I 102 
law of grayity , I 3°> 62, 


picture 


246 


398 



Newts 
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picture, I fir, 267 
reflecting telescope, II 138-139 
Newts, III 240 

New Year’s, party, VI 180-281 
New York Central Railroad, IA 
340-341 
New York City 
founding, VII 167 
“radio city ,” -picture II 84 
skyscrapers 

Empire Building, picture IV 257 
AAooIworth Building, picture 
IV 2;; 

subways and tunnels, IV 357-359 
yy iter supply system, I\ 379, 381 
New York Harbor 

Statue of liberty, picture II 204 
Neyv Zealand 
elnld life, VII 380-382 
cities 

Auckland, MI 381-382 
Dunedin, VII 382 
Inyere lrgill, VII 382 
Neyy Plymouth, Yll 382 
Russell, VII 380 
Wellington All 382 
description, VII 380-382 
development, VII 130-131 
folk t lies, V 1 15, 132-134 
government, VII 13 1 
outline map, XI 309 
people and customs, VII 3S0-3S2 
M ion mtixes, I 336-344, VII 
380 

Poly nesi ins, I 331-335 
tattooing, I 334-338. 343, 
physic il features, I 337, \ II 380- 
382 

coastline, VII 381 
Niagara Falls 

beiuty and grandeur, I i6_,-i6S 
clectroclicmic d dcyelopmcnts, II 
392 

height, I 163 

picture, I 164, 165, 16G, 167 
yyator power development, II 70, 
IV 384, picture II 67 
Niagara River 

nixigition and V ell md Canal, 
IV 3 IS 

yy iterf ills, I 163-168 
Nicaragua, issortuig coffee, picture 
II 344 

Nicholas II, cr ir of Rusai 1 
Rcyolution of 1917, VII 13S 
Nicotiana planting table, A I 266 
Niflheim, V 124 

Night Before Christmas, poem by 
Clement C Moore, IX 168-169 
Nighthawks, III 23, 326 328 
Nightingale, Florence, XI 330 
girlhood, A 373-377 
Nightingale, The, f ury tale by 
Andersen \ 13-1S 
Night Magic, poem by \mch 1 
losephmc Burr, A 153 
Nile River, Egy pt 
at I uxor, piclurt A II 376 
fertility , \ II 3 
flood--, 1 1 4 S , I\ ,66, \ II 5 


fe=tix d md tlnnl *-^i m k \II 1 
375 376 

mer bed, A II - 5 
sculpture picture I 148 
“Nina,” Columbu- ‘•hip, I\ 1,, 

picture 1\ 10 

Nincyeh c 1 jut d of W-yrn \ 1 1 12 
Nippon .8 rr I it) ni 
Nitrate beds, Chile 11 ,98 
Nitrate Plant, Alusele Mm iN I\ 

„ 383, 589 

Nitrogen, 111 tin ur I 7s 
Nitrogen fixation, II 308-, 00 
Noah and the Flood, 1 \ 2X8-.01 
Noah’s ark, cox < rid yy 1 1 1 1 pitch 11 
2,9 < 

Noahs ark and animals, yyoodin i 
toys how to make M ,,5 , ,6 I 
Nobel Prizes, ixxirdtd iniiu dfx for 1 
the most outst Hiding xtork in j 
science, liter iturc, md further- 
inc< of yyorld pc ice 
ayy irdcd to Kipling \ III \r> 
ayy irdcd to Millik 111, II 4^0 
Nobility, origin of titles \ 1 1 54 

Nobles, Middle Age- MI 71 
Nobody Knoexs, poem by V liter 
IJc 1 1 M ire, \ 148 
Noctilucac, I 209 
Noguchi, Hidcxo \I ,,o 

sc ircli for xolloxx fe y 1 r g( mi I\ 
399 
Nomads 

Amcnc in Indi in«, I .,8c 

Bedoimi' I ,47 ,48 
gypsies, I 346-, 47 
Nonsense xerse and story, IX 148- 
• 72 

Normandy, founding MI ;6 
Norman mxrsion, of 1 ngl ml \ 

5 S 3 , All 1 1 2 

Norris Dam, IA ,89, niWerc I\ ,87 
Norsemen ,8,, Northmen 
North, the, iftcr Cixil V ir, All 
25, -36 
North America 

m ip mount 1111 form itions I 1,5 
map studies, \I .08 
prehistoric 1111m 1K I -7-,-.x8 
rixcrs I 15 1- 1 57 
Sn of n C iliael 1 I lilted 8* ,( rs 
Nortliern Lights 8,, \uron Bor- 
e ills 

Northern Pacific Railroad 
commerce c irrieei IA 3,7 
Ilciirx A ill ird minigi' IA 3 j6- 
3 )7 

route and terminals IA * 6 
North Magnetic Pole 

Ross di'cox er-, hi' VIA 5 , 
Northmen 

colonrer-, All 1 -o 
mythology, A 1.4-1:11 
ling tom A I ci 04 All 36 
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Orang-utan 
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Orang-utan 

duration of childhood, X 39; 
nests, X 1 19 
picture, III 236 

Orchard House, homo of I oui= 1 M 
Alcott, picture facing VIII 235 
Orchards 

moth po^ts, III 126 127 
orchird fruits, II -123-329 
value of boos to, II 339 
Orchestra, V 260-264 
divisions, chart \ 264 
hr isses, V 262 
percussions, V 262-264 
strings, V 261 
woodwinds, V 261-262 
instruments, picture \ 263 
Orchids 

heart-lea\ed tw ixbl ide, III 90 
ladies’ tresses, III 90 
Lid\ 's slipper, III 78 
nodding pogonia, III 89 
pogoni t, III 89 

rattlesn ike plantain, TIT 89-90 
show v 1 id\ 's slipper, III S8-S9 
slender 1 idles tres=es III 90 
white 1 id\’= slipper III 89 
whorled pogoni 1, III So 
yellow 1 ldv s slipper, III SS, pic- 
ture III 89 
Orchis 

Arethusi, III 02, picture III 93 
C ilopogon, III 92 
Hooker s, III 92 
purple fringed, III 92 
rigged fringed, III 92 
round lc ucd, III 92 
white fringed, III 92 
yellow fringed, III 90, 92, picture 
III 90 

Orders of architecture, I\ 223-22; 
Ore, term explained, I 1S7 
Oregon 

birds on coist, picture III 3 5 S 
lnstorv 

boundary question, All 240 
settlement, A II 236-2,7 
sheep raising indust rv, II 246 
sugir pine forests, III 112 
Oregon Trail, VII 236 
Organ, musical instrument 
first church V 268 
iSrc of so Pipe organ 
Oriental painting, V 309-313 
Oriole 

lldtimore, picture and mug, III 
362- 36j 

nests, X 156-157 
orcli ird, III 320 
Orion, i council ition, I 58-59 
Ornithology III 295-36S 
Orsted (Oersted), Hans Christian, 

\l 33° 

experiments with eleetneitx uid 
mignetism, \ III 69-70 
Orvieto, Cathedral of 

Pis mo s sculptures in V 333 
Orvx, horns, X 277, picture facing 
X 277^ 

Osins, IXa ptian god, All 3 


Osprey, pit tun \ 167 

Ossian, Poems of, \ j 

Ostnch 

height, \ '3 I 

life *~p in \ ,94 j 

pir tore, \ 267 
spud \ x, .- 0 
Oswego tea, 111 105 
Otanes fur m iK I 252 
Otis, James, \ I? ix., \I 330 
Ottawa, C m id 1 \ II 297 

Pirlnrmnt buildups, All .9. 
Otter, III .14 

sc 1 ottc r I 111 .14 215 
trie) s Ill 214 

Otto, < mpernr of Iloh Horn in I'tn- 
pire, \ II \I , ,0 
Ottoman Turks 

nix ido 13 ilk ms. All 135-156 
n une, All 1 5 0 
Sri at a Furkcv 

Outline of pre-school activities, \1 
267 2x3 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s, pot m h\ 
limes Whitcomb ltilcv, \ III .7 
Ovary, 111 pi mts \ 104-105 
Ovcnbird, III 5,7 
nesf, \ 1,7, i,\ 161 
picture, ill , ,1 

Ovule, in pi Hits, \ 104-106, dia- 
gram X 10; 

Owl 

b irti ow 1 

house bird, III 507 

picture, X 1 a, 

voting pieluri X i, Jf 224 

c irs, \ .os 

eves, \ 224 

diepsil \ in 1 p e'uri X 19, 
third lid X 19. 
m irsh III ,,o 351 
screech, III 3-4 3 - 5 , pie u-i \ 
2s7 

snovw pifhm \ 22 3 
usefulness III 171 
Owl and Pussv-Cat, poem hv 
Edw ird 1 a ir, IX 109-170 1 

Ox, pictun 1 \ 1 9 , 

ox te im, pietun tar ingAII 2 4 I 
,8<i aha C itth 

Oxfly , food h lints / ir, n. \ 14. 

Oxygen 

in the air I 7s \ 47 200 
in the blood \ .4 .6 

pi mt- 1111m d cv< Ii \ ,s.,q 
work of chlorophv II \ 3. 

Oysters, 12,4 -3O 

eh wipe lppeirmee III ry 
governmiiii re_u! tion c , II 293 
life sp hi III 407 
ovsttrculture.il 294-295 
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Pouched mammals 


INDEX 


Pupm, Michael 


process of making, II 232 
Pouched mammals, III 146-149 
Poulps, The, story by Jules Verne, 
VIII 345-349 ” ,, T 
Poulson, Valdemar, XI 331 
invents Poulson Arc, II S7 
Poulsson, Emihe, XI 331 
Bra\e, IX 248 
Caterpillar, IX 249 
Little Dancing Song, IX 250 
Whirlabout, IX 247 
Poultry 

breeds, II 28; 

industry of raising, II 284-287 
hatching chicks, II 286, 287 
Poussin, Nicolas painter, V 298 
Power 

conservation, TVA, IV 389 
In droelectnc dev elopments, IV 
"384-386, 389 
Powers, Samuel Ralph 

Educational Values of Science, 
XI 246-250 

Powhatan, Indian, VII 164, 166 
Praha, formerly Prague, VII 333 
Prairie dogs, III 165-166 
care of joung, III 389 
color and size, III 165 
food. III 165 
picture facing, X 266 
social life, III 389 
Prairie wolf, III 225-227 
Pratt, Alice Day 
New Songs, The, IX 196 
Snow White, IX 195-196 
Prawns, I 230 
Praxiteles, sculptor, V 326 
Hermes, V 326, -picture V 325 
Prayers, poems, IX 5 
Precious stones and gems, I 19 1- 
194 

custom of wearing gems, II 271 
cutting, II 272-273 
famous diamonds, I 191-194 
kinds, II 274 
producing regions, II 274 
qualities of perfection, I 191 
synthetic, II 274 
testing, it 271-272 
Prehensile tail, X 275, picture X 
274 

Prehistoric Ages, VII 1-2 
See also Cave art, Man, earlj 
Pre-school child See Child, pre- 
school 

Preserving See Food, presen ation 
President, of the United States 
election, duties, qualifications, 
VII 206 

list, presidents and pictures, VII 
202-203, 206 
Priam, VIII 159, 161 
Pride's Purge, VII 116 
Primary colors, picture facing VI 
329 

Primary grades Sec Schools, ele- 
mentary schools, Units of work 
Primrose, planting table, VI 267 
Prince Edward Island 

described by Cartier, II 43 


Pnnce’s Pine, flower, III Si 
Princess Nang Kam Ung, folk t ile, 
V 95-100 

Printing, II 9-10, 31-34 
Gutenberg, II 9, 31 
Tranklin, II 9 
kinds 

intaglio, II 32 
letter-press, II 32 
offset, II 32 
picture printing 
earlv wood block, II 31 
lithograph! , II 32 
half-tone, II 32-33 
three-color process, II 3.,, pic- 
ture faring II 34 
presses, II 33-34, picture II 9, 
10, 33, V 381 

typesetting machines, II 34 
Prism, I 102, 107, picture facing I 
102 

Problem children 

case studies, XI 20, 23, 60 
handicapped, XI 3, 20 
See also Behavior, Emotions 
Procession of the hi agi, \ 280-282 
Proetus and Acnsius, VIII 173, 
189-191 

Progressive Republican Party 
election of 1912, VII 269 
nominates Roosevelt, \ II 266 
Project method See Teaching 
Prometheus, V 1 3 4— 135, picture 
VIII 190 

Promised Land, MI 15 
Pronghorn family, III 181 

horns, X 277, picture facing X 

277 

Proportion, in art, V 337 
Protective coloring 

animal kingdom, X 40-45 
birds’ eggs, X 115 
birds’ nests, X i 3 6 
bittern, bird, III 345 
butterflies, III 120 
chameleon, III 392 
fish, X 92-93 

frogs and toads, III 242-244 
hare, picture III 12 
leaf butterfh, picture III 142 
quail, III 308 
rabbits, III 392 
sea horse, III 3S8 
snakes, III 285 
weasel, picture X 259 
whip-poor-will, III 32S 
Willet, bird, III 362 
Protective mimicry, III 130-13 1 
Protective odor 
butterflies, III 130 
insects, X 176 
porcupine, III 392 
skunk, III 592 
Protems, X 370 

in common foods, X 370 
Protestantism See Reform ition, 
Protestant 
Proteus, III 239 
Protons, II 399, X 314 
Protoplasm, X 100 


Protorohippus, III 1S2, pic'un III 

1S4 

Protozoa, I 210-212 
amoeba, X loo 
pore beinng, I 21 1 
reproduction, X 10,-104 
t ible, III 145 

Prudent Hans, fairs talc bv Grimm, 
\ 24-26 
Prunes 

Burbank improves, \ III 08 
drving process, II ,j2-3j 3 
producing region, 11 3,2 
Prussia 

me of kingdom, All vr) 
struggle with Vustrn MI 00 
supremaev, All 9.-0, 

Psaltery, ancient instrument, \ _;i 
Psj chology 

and Education, XI 4S-49 
of reading, XI 39-40 
See al^o Attitudes, Belmior, 
Emotions, Ilibits, Lcirnuig 
Ptarmigan, protective coloring, X 
12S 

Pteranodon, I 286, picluri I 285 
Pterosaurs, I 2S4-2S6 
Ptolemy, Claudius, XI iji 
ideas about chm ite 1 97, 99 
map of the world, 1\ 30, picture 
II 2 

picture, I 60 
theorj of earth, I 60 
Ptyalin, an cnzjme, X ,^4-545 
Public Librarj , 11=0 of, XI 204--96 
Public Works Administration 


fPWAl, MI 275 
Pueblo Bomto, I 308-309 
Pueblo Indians, I 3S2-384 

adobe house, II 2 19, pictun I ^8_ 
dances, I 3S3 
Moki pueblos, I 383 
origin of name, I 3S2 
Puerto Rico 

annexed to United St ites, III 
261 

description, I II 290 
cduc ition, I II 291 
government, I II 291 
products, I II 290 
Puffin bird, picture I 257 

beak, picture X 167, facing X 168 
“Puffing Billy,” locomotive, picture 


II 55 

Puget Sound 

mvtli stonofEve, I 129 
silmon fisheries, II 291 
Pulaski, Casimir, XI 3,1, III 102 
Pullman, Illinois, beginning, II 541 
Pullman, George, XI 5 , 1 

dev elops sleeping car, 1 1 ,41,148 
Pulmotor, II 166 
Puma, III 209 

Pumpkin, planting t lble, I I .65 
Pumpkin field, -jnclurc II 39 S 
Punch-and-Judy Show, IX 21^-217 
Punic Wars, I II 41-43 
Punishment, coloni ll, MI 1S1 
Pupil, of the hum 111 eve, X 108 
Pupin, Michael, IX 358, XI 331 
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Puppets 


Puppets 

Duck and Kangaroo, IX 217-218 
how to make IX 211-112, 268 
how to string, IX 212-213, 268 
Punch-and-Judj Show, IX 213- 
217 

stage, IX 213 
Table and Chair, IX 219 
Puntan, The 

statue by St Gaudens, V 351, 
VII 171 

Puritans, Ml 170- 173 
John Wmthrop, VII 170-173 
Purple martins, ill 301 
Purpose stones, m prose and \ erse, 
IX 173-191 • 

Puss m Boots, story t IX 49-5 1 
Pussy-Cat, verse, IX 21 
Putnam, Israel, \'I I 233, XI 331 
Putnam, Rufus, XI 331 
Ohio settled, VII 233 
Puzzled Centipede, The, IX 1 54 
Puzzles, IT 303-309 
answers, VI 3 10-3 1 1 
PWA, VII 275 
Pygmies, I 325, 327 
Pyle, Howard 

Three Little Pigs and the Ogre, 
IX 32-33 

Pylon, in architecture, II 223 
Pyramids 

Egyptian, IV 223, 1 II 7, 19 
Mayan, I 310, picture 1 yrr 
Pyrethrum, planting table, VI 267 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, VII 38, XI 
33 1 


Q 

Quadruple Alliance, \ II 90-91 
Quail or bob white, III 330, 398, 
picture III 329 
Quakers 
beliefs, VTI 174 
persecutions, Ml 174 
settle m America, MI 174-175 
Quantum Theory, X 323 
Quartz, fused, II 396 
Quebec, MI 297 
cantilever bridge, II 27S, 2S2, 
collapse, IV' 2S7, 290 
Chateau Frontenac, pictuu III 
12; 

citadel of, picture I 155 
founded, I 135, II 50, VII 124 
Quebec Act, III 127 
Queen Anne’s War, VII 126 
Queen of Hearts, rhyme, IX 17 
Queen of Sheba 
descent perpetuated, I 345 
Quingua, Mayan cita, I 312 
Quivira, poem bv Arthur Guiter- 
man, VIII 41-42 

R 

Ra or Re, sun god, VTI 3 
Rab and His Fnends, story by 
John Brown, VTII 266-273 
Rabbit, III 156-159 


INDEX 


childhood, duration, X 395 
hearing, X 20S, picture X 207 
nests, III 156 
pets, IX 3S 1-382 
picture X 8, 207, facing X 266 
self protection, III 392, X 42 
story about, III 34-35 
winter bed, III 47-48 
\oung, III 156, picture X 207 
See also Hare 
Raccoon, III 220 
childhood, duration, X 395 
Races of mankind 

African peoples, I 319, picture 
facing I 3 16 

American Indians, picture facing 
I 320 

Amerind or Red, I 319 
beginnings, I 289 
Brown people, I 336-345, MI 
3S3-387 

Caucastc or White, I 319 
Chinese, I 357-560 
distribution, map I 316 
earlv, I 2S9-297 
Hananan Islands, III 285 
India, I 364-366 
Indo-Europeans, VII 17 
Lapps, I 356 
modern, I 3 19 
Mongohc or Yellow, I 319 
Xegro, I 319 
Patagonians, I 355 
Philippine Islands, VII 386-387 
Semites, origin, VTI 17 
tvpes of races, picture I 518 
unit of v ork See Outline World 
Some Peoples, XI 73 
Rachel and Jacob, IX 294-295 
Racing, queer forms of, 1 1 173-174 
Rackham, Arthur, XI 3 5 1 
Gullner drawings, V 391 
Radar, II 9? 

Radio 

amateur, II 91-92 
benefits to liumanitx, II 95 
broadcasting, II 90 
control room, picture II 77 
first regular programs, 1 1 90 
first transoceanic, II 90 
growth, II 90, \ II 274 
studio, picture II 85 
contact with Little Americ >, I\ 
213 

generators, II 87, picture II SS 
histon of wireless 
Clerk-Mavwell, II 84, 86 
Marconi, II 176, picture II S3 
maps, II 91 

music appreciation, aid, IX 225 
photographs, transmission, inc- 
tirc II 90 

radio telepkom , II 89, picture II 
83, 93 

receiving set, II S7, 89 
number m L T S , II 90 
regulation, II 91 

ship’s position determined, II 92 
ston of, II S3-S4 
theory of, II S4 


Railroad 


usefulness in war and m peace 

n 93 

x acuum tube, II 87 
wa\es, II 86-87, 90 
Radioactivity, II 160-161, X 322 
Crookes pioneer in, II 147 160 
radioactive substances, II x6a- 
161 

Radish, planting table, VI 265 
Radium 

clock run by, X 321-322 
Curies discoverer, II 160-161 
power of, II 160-161, X 320-321 
xalue, X 321 
Rail, bird 

clapper rail, III 34S, 349 
Sora, III 344-345 
Virginia rail, III 345 
Railroad 

air brake, II 59-60 
Chicago as connecting link, I\ 
34° 

depot, picture IV 158, 532 
de\ elopment and historv 
how brought about, IV 331 
Stephenson, II 54-55, 58, IV 


locornotn e dei elopment, II 

53-58 

first American, IV 332 
first trip, IV 332-333 
continent crossed, Iv 334-336 
Union Pacific, IV 334-335 
Central Pacific, IV 335-336 
Northern Pacific, IV 336-337 
Southern Pacific, IV 337 
Santa Fe route, IV 337-33S 
Great Northern, IV 338-339 
Canadian Pacific, IV 339-340 
New York Central, IV 340-341 
Erie Railroad, IV 341-342 
Pennsxlvania, IV 342 
Chesapeake and Ohio, IV 342 
Baltimore and Ohio, II 342 
Illinois Centril, IV 345 
after Cn ll War, MI 235-256 
dining cars, IV 34S 
electric, IV 352, picture IV 351 
engineering feats, IV 352 
Cairo, 111 bndge, I\ 543 
Trans-Siberian, IV 345 
England 
early, IV 331 

special characteristics, II 344 
express cir, IV 347-34S 
freight train, IV 34S, locornotn e, 
IV 346 
goi ernment 

building aided in U S , IV 334, 

336, 337? 539 
growth, IV 333, MI 236 
locornotn es, II 55-5S, 1\ 34°" 


mail car, IV 348 
mileage, IV 333 . -j6 

modern tram, IV 346-351 
Pullman and the sleeping c ir, i * 
341, 34S 

refngeritor cars, II 375. D 545 
safetx deuces, IV 34S, 350 


Ram 


INDEX 


Renaissance 


Westinghouse, II 59-60 
streamlined tram, IV 348, -picture 

II 57, IV 346, 347. 349 
ticket punch invented, IV 342 
transcontinental 

Africa Cairo to Cape, IV 345 
Canada, IV 339-340^ 

Siberian Railway, IV 345 
United States, IV 334-339 
wrecking tram, IV 352 
See aho under name of each road 
as Union Pacific Railroad 
Ram, I 88 

thunder and lightning, I no-111 
Ram, poem by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, IX 24, music IX 25 1 
Rainbow, I in, -picture facing I 109 
Rainfall 
India, I 88 
measurement, I 88 
Western Coast of U S , I 88 
wettest place, VII 284 
Ram gauge, I 88 
Rainier, Mount, picture I 134 
Ram-in-the-Face, IV 123 

story of Custer’s massacre, IV, 
124-125 

Ram Makers, picture between IX 
120-121 

Raisin industry, II 332, 333 
Rajahs, of India, VII 346 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, XI 331 

advertises America, VII 163-164 
exploration scenes, IV 17 
explores Guiana, table IV 53 
in Holland, VII 144 
and smoking, II 275 
Raineses II, VII 8, XI 331 
Ram’s head, m sculpture, V 318 
357, picture V 319, 358 
Rands, William Bnghty 
Topsy Turvy World, IX 98 
Wonderful World, IX 1 1 3 
Raphael Sanzio, V 284, XI 331 
frescoes, V 284 

Madonna of the Goldfinch, V 
284, picture V 283 
Sistine Madonna, V 284, picture 
V 270 

Rapunzel, fairy tale V 33-35 
Rats 

disease breeder, III 171 
kangaroo, III 166-167 
pests, III 17 1 

Rattlesnake, III 284-287, 391 
Rattlesnake plantain, III 89-90 
Ravenna, Italy 
Byzantine art, V 277 
Ravens, III 338-339 
Ray, fish, I 241 
whiplash tail, X 175 
Raymond of Toulouse 
leads Crusade, VII 60 
Rayon, artificial silk, II 263, 394 
Re or Ra, sun god, VII 3 
Read, Thomas Buchanan 
Shendan’s Ride, \ III 368-369 
Reade, Charles, V 397, XI 331 
Reading 
adult, XI 219 


aims, XI 57, 220 
attitudes, XI 220 
books number to be read per 
year, XI S3 
children’s, XI 284-286 
children’s book list, IX 395-400 
corrective teaching, XI 2.1 
criteria for choosing books, XI 
, 53-54 

elementary grades, XI 221 
habit, how encourage, XI 40, 
219-222 

home guidance, XI 208-209, 219- 
22 1 

oral, XI 209, 221 Sic alio 
Poems for chor il spe iking 
primary grades, XI 220-221 
program, XI 39-40, 219-222 
purnoseful, XI 210 
Reading m School and at Home 
by William fe Gray, XI 210- 
222 

remedial teaching, XI 221 
role of curiosity m, XI 208-210 
school guidance, XI 210, 219-222 
teaching methods, XI 60, 219-222 
Sec also Books 

Reading, concerted See Poems for 
chor d speaking 

Readmg from Homer, picture \ II 

„ 32 
Reaper 

early , -picture II 30 
essentials, II 32 
great import nice, II 30, 32 
invention, II 30, 32 
Rebekab, IX 292-293 
Recipe for a Day, poem by Amos 
R Wells, IX 172 
Recipes, ^ I 372-389 
Reclamation Law, IV 56S 
Reclamation Service Sic United 
States Reclamation Service 
Recreation 

school centers for, XI 22 
See aho Activities, Hobbies, 
Reading, Sports 
Red Cross 

American, founding, IX } 6. 
International, IX 362 
headquarters, A ll 333 
Redhorse sucker, jneture III 263 
Red Sea 

early canals, IV 313 
name, I 216 

ocean bed surveyed, tabic I \ 53 
Suez Canal, D 314, 316, picture 

IV 313 

Redstart, III 322, 324 
Redwood, III 1 12, X 242 
See also Sequoia 
Reed bud, III 340-341 
Reeder, Edwin H 

The Xew Emphasis in Geography 
Teaching, XI 104-106 
Reeds or pipes, V 236-2^7, 240-241 
Reflex, X 362-363 
Reformation, Protestant 
France, \ II 96-97 
Mirtin Luther, XI 327-3-8 
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mu'ic, ^ 249 

Aorvv iv mil Down irk \ 1 1 1 2 
Spini-h Inqui'ition All 140 144 
‘'witzerl md. All 14s 
term o\pl lined, All 69 
Refrigeration 

development, II ,71 

mech lined, principle"-, II 71- 

refriger iting 111 iclime, tv pi-, II 
} 7 - 

rcfngeration cvclo II j 7- 
Refngerator cars, II j 7 , I A ,,, 
Reid, Majne, XI , , 1 

\n \dventure Before Brc\kfi"t 
\ III 510-j 15 
Reindeer, III 19J-194 

Lip] ind, m 111 s *-011 int, III 19,- 
194, \ II ,6s j6q 
migrition, III 399 
picture, III 192 195, \ II ,6i 
Reindeer moss, \ II J69 
Reindeer song, \ 11 ^68 
Religion 

Vmencin Indians, I 590-391 
Brihmunsm, I .,64 o, mini 
hers, I 366 
Buddhism, I 366 
Chnsti 1 litv Sit Christi linty 
Egyptian, \ II 6 
fund imentalist, XI 249 
Greek, ancient, A II -4 
Maori, I 344 
modernist, XI 249 
Mohammedanism, I j66, \ II 57- 



33I_3 ^ 2 „ , 

Puritan vs Quiker, MI 174 
prehistoric in in, A 1 1 6 
religious cduc ition, \I 69-70 
Shintoism, I 362 
Zoro istri ini'-in, N II iS 
Rembrandt Harmens van Rijn, \ 
293-294, XI 3., 1 
etchings, \ 294 
portruts, V 29^ 

Remora, a sucking fi-li, X 17S 1S0 
Renaissance 

architecture, I\ 244, 24s-. 3 o 
picture I\ 216 
beginnings, All 74 

Delli Robbn, \ 341 
sculptures, \ 2,9, 24-, -4, 

539 . 34 1 

Donatello, \ "37-J40 
English litenturc, Elizabeth 111", 
\ J84-390 

Ghiberti and door", \ 3 j6-,,7 
jneture \ 333 

liter dure, Petrarch and Dintc 

MI 74 

Mich id ingelo 

paintings, N 2 ? 4-2 s 5, \ II 75 
sculpture, \ 545-247 
sculpture, \ 5,6 ,47 
term explained, \ 6, A II 76 

unit of work V< Outline, XI 
75 

\ errocchio, V 342-*4 j 
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Roebling, John August 


INDEX 


Rural Schools 


Roebhng, John August, XI 332 
Brooklyn Bridge, IV 282, jnclu ™ 

IV 273 

Roemer, Ole, I 112, XI 332 
Roentgen (Rontgen), Wilhelm, XI 
332 

discovers X-rays, II 147 
Rogers, Fredenck Rand 
am iteunsm, VI 59-60 
editor, Volume VI 
Sports, Pastimes, and Handi- 
craft, VI 1-2 
Rolfe, John, VII 166 
Rollo, the Norseman, VII 56, XI 


Roman architecture, IV 228-231 
arch and dome, IV 228-230, pic- 
ture IV 216 
baths, IV 23 1 
Colosseum, IV 230-231 
influence, IV 231 
Pantheon, IV 229-230, picture 
IV 228 

St Peter’s Church, IV 250 
Romanes, George John, XI 332 
Romanesque architecture, IV 234 
236 

Roman music, V 241-242 
musical instruments, V 241-242 
Rome, a center, V 243 
Roman painting, V 276, jncturc \ 


275 

Roman sculpture 
arches and columns, V 327-328, 
VII 40 

influence on Europe, V 328 
statues, VII 38, 39, 42, 44, facing 

VII 41 

Rome and the Romans 
amusements and sports, VII 48 
chariot racing, VI 170, picture 
VI 169 

gladiatorial games, VI 169- 
170, VII 48 

aqueducts and water supply, I\ 
376-377 

army, VII 39-40 
art See Roman painting, Roman 
sculpture 

bridge building, IV 272 
Circus Maximus and Colosseum, 
VII 48 
cities, VII 48 
Forum, VII 38 
government, VII 39 
history, chronology 
founding, VII 37 
Romulus and Remus, VII 37 
“Horatius,” poem, VIII 191- 


Etruscans fall, VII 37-38 
Hannibal wars on Rome, VII 
4i-43 

Tubus Caesar, VII 44-45 
Empire founded, VII 45, 47 
Augustan Age, VII 47-48 
Barrack Emperors, VII 48 
division of the Empire, VII 48 
Barbarian invasions, VII 49-51 
Pax Romana, VII 48 


provinces 
oppression, VII 44 
peace and prosperitx, N II 4S 
religion, I II 38-39 
Christi untx 111, MI j.6 
roads and road making, It 260, 
VH 47 

Roman triumph, VII 39-40 
sculpture See Roman sculptuie 
triumphal arches, V 327-32S 
Iriumvirate First, \ II 44, 
.Second, VII 45 
tunnels, IV 353 
unit of work .See Outline XI 
Rommel, Marshal Erwin, VII 2S2 
Romulus and Remus, All 37 
Roof, for shelter, IV 217-219, pic- 
ture IV 216 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, XI 332 I 
career compared with T Roosc- | 
velt, MI 274 
New Deal, VII 275 
declaies nation il emergenex, V II 
275-276 

asks war on lapan, \ II 276 
pictuie, VII 206, IV 169 
Roosevelt, Theodore, XI 332 
ancestrv, VII 262 
break with Taft, VII 266 
career, steps in, VII 262 
conservation policx, VII 266 
forests, VIII 75-76 
early life, VII 262-263 
Panama Canal, IV 326, VII 266 
267 

picture, MI 203, 264, 265 
presidency, VII 265-266 
Rough Riders, VII 261, 263 
Roosevelt Dam, IV 370, 372 
Roots, forms, III 109 
Rope, II 234-237 

hemp, II 234-233, Manila, II 
235, 236 

making, piocess, II 236-237 
rope walk, II 237 
sisal, II 235-236 
tarred rope, II 236, 237 
Roper, Ephraim, VII 176-177 
Roquefort cheese, II 304 
Rose 

climbing rose, III 86 
meadow, III 86, picture III 80 
pasture, III 86 

pests and remedy , tabic ^ I 26S 
picture, III 80, 83 
swamp rose, III 93, picture III S3 
wald, III 84, 86 

Rose-mallow, III 95, picture III 96 
Roses, Wars of the, VII 1 12 
Rosetta Stone, VII 5-6 
Rossetti, Christina G 

Ferrv Me Across the Water, IX 
25 

Tly Aw ax, Tlx Aw ax, IX 121 
Minnie and Mattie, IX 24 _ 

V hat Does the Bee Do, IX 25 
Vho His Seen the Wind, IX 24 
Ross, Betsy 

Betsy Ross flag, XI 3 1 1 
house, picture \ II 201 


Rosy Apples, 110cm bx I ucx 
Diamond IX 101 
Rotorua, New 7c 1! ind 
child life, \ II 5S2 
Rouen Cathedral, picture IN 246 
Rough Riders, \ II 261 265 
Roumama Sec Rumam 1 
Round and Round the Village, song, 
music 1X2,5 
Roundheads, MI 1 15 
Round Table, Order of the, King 
Arthur, X 1 1 1 1 1 s 

Round the Mulberry Bush, IX 10 11 
muse, IX 232 

Rousseau, Henri, punter, \ ,03 
Rousseau, Pierre, V 300 
Rowing, \ I 93-9S 

collegi ite in Amerie 1, \ I 9S 
crew , \ I 97-98 
‘ eights, ’ \ I 95-96 
sculler, VI 94-95 

sci-dogs, \ 1 93-94 

seiting, \ 1 96-97 

tr lining birge, picture M 95 

See also C mooing 

Royal Gorge, picture factnn IN 5,9 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, 
IV 593-394 

Royal Toy-Mender, pi ix bx Elc inor 
ind Adi Skinner, IX 3. 2-3. 6 
Rubber 

Edison s sc irclies, II 171 
Goodxeir, II 216-217 
insul itor, II 21 5 
litcx,” II 217, picture /anna II 
215 

list of articles, II 215 
manufacture, steps in 
riw rubber, II 217 
rubber mixture, 11 217-21S 
mold, II 218 
n ime, re ison for, 1 1 215 
plant ition, picture facing II 215 
shortage, V orld V ar II, II 219 
similnr substances, II 219 
sx nthetic, II 219, 394 
tire industry, II 218-219 
xulcamzing discoxcred, II 217 
Rubens, Peter Paul, \ 291, XI 332 
Helena Pourment, picture \ .92 
Rubicon River, Ciesar crosses, \ II 
45 

Ruby II 274 

Rudbeckia, pi lilting t ible, \ I 267 
Rugby football, \ 1 5-6 
Ruisdael, Jacob xan, \ 29S 
Rumama 

acquires Bess iraln 1, \ II 1,9 
founding, \ II 1 55 1 5 S 
quarrels, Nil 159 

Rumford, Count, inxcntor, XI 33- 
stoxc, 11 12 

Ruminants, bibits, X 250 
Rump Parliament, \ II 1 16 
Runaxvay, The, poem bx C do 
\ oung Rice, Mil 28 
Running, sport, XI 3 1 j5 
Rural schools 

curricul ir subjects S c< 11 mu of 

subject as Ilistorx 
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Ruskm, John 


INDEX 


Sanitation 


playground activities 
baseball, VI 19-30 
gardening, VI 245-268 
outdoor games, VI 317-255 
pole-vaulting, VI 38 
See also Games, Sports 
seatwork 

airplane-making, VI 343-349 
bird-house, making vI 339- 
340 

boat-making, VI 108, 338 
butterfly-mounting, III 377- 
382 

drawing, VI 39^-399 
kite-making, VI 341-342 
leaf-mounting, III 383-384 
playcraft, IX 259-286 
reading, XI 221 
scrap book-making, IX 378 
soap carving, V 3 16 
toy-making, VI 33 >'349 
weaving, VI 350-354 
See also Activities 
Ruskm, John, V 368-369 XI 332 
Russell, New Zealand, VII 380 
Russia 

bells, V 266-267 
child life modern, VII 363-365 
commerce and trade 
early, VII 134, Novgorod fur, 
VII 70, 138 

government, present, VII 139 
Five-Year Plan, VII 139 
history, chronology 
early settlers, Ml 134 
Mongolian invasion, MI 134— 

135 

Peter the Great, MI 135- 

136 

Peters successors, MI 137 
nineteenth century, MI x 3 7— 

138 

Russo-Japanese V ar, MI 308 
Revolution of 1917, VII 138— 

139 

Bolshevism and Sovietism, MI 
139 

World V ar II, \ II 139, 280 
Poland, partitioning (1939), 
VII 277-278 

invasion bv Germanv, VII 
139, 280, 283 
law enforcement, XI 35 
map studies, XI 303 
modern 

government nurseries, schools, 
playgrounds, VII 363-365 
population, VII 139 
railway, Trans-Siberian, IV 345 
resources, II 184, 235, 255, 275 
Socialism, V II 138-139 
unit of work Sec Outline, XI 
74 

Russo-Japanese War, ''t II 308 
Ruth and the Wonderful Spinners, 
story by Louise Jamison, IX 127- 

131 

Ruth Gleaning, picture IX 299 
Rye, II 318 
winter rye, VI 256 


Sabbath, observance in colonies, 
VII 178-179 

Sabbatia, flower, III 95, picture III 
97 

Sacagawea or Bird Woman, XI 332 
assists Lewis and Clark, VII 222- 
224 

statue, facing VII 224 
Safety, m railroads, IV 34S, 350 
Safety Glass, II 395 
Safety-lamp, Davy’s, II 196, VIII 
69 

Safety match, II 214 
Safety on the Highway, II 113-115 
Saga, term explained, V 1 24 
Sahara Desert, I 139, 141 
Sailing, VI 103-108 
jibing, VI 104-105 
model boat, VI 108 
squalls, VI 106 
tacking, VI 104 
See also Yachting 
St Bernard dog, VI 144, IX 38S 
Samt-Gaudens, Augustus, sculptor, 
V 351, XI 332 
statues, V 351, VII 171 
St George and the Dragon, fair} 
tale, V 51-55 

St Gothard Tunnel, IV 354-356 
St Helena 

Napoleon exiled to, VII 102 
St Jerome xn His Study, engraving 
by Durer, V 294, picltac V 295 
St Lawrence River, I 153, 155 
cantilever bridge, IV 27S, 282 
collapse, IV 287, 290 
ice boating, VI 122 
named by Cartier, IV 44 
Thousand Islands, I 155 
St Lazarus Islands See Philippine 
Islands 

St Mark's Cathedral 
bell tower, picture IV 233 
picture, IV 233 

sculptures and mosaics, V 329, 
picture V 330 

St Mihiel, battle, VII 273 
St Montz, Switzerland 
winter sports, VII 334, picture VI 
123, 126 

Samt Nicholas See Sinta Cl°us 
St Patrick, XI 330 
Christianizes Ireland, \ II 64 
explores Irel ind, taWc I\ 52 
Saint Paul the Apostle, VII 46, 
XI 330 

St Paul’s Cathedral, London, IV 
250 

St Petersburg 

Peter the Great founds, VII 136 
St Peter’s Church, Rome, IV 250 
Michelangelo designs, IV 250, 
VII 74 
St Valentine 
party, VI 281-282 
Saladm, sultan of Egypt 
and Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
MI 62 


recaptures Jerusalem, VII 60 
Salamanca, convent 
Columbus at, picture VII 104 
Salamander, III 237-240 
hellbenders, III 240 
how different from frogs, III 21S 
red-backed, III 238 3 

spotted, III 238, picture III 210 
See also Frog, Toad 
Salary, origin of word, II 366 
Salem, Massachusetts 
Hawthorne’s bouse of seven 
gables, picture VIII 371 
Peabody Museum 
loom, picture II 17 
Sahenba, III 238 
Saliva, X 342-345 
Salmon, III 264 
1 mdlocked, picture III 260 
migration. III 399, X 114 
salmon fisheries, II 291 
Columbia River, IV 385-386 
spawning migration, X 114 
Salpiglossis, planting table, \ I 266 
Salsify, planting table, VI 265 
Salt, II 364-366 
importance, II 364 
producing regions, II 366 
salt heaps, picture I 141 
sources 

mines, II 366, picture II 365 
salt well, II 366 
sea salt, I 196, 199, II 366 
Salt Lake City, founded, \ II 236 
Salt Lake, Great 
Bndger discovers, table IV 53 
salt and salt heaps, I 141 
Salt marsh, III 92-95 
Salt River Valley project, IV 370, 
372 

Salvia, planting table, VI 266 
Samoa 

Samoan belles, picture I 3 18 
Samuel, The Boy, IX 297-29 8 
Sand 

earth’s surface, I 69 
sea sand, I 204, picture I 205 
Sandhopper, I 230 
Sandpiper 

bill, X 16S, facing X 16S 
migration route, map between X 
290-291 
species, III 362 
spotted. III 348 
Sandstone, formation, I 72 
Sand storms 

desert, I 1S4, picture I 185 
Sandwich Islands 
discovered, VII 386, (able IV 53 
San Francisco, California 
earthquake, I 128 
founding, VII 242 
San Francisco Harbor 
Drake discovers, IV 47 
Golden Gate Bridge, IV 282-283, 
picture IV 2S9 

San Francisco-Oaktand Bay Bridge, 
IV 282-283, picture IV 290 
Sanitation 

Cmal Zone, Gorgas, VIII 94 97 
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San Jacinto 


INDEX 


Scientific explorations 


Doulton discovers drainpipe glaz- 
ing, II 232 
San Jacinto, VII 240 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, VII 290 
San Juan Hill, Cuba, battle of, VII 
265 

San Salvador 

Columbus lands, IV 18, picture 
IV 16 

Santa Anna, General, VII 240 
Santa Claus 

Belgium and Holland, VII 397 
character m play, IX 220-222 
in Germany, VII 395-396 
night before Christmas, IX 168- 
169 

story how to handle, XI 264-265 
Santa Fe Railroad, IV 337-338 
Santa Fe trail, VII 236 
“Santa Maria,” Columbus’ flag- 
ship, IV 13, 296, picture VII 160 
Santa Sophia, in Constantinople, IV 
233, picture IV 232 
Santos-Dumont, Alberto, XI 332 
aircraft experiments, II 12 1, 133 
Sap, movement in trees, X 240 
Sapphire, II 274 
Saprophytes, X 56 
Sarajevo, capital of Bosma 
Austrian archduke murdered, VII 
159, 271 
Saratoga 
battles, VII 191 
monument, VII 191-192 
Sardines, I 243 
Sardinia 

outline map, XI 304 
Sarg, Tony, puppet-maker, IX 21 1 
Sargasso Sea, I 217, IV 14 
Sargent, John Smger, V 305, 307, 
XI 332 

Sassafras trees, III 115 
Satellite 

around Saturn, picture facing I 38 
word explained, I 19 
Saturday half-holiday 
Westinghouse originates, II 60 
Saturn, a planet, I 38, picture facing 
I 38 

“rings,” I 38, picture facing I 38 
table of statistics, I 41 
Saul, first king of Israel, VII 15 
story of, IX 298-301 
Saul of Tarsus See Paul the 
Apostle 

Sault Sainte Mane 
canal, IV 317 
Jesuit mission, IV 1 10 
Savery, Thomas, XI 332 
invents steam pump, II 43-44 
Sawfly, picture X 145 
Sawmill, picture II 207 
Saxifrage, flow er, III 63 
Saxon Chronicle, V 383 
Saxons, VII 49 
Teutonic tribesmen, VII 49 
Scabiosa, planting table, VI 267 
Scale 

disease and remedj , table VI 268 
Scallops, II 294 


Scandinavia, VII 150-154 
Christmas customs, \ II 397 
history 

Denmark, VII 150-153 
European affairs, VII 152-153 
Norwaj, VII 1 53—154 
Sweden, VII 150-153 
World V ar I, \ II 154 
World War II, MI 154, 27S 
nature stones, IX 1 14-1 17 
people, VII 150 
scenery, picture VII 15 1 
unit of work See Outline, XI 74 
See also Northmen, Norwaj, 
Sw eden 

Scheherazade See Shahrazad 
Schiller, Johann, XI 332, picture 

VIII 313 

Schizanthus, planting table, YT 266 
Schlager bouts, VI 171 
Schliemann, Heinrich 

biographical sketch, XI 332 
excavates Troj , I 306, chart I 307 
Schoolroom 

assembly period, XI 3, 45-46, 63- 
64 

equipment, XI 43, 106 
tj pes of procedure, XI 59-60 
Schools 

activity schools 
aim, XI 25 
bibliography, XI 12 
characteristics, XI 7-10 
cnticisms, XI 11, 12 
curriculum, XI 2-3, 26-29, 36, 
38-39, 48-5 1 

freedom in, XI 1-2, 9, 35-36, 43 
integration, XI 9, 48-51 
principles and practices, XI 41 
three R’s, XI 10, 1 1, 25 
units of w orb See Units of w ork 
colonial, VII 179-iSo^ 
elementarj schools, XI zoS-210, 
219-222 

activities , See Units of work 
curriculum, XI 2-3, 11, 26-29, 

36, 38-39, 48-Si 

geographj, XI 104-106 
picture, Xl 209, 223-224, 266 
reading, XI 39-40, 221-222 
social studies, XI 38-39 
teaching methods, XI 12, 59-60 
tool subjects, XI 26-27 
failures, causes, XI 20 
handicapped children, XI 3 
health program, XI 17-18 
high schools 
clubs, XI 64 
service courses, XI 33 
units suggested, XI 33 
Indian, Carlisle, Mil 104-106 
Japan, I 362 
Junior high schools 
clubs, XI 61-62 
exploratory 7 courses, XT 61 
kindergarten 

social training, XI 62 
work and play, XI 263-266 
librarj, uses, Xl 40, 219 
modern vs traditional Xl 1-3, 34 


nursery schools XI 22 Sir <il 1 
outline of pre-school lctnitus, 
XI 267-2S5 

recreitiond center- \I 22 
runl Nee Rur d schools 
school scenes, foreign countries 
Will school master piclun \I1 
37 ° 

China, pulurc \ II 3:4 
lap 111, picture \ II 561 
Sy ria, jnctun XII 374 
Sec aho Educ ltion 

Schooner, Gloucester, IV 29S-290 
picturi IV 299 

Schubert, Franz Peter, '\ 256-2,8, 

XI 33- 

Schumann, Robert, I 258, \I 5,; 
Now I V ike, mine IX 24- 

Schujler, Philip John, \ II 191, 102, 
Xl 3^2 

Schwartz, Bertholdus 
lmproy cs gunpowder II 8 
rediscoyers gunpowder, II 6 

Science 

aid to agriculture, XI 247 
ancient, Aristotle, I 264-26; 
anim ll kingdom el iv-ifii d by 
Cuxier, I 270 
applied science, II ;q 2 
Byrd gitliers d ita, I\ 213,214 
contribution to soci ll order, XI 
246-24S 

Dalton s mxestig itioii«, I 260 
Democritus’ theory, 1 260-. 61 
Descirtes cst ibli«hes scientific 
method, I 267 

and economic deyelopment, XI 
246-248 

educitional y lines, XI 246-230 
Galileo founds experiment d 
science, I 37-3S, 62 
industrial chemistry II 394-, 99 
mxention md industry, It 3X7- 
400 

Lijiliccs calcuhtions, I 63-66, 
269-270 

L noisier deyelops chemistry, I 
268 

Linnaeus c«t iblishes botonic il 
cl issific ition, I 267-268, III 
384 

Neyyton works out phy=ieil 
found itions, I 30, 6., 267 
rel ition to imention, II I3Q 
rel ition to other subjects, XI 27 
and religion, XI 249 
study, educitionil yalue 5 , XI 
246-250 

tricks with, \ I 3I6-51S 
See also Astronomy , Botina, 
Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, 
etc 

Scientific explorations 

adyentunng for science, I\ 592 
bathysphere dne, I \ 390-301 
ByTd s Ant irctic expeditions, I\ 
20S-214 

Dinvin lhaqlc\o\ lge, II 385 
neyy fields opened by u=e of nr- 
crift, I\ 361 
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Scipio, Afncanus 


INDEX 


Seventeen Cats 


stratosphere ascensions, IV 390- 
391 

See also Polar explorations 
Scipio, Afncanus, XI 332 
defeats Hannibal, VII 43 
Sclerotic coat, eve, X 198 
Scotch Terrier, IX 390, jndurc IX 

392 , 

Scotland 

Ayrshire cattle, II 296, picture II 
297 

Firth of Taj r , bndge accident, IV 
290 

Forth Bridge, IV 27S, picture IV 
279 

map studies, XI 300 
Robert Burns, V 392 

meeting with Scott, picture 
facing VIII 207 
union with England, VII 120 
Scott, Robert Falcon, XI 332 
expedition, IV 64-75 
pictonal record, IV 65-75 
Scott, Sir Walter, V 394-395 > XI 

332 

Lochmvar, VIII 206-207 
meeting with Burns, picture facing 
VIII 207 

Scott, Winfield, VII 241, XI 532 
Scouts See Bov Scouts, Girl Scouts 
Scrapes, by Louisa Maj Alcott, 
Mil 255-241 
Screech owls, III 324-325 
Screw, II 15, picture II 14 
Archimedean, IV 366, picture II 

14 

Screw propeller, invented, IV 301- 
302 

Scudder, Janet, XI 332 
Frog Fountain, picture facing 
Mil 42 

Sculpture, V 314-359 
appreciation of, V 356 
Assvnan, V 320 
Belgian, V 349, 353 
Chinese, V 357-559 
Egyptian, V 318-320 
French, V 330-333- 347“349 
Greek Sec Greek sculpture 
bistorj, V 317 
how to look at, V 317 
kinds, V 317 
Ma} an, I 3 12 
medieval, V 329-336 
modern, V 349 
process, V 315-316 
proportion, V 337 
Renaissance, V 336-347 
Roman See Roman sculpture 
United States, V 349-356 
Sea See Ocean, name of sea as 
Mediterranean Sea 
unit of work Sea Outline, XI 73 
Sea anemone, I 221-222 
Sea bear, III 399 
Sea birds 

nesting and eggs, X 115-116 
Sea cow, I 254, III 180 
Sea cucumber, III 396, picture I 
226 


Sea-dogs, Vikings, VI 93-94 
Sea elephants, III 233 
picture I 251, III 233 
Sea faring Sec Navigation 
Sea fowl 
extinct, X S5-S7 
flightless, X 83-87 
See also Birds, Fowl 
Sea gull, I 254, 256, III 360, picture 
III 361 

nesting habits, X 115 
Sea horse, X 275, picture I 209 
care of joung, III 3SS 
tail, X 275 

Seal, I 250-252, III 232-233 
economic value, I 252 
fur seal, I 252, 111^232-233, 399 
picture, III 230, X 256 
protection, I 252, III 232 
slaughter, III 252 
joung, III 233, X 396 
Sea hon, III 231-232, 359 
Sea otter, I 252 
food, ill 214-215 
fur, rare, III 214 
habits, I 252 

pups, III 214, 38S, X 396 
Sea salt, I 196, 199 
Sea serpent, picture X 2 
Seasons, I 10-12 
equinox and solstice, I 11-12 
Seasons, The, poem, IX 145 
Sea stones 

Heavj Weather, VIII 2S5-290 
Life on a Whaler, VIII 317-322 
Seatwork See Activities, Hmdi- 
craft 

Seaweed, picture I 212, 215 
Sea worm, I 223-225, picture I 212 
Sebastopol, siege, M'l 137 
Secession, Ordinance of, \ II 249 
Secret, The, poem IX 121 
Secretary bird, picture X 270 
Secret Service, United States 
government, VII 208 
Sedimentary rocks, I 70-71 
See a Pm, verse, IX 150 
Seeds 


dispersal, X 25-31, picture X 22 
germination ige, X 12 
hon formed, X 104-106 
protection, Xm 
waste justificition, X 112 
Seeley, Eva Brunell 
Sled Dog Driving, VI 143-156 
A Visit From Sled Dogs, V 227- 
„ 234 

See Saw, rhyme, IX 9 
Segur, Comtesse de, XI 332 
Wax Doll, V 165-167 
Seismograph, I 128 
Selassie, Haile, emperor of Ethi- 
opia, I 345 
Self-control 

makes for freedom, XI 36 
See also Discipline 
Seljuk Turks 

Christians vs Turks in Holj 
Land, VII 59-60 
See also Turkey 


Semitic races, home, MI 17 
Senate 

Roman, MI 39 
United States, MI 210, 214 
interior, picture MI 212 
Senegal River 

Cadamosto reaches, fable IV 52 
Sennachenb, XI 332 
threatens Judah, MI 15 
Sense and Nonsense, verse and 
storj, IX 148-172 
Sense organs, X 181-229 
balance, X 201-204 
hearing 

animal kingdom, X 207-210 
human ear, X 205-207, diagram 
X 205 
list 

familiar senses, X 21S 
special senses, X 21S-220 
man with only two, X 218-220 
sight 

human eje, X 196-200 
insects, birds, fish, X 1S1-195 
smell, X 21 1-216, diagram X 360 
animals, X 211-214 
human beings, X 214-216 
special , X 21S-220 
taste, X 216-21S, diagram X 360 
Sense-training 
games, VI 297-299 
See aho Outline of pre-school 
activities, XI 267-2S3 
Sepal, flowers, X 104-105 
Separator, cream, II 302 
De Laval s, XI 320 
Sepia, I 237, 23 S 

Sequoia, Big Tree and redwoods, 
III 112, X 242-246 
age, X 244-246 
greatest of living things, X 246 
Muir and conservation, VIII 75- 
76 

producing regions, X 242 
Sequoia National Park, I 39S 
size, X 243 

we ither record shown, X 247-24S 
Serbia 

founding, MI 155 

quarrels, VII 159 

\\ orld War I, \ II 159, 271, -V- 


273 

See also Balkan States 
Serfs, emancipation m Russia, \ 11 
13S 

Serpent Mound, I 314 
Serpents -See Reptiles 
Service berry, flower, picture III 17 
Sec also Shadbush 
Seti I, king of Egypt, MI 8 , At 


332 

Seton, Ernest Thompson, XI S3 2 
jack rabbit described, X 42 
Setter, dog, IX 3S6 
picture, IX 387, 3SS 
Seven Devils of Mount Logan, 
storv bj K P Kempton, R Uj 
x 7 S 

Seventeen Cats, storv bj Selma 
Lagerlof, VIII 7~9 
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Seven Weeks’ War 


IXDEX 


Siberian mammoth 


Seven Weeks’ War, VII 92 
Seven Wise Men, of Greece, I 
259-260 

Seven wonders of the ancient 
world 

Hanging Gardens, VII 1 1 , picture 

VII 19 

list and picture, VII 19 
Pyramids, VII 7 
Seven Years’ War 
and Frederick the Great, VII 90 
Severn Tunnel, IV 357 
Sevres china, II 232 
Sewage disposal plant, IV 381 
Sewell, Anna, Black Beauty, selec- 
tion from, VIII 291-293 
Sewing, beginning, V 141 
Sewmg Circle, story by Lois Lenshi, 
V 184-189 
Sewmg machine 
first U S patent, II 22 
Howe inv ents, II 22-24 
McKay, II 26 
.Singer s, II 23-24 
uses, II 24 

Shadbush, III 65, 115, picture III 
17 

Shadoof, Egyptian, picture II 13 
Shadow People, poem by' Francis 
Ledwidge, VIII 29 
Shahrazad, VIII x 
Shakespeare, William, XI 333 
contemporaries, picture V 387 
early life, V 386-388 
Merry Wives of Windsor, pictures 

VIII 198-199 
parents, V 386-387, 388 
picture, V 387, 389, VIII 231 
play u right, V 388 

The Tempest, story retold, VIII 
200-206 

Shanghai, child life, VII 3 1 1 
Shark, I 241 

prey of sucking fish, X 179-180 
seizing prey, picture I 244 
Sharp, Dallas Lore, on Kature, III 
1-399 

Shasta daisy 

Burbank improves, VIII 98-99 
Sheba, Queen of 
descent perpetuated m Ethiopia, 
I 345 
Sheep 

disease, anthrax 
Pasteur’s experiments, II 381, 
IV 395-396 

domestic, picture III 195 
fat tailed, X 276 
flock leadership, X 287-288 
mountain, III 194, 197 

horns, X 277, picture facing X 
2 77 

ram’s head, picture V 319, 358 
sheep-raising industry, II 246- 
253 

dipping, II 246, 248 
life on the range, II 230-232 
feeding, II 249 
destruction, II 249-250 
lambing, II 252 


making up flocks, II 248-249 
marking sheep, II 249 
shearing, II 253, picture II 251 
work of U S government, II 
230 

sheep raising for meat, II 2S1 
varieties, II 253 

Sheep, poem In Jane Tailor, IX 
146, picture IX 147 
Shelley, Percy, V 402, XI 333, 
picture V 401 

Shellfish industry, II 292-295 
Shelter 

Amazon region, picture II 216 
American Indians 
Apache home, picture I 391 
earth lodge, I 3S7, picture I 386 
Haida house, picture I 3 So 
houses, I 3S7 

Iroquois long house, picture I 
. 375 , 

iSavajo hut, picture IV 219 
Ojibway houses, picture I 377 
Pueblo, I 382-383, IV 219 
Pueblo Bomto, I 30S 
Seminole home, picture I 3S7 
tepee, 7 icturc I 379 
wiguam, picture I 377 
brick structures 

fire-burned brick, IV 220 
prehistoric structures, I\ 220 
Burman house, picture \ 97 
cave dwellings, I 314-316 
Chinese homes and houseboats, 
VII 320-321 

Cliff Duellers, picture I 317 
Mesa Verde, incturc facing I 
273 

colonial home, VII 177-17S 
dei elopment tent to skyscraper, 
IV 216-257 

early man, I 294, V 137-139, 
VII 1-2 

Eskimo igloo, I 384 
first houses, V 137- 139 
first permanent homes, MI 2 
Hottentot huts, I 323-324 
Hungarian herdsmen, picture IV 
218 

huts, V 139 

Japanese houses, I 362, picture I 

363 

Lake Duellers, V 139, incturc I 
330 

Lapland, I 356 

Maori, I 33S, picture I 336, 339 
Mexican house, incturc I\ 220 
Neu Guinea, picture V 137 
Philippine Islands 

Igorrote farm, picture \ 137 
Porto Rico, picture \ II 290 
primitive, IV 2 17-2 19 
Pygm\ pile houses, I 327 
Samoan houses, I 335 
Swiss mountain home, MI 332 
T ihiti, I 355 
tent, IV 217-218, "V 13S 
tree duellings, V 13S 
Troglodyte houses, I 314-316 
See aBo Architecture 


Shepherd Dog of the Pyrenees, 
dialogue In rilen Murrn \ j*i> 
Sheridan, Philip Henry, XI 5*1 
Sheridan's Ride, poem In 1 B 
Read, \ III 368-169 
Sherman, William T , MI 25,, XI 
333 

Shields 

mediev il kmght« pic' in Mil 
133, facing \ III 120 
Trojan u irnors pirlurt Mil i-o 
Shiloh, b ittle, Gr nit uni®, MI 2.- 
Shimer, Hervey W 
Anim lls Before Man, I 275-2'-'! 
authoritv on fo-=iL, I xi 
Earh M 111, I 2^0-290 
Peoples of Long \go, I 3 co-,i 6 
Shinar, Plain of, MI 10 
Shtnleaf, III Si piclun III 
Shmny, gime, M 231 
Shinto, a primitne religion I ,6. 
Ship A-Sailing, rhyme, IX -2 
Shipbuilding 

“carvel ’ and “clinker built, I\ 
29 5 

historv, bolts and ships, 1\ 202- 
312 

launching piclun I\ 292 
naval ic-'scls, 1\ ^05— j 1 2 
ocein liner-, I\ ,02-^04 
paints for protection, II 240 
Ships .Sec Bo its ind ships 
Shoebill, X 16S, piclun facing X 
16S 

Shoes, II 241-243 

cutting out shoes II 243 
e irl\ footwear, II 241 
picture, II 245 
leather, prep irat ion, II 243 
machinen, II 26, 2^, picture II 
242 

shoemaker’s shop fiSoo), picture 
II 241 

sole put on, II 244-245 
Sholes, Christopher Latham 
work on tvpewntcr, II 16S 
Shooting star, American cow dip, 
III 76, 7S 

Shooting stars, I 47-49, diagram I 
95 

Shop-work See To\ -making 
Short waves, II 87, 90 
Shoshone Falls, I 156, 170 
Shot putting, M 40 
Shrew 

appetite, III 150 
common, III 150 
marsh c hrcw, picture III 151 
mole slireu. III 150 
nests, III 150 
size, III 149 
species, III 150 
value to f inner, III 150 
Shnmp, I 230 

eves, X 190, picture X i«S 
Shrubs, III 101, 105, \ I 262 
Siberia 

rich in oil depo=it% II 1^4 
Siberian Railuav, I\ *45 
Sibenan mammoth, jnctun I 292 
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Snapdragon 


INDEX 


Spain 


Snapdragon, planting table, VI 267 
Snapping turtle, picture X 32 
self protection, X 33 
Snorre (Snom), Edda of, V 124 
Snow, I 88 
hunting in, III 9-15 
Snow and ice sports See Sports, 
snow and ice 

Snowflakes, I 88, picture I 89 
how to make, IX 278 
Snow Makers, picture between IX 


126-127 

Snowshoeing, VI 138, 140 
Snow-White, fairy tale bv Grimm, 


V 35-39 

Snow White, story by Alice Da\ 
Pratt, IX 195-196 
Snow-White and Rose-Red, storx, 
IX 58-60 

Snow-White Cow, folk tale, V 76-77 
Soccer, VI 14-18 
different positions, VI 1 6 
field and ground lines, picture N I 


field laj-out, VI 15 
goal-keeper, VI 18 
how ball is played, VI 1 5 
play of forwards, VI 16, 18 
play of the backs, VI 1 8 
scores and penalties, VI 15-16 
Socialism, Russia, VII 138-139, 
363-365 

Socialized recitation, XI 36 
Social relationships 
changing social order, XI 48 
contribution of science, XI 246- 
250 

sharing responsibilities, XI 62 
Winnetka schools, XI 46-47 
See also Citizenship, Communitj 
life 

Social studies 
curriculum, XI 38-39 
relation to citizenship, XI 39 
relation to communitj life, XI 39 
Winnetka Plan, XI 46 
See also Citizenship, Communitj 
life, Geography, History, Soc- 
ial relationships, Units of work 
Sodium chloride, II 366 
Softball, VI 223-224 
Soil, earth’s surface, I 69 
Solar spectrum, I 107-108, picture 
facing I 102, 109 
Solar system, I 26-41 
asteroids, I 27 
gravitation, I 28-31 
Laplace’s nebular hypothesis, I 
65-66, 269-270 

movement through space, I 31-34 
planets, I 27-41 
table of statistics, I 41 
term explained, I 26 
Solar time 

daj 7 , month, year, I 12-13 
Soldanella, Alpine, picture X 3 
Solomon, king of Israel, VII 15, 
XI 333, picture , IX 304 
Solomon Islands, in World War II, 
VII 282, 283 


Solomon’s seal, flower, III 74-7., 
Solon, XI 333, laws, VII 21 
Solstice and equinox, I 11-12 
Somaliland, Africa 
bojs dje hair, VII 372 
Song See Music and song 
Song Against Children, poem bx 
Aline Kilmer, VIII 25 
Song for a Little House, poem In 
Christopher Morlej, VIII 26 
Songs, with music, IX 225-252 
Soo Canal 

ore boat traffic, II 1 97-1 98 
Sophocles, VII 32, XI 333 
Sora, III 344-345 

Sorbonne, Richelieu rebuilds, III 
98 

Sorrel, sleep moxements, X 2^3- 
254, picture X 253 
Soto Sec De Soto, Hernandez 
Sound, I 99-101 
waves, I 99-101, diagram I 104 
Sound pictures, II 156-158 
Sounds 

croaking of frogs, III 22 1 

hum of bees, III 25 1 

song of birds, III 22, 23, 25, 27, 
between 362-363 
splash of w ater, III 27 
squirrels, III 172 
South, the 

after the Cml War, VII 256 
cotton crop, II 254-257 
grading and marketing, II 256- 
237 

growing cotton, II 255 
picking, II 255-256 
industrial centers, VII 256 
Robert E Lee, VII 2,4-255 
South Africa 

British in, VII 131-133 
Cape Town, picture I II 132 
diamonds 

discoxerj, I 191-194 
mining, II 273, picture I 190 
Dutch in, VII 13 1-133 
Victoria Tails, I 168, picture I 164 
weaver bird nests, X 158-160 
South America 
Amazon River, I 151 
cities 

Buenos Aires, I 350 
Cuzco, pictures 1 353, 354 
Rio de Janeiro, I 352-355 
foreign relations and intern itional 
peace 

Act of Havana, VII 2S4 
American League of Nations, 
VII 283 

Christ of the Ande= \ II 2S4 
Monroe Doctrine, VII 2S3-2S4 
England and Venezuela, \ II 
259 

Pan-American Union, VII 2S3- 
284 

Congresses, VII 2S3 
sixth conference, N II 2Sj 
seventh conference, \ II 2S4 
Haxana conference, 1940, 
VII 2S4 


41- 


I 1 


333 

re-ourcc, liidu-tru - I 


histon 

conquest of Peru, IN 
VII 10S 
exploration, I\ 21-22 52, 41- 
4- 

table, I\ 5 , 

rexolt of ‘union Boh\ ir, \IT 
1 10-1 1 1 

language®, I 540 
llamas, I 354 

map, mount 1111 form it ion- 
m ip studies, \I 299 
people, I 349- 
Argentine 111s, 1 3 5 o ,,1 
Brazilians, I 351-,^ 

Gauclio®, I 3 jO- J 3 1 
Incas, I 4 3 3 

Indnns, I 349, 3,1 , 5 ; 
Patagonian'-, I 
product 

349> 35-i 3i'i 334 
\olcanoes, I 1 19 
Southern Pacific Railroad 
route, I\ 337 
Texas’ part, IV 557 
Southey, Robert, XI 355 
Legend of Bishop Hit to, \ 1 1 1 
273-274 

South Magnetic Pole 
Borchgrex ink at, tabh I\ 

South Pole explorations 
Amundsen re iches, I\ 62 6 } 
Bird, Rich ird E 
first expedition, I\ 20S-.1. 
second, I\ 212-.14 
Ciptoin Scott’s expedition, I\ 
64-75 

table, 1\ 53 
South Sea Islands 

Pohnesians, I 222, 35 1 - 5 5 > 
tattooing, I 3 54-3 j 5 
Soviet, Lmion of Sox ict Sinali®t 
Republic®, A II 1 j 9 
Sower, painting bx Millet, \ jco, 
picture V 299 

Sower, Parable of the, I\ ^20 
Soybeans, II 319 
Spaeth, Sigmund 

Child’s Enjoxinent of Music, I\ 
223-224 
Spain 

architecture Moorish, IN .,0- 


Alhambra, IV 252 
courtxard, picture IV 2,1 
Mosque at Cordoxa, IN 232 
art 

caxe art, I 299, N 274, jncturi 
I 29S 

painting, N 2SS-290 
bullfighting NI 170- 171 
child life. Nil 3 25— _7 
Christmas custom®, Nil 59^ y;, 
CixilNNar, 1936-1950, N II in 
dances and fcstix ils, Nil 
326 

goxernment, present, Nil 1 1 1 
historx, chronologx 
N andal® 111, N II 5 1 
Moors retreat N II 105 
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Squirting cucumber 


INDEX 


S*o r l 


Squirting cucumber 

seed dispersal, X 26, picture X 27 
Stabilizer, gyroscopic, IV 304 
Stagecoach, picture VII 230 
travel in Webster’s dax, VII 234 
Stage fright, story by Helen Terns, 
IX 364-367 tt 

Stained glass, II 222, 22 6 , picture 
II 225 

Stalactites, I 170, picture I 171 
Stalagmites, I 170, picture I 17 1 
Stalin, Josef, VII 139, 283, 364, 36;, 
picture VII 277 
Stamens 

flowers, X 104, picture X 98, 10; 
Stamp Act, VII 182 
Stamps 

collecting, VI 277-278 
values, picture facing VI 278 
Standish, Miles, XI 333 
military leader, VII 168, 169, 
picture facing VII 169 
Stanford, Leland, IV 334, 335 
Stanton, Edwin, famous remark of, 
VII 253 
Starches 
basic food, X 52 
in common foods, X 374 
Starfish, I 226-227 
care of young, III 390 
position of eyes, X 190 
Star flower, III 62 
Stark, John, VII 191, XI 333 
Starling, III 309-310 
Stars 

constellations, I 49-59 
distances, I 57 

distinguished from planets, I 27 
fixed, I 49 
magnitudes, I 55 
Milky Way, I 55-57 
shooting, I 47-49, chart I 95 
speed of movement, I 50 
time checked by, II 7 
Stars, poems, IX 159 
Stars and Stripes 
picture of flag, facing XI 312 
story of our flag, XI 310-3 1 1 
Stars and Stripes 
newspaper of A E F , IV 1 5 1 
Star-Spangled Banner 
author, XI 312 
date, XI 312 
words, XI 312 

State Department, United States 
government, VII 208 
States Rights doctnne, VII 229- 
230, 251 

secession, VII 249 
Statue of Liberty 
gift of French, VII 204 
National Monument, I 400 
Steam, II 43-58 
early experiments, II 43 
importance to man, II 43 
See also Steam engine 
Steamboats and steamships 
development and speed, IV 301 
Fulton’s, IV 301, VII 233 
famous early ships, IV 301-302 


Mississippi Rixer, VII 235-236 
ocean liners, IV 302-304 
turbine engines, idxantages, II 55 
See also Boats and ships 
Steam boiler, II 45-49 
feed pump, II 49 
fire tube, II 46, inclurc II 45 
forced draft, II 48 
safety' x alue, II 48 
steam gauge, II 4S-49 
xertical, II 46 
water gauge, II 48 
water tube, II 46 
Steam engine 

coal aids development, II 43, 1S1 

compound engines, II 51-52 

condenser, II 51 

governor, II 50-51 

history , II 43-45 

horse power, II 3 89 

how it works, II 45-5 1 

invention 

effect on pumping machinen , 
IV 377 

Newcomen and Saxery, II 43- 
44 

Watt, II 36, 44-45 
reciprocating, II 49-50 
triple expansion, II 51-52 
turbine or rotarx, II 52-53 
Steam locomotive 
development, II 53-58, IV 332- 
333 

See also Locomotives 
Steam pump, II 43-44, 49 
Steamships See Steamboats and I 
steamships 
Steam shovel 
picture, II 15, facing II 13 
principle of, II 14-15 
Steam turbine or rotary' engine 
Curtis’, II 53 
first practical, II 52 
Parsons’, II 52-53 
picture II 66 
Steel 

Bessemer process, II 199-200 
composition, II 192, 193 
cutting steel acetxlenc torch, 
II 159-160 
in construction work 
bridge steel, IV 2S6 
skyscrapers, IV 253, 256 
steel wire suspension, I\ zSi- 
282 

manufacture 

blastfurnace, II 198-199 
processes, II 199-200 
"pig iron,” II 199 
ship-armor, IV 308-309 
history, IV 305-307 
special steels, II 200 
See also Iron 

Steeplebush, flower, III 101, pic- 
ture III 105 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur, XI 333 
Eskimos, I\ 179-1S2 
Stemmetz, picture II 395 
Stephen, Christian martxr, 1 II 46, 
XI 433 


Stephenson, George, \I , , 

IM ft, II J4-5- 58 
runs first trim", I V 551, ,44 
wans locomotno conto-t 11 5; s 
Sterling, oncm of t< rm \ II 70 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, XI - , 

\t the Sea-'hde I\ 1^4 

\utumn Tires, I\ i ;l 

Bed in Summer, IX 2 

Capture of the Ilispamoh, XIII 

„ = 23-^35 

Cow, The IX 07 

Dumb Soldier, V 150 

carh life, V 567 

Escape at Bedtime \ 152 

Foreign Lands, V 150 

I ittlc Land, V j;i 

Mx Shadow, IX 134 

Rain, IX 24, mu 1 r IX 251 

Singing IX 121 

Swing The, IX 100 

Traxel, V 149 

Treasure I '•taint, selection from, 

VIII 223-235 

xerses set to music, IX 245 231, 
252 

IWicrc Go the Boat® IX 10. 

V indx Nights, XI 265 
Stickleback, fish, III 375-376 

nesting habits, III 257, 395, X 
120 

Stigma, of flower, X 104-105 
Stilicho, Roman general, \ 1 1 49, 
51, XI ;J33 

Stilt-walking, picture \ I 227 
Stimpson, Mary StoycII 

V hen Tliev V ere Little, V 360- 
37S 

Sting ray, X 175 

Stock, Ralph, x ox age of, IV 1^-195 
Stockholm, ancient, inclurc VII 1,4 
Stockton and Darlington Railroad, 
IV 33 b 344 
Stockyards, II 2S1-2S3 
Stodart, M A 

One Thing \t A Time, IX 15S 
Stoffels, Hendnckje, painting bx 
Rembrandt, V 295 
Stomach 

digestion in, X 346, diagram X 
343 

position, diagram \ 355, 343 
Stone Ages, I 290-296 

art, I 294, 299, picture I 295, 29S 
tools, I 290, 294, II 2-3 
Stones See Precious stones itid 
gems 

Storage battery, II 64 
Stones 

Bible, IX 287-320 
m child dexelopment, XI 265-265 
nature, IX 114-117, 122-125, 

re7— 152 

repetitixe, IX 35-69 
Sec a! 0 Literature 
Stones told by pictures, IX 85-9' 
Stork 

black-necked jictun X 271 
in Holland MI 3 14 
life span, X 394 
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Swing Song 


INDEX 


Tcrnpes: 


Swing Song, poem by William 
Alhngham, IX ioo 
Swiss Family Robinson is Saved 
From Shipwreck, VIII 244-254 
Switzerland 

child life, VII 332-333 
democracy, VII 148 
history, VII 147-148 
League of Nations, seat, VII 149, 
333 

Lion of Lucerne, VII 148, 334, 
\ picture VII 149 
military training, VII 148 
mountains, I 133, VII 332-334 
Alps, a protection, VII 148 
Swiss boy, ■picture VII 310 
Swiss cattle, II 296, VII 332-333 
Swiss chalet, V 139 
Swiss cheese, II 305, VII 333 
tunnels, IV 3S4~3S6 
unit of work See Outline, XI 74 
water power development, IV 
384, 386 

winter sports, picture \ I 123, 126, 
135, VII 334 

woodcarvmg, V'316, VII 333 
Swordfishing, II 291-292 
grounds in New Zealand, VII 381 
Sycamores, III 115, ptciurc III 
118 

Sydney, Australia, VTI 379 
Synthetic products, II 394-395 
cellophane, II 263, 394 
nylon, II 263 
plastics, II 394-395 
rayon, II 263, 394 
resins, II 394 
rubber, II 219, 394 
Syracuse, Sicily, Greek colony 
Athenians besiege, VII 33-34 
Syria 

map facing VII 12 
outline map, XI 305 
silk industry 

silk plant, picture II 265 
sorting cocoons, picture II 259 
World War II, sunender, VII 279 
Syrinx, pipes of Pan, V 240-241 

T 

Table and Chair, poem by Edward 
Lear, IX 219 
Tableaux, VI 274 

Off for Foreign Lands, IX 220- 
222 

Tables Turned, play, IX 326-332 
Table Tennis, VI 59 
Tacitus, Cornelius, XI 333 
describes Teutonic tribes, VII 49 
Tacking, VI 104 
Tacoma, Washington 
bridge disastei, IV 290 
Tadpoles, III 376, X 74-75 
Taft, William Howard, XI 333 
break with Roosevelt, VII 266 
picture, VII 203 
Tahitians, I 335 
war fleet, picture I 340 
Tail, prehensile, uses, X 275-276 


Tailor bud, X 160 
Taj Mahal, picture VII 332 
Talking machine See Phonognph 
Talking pictures, II 156-158 
Talleyrand-Pengord, Charles, XI 
333 

at Congress of Vienna, VII 90 
suggestion for Kipling s storv , 
VIII 47 

Talus, the Man of Brass, VIII 16S- 
169, 174 

Tambourine, picture V 235 
Tamil girls, picture VII 351 
Tammany 

opposes Cleveland, VII 258 
Roosevelt fights VII 264 
Tanager 

migration routes, map bclxiccn X 
290-291 

scarlet, III 339, picture and song 
III 362-363 

Tanagra statuettes, V 326 
“Tanglewood Tales,” b\ II iw- 
thorne, selection from, \ III 161- 
174 

Tanning, of leather, VI 355 
Tansy, picture facing III 53 
Taoism, VII 302 
Tapioca, II 3 19 
Tapirs, III 185-186 
Tappan, Eva March 

Christopher Carson, VIII 107- 
109 

James Jerome Hill, VIII 100- 102 
Luther Burbank, VIII 97-99 
William Crawford Gorgis, VIII 
94-97 

Tar, making, II 236 
Tariff 

Cleveland and, VII 258 
term explained, VII 218 
Underwood Bill, VII 269 
Taronga Zoo, VII 379 
Tartars See Mongols 
Tasmania, outline map, XI 309 
Tasmanian Devil, animal, III 14S 
Tasmanian wolf, III 148 
Taste, sense of, X 216-218 
chemical sense, X 217-21S 
digestion aided, X 216-217 
tongue, chief organ, X 217 
Tattooing 

artist at work, picture I 335 
Maori, I 343, picture I 342 
methods, I 334—335 
Taverns See Inns 
Tax, defined, VII 218 
Taylor, Ann and Jane, XI 333 
famil} and voutb, V 374 
Sheep, The, IX 146 
Sleepi Harrv, IX 185 
Twinkle, Twinkle, IX 2 
Taylor, Bayard, writer, XI 335 
earl}' life, V 360-361 
Taylor, Zachary, II 241, XI 333 
picture, VII 202 
Tea 

how raised, II 539-340 

prices, II 340 

sale, preparition, II 540 


sen ing custom'-, II i* 1 --, o 
tei pi int, II jj 9 
Teacher 

health adv i«or \I 18 
re! ltion to child, \I .0 
relition to piruit*-, XI 
Teaching 

acti\ it! progrun \I ;~i2, 29 14 

equipment XI 7 

methods, XI 11-12, jO-'jo, 104- 

IOJ 

See abn Leirning 
Technicolor process, II i S)I 150 
Telegraph 

char ictcrs, II 74 
code, Amcric in Mono, \ I ioj 
eirl} uses, II 7j 
first instrument picture II 7^ 
first tclegnm, II 7- 
Gauss’ svstem, I .71 
how it works, II 7J-74 
Morse invents, II 7. 
multiplex, II 74, qu idruplex, II 
169 

trims run b\ orders, I\ ,42 
Telegraph plant, X 30. -,o^ 
Telephone 

Alexander G Bell, II 174-176 
Bhke tnnsmitter, II 78-79 
dialjOrautoni itic.tolcphoni II 8_ 
selector fr mie, pictun II s 0 
Edison improves tnnsmitter, II 
169 

exchange, or central office II e o 
s 2 

dial telephone, II s 2 inc!ur< 
II So 

first, II 76, 78, picture II 167 
improvements, II 7S-S1 
invention, II 76, 78 
number m U S , II 76 
photographs, trmsmittcd, II S. 
radio ship c ills, picture II 9. 
radio st itions, lines connecting, 
picture II 77 
receiver, II 79-S0 
transmitter, II 78-79 
Telescope, X 200 

Galileo invents, II 138, 139 
largest, II 139 
morning of word, I 210 
reflector II 1 j9, picture II 141 
refractor, 11 1 ,9 
simple lenses, 1 1 158 
tower, picture I 64 
Television 

based on photo-electric cell, II 94 
future of, II 95 
iconoscope, II 95 
receiver, II 94-95 
scanning disk, II 94 
what it is, II 94 
Tempera painting, N 279 
Temperature 
bodv, X 354-J59 
crickets, how to tell temper itun 
bv, III 1 jQ, 14 1 
See also Wcteorolngv 
Tempest, The, bv "h d c«pr rr 
slam retold, \ III 200-2:6 
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Titian, V 288, XI 334 
Flora, V 288, picture facing V 288 
Titus, Arch of, V 327, picture VII 40 
Toad, III 241-254 
amphibians, 111 253 
common, III 35, 245 
eggs, III 253, 376, picture III 250, 
251 

enemies, III 248, 251 
hibernation, III 253-254 
horned, III 278 

protective coloring, III 242-244 
bkin-shedding, III 244-245 
stories of, III 254 
Surinam, X 77 

tadpoles, III 253, picture III 250- 
251 

tongue, III 245 
tree, III 244 
usefulness, III 246 
winter quarters, III 253 
See also Frog, Salamander 
Tobacco 

cigarette making, II 276 
curing, fermenting, ageing, II 
276 

growing tobacco, II 275-276 
introduced to Europe, II 275 
making cigars II 276 
producing regions, ll 275 
world’s production, II 275 
Tobogganing, VI 140-141 
Tokio, Japan, I 362 
earthquake, I 130 
See also Japan 
Toltecs, in Yucatan, I 313 
To Market, to Market, rhyme, IX 8 
Tomato 

pests and remedy, table VI 268 
planting table, VI 265 
Tomb of Mausolus, at Halicar- 
nassus, VII 19 
Tombs, Egyptian, IV 223 
Tom-Cat, The, poem by Don 
Marquis, VIII 28 
Tom Thumb, story, IX 74-80 
Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son, rhyme, 
IX 14 

Tongue, organ of taste, X 217 
Tongue twisters, VI 301-302 
Tools and implements 
Bronze Age, II 3 
earliest, I 289-290, II 1-2, V 
140-141, VII 2 
flint, II 2-3 
Iron Age, II 4 
Maon, I 342 
Papuan , 1 328 

Stone Ages, I 290, 294, II 2-3 
Tahitian, I 335 

Toothless mammals, III 153-155 
Topsy Turvey World, poem bj 
William B Rands, IX 98 
Tormentia, planting table, VI 266 
Tornadoes, 1 1S2-183 
regions, I 183 
western tornado, I 183 
Toronto, VII 297 
Torpedo 

description, IV 312 


gyroscope steers, II 165 
Torpedo boat, IV 309, picture I\ 310 
Torricelli, Evangelista 
experiment with air, I 79 
Tortilla bread, II 322 
Tortoise, I 245-246, III 265 
genera, III 271 
gopher, III 271 

how different from turtles, III 271 
shell, III 268 
Tortoise shell, I 246 
Tortugas Islands 

bird tests, X 303-305 
deep-sea diving, X 90-91 
Toscanelli, ideas about westward 
route, IV 12, 13 
Toucan, anel 

unusual bill, X 168, picture facing 
X 168 

Touch, sense of 
man without, X 218-219 
Touraco bird 
coloring, X 134 
footnote, X 134 
Tourists See Travel 
Tourmalines, II 274 
Tournament 

knights and tournej s, VI 1 70 
Middle Ages, VII 72, picture VIII 
137 

Tours, Battle of, VII 5S 
Tower of Babel, I 305, IX 291 
Tower of London, picture VII 1 23 
Towhee or chewink, III 332 
Town meeting, first colonial, VII 
169 

Town Mouse and the Country 
Mouse, Aesop fable, V 2-3 
Toy-making, VI 331-349 
animals, VI 332-336 
bird houses, VI 339-340 
boats, VI 338 
kites, VI 341-342 
materials, VI 331-332 
model airplanes, VI 343-349 
tools, VI 331-332 
water wheels, VI 337 
Toys 

electric, practical use, picture II 
54 

scientific gyroscope, II 163 
Track and field athletics See 
Sports, track and field 
Tracks, animal, inclurc III 1 1 
Tractors, II 2S, picture II 30S 
Trade See Commerce and trade 
Trademark, explained, X 50 
Trade wmds, I 207 
Trafalgar, Battle of, VII 109 
Trafalgar Square, picture VII 123 
Tragedy plays, defined, V 3 S6, VII 32 
Tram, The, song, music IX 244 
Trams Sec Railroad 
Trajan, Roman emperor 

aqueduct, IV 376, 37S, picture I\ 
376 

Trajan’s Column, V 328 
Tramps afield, III 1-52 
Transparencies, how make, IX 276- 
277 
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ur tr in=port 
nr m ul, IV 360-361 
development, II 117-135, I\ 
360-, 62 

piccenger lines, IN 562 
American Indi 111=, \ ll 23X 

cinoes, I 5X9, pic'uri I ,7b, 
5S0, 4S1, 3x5, 3 xx, 5^0 
“tump line,’’ I 379 
anim il power 

camel truwport, \ 215-2:6 
p ick tr 1111s, Nil 24 , 
sled dogs, driving \I 144-1x6 
Pol lr regions, IN 65-75 NI 
150-151 
automotive 

bu«, II 107, picluri II 110 
tr ilh r, picture II 100 
trucks, II io 3 , pictun II 10S 
boats uid ship®, IV 

Anglo-Saxon, picture I \ 204 
Columbus , IV 1 , :o6 pictun 
IV 14, 16, 19, N II 160 
Egxptnn, picture IV 27, 52 
English m in-of-vv lr, IN 207 
Eskimo, I 3S5, picture I 3X5 
gallevs, IV 294-295 
Greek and Rom in, IV 294-205 
ice boats, VI 1 17-124 
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Van Gogh See Gogh, Vincent Van 
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Water-lily 


INDEX 


V> he”! 


Niagara, I 163-168, picture I 164, 
165, 166, 167 

Water-lily, III 87, picture III 28, 86 
giant, X 280 

Waterloo, Battle of, VII 102 
Water nymph, flower, III 87 
Waterpower, development, IV 383- 
386, 389 

Bonneville Dam, IV 384-386 
Boulder Dam, IV 372, 374 
electric generator, II 66-69 
Grand Coulee Dam, IV 372-373 
hydroelectric, IV 384-386 
Mississippi River Power Com- 
pany, IV 384 

Niagara Falls, II 69, IV 384 
TVA, IV 389, map, IV 388 
water power plants, IV 384 
water wheels, II 41-42, IV 383— 
384, picture II 16, IV 382 
Waterproof cloth, produced, II 216 
Water sports See Sports, water 
sports 

Waterspout, I 207, picture I 206 
Water-supply systems, IV 375-381 
American cities, IV 379-381 
artesian wells, IV 378, picture IV 
377 ) I 92 

Middle Ages, inadequate in, IV 


modern, IV 377-381 
purification methods, IV 378-379 
Roman, IV 376-377 
United States, IV 378, 379-381 
Water wheels 

“impulse” or Pelton, II 41-42 
overshot and undershot, IV 383- 
384, picture IV 382 
principle, II 41, IV 366, 383 
toys, making, VI 337 
turbine, II 41, 66, IV 384 
Waterworks See Water-supply 
systems 

Watson, John B , experiments with 
homing birds, X 303-305 
Watt, James, II 36, XI 334 
advances civilization, II 45 
early life, II 44 
picture, II 35 , facing II 41 
Watts, Isaac, XI 335 
Cradle Hymn, IX 6 
Let Dogs Delight to Bark and 
Bite, IX 15S 

Wax Doll, story by Madame de 
Segur, V 165-167 
Waxwmgs, cedar, III 319 
Wayne, Anthony, XI 335 
Battle of Fallen Timber, VII 233 
Weapons 

American Indians, I 376, 378, 
picture facing V 140 
Assyrian, VII 12 
firearms 
cannon, II 8 
guns 

first, II 6 

modern battleships, IV 309 
gunpowder invented, II 6, S 
ends use of armor, VII 73 
Iron Age, picture II 4 


Maori, I 342 
Papuan, I 328 
Poljnesian, picture I 333 
torpedoes, IV 312 
NNorld War I, VII 271 
See also Warfare 
Weasel, III 217-219 

protective coloring, picture X 259 
Weather 

Bjrd’s observations, in Antarctic, 
IV 213, 214 

distinguished from climite, I 96- 
97 

weather forecasting John D ll- 
ton, I 269 

See also Meteorology 
Weather Bureau 
established, X 247 
rainfall measured, I 88, John 
Dalton, I 269 

under Department of Commerce 1 
VII 209 

weather map, I 82 j 

Weather Factory, poem bj N ine\ 
Byrd Turner, V 145 
Weathering, I 76 
Weather map, I 82 
Weaver birds, nests, X 158-160 
Weaving, VI 350-354 
antiquity, VI 350 
bags, VI 352-353 
Gobelin Tapestry Works, II 1 1 
hand loom work, II 10-11, VI 
352 

Maori natives, I 341-342 
pattern darning, VI 333 
power loom invented, II 18, 20 
power machinery, II 263-267 
primitive peoples, V 141 
process of weaving, II 264 
rug weaving, VI 351 
table mat, VI 354 
Sec also Spinning 
Webster, Daniel, XI 335 
early life, VII 228-229 
defender of Union, VII 229 
designs plow, II 28 
Reply to Hayne, VII 230 
Whig Party, VII 219, 229 
Wedge, principle of, II i 3 
Wedgwood, Thomas, XI 333 

experiments in photogripln, II 


144, 145 

Wedgwood ware, II 232, picture II 


231 

Weeds 

birds as a destroyer, III 334 
boneset, III 100 

jewelweed, III 100, picture III 
98 

Joe-pye, III 99-100 
milkweed, III 101, picture I 102 
Week, origin of name of da ys, \ 126 
Weevil, snout, picture X 143 
Wee Willie Winkle, rhyme, IX 3 
Weir, G M 

The Educational Outlook in 
Canada, XI 66-69 
Welland Canal, IV 31S 
Wellington, New Zealand, Nil 3S2 


Wells 

irte«i in well-, I\ 47s p r'ur, 1\ 
577 , I 92 

M t\ in 11 itur il well I 3 1 . 
Wells, Amos R 

Children s Ixim. 1 \ 172 
IIow Strong \re \oti’ IX i^o 
1S1 

Recipe for 1 Du I\ 172 
Wells, H G , 011 ri idmg, XI ,, 
West, the 

haestock production II r'-o .si 
westw lrd expulsion So Initid 
States histora, wotw ird 1 x- 
pansion 
West Indies 

luirric ines, I 1S3-1S4 
spices, II 367, 36s 
Westinghouse, George, II 60, \I 
3 J 3 

air hr ike, II 59-60 
origin ites s iturd i\ h ilf holi- 
dns, II 60 
Westminster Abbcj 

bombing wrerkige NNorld V tr 
II picture \ II 270 
poets’ corner, jncturi \ III _o 5 
printing press in, II 9 
West Point Military Academy, \ II 
20S 

setting-up drill, picture N I 40 
We Thank Thee, poem b\ Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, I\ 5 
Whale 

blowing or “spouting,’ III 17s 
blubber, I 249 
circ of xoung, III 178, ,03 
foe of m in, I 249-. 50 
how it cats, III 178 X 140 
humph ick, picture III 179 
hunting, perils, IV 90-91 
m immnl, I 247-24S 
mouth, III 178, 393, X 140 
picture, I 24S 

right while, picture III 179 
sire, I 24S 

sperm, III 17S, picture I 24S 
swimming, I 249 
toothed, III 177, 178 
true or wh debone, III I77-17S 
Whales, Bay of, IN 62 
Whale Story, In Biron Mu 1 
chausen, N III jS4, jbt> 

Whaling 

fisheries, danger, I .50 
Life on a NNlnler, N III 3 17 ,.4 
stripping blubber picture I 249 
while hunting, III 17S-180 
What are Little Boys Made of 7 , 
rhvme, IX 12 

What Does the Bee Do’, poem b\ 
Christina Rossetti, IX 25 
What Happened to Inger Johanne 
stories from, V 168-17. 

What They Say, xersc, IX 150 
What Use Are ‘iou’, song, 

IX 244 
Wheat 

basic food, II 307 

climate md planting, II 309-310 
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"Wolverine 


INDEX 


"inch tins 


Wolverine, III 219-220 
Women 

American Indians, I 390 
Greek, position of, VII 3 1 
Sec also Mothers 
Women’s rights movement 
Emma Willard, IX 359-360 
Wonderful Meadow, The, poem bj 
Olive Wadsworth, IX 133 
Wonderful World, poem by William 
B Rands, IX 113 
Wonders of the World, Seven 
Hanging Gardens, VII 1 1 , picture 
VII 19 

list and picture, VII 19 
Pyramids, VII 7 
Wood, as fuel, II 179 
Wood, Leonard, “Rough Riders,” 
VII 261, 265 

Woodblock pnntmg, Japanese, V 3 1 1 
Wood carving 

Maori natives, I 341 
Swiss, V 316, VII 333 
Wood-chopping bees 
m colonial days, VII 180 
Woodchuck, III 161, 164 
“ground hog” day, III 164-165 
habits, III 164 

picture, III*r62, facing X 266 
Woodcock 

American, picture III 343 
song, III 25 
Wood duck, III 32-33 
Wood engravings 

Durer and Holbein, V 294-297 
Wooden horse, story of, VIII 159— 
161 

Wooden shoes, picture facing VIII 
328 

Woodman and the Serpent, Aesop 
fable, V 4 

Woodpecker, III 23, 296, 393 
beak, X 167-168 
nest, X 158 
picture, III 34, 308 
Woods Indians, I 378 
Wood sorrel, picture X 253 
Wood thrush, III 337 
Woodwmd instruments 
making, at home, IX 257-258 
orchestral, V 260-262 
Woof, the Naughtiest Dog in Town, 
story by Leo Gans, V 158 
Woof Visits Poor Poll, story by Leo 
Gans, V 159-160 
Wool and the wool industry 
how wool is bought, II 253 
sheep raising, II 246-253 
washing and drying wool, picture 
H 249 

wool distinguished from fur,X 124 
worsteds and woolens, II 268-269 
Woolley, Mary Emma 
College Girl and her Vocation, XI 
71-72 

Woolworth Building, New York 
City, picture IV 255 
Wordsworth, William, V 400 402, 
XI 335 

picture, V 401 


The Wren’s Nest, III 307 
Work See Energy 
Works Progress Administration 
(WPA), VII 275 
World See Earth 
World relations See International 
relations 

World War I, IV 126-162, 1 II 271- 
273 

(read the introduction, I\ 1 27! 

A E F (American Expeditionary 
Forces) 

raising an armj, IV 130-132 
America goes to France, I\ 
133-136 

Chateau-Thierrj , IV 137-140 
Lost Battalion, IV 545-149 
battle casualties, IV 141-145, 
VII 273 

mascots of France, IV 150-153 
Sergeant York’s exploit, IV 
I53-IS5 
animal heroes 

artillery horses, IV 156-159 
camel transport, V 215-226 
dogs, VI 144 

aviation, II 135, IV 160-162 
Rickenbacker, VIII 109-114 
Europe, effect upon 
Balkans, VII 159 
Belgium, VII 146 
France, VII 103 
Germany, VII 93 
Spain, VII hi 
modern warfare, VII 271 
outbreak, VII 271 
Peace Treaty, at Versailles, \ II 
273 

submarine warfare, IV 133-1 j 5, 
311, VII 271 
Lusitania, VII 271 
training camps, IV 130-132 
World War II, VII 277-282 
aviation, II 135 

destruction from the air, pic- 
ture IV 164, VII 279 
Doolittle, IV 167-169 
Kelly, IV 163-166 
military planes, picture II 1,4 
parachute troops, picture II 
132, 133 

Balkans, VII 87, 159, 279-280 
Belgium, VII 146, 278 
causes, VII 94, 277 
Denmark, VII 154, 278 
England "V II 122, 277-283 
France, VII 105, 277-27S 
German) , VII 94, 277-283 
Holland, VII 146, 278 
Italy, VII 87, 279, 282, 283 
Japan, VII 280-283, 30S 
North Afnca, \ II 279, 282, 2S5 
Norwa), VII 154, 27S 
Pacific, V ar in, VII 280-283, 
IV 163-169 

Poland, VII 139, 277-278 
Russia, VII 139, 280, 2S3 
submarine w arfare, IV 512 
United States 

European front, ^ II 2S2, 283 


home front \ II 2s. 
Icnd-Lei'-c law, \ II 276 
national defence \ 11 2-,-2~6 
Peirl Harbor \ II 276 
war in the Picific, \ II 
2S3 

Worms 


flat worms, I 223-224 
home, X 145-146, jnc'tin X 144 
pest ind remedy, UM> \ I 26S 
round worms, I 224 
sea worms, I 223-225 
Wounds 

healing of, X 350-322 
Lister dtseo\ers antiseptic meth- 
ods, VII 397 
WPA, \ II 273 

Wreck of the Hesperus, poem b\ H 
W Longfellow, VIII 241-24^ 
Wren, III 206, 307 
marsh, III 343-344 
nest, X 158 

Wren and the Hen, verse IX i;o 
Wnght, Frank Lloyd, irclnteet, I\ 


Wnght, Orville and Wilbur, XI , 
first motor driven urpline II 
126-127 

story of, 11 125-126 
triumph first prize, II 127, ijo 
Writing 

Chinese, I 360 

cuneiform, VII 10, piclun All 11 
Egyptian, VII 5, piclun \ 1 1 1 1 
Ma>an, I 5 10 
teaching of, XI 43 
Writs of Assistance, MI 182 
Wrought Iron, II 102 
Wyclif, John, XI 335 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod, poem 
by Eugene Field, IX 3-4 
Wynne, Annette 

Little Folks in the Gnss, IX 1 1 1 
Wyoming 

Bad Lands, I 141 
sheep raising, II 246 
Wyss, Johann Rudolph 
Suiss l amity llohin*mi, selection 
from, VIII 244-254 


X 


Xenophon, crosses Vsn Minor 
date, table IV 52 
Xerxes, king 01 Persia, XI 335 
crosses Hellespont, MI 27 
expedition against Greece, \ II 
27-28 

X-rays, II 1.17-149 
photography with, II 148 
pictures, how m ide, II 14S 
Rontgen discovers, II 147, 160 
Xylophone, \ 262-264, picture \ 
263 

Y 


Yachting, M 109-113 

amateur he!m=man, pictu-c \ I 
1 12 
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Yachts 


INDEX 


Zwingh, IJlnch 


1 


America s Cup, VI 109-110 
cruising, YI no, 1 12 
races, YI 109-110 
Yachts 

classes, VI no 
how to sail, YI to 3-106 
small, race, picture YI 113 
Yak 

habitat, X 4-7 
tobogganing, picture, IY S6 
Yakima Valley, irrigation project, 
picture IY 371 

Yangtze River, China, I 149-150 
YII 301 

Yankee clippers, IV 297-29S 
Yeast plant 
reproduction, X 104 
Yellow fever 

fight against, IY 397-399 
Gorges, YIII 94-97 
Yellow River, China, I 149-150, 
VII 301 

Yellow Robe, Chauncey, \ III 103- 
106 

at Carlisle School, YIII 105-106 
boihood, YIII 103-104 
later life, YIII 106 
picture, YIII 103-106 
Yellowstone National Park, I 39S 
Colter discov ers, I 392-393 
gevsers, I 124-127 
grand cam on, picture I 9S , 
Ideal Terrace, picture I 65 
Yellowthroat 

Man land, III 342 
Yeoman, plat about 

Merry Plat of the Cobbler and 
the King, YIII 145-152 
Yeomans, Edward 
Navajo Prater, V 157 
Yerkes Observatory 
picture, I 63 

refractor telescope, II 139 


Yet Gentle Will the Griffin Be, 
poem bt Yachel Luidsat, V 143 
Yggdrasil, I 3-4 
Ymir, 125 
Yokohama, Japan 
doll s dat , picture YII 360 
earthquake, I 130 
Yonge, Charlotte M , XI 335 
books, list, VIII 362 
Children of Blentarn Ght 11 , YIII 
362-365 

York, Alvin C , XI 335 
exploits in World Wai I, IY 1 5 3— 
J S5 

Yosemite Valley, I 59S 

waterfalls, I 16S, picture I 169 
Younghusband, enters Lhassa, table 
D S 3 

Young St John, sculpture In 
Donatello, V 337 

Your Flag and My Flag, b\ V llbur 
D Xesbit, note XI 310 
Yucatan 

Cordota discovers, IY 39 
Mat an civ ilization, I 310-313, 
picture I 31 1 

Yugoslavia «S<t lugo-Slatia 
Yule log 

first burned, ^ II 397 
See ako Christmas customs 
Yuma, Arizona 

canal project, picture I 140 

Z 

Zama, Battle of, YII 43 
Zambesi River 

Livingstone discovers, II So 
Zamonn, ruler of India 
receives Di Gama, YII 106-107 
Zebra, III 1S5 
gregarious, X zS6, 393 
protectiv e coloring, X 44 


Zebu, YII 34S, picture VII 348 1 

Zend Avesta, sacred book of the t 
Parsis, Y 123 

Zeppelin, Ferdinand j 

biographical sketch, XI 335 
dirigibles, II 121-122 
Graf Zeppelin, picture II 121, IV ! 
360 5 

Zermatt, Mount, picture I 133 
Zeus, Greek god, \ II 24 
in storj of Perseus, k III 177, rs < 
iSS-rS9 

Phidias’ statue, VII 19 
Zic-zac, or crocodile bird, X 136 
Ziggurats, IV 220, Ur, I 305 
Zinc, U S largest producer, I iSq. 

II 1S2 

Zinnia, planting table, VI 266 
Zirbes, Laura 

Curiosity in the Development of ' 
Reading, XI 208-210 j 

Zoology < 

animal classification, III 14:- 
146 

dev elopment of animals j 

Lamarck, I 266, II 3S 1 

simple to higher forms, I 212- 
213 r ' 

families of flesh-eating' animals 
III 207 
lustorv 

Cuv ler, I 270 

range of anim il life, X 4-S 
See oko Ammals, Birds, Botanv , 
Mammals 

Zorach, William, sculptor, V 355 
Zoroaster, I II iS, XI 355 
Zwilgmeyer, Dikken, XI 335 
A Bad Thaw, V 1^-172 
An Interrupted Celebration, I 
16S-170 

Zwingli, TJlnch, VII 14S, XI 535 
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